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TO THE MEMORY 
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Citaja mpii iiup In cliUjmtcih satnk m 

nijnpmait^n; 

Diililikiii siMm pfhpm fti 

dhjn vittlli. 

Shadow IS itself uiiicstramcd in its patli while simshinc, as an inci- 
dent of Its vciy nature, is pursued a hundredfold hy nuance, Thus is 
sorrow &om happiness a tiling apart; the scope of happnicss, however, 
IS hampered by the aches and hurts of endless sorrow. 

Tarahga VIH, Soka 191] 
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FOOTORD 


Nimy four years ago, when we were both togctlici in Kami Central 
Prison, Ranjit Pandit told me of Ins mtention to translate Kalhana s 
R/ijptmipL I warmly encouraged liim to do so and saw the begin- 
nings of tbs undertaking. "We came out of prison and went back 
later and so, in and out, and mostly in, we IttYc spent the last four 
years. But we were kept m different gaols and many high Walls and 
iron gates separated us, and I was unable to follow the progress of 
the translation. It turned out to be a much vaster undcrtakii^ than 
I had imagined and I was glad that the translator persevered with 
Ins work, m spite of the difficulties and delays mscparable from a 
residence in gaol 

It was Ranjit Pandit’s wish, in those early days when he began 
the translation, that it should he introduced to the public by a preRcc 
or foreword horn my ffthcr, Pandit Motilal Nehru Indeed one of 
the reasons whch led b'm to translate tins ancient stoiy of out old 
homeland Was to enable my father to read it, for he bew no Samskrit, 
But that was not to be, and now I am told that, m bs absence, the 
duty of writing that foreword devolves upon me. I must play the 
substitute however poorly (qualified 1 may be for the task. 

It IS for scholars and learned men to appraise and judge this trans- 
lation. That is not my task. 1 feel a little overwhelmed by the ability, 
learning and tremendous mdustiy that Ranjit Pandit has put into 
tbs work. It was a work worth doing. Nearly half a century ago, 
Mr. S, P. Pandit wrote of the Rapawi^itii that it Was “die only 
work btherto discovered in India havmg any pretensions to he con- 
sidered as a bstoty.” Such a book must necessarily have importance 
for every student of old Indian history and culture. 

It isabstoryanditisapoem, though the twoperhapsgoilltogethcr, 
and in a translation especially we have to suffer for tbs combination. 
For we cannot appreciate the music of the poetry, the charm of 
Kalhana s noble and melodious language; only the mexactitude and 
the extravagant conceits remam. The translator has preferred a 
literal renderbg, sometimes even at the cost of grace of language, 
and I think he has chosen rightly, for m a work of tbs kind exactitude 
is necessary. 

A 
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FOBEWOID 


Written eight hundred years ago, the story is supposed to cover 
thousands of years, but the early part is brief and vague and some- 
times fanciful, and it is only in the later periods, approaching Kalhana’s 
own times, that we see a close-up and have a detailed account. It 
is a story of medieval times and often enough it is not a pleasant 
story. There is too much of palace intrigue and muidcr and treason 
and civil war and tyranny. It is the story of autocracy and military 
oligarchy here as in Byzantium or elsewhere In the mam, it is a story 
of the kings and the royal famihcs and the nobility, not of the com- 
mon folk— mdeed the very name is the "River of Kings”. 

And yet Kalliana’s book is sometjung far more than a record of 
kings’ doings. It is a rich storehouse of information, political, social 
and, to some extent, economic. We see the panoply of the imddle 
ages, the feudal knights in glittering armour, quixotic cliivalry and 
disgusting cruelty, loyalty unto death and senseless treachery; we 
read of royal amours and intrigues and of fighting and militant and 
adulterous queens. Women seem to play quite an important part, 
not only behind the scenes but in the councils and the field as leaders 
and soldiers. Sometimes we get intimate glimpses of human relations 
and liiunaii feelings, of love and liatrcd, of faitli and passion. We 
read of Suy)'a’s great engineering feats and irrigation works; of 
Lalitaditya’s distant wars of conquest in far countries; of Megha- 
vahana’s curious attempt to spread non-violence also by conquest; 
of the building of temples and monasteries and their destruction by 
unbelievers and iconoclasts who confiscated the temple treasures. 
And then there were famines and floods and great fires which deci- 
mated the population and reduced the survivors to misery. 

It was a time when the old economic system was dccaymg, tlic 
old order was changing in Kaslmur as it was m die rest of India. 
Kaslimir had been the meeting ground of the different cultuies of 
Asia, the western Graeco-Roman and taiiLm and the eastern Mongo- 
lian, but essentially it was a part of India and the mhentor of Indo- 
Aryan traditions. And as the economic structure collapsed it shook 
up the old Indo-Aryan polity and weakened it and made it an 
easy prey to internal commotion and foreign conquest. Flashes of 
old Indo-Aryan ideals come out but they arc already out of date 
under the cliangmg conditions. Warlords maich up and down 
and make havoc of the people. Popular risuigs take place— 



FOWj'WOUD 


lCa]ha iia, describes Kaslimil as "a country winch delighted in insur- 
rection!” and they are exploited by military leaders alid adventurers 
to their own advantage. We reach the end of that period of decay 
winch ultimately ushered in the Muslim conquest of 'India. Yet 
Kashmir was strong enough, because of its mountain fastnesses, to 
withstand and repulse Mahmud of Ghazni, the great conqueror 
who made a liabit of raidiirg bdia to fill his coffers and build up an 
empire in Central Asia. It was nearly two hundred years after Kallrana 
wrote Ins lustory tliat Kashmir submitted to Muslim rule, and even 
then It was not by external conquest but by a local revolution headed 
by a Muslim official of the last Hindu ruler. Queen Kota, 

I have read this story of olden times with interest because I am a 
lover of Kashrmr and all its cirtrancmg beauty, because perhaps, 
deep down within me and almost forgotten by me, there is something 
which stirs at the call of the old homeland from whence we came 
long, long ago; and because I cannot answ'cr tliat call as I would, 

I have to content myself with dreams and fantasies, and I revisit the 
glorious valley girt by the Hunalayan snow's through books and 
cold prmt. As I write tbs my vision is limited by bgh walls that 
to eke m opow owjolo^ mo md tk W of tk pkvA 
oppresses me. But Kalliana has enabled me to overstep tliesc walls 
and forget the smnmcr heat, and to visit that land of the Sun god 
where rcahzing that the land created by bs father is unable to bear 
the heat, the hot-rayed Sun honours it by bearing lumself With soft- 
ness in summer;” where dawn first appears with a golden radiance 
on the eternal snows and, m the evening, “the daylight renders homage 
to the peaks of the towermg mountains where, in the valley below, 
be lazy sleepy Vitasta svmds slowly tbongh smiling fields and riclily- 
laden fait trees, and creeps under the lordly chenais, and passes 
tinough stiil lakes covered with lotus blooms, and then makes up 
and rushes down the gorges to the plains of the Punjab below. Man 
fa sunk low there in his poverty but nature remains, cruel and uii- 
lecling, yet soft and smilmg to the eye and the senses. "The loy of 
plunging into be Ganga is not bown to those who icsidc in the 
sandy dcserts,^ writes Kalhana; how can be dwellers in the plauis 
bow of be joys of be mountains, and especially of tbs jewel of 
Asia, situate in the heart of that mighty contment! 

The translator has used, as he should, the scholar’s method of 
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transcription foi Samskiit names and words. He must forgive me 
if, being a Jayniaii, I do not fancy this, and so, with all apologies to 
the International Congress of Orientalists, I propose to contiiuic to 
TOitc ‘SamsW and ‘Krisluia’ and not ‘Saiiiskrta’ and ‘Krsna’. I do 
not like an old friend to develop an alien look, and what seem to be 
five consonants all in a bunch arc decidedly foicign and strange- 
looking to me. 

It IS not for me to congratulate the translator who is both my 
brother-in-law and a dear comrade, but I should like to connnend 
especially Ills valuable notes and appendices, 


DeiiraDunJmi, 
JunciS, 1934 


Jawaiiarlal Nehru 



TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 

TiiE or River of Kinp is a poem in Sarfiskrta in eight 

cantos. Each canto is caUcdTarahga or Wave. Tlic author of this saga 
of Rasmir is the poet Ralliana who commenced his composition in 
the year 1148 after Clirist (^abyear 1070) and concludcdit m 1150 a.c. 

The first translation of a portion of die Rojataroiipiii was in Persian 
made by order of king Zam-iihAbidin of Kakir (1421-1472 A.c,) 
who named the version the BoU-Asiiiar or The Sen of Tales. 
After the annexation of Kasmir by the Emperor Akbar, the historian 
Abd-ul-Kadir Al-Badaom was ordered m a.h. 1003 (1594 A.c.) to 
complete the translation. He tells us that durmg the progress of his 
work, the Emperor “called me into his private bcd-cliamber to the 
foot of the bed, and till the mornmg called for stories out of each 
chapter and then said, ‘Smcc the first volume of the Balir-ul-Asmar 
is in archaic Persian, and difficult to understand, do you translate it 
airesh mto ordinary language, and take care of the rough copy of 
the booh wliich you have translated.’ I performed the Zanui>bos 
(kissmg the ground] and heartily undertook the commission." In 
the Aiihi-Ahkri Abu- 1 -Fazl mcluded an abstract of the early lustory, 
of Kasmir of which he mentions Kalliana’s work as the source. An 
abridged edition of the RHjalaiahpni m Persian Was brought out hy 
Haidar Malik who Was of a noble Kasmiri family. He substituted 
the Idijara dates for the dates given by Kalhana. In the preface the 
author states that he commenced the work m a.h. 1207 (1617 a.c.) 
in the twelfth year of Emperor Jahangir’s reign. 

In 1664 A.C. the French physician Francois Benner visited Kasmir 
of whichhehas given us a delightful description entitled the Purndise 
oftk hiilies. He evidently refers to the work of Haidar Malik wlicn 
he speaks of the histories of the ancient kings of Kachemirc made by 
order of Jcliaii-Guyre winch lam now translating &om the Persian." 
Berniers translation if completed was cither lost or has not bcai 
published. 

A century later a Tyrolese missionary k Pbre Tieffcnthalct included 
m ms work Descrijitm k ITitk a sunmiary of the bstory of the 
ancient rulers of Kasmir wliich was taken fiom the Persian version 
ot Haidar Malik. 
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translator’s note 

111 the bcgiimmg of the last century, tlic attention of Sir William 
Jones was drawn to Kalhana’s work. Kahnlr smcc 1819 was part 
of the dominion of die Siklis under die Lion of the Panjah, Mahaiaja 
Raiijit Singh. By permission of the Mahaiaja Mr. Moorcroft reached 
Srinagar in 1823 and succeeded m obtaining a transcript of an origmal 
Kasmiri nianiiscript winch later became the basis of an edition of 
the Rajutam^iiji published in Calcutta under the auspices of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1835. Mcanwlulc 111 1825 Dr. H. H. 
Wilson had published an Bsay on the Hink Histor)f of Qsliniir, winch 
contained an abstract of the first six cantos of Kalliana’s poem. 

The first complete translation from the original Saiiiskrta appeared 
111 French. From the Calcutta edition of 1835 a French translation 
of die first six cantos of Kalham’s poem was made m 1840 by M. 
Troyer who was then the Principal of the Calcutta Samskrta College, 
and It was published under the auspices of the Socictc Asiatiquc at 
Pans. M. Troyer completed the translation in 1852 Unfortunately 
for M, Troyer there was at diat time no critical edition of the text 
compiled from original sources. From this same edition of 1835 
Mr. Yogesh Chimdcr Dutta translated the Riipiiroii^iiii into English 
and his version appeared at Calcutta during 1879-1887. 

In 188S my uncle Shankar Pandiirang Pandit published liis critical 
edition of the Prakrta poem, Gaiiki'alw, by Vakpati. As tins poet 
and his patron, king YasovarmanofKanauj, arc mentioned in the 
Rhjatom^iiji my uncle relied on the passage to arrive at the date of 
Vakpati. For this purpose he discussed in detail the chronology of 
Kalliana and incidentally translated several verses of the RHJotmii^iiii, 
He refers to the defective character of the Calcutta edition and appeals 
to scholars to suspend judgment on the “until the 

text of that admittedly valuable work— the only Instoncal compilation 
of any pretensions that has yet come to light— has been carefully edited 
and restored to its original purity by competent and patient hands.” 

Fortunately two learned scholars laboured to produce a critical 
edition of die original text. In 1892 Sir Aurcl Stein published at 
Bombay a critical edition of the Rajotmii^ini. About the same time 
Pandit Durga Prasada also brought out his edition winch was pub- 
lished by thcNiriiaya Sagara Press at Bombay. Sir A. Stem translated 
the Rojatom^im into English prose in 1900. In lus introduction to 
the translation he says about Pandit Durga Prasada: “The Pandit’s 
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e&iott contains also a considerable number of useful new cmenda' 
tions besides otbers wbicb kd already been proposed in my edition, 
Wlierevcr I saw good reason to adopt such emendations for my 
ttansladon their source lias been duly indicated m the notes. To 
the scholarly merits of his work I may hence be allowed to render 
hcie a well-deserved tribute.” 

Piof. Buhler had translated some verses of tlic Sn 

A. Stein followed, as regards the form ofins translation, the suggestions 
of Prof, Biililer made m 1875. Stein says m his Preface* “Tlicsc con- 
siderations have mduced me to follow tlie example of Professor 
Buliler m Ins above mentioned specimen tianslation and to adopt 
a form ofraidcrmg that allows the mtcrprctci not only to reproduce 
plainly the meaning of tlie text, but also indirectly to indicate often 
the construction or other excgctol reasons underlying liis version. 
Thin square brackets have been employed throughout to distinguish 
words which arc not actually found 111 the original, but require to 
be added m order to make tlie context intelligible in English, wlulc 
round brackets denote additions liaving more the nature of glosses. 
Pedantic as this device seems it has often saved lengthy explanatory 
notes, and its advantages will he readily appreciated wherever icfcrcncc 
to the exact words of the Chronicle is essential.” The distinguished 
explorer and scholar Sir A. Stein made a deep study of Kalliatia’s 
work hut his method of tianslation docs not give an adequate concep- 
tion of the work as aliteiary composition to readers unable to study die 
ongmaL Further his maiiimtcicstin the dnoniclc was archaeological 
and topographical and he omitted to translate verses which according 
tolumarcm Kavyn style audwlifch contain rhetoric dcsaiptions or 
didacticmatterof a wholly conventional type, practically unconnected 
with the narrative proper, Thus an account of a sonde with smgnig 
and dancmg at the court of Srinagar by artistes who were “Untouch- 
ables has been omitted (TarangaV. Slobs 36i-386j and among other 
onussions are strictures on the vices of rnlmg princes.^ 

^ In the pmsent translation, the Samskrta text generally followed 
is that of Sn A. Stem with frequent references to the critical edition 
of Pandit Durga Piasada. Tiie translation, barring the lacimae in die 
original text, is complete and unexpnigated. 
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translator’s note 

111 Kalliana’s own view, lus was not only a work of serious contri- 
bution to Instory it was pre-eminently a work of art (Kavya) ; lie 
looked upon lumself not merely as a Itistorian but as a Kavi ^oet- 
scer). Kaiiana cliosc for Ins work on lustory the metrical model 
advisedly, not simply as a form of expression but as absolutely re- 
quired by a certain class of ideas. Kalliana’s intelligent eyes watched 
tile court and noted what they saw m die hope that centuries later 
their observations would ciiliglitcn distant lands, relight dead suns 
and set dead moons slimmg upon the streams and snow-clad moun- 
tains of his native land. In one long senes, as if on a band of gelatine 
of a ciiicmatograpli fihn, Kalhana brings before our eyes “vivid 
pictures of a bygone age” tlirough episodes wliich contain the different 
Rasas or sentiments of love and heroism, of pathos and marvel. 
Although he paints the -world of liis own time he begins from the 
bcgiiming of dungs m Kas'mir and the unity of his work of art is 
not recognised until the reader comes to the end of the story. 

This translation is an attempt to represent poetry m prose. The 
effect of poetry is a compound of music and suggestion intermingled 
in words wliicli arc tones in the harmony. To alter the words is to 
alter the effect. The prose translator imght be keenly sensitive to 
the power and beauty of the rhytlmi and yet the resemblance of 
his translation to the original might be as little as that of die unlicivii 
shaft to die fluted column. From the cold bare outline whidi is here 
presented the reader unacquainted witli Saraskrta could scarcely 
guess what glow of colour, fluent grace and energy of movement 
have been lost in the process. There arc words with so delicate a 
bloom upon them that it can nowise be prcscn''cd. Such words would 
have lost less m a metrical translation with its atmosphere of rhytlim. 
Fortunately the major portion of the poem is narrative and suitable 
for a prose translation. 

The translation is literal. It preserves, as far as possible, die original 
construction. The English language is rich in vocabulary ncvcrdielcss 
there were difficulties of construction to be overcome: die want 
of the accusative form to the noun restricts the arrangement of words 
m English, the present participle can only be used to a limited extent 
and the same is the ease witli the pronoun. Two maxims of translation 
have been foOowed, The translator should seek diat one best word 
or phrase for what is said in anodicr language and the otliei wliicji 
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demands that the -svliite light of the author’s thought must not pass 
through the tinted glass of the translator’s mind and assume its colour- 

The heritage of India which has come to us through the medium 
of Samshrta is a living one. Tlie great and stirring words “of the 
ku.g)iag,e oCtk (gads’ ’ find a tead^ echo in our hearts ; we have known 
them &om childhood and their subtle music expresses to us the 
thoughts of men whose lives, in the remote past, must have been 
unimaginably different from our own. Saihskta, like the ancient 
Greek and Latin and indeed every other language, paints a picture 
of the world and though there may be only one world the pictures 
are different, In this translation an attempt lias been made to use 
English words so tliat they may produce Indian pictures and experi- 
ences. I cannot hope to have been always successful but an effort 
has been made with lovmg labour. 

Srinagar, Kasmir 
July i8, 1934 



PRONUNCIATION 


Dr. Kalikiimar Datta-Sastri, to whom Wc arc indebted for liavuig 
icen this edition tliroiigli tlic press, ]ias somewhat modified tiic 
system of transliteration m the first edition, and followed an adapta- 
tion of die International Plionctic Script now iiiiivcrsally accepted 
for transcription of Sanskrit sciiiids. Tlic adaptation followed is 
mdicatcd below: 


» (=a) 

a (=3ilj 

Vowels 

1 1 (=l) i (-1) 

11 (=3) 

u (= 3 i) 

' H) 1 (=b) 


ai (m 

0 ail (=^) 


k (=1?;) 

Coimanh 

Nasils, 

kli (=^) g (=n) gii (=si) 11 (=.^) 

Piiknh 

c (='^) 

ell (=??) 1 (= 5 r] jh (=??) ii (=q) 

CcMs 

t H 

th (=3) d (=^) dll (=3) 11 (^cj) 

Dciiks 

t (=?) 

th (=q) d (=^) dll {=^) n (:=n) 

Ldinls 

p H 

ph (=tj;) b (=q) bli (=;i) in (=ff) 

Siliikils 

i (-?t) 

s H s (=l) li (=5) 

Sciiii-wwili 

y (=’f) 

V (=^) 

TrilU 

r H 


Latml 

1 (=55) 


Anmm 

111 



li (=:) 

(rt mJ keotluii^j. 



INVITATION 


The Rim of Kiiif is the earliest extant liistor}' of Kasmir, Its authoi 
Kalhaiia unlike the numerous authors of books on Kasiuir rvho have 
been miahn to the inhabitants was a KasmirL He desaibcs his people 
as the inlieritors of an ancient culture; he shows them, in turn, to be 


bidly or auel, faithful or faithless, smglc-mindcd or ambitious but 
they are never judged or portisytd as kings of an inferior race even 
in their criminal or ridiculous moments. From any such misrcpre' 
seiitation Kalhana who lived a free man in an independent country 
IS saved as well by liis moral aS by his artistic sense. Furtlicrmore 
he IS not merely a chronicler but a poet who loved his Arcadian 
homeland, its streams and cascades, the frower-strewn meadows, 


the soft cloud-dappled sky over rich fields, the far vistas of snow on 
the mountams that at dawn and sunset hold all the roses and pmks 
and madders of the artist’s palette. Archaeology has mdecd laid bare 
for us the secrets of the dead past but tbc past eludes pursuit in the 
dust of antiquariamsm. In Kalhana’s pen-pictures, on the other 
hand, the past is vivified and lives again He shows us what we 

want tokiiow,nameIy, what Ins contemporar)'mcnandwomcnlookc(i 

like, what they ate and wore, what tlicy believed and what was their 
solution to the eternal problem of the relation between die sexes. 
He composed his lustorical poem m the middle of the I2th century, 
in the age when the Crusaders of Europe were fightmg m Western 
Asia He saw kings who rode to Wagar-the City Royal-in the 
centre of a cavalcade of steel-clad horsemen^ escorted by the Raja- 
putras, to wkm tbe swoid-bilt was famibar since childhood, and 
followed by intrigumg courtiers, priests, bards and lovely women 
With mMii-Iike frees”. He tells us that the capital owed its name to 
nnagari, the city founded m the remote past by tlie great Asob, 
the Constaiitme of Buddhist India. He describes the environs of tliis 
unique city of me East and mentions itslandmarb, the ^arikaparvata 
(Harparvat) and the Gopa Hill (Gupkarj surmnuntpd hv tliA 
temple 

towns. 


ot jye§tlia Rudra, now known as ^aiikatacarya. Numerous 
temples, siirines and monasteries are mentioned by him includ- 


‘VIII 947.953', App H: 
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MITATION 


iiig tkc glorious suu-tcttiplc founded early in tlic ciglith century by 
kuig Lalitaditya- “The munificent king built the marvellous temple 
of Martanda v/ith massive stone walls inside encircling ramparts 
and a town wliich rejoiced in grape-vines.”® The land of Parvati’ 
now jealously guards in her bosom as her antiguatian treasure, the 
rums of her nohlc slirmcs, the glory of Kahniri art and sculpture. 
Indifferent to the Vandalism of Man and the ravages of Nature ate 
extant a few rumed temples to which still clings spiritually tlic faded 
aroma of tlic past, 

Kalliam's voice which falls crystal clear across the dead centuries 
IS in many ways smgularly modem in its love of natural beauty, 
in the aitical scrutiny of the hearts of men and women and of the 
means they used to achieve their ends, He tells us in the colophon 
that he was the son of a nunistcr of state; he evidently had ffec access 
to the royal court. Yet unlike other Indian poets, who composed 
panegyrics in Sariiskrta of kmgs who were their patrons, Ralhana 
mites not to praise or hlamc any individual or group, His verses 
arc so many windows tlirough wluch we see a glimpse of the world 
of ks time, from tlic noble Rajaputta to the humble Domba and 
Candala, from the Braliman to the Untouchable, he depicts all at 
the tasks which have been performed for hundreds of years before 
and since lus time. He puts down minutely witli a superb sense of 
literary form lus dioughts, experiences, and sensations. Scenes succeed 
one another witli neat orderliness and conversations arc woven 
skilfully into tlic fabric of the narrative. He is by nature pliilosophical 
and he sees m every crisis the dash of good and evil; liis characters 
stand out vividly, some close, some further away, but all human, 
real. The poem is a work of great scope, a more or less complete 
picture of society, in wluch tlic bloody periods of die past arc delight- 
fully reheved by delicate talcs of love, by episodes of marvel and 
mystery .and by intcrcstmg digressions wliicli the author permits 
liinisclf. Among these arc causes ediebres,’ hunger-strikes/ the 
problem of Untouchability’' and of the relation between the sexes,® 
intercaste marriage® and terrorist aime.® 

’IV. 192. *111484-525 

*vi. 14-67: vni 122-158. *iv. n-41, VII, n-12; VIII 2043, 

‘Appendixes. Note. 

'V 354-395. 2224-2257. 
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The modern reader must have patience for this translation demands 
a change in reading habits. The reader vrho desires to be repaid by 
a rather new kind of pleasure would be well advised to adapt himself 
or herself to the method of composition which the medieval author 
chose for the nature of his subject and the purpose of his art. We 
can seldom receive the communication of even a master artist without 
desiring some familiarity with liis method and some reason for 
sympathy with Ins artistic endeavour. This point of contact is more 
than commonly mteresting in die present case and it is desirable to 
touch upon It before mviting the reader to share the enjoyment 
which this narrative may be capable of giving, whether as history, 
an epic or a scmi-tragic drama. 

“Life,” says a Greek adage, “is the gift of Nature but beautiful 
hvmg IS the gift of wisdom.” Well-known Kasnuri rhetoricians like 
Mammata, the author of the K^vp halm, had said that one of 
the purposes of Kavya orpoctry was to teach the artof life (Vyavahara- 
vide). Kavya or poetry was defined as “speech the soul of wliich 
IS Rasa. There were in all eight Rasas or sentiments; Srhgara (love), 
Has)'a (merriment), Karima (patlios), Raudra (wrath), Vira (martial), 
Bhayanaka (terror), Bibhatsa (rcpukion), Adbhuta (marvel), which 
were the essence of poetry. The verses in this poem arc inlaid with 
these Rasas; and as was expected &om a Samskrta Kavi, a general 
knowledge of history, geography, literature, economics, an acquain- 
tance with the law and tire diffiailt art of government as well as 
with the sciences and the arts, including Erotics, is disclosed by the 
author as the narrative proceeds. The desaiption of sunrise and of 
the dying fires of sunset will give some idea of his style.' At the 
beginning and at the end of the Taraiigas the metres arc changed 
to suit the changmg scene and the varying Rasa and the verses arc 
studded with the dificreat figures of speech dear to tiic Kavi and the 
audience of the past while long and difficult compounds arc intro- 
duced to wind up the canto with a flourish. To relieve the monotony 
oi the narrative, Kalfiana often inserts brief generahzations in which 
he treats poeticaUy the phenomena of Nature or the habits of beasts 
M birds; mcid^tly he passes strictures on the victim of his bveedve, 
He reveals ks love for ancient bdian lore and mythology by the 
numerous references to them in his poem such as the legend of the 
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clmriiuig of the ocean (Samudm-Alant]iana)^° or the descent of the 
Gahga (Gahgavataranajd^ liis references to the flora and fauna of 
India wliich arc not to be found in Kasmir c.g., tlie mango, the palm 
tree, the lion, the crocodile shoAV that he was steeped in the traditional 
learning of India and admired its tcclinicjiie. Kalhana, following 
Mamniata, adds one more Rasa, the nmtli, kno\wi as ^anta (inner 
calm).i‘ The reader is requested by Kalhana not to be impatient, 
not to pass judgment too soon, nor to Jet the events in the book pass 
judgment on themselves too rapidly wluch recalls the advice of 
Epictetus "Do not let us pretend to alter the nature of tilings; it is 
neither possible nor useful to make the attempt; but accepting things 
as they are let us strive to accord our minds witli them,” 

Anatolc France said to Brousson that he disliked the first coninian- 
dant : "one God alone thou shalt adore” ; he wanted to adore "all gods, 
all temples and all goddesses”. His countiynian, the learned sdiolar 
and archaeologist, M. Fouchcr is apparently tempted to make a 
similar confession: “May I go further and say wliat I believe to be 
the true reason for tlus special charm of Kasmir, the charm which 
everybody seeb, even tliose who do not tr)' to analyse It cannot 
be only because of its magnificent woods, tlic pure limpidity of its 
lakes, the splendour of its snotv)' mountain tops, or tlic happy mur- 
mur of Its myriad brooks sounding in the cool soft air. Nor can it 
be only tlic grace or majesty of its ancient buildings, lliough the ruins 
of Martand rise at the prow of their Karewa as proudly as a Greek 
temple on a promontory, and the little shrine of Payar carved out 
of ten stones, has the perfect proportions of the choragic monuments 
of Lysicrates, One cannot even say that it comes of die combination 
of art and landscape, for fine buildings m a romantic setting arc to 
be found in many other countries. But what is found in Kafmir alone 
IS the grouping of these two kinds of beauty m the midst of a nature 
still animated with a mysterious life, wluch knows Iiow to wlnspcr 
close to our car and make the pagan depths of us quiver, wliich leads 
us hack, consciously or unconsciously, to those past days lamented 
by the poet, when the world was young, when 
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arc itiH with us in many ways. The Aryan in Iirdia, like tlic Greek, 
personified the natural objects. The Kakiris believed that the woods 
and cascades were peopled with Nagas and Nagmis, the Yaksa, the 
Yoginis, the Vctala; the fairies, the nymphs, the gnomes, the elves 
and giants of tlie Germans and the Scandinavians whom we find 
m Rlieingold and Peer Gynt. The old beliefs still survive m Kakir; 
Kalliana in the earlier cantos refers to some of dicm including the 
legend of the lady of the ctescent-moou— Candralchlia— the sweet 
and distnibrng Naga imaidcn.^* 

The Aryans m India, like the Greeks and the Romans, were not 
interested in dcmolisliing die gods and ichgions beliefs of other 
people. Tolerance was tnc cluracteristic feature of religions of Indian 
origin; we have Kalliana’s evidence winch is fully corroborated by 
the independent testimony of Cliincse scholars and pilgrims who 
visited India from the fourth to die clcvcndi century. Like Aeschylus 
or Homer, Lalliana is a poet of veracity and universality, In the age 
to svhicli he belonged, Buddiiism-had been supplanted by Sivaitc 
philosophy 111 Kakir. He, however, shows a deep love and adrairax 
tion for Buddlia and his ethical way and the poem mentions the founds 
ing of Viharas and Stupas by die rulers of Kahnir up to his own 
tunes. Save dutmg the political domination of die early Buddlusts, 
there is no mention of religious strife or theological disputes, hi 
common with the Buddlusts Kalhana s belief m Katma is, however, 
to the forefiiottt. Professor Radluhrislman dms eiplams die ancient 
Indian view m modem language. “The prmciplc of Karma reckons 
witli the material or the context in which each individual is bom, 
Wkle It regards the past as determined it allows that the future is 
only conditioned. The spiritual clement m Man allows' liim fiecdom 
withm the limits of lus’naturc. Man is not a mere mechanism of 
instincts. The spirit in him can triumph over the automatic forces 
that try to enslave iiim. The Bkgmt-Gik asks us to raise the self 
y the self. We can use die materials with wliich wc arc endowed 
to promote our ideals. Hie c.ards m the game of life arc given to us. 
We do not select them, They ate traced to our past Karma but wc 

cmcaUasWcplease,Ieadwktsmtwewdl,andaswcpla^^ 
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peculiar to India. Sophocles had announced his view in the past 
that Moira, dark fate, held power over gods and men alike, and 
he was supported later by Zeno, h our own times Tliomas Hardy 
has presented man as helpless in the clutches of circumstance while 
Anatolc France lamented tlic slavery of mtcUcct and the futility of 
life. 

Reinacli defines religion as "a sum of scruples winch impede the 
free exercise of our faculties." Others see it in the light of psychology 
and antliropology to be a function of human naturc—rathcr a com- 
plicated function, sometimes very valuable and more often a bar 
to individual and social progress but no more and no less a function 
of human nature than fighting or falling in love, than law or literature. 
Ciilmred people in Europe arc now in favour of a religion of scientific 
humanism and arc anxious to emancipate the world from belief in 
the divine control of a unitary being m order to vivify and enrich 
life. Plcadmg for a non-thcistic religion Julian Huxley writes: “Thcistic 
religion inevitably culminates in some form of monotheism and the 
combination in one God of tlie ideas of perfection and of unity with 
the attribution of moral qualities .and odicr attributes of personahty 
lias inevitably, it would seem, a crampmg effect. There is an oppres- 
sion lutbng ni unity, a paralysis of life m logical perfection." Sir 
M. Stratton, in liis interesting book. The Ps}'c}wlo^j> of the Religions 
Life, has admirably expressed dus weakness of monodicism. "The 
monotheist," he writes, “is apt to overprize the mere iimty in liis 
ideal, forgctfiil that unity, if it grew too great, is tyramious. Indeed 
more than once in history a divine unity and concord has been attained 
at a cost of human colour and the rich play of interest and feeling. 
The ideal is not merely a unity, it is quite as much a wealth and 
diversity."'^ 

Such a wcaltli and diversity arc pre-eminently exhibited in die 
medieval art of India and Kasmir. If we would appreciate die past 
we should transport ourselves for a wlulc to the midific ages. Religious 
fervour then found outivard expression in the constructioiFof temples, 
churches and mosques m different parts of the world. In dial age 
in Kabir Cosmic Force, the animating principle of Indian Paiidicism, 
was worslnppcd under the name of Siva. A very profound plulosophy 
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bown as Kasmiri Smism bd developed since tb 9 th ceii^ 
which inspired the artist-sculptor as well as poet to represent Siva 
as the symbol of the eternal process of destruction and creation; 
5iva was Bhairava (Terrible) and also Kala (Tune, Destroyer). He 
was at the same time instinct with love. This allegory was expressed 
in iconography by the body of Siva (Ardb Narisvara— the lord 
who IS seim-fenunmc) m winch W is united with Ins consort Parvatl, 
the right bnd side of the body bemg of the male sex and the left 
bnd side being of the female sex. Parvati, literally the Maid of the 
Mountam, is the bki or Energy of ^iva personified under a feminine 
form and united with him. Thus we sec depicted in art the varied 
aspects of the destructive and generative Energy as the union of the 
male and female forms. M.Gtoussct observes: “There is a profound 
symbolism in tlus, whose philosophic import we should be areful 
not to misinterpret, for it shows us the god of destruction as one 
and the same witli the acativc principle, the act of death as the source 
of generative power.”i« ^iva, the Kmg of Dancers (Nataraja), main- 
tarns the equilibrium between Life and Death which is represented 
by his dance of cosmic rhythm (Tandava). The Swedish Doctor 
Axel Muiithc in his remarkable book, the Stcry of Son Mickle, bs 
expressed liimsclf like a Kasmiri, He writes : “I bve not been watch- 
ing durmg all these years the battle between Life and Death without 
getting to bow something of the two combatants. When I first 
saw Death at work in the hospital wards, it was a mere wrestling 
match between the two. A mere child’s play compared with what 
I saw later. I saw Hun at Naples killing more than a thousand people 
a day before my very eyes, I saw Him at Messina burymg over one 
hundred thousand men, women, and children under the falling 
houses in a single mmute. Later on I saw Hun at Verdun, His arms 
red With blood to the elbows, slaughtering four hundred thousand 
nien and mowing down the fiower of a whole army on the plains 
of Flanders and of the Somme, It is only since I have seen Hun operat- 
ing on a large scale that I bve begun to understand the tactics of 
the warfe. Itis a &cmating study full ofmystery and contradictions. 
I all seems at first a bejddermg chaos, a blind meaningless slaughter 
M of confiision and blunders. At one moment Life brandiskg a 
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new weapon in its hand advances victoriously, only to ictirc the next 
moment, defeated by tnumpliant Death. It is not so. Tlie battle is 
regulated in its minutest details by an immutable law of cquilibnum 
between Life and Death, Wlicrcvci die equilibrium is upset by some 
accidental cause, be it pestilence, earthquake or war, vigilant Nature 
sets to work at once to readjust the balance, to call fortli new bemgs 
to take the place of the fallen. Compelled by the irresistible force 
of a Natural Law men and women fall in each other’s arms blmd- 
foldcd by lust, unaware diat it is Death who presides over tlicir 
mating, Ins aphrodisiac in one hand, his narcotic m the other, Dcadi 
the Giver of Life, TJic Slayer of Life, the beginning and the cnd.”^^ 
Tins is the allegory and mystery of life to wliich in the first Verse 
of each new canto Kalliana makes a reference. 

Kalliana repeatedly refers to Providence or Destiny. Everytliing 
seemed to happen as if the whole wanted to pursue its way by fits 
and starts. Human actions projected in ever)' direction by the force 
of interest, passion or crime appeared to cancel each other or to 
become lost in notliingncss. Perhaps Kalliaiia’s reason led him to 
agree with the aittcal pliilosophy of Nagarjuna, the Kant of Buddliist 
Kasm'ir, when he writes* “To begin with there is notlung, certain it 
IS diat hereafter there is nothing, during the interval, by chance, 
he reacts swiftly to the controllu^ states of pleasure and pam, Like 
an actor, widiout head and feet, having acted liis part repeatedly a 
particular living hciiig disappears hchind the screen of cxistciicc- 
nor do We know where he goes.”*® Yet Kalliana avas not a dilettante 
of cliaos nor one who found a bitter consolation m contciiiplatnig 
ultimate nicolicrcncc. Kalluuia’s view is that, tlicavoild is not always 
everytliing one could desire but from its directionless seedling, the 
zigaig efforts and wisps of disorder, die ideal of ever)' epoch &ally 
emerges. He thus often ahudes to Praiaya, die deluge at the end of 
the &alpa. M. Grousset says: "Pcrliaps the old Indian tradition of 
the Kalpa docs indeed correspond to the hidden nature of tilings. 
Periodically, humanity, after an infinite number of gropings, creates 
itself, realizes the purposes of its existence in one brief and rare moment 
of success, then destroys itself, loses itself once more, in an alkoo-slow 
process of dissolution.”*® 
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Eve^ generation must rewrite ktory. New facts become available 
and old facts are mterpreted anew. In the last centur}^ several new 
standpomts have been adopted and m particular the attempt has 
been made to interpret lustory in terms of economics The search 
for authentic records has led to the development of archaeology which 
reaches back to the origm of writing from pictures in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia and India In the middle of the mnctccnth century, 
the Cimcifonn saipt in which the lai^uages of ancient Mesopotamia 
were inscribed on clay tablets was deciphered. A study of that record 
proves that the history taught to-day in schools and universities m 
Europe may be reliable m detail, but as a whole has been quite mis- 
leadmg. The ongins of European culture arc traced back, on the 
one hand, to the Greeks and the Romans who are said to have gradually 
built up a complete civilization widi a highly developed literature, 
art and law from rude bcgmnmgs, on the other, to the Jews who^ 
It is said, evolved most of the religious and ethical ideas which pre- 
dominate in Europe to-day. Tlie truth is rather different. The curtam 
rises at Ur and other cities of die land called Sumer m Southern 
Mesopotamia about 3500 B c and reveals a fully developed civilization. 
^4500 years ago Southern Mesopotamia was a great deal more civi- 
lized than IS half the world to-day. There was also a civilization 
in the valley of the Indus of which so frr wc know little as the wit- 
mg on clay tablets lias not yet been deciphered The civilizattoiis 
of ancient India and that of Mesopotamia had perhaps a common 
origin and in my case they must have been m contact. 

One of Marx’s doctrines is that, if wc know how production is 
organised in a society, we know the most important tlimg about it 
and can deduce even its plulosophical and religious system to a large 
extent. Russian biologists are studymg not only the domesticated 
animals and plants of to-day, but their ancestors which were the 
means of production m primitive societies Thus the clue to the 
spot where civilization began comes from an entirely unexpected 
source, namely plant genetics. Civilization is based not only on men 
but on animals and plants. It needs a cultivable plant givmg high 
yields of storable food, an animal to carry loads, carts and ploughs 
and a plant or amma! source of fibres. The old world civilization 
was based on cereals, w'heat, barley and rice and the elephant, the 
horse, the cow and sheep. Hence, if it is possible to determine where 
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cereals and cattle were first domesticated, we could go a long way 
towards tracing civilization to its source. Tlus task has been luidcrtakcn 
by Vivilov and other Russian scientists. In the ease of wheat, the results 
arc fairly clear. There are two distinct groups of wheat. One centre 
is in Abyssuiia, the other, honi whicli the more important group of 
wheats IS derived, ni or near South Eastern Afghhiistau. The former 
is taken to be the original home of the agriculture wlucli led up to 
Egyptian civilization, the latter the source of Indian and Mesopota' 
mian wheats and of the more important varieties grown in Europe and 
North America to-day A great many other cultivated plants seem 
to have originated in one or the other of these centres; rye; carrots, 
turnips and some type of beans, lentils, flax and cotton arc said to he 
of Afghan ongm. At present the archaeology of these regions is 
practically untouched save by the French Archaeological Mission, 
but the results of exc.ivations, especially in tlic Afghan area, arc likely 
to be of extreme interest. 

KiHiaiia places the opening scene of his long stor)' in Gandhiira 
(E. Afghanistan). Gandliara, as we know from the Rg-Veda and 
the Avestii, was tlic mcctmg ground of the Indo-Aryans and the 
Iranians. This contact in comparatively recent times durmg the 
Achacmemd period, preceding the invasion of Alexander the Great,’ 
Was more iiitunatc. For, several centuries after the Greek invasion, 
Gandliara was the home of Gracco-Buddhist culture in which the 
Iranians participated. We owe a debt of gratitude to tlic eminent 
French arcliacologists, M. Fouchcr, M. Bartlionx and M. Haebn 
through whose labours we now possess a most interesting record. 
The French Archaeological Delegation excavated the Buddliist 
sites m Afghanistan and have collected valuable specimens of Gracco- 
Buddliist sculpture winch had, during several centuries, influenced 
the art of Kasmir, Central Asia and die far East. These nitcrcstuig 
finds arc now safely lodged in the Musdc Guimet at P.ins and arc 
invaluable aids for the proper study of early Kasmiri art. Eastern 
Afghanistan-Udyaiia (die garden land of India) was the home of 
the grammarians, scholars and plulosoplicrs of India and suicc the 
period of AsoLi it had been the birth-place of some of the greatest 
Buddhist dinikcrs and doctors. Kalliana had uihcrited a culture the 
Buddhist background of wliich was intimately connected widi 
Gandliara. Kmg Meghavahana of Eas'mir, the apostle of non-violence, 
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Mm tells us, came &om Gandliara;' The first three cantos reveal 
the deep influence on Kalliana s mind of Buddliism, its Franciscan 
pity and tenderness cling to liis verses dealing ivith non-violence 
and chanty. For tlie Master, whose birthday is still observed by 
the Kasmiri Brahmans as a holy day, had said; “There is a sacrifice 
that is easier than rm&, tWn oil and honey, h is alms^mg. Instead 
of slaughtermg animals let tliem go fi:ee. May they find grass, water 
and cool breezes,” 

Miana tells us that he began his work in the ^aka year loyt) 
cortespondmg to the year 4324 of the Laukika era (1148 A,c,)^‘ and 
he fimshed it in the year 4235 (1149 a.C.).“ He was not concerned 
with the origm of civilization. He had a definite task to do and he 
rehed upon the early cliromcles wliich were extant in his day to 
ascertam the dates of the ancient Kasmiri rulers. He begins fiom 
about 1184 B.C. with Goiianda IH but lie refers to an earlier period 
of 1266 years precedmg 1184 B.c. during winch, according to tradi- 
tion, fifly-two kings had ruled but of whom all record was lost. He 
contents himself with enumerating such of the fifty-two ptc-historic 
kings as he could and gives an account of the early kings in the manner 
of a Kavi, He, however, carefully avoids giving any dates until he 
could do so witli certainty and accuracy. Thus the first three cantos 
contain no dates Kalhana begms to give exact dates for the events 
recorded in the poem from verse 703 of the fourth canto; the first 
date is the year 3S89 of the Laukika era (813-14 a.C.}. There can be 
no doubt that Kalhana’s Instory after this date is a fiiithful and accurate 
record and the defective chronology of the ancient period is due to 
the errors of the early chromclcrs. He was a keen archaeologist, a 
lover of art and sculpture and of the ancient temples md monuments 
of his country. He tells us that he had consulted the early cliroiiiclcs> 
biographies and msaiptions, royal grants and charters and corrected 
errors. Kalliana tells us that he was an cyc-rvitncss of the events which 
occurred in the sprmg of 1121 A.c. during the reign of Sussala in 
Miagar ,23 The narrative of the events m the last Taranga reads as 
if they had been accurately seen, genumcly felt and fairly rccorded- 
Tkte IS a deligk&l touch a Kalhana which, he shares 

m common which the Kasmiri authors in Samsbta. It is not easy 
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to find the trutli in Instory. Madame I’Histoirc cst toujours taclicc. 
It IS tliereforc interesting to note tliat lie defines his ideal historian 
as follows: 

“That man of merit alone deserves praise whose language, like 
that of a judge, m recounting the events of the past lias discarded 
bias as well as prejudice.”*^ 

Kalhana wrote when both the East and the West alike were in 
the clutches of tlic feudal system. The men of strong breed conquered 
and lorded peoples leaving die economic fight against Nature to 
others whom ni due course they pliuidcred and subdued. The world 
was then divided into what Spinglcr calls the "beasts of prey and die 
herbivores.” Indeed if we arc to believe hhii, the same state of dungs 
continues to our own times. For he says; “There is a natural distinc- 
tion of grade between men born to conmiaiid and men born to service, 
between the leaders and the led of life. The existence of the distinc- 
tion is a plain fact and m healthy periods and by healthy peoples it 
IS adnutted (even if unwillingly) by everyone. In die centuries of 
decadence, the majority force themselves to deny or ignore it, but 
the very insistence on the formula that ‘all men arc equal’ shows 
that there is somctlung here that has to be explained away.”*" Kalliana 
wrote centuries before the Industrial Revolution and Tccluiocrac}'; 
before even the invention of gun-powder and the prmting-press. 
Life was not complicated as it is now and the problems of govern- 
ment not so complex although bs contcmporaiyf rulers found them 
difficult enough. He had not heard of the advocac}'’ of die rights 
of man nor die denunciation of monaicliy, but lie says many dungs 
about them m liis strictures and caricatures of kings and priests, their 
morals and methods.^’ He tells us in the colophon tint he was the 
son of a minister of state and it is ccrtaui that lie had not knoiTO w.ant 
and had never worked for a living. But his heart goes out to the poor 
and dowii-troddeii; lie reveals his sympathy for die undcr-^og, 
denounces forced labour"® and expresses liis horror of the slave trade 
of the Mlccclias (B.irbariaus).2® As a liistorian bs tciidcnc)^ is, how- 
ever, toward humanistic studies and toward art radier than toward 
economic life although descriptions of faimnc, food prices, taxation, 
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currency and other details of economic life are notkckmg in his 
■work, ftstory, according to him, was not something to learn, hut 
something to make people live and mrdcistand life, He gives both 
sides of all questions and pomts out the faults as Well as the virtues 
of the kmgs and other characters whom he dcsaibes. Further, his 
observations show that the aclucvemcnts of the great are merely 
answers to cettam big needs in society and that success was only 
possible because the time was ripe. Hence he does not cover up the 
faults of the state, an individual ruler or group of men. In his history 
there are no heroes or heroines and the few persons who might be 
so described ate only functionaries of certaui groups and have not 
been too much emphasiaed; mdecd whether we love them or not 
for their virtues, it is their vices which make them miforgettahk. 
Another trait in Kalhana, which is modem, is his freedom from 
narrow nationalism. He pays a tribute of admiration to the brave 
men of Bengal who travelled all the way up to Kasmir and avenged, 
at the cost of their lives, the dcatli of their king who had been trea- 
cherously murdered at Trigraral.^® 

^ Medieval history, inferior as it is in many ways to modern history 
in interest ks, however, tk great advantage over it that it can he 
studied 111 its entirety; we Iiavc the whole drama before us, we are 
not m the middle of the tlurd act merely guessmg at the denouement 
as IS our case with modern bstory. The picture drawn by Kalhana 
oftlie political and social life in Kasmir is not unlike Finlay s picture 
of the Byzantine Empire minus the slaves and eunuchs. Up to the 
middle ages, when Aryan rule came to an end with the defeat of 
Prthvi Raj Chauhan of Dcllii— about half a century after Kalhana 
wrote his poem-slavery had not existed m India m spite of a socio- 
religious system of which the natural inequality of man seemed to 
he the pfvot. '^e law of the Aryas prohibited slavery and the injunc- 
tion had afready been emphasized m the AriUMa-m authoritative 
work on political science of the 4tli century u.c.^! The condition 
of the common people disclosed m Kalliana’s poem was, however, 
not far removed from serfdom as they were aushed by the eternal 
strife between the kings and the feudal barons on the one bnd, and 
on the other, by the tyranny of the bureaucrats (Kayastk) and fiscal 
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extortion. Burcauaatic tyraiuiy and extortion, tlic twui demons, 
had siimlarly destoryed Hellas and Roman Society in the last cciitur}' 
of the Western Empire. The Romans called the common people 
proletarian from a word applied by them to the poor citizens who 
could only serve the state by producing children (Proles). It is mter- 
cstmg to note that the words used by Kalhaiia for the mass of the 
people arc “jana" or “jaiiata ’ winch are m cunent use to-day, and 
possibly arc derived from the Sariiskrta “jaii” to be born. Tlic con- 
dition of the common people in Kasmir under Lalitaditya and strong 
rulers like hmi apparently did not differ in essential respects from 
serfdom. The macluavellian principle of govenimcnt recommended 
by that bug in the eighth ccntuiy' was as follows: 

"Action should be taken repeatedly so tiiat the people in the villages 
should not possess gram for consumption and bullocks for the area 
of the fields in excess of annual requirements.” "For) if they were 
to have excessive wealth, they might become vet)’ terrible Damaras 
m a single year able to violate the authority of die kiiig.”®^ While 
the courtiers had “fried meats” and “delightful fight wine cooled 
with ice and perfumed with flowers, the food of the common 
people was, as it still remains, nee and liakli (Samskrta §aba).“ 

Neither caste nor birth was, however, a bar to the holdmg of any 
civil or military posts. Tlic Domba and die Bralmian were alike 
soldiers and indeed some of the bravest warriors, generals and expert 
swordsmen were Brahmans^‘’--a state of things we sec repeated later 
during the national revival m the Maratha period. 

Salliana’s poem proves that the ancient system of the Aryans m 
India who, like the Ionic and Done races and the Lacedaemonians, 
recognised the freedom of women prevailed up to the 12 th ccntuly^ 
There is no rvord in the Samskrta language for Purdah ("screening” 
of women from the g.azc of men) or for harem or seraglio. The 
ruling princes had plurality of wives who resided m die Aiitali-pura 
(Interior 'Apartments) or die ^uddliiinta (Pure Interior). As in the 
earlier age of die classical drama andlitcraturc, We find from Kalliana’s 
work that seclusion or vcihng of women Was mibiown even among 
roy.ilty. The queens of Kafniir, pursuant to die ancient law and 
convention, were sprinkled with the sacred waters of the coronation 
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side by side with the bigs, who shared the throne with their consorts. 
The queens had separate funds, their own treasurers and councillors 
and were actively interested in the government of the country. They 
received the homage of feudatory clneS when they held open court.®® 
Inter-caste marriages are mentioned®’ and a pruicess of tlie hlood 
royal was given in marriage to the Brahman supermtendent of a 
convent.®® The best of the KabM rulers, Candtapida and his brother 
Lalitaditya, the ablest warrior king, Were, according to Kaihana, 
the big’s sons by a “divorcee,” a Baniya woman of Rohtak near 
Delhi,®® while the modicr of another warrior-king Samkaravarman 
was the daughter of a low-caste spirit-distillcr.^® Even Untouchability 
was no bar. Perkps in Kasmir it had lost its stmg during the 
dominance of Buddbsm or the Kakin bigs had cosmopolitan 
tastes like the Turks of Central Asia and their hretlircnin India,®’ 
King Cabavarman (923-933 A.c.) manicd an Untouchable Domba 
woman and made her "the premier queen who enjoyed the privilege 
among royal ladies of being fanned by the Yak-tail,”®® Kalbana 
relates that she entered the saacd temple of Visnu, Ranasvamin 
near Srinagar to winch, followed by the feudatories, she paid a visit 
m te. Her tekwes were ■appmnted mbste. "Bmg bkk 
heads some of tl\c ^vapfc did not act as councillors but others 
who were wordly-wise administered state affairs lib ramisters." 
Kalliana adds that “an order issuing from the mouth of the Dombas, 
who Were proud of their status as members of the king’s frnnly, 
became lib a royal command difficult to transgress and was not 
transgressed by anyone.” Kalbana tells us that diose, who had actively 
supported this marriage and banqueted with the queen, were mimsters 
ofsuhsequent kings also. The horror of association with the Untouch- 
ables, wliich Kalliana expresses two centuries later, must have been a 
subsequent growth. In the time of Cabavarman and in that of his 
successors mcludmg the liigh caste Yasasbra no such antipathy 
apparently existed.^® Matrimonial albanccs of the big and the ruling 
family took place in the ordmary course witli the feudal barons 
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"Hictc is an old Msli proverb- 
“God made man m different races but 
woman of one race only." 
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(Dmuas).^* The status of a paniara was one to which a subjcci 
any caste could raise iiinisclf through wcaltli and inhucncc.^^ ' 
ruhng house of Kahnir formed matrimonial alliances with the nil 
families not only in India and on the border, but also witli tltc Turl 
dynasty of Kabid. Kalhana mentions the Indo-Scytluan Emyc 
idniska, the Clovis of Buddhist India, as one of the kings of Kah 
He correctly describes him and Huska, Jusb and the others 
Turuska^*^ (Samskrta for Turks). The foundations of this pi 
Buddhist Emperor in Kasmir arc mentioned by Kalhana, In 
middle of the scvcntli century', Hslian-Tsaiig together with liis tra' 
ling companion Prajuakara from Balkli put up in tlic monastery nc 
of Kabul, which had been built by Kaniska as a residence for 
Clnncsc princes who were lus hostages The learned pilgrim foi 
that the king of Kabul was a Buddhist Turk who, m common v 
ail princes on the Indo-Iranian frontier ofMongolo-Turkish orij 
claimed descent from the Emperor Kanisb. Buddhism was gradu 
replaced by Hinduism in Afghanistan as in ICasmir and Nepal. ' 
Turkish kings of Kabul adhered for seven centuries to the title of 
Emperor Kaniska, 5ahi-na-Sahi (bug of bngs) and called tlicmsc' 
the kings of the ^alii dynasty. It was not until some of the Ti 
had accepted the religion of Arabia that the Hindu Turks of Ka 
were forced to part with the districts of Kabul and Lainpab (Lamgli 
by the Muslim Turk Sabaktagin; the bugdom of tlic ^ahi, wli 
extended into the Punjab, was finally destroyed by Sabaktag 
son Mahmud, die Conqueror. Kalhana calls him Hammira wl 
IS the Samskrta form of Amir, a title winch the Turk had assumet 
defiance of the Aiahiaii Klialif at Baghdad. An account of tlic ■' 
betaveen the settled Tiirb and the nomad Turb is given as an cpiS' 
by Kalhana.^’ Mahmud’s victory was swift and decisive. The ] 
rage of Kalhana’s passionate Kifrniri nature spcab through tl 
verses avluch arc avrittcii with a pen of fire. The bugs of Kisi 
had for generations formed matrimonial alliances with the Tutl 
dynasty of Kabul and the famous queen Didda— the prototype of 
empress Cadierinc of Russia— was a grand-daughter of the i 
After the destruction of their bugdom, we learn from Kalli 
that the Turbsh Sain princes took refuge in Kasmir where tl 
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kcame ministers and generals and continued to intermarry witli the 
tulmg Wy of Kasmir up to the time of Kalliam. ^ 

It IS mtercstmg to pursue for a wKiIc the history of these remarbblc 
people, the Turks and Tartars who ruled in India as Buddhists and 
Hindus, during the first tliousand years of the Christian era. Wave 
after wave of the people of Central Asia and Tartary, when tlieir 
country became and, had passed east and west. One such Wave 
got as far north as the Baltic where they are known as the Finns. 
They were converted rather late to Ckistianity but when the Refor- 
mation amc they accepted Protestantism like their neighbours, 
In these days, they are well-known for their modem tendencies, 
woman sufirage, socialism and the like. Another wave arrived m the 
valley of the Danube and formed themselves into a nation now 
bown as the Hungarians. In tlrnt region, they were converted to 
Western Cliristiamty and living on the border of tbe area conquered 
by the Counter-Reformation most of die Magyars have remained 
Cathohes. A third wave of the Tartars went as lar as the Balkans 
and like all their neighbours became converts to Greek Christianity, 
Their cousins, the Tuib, who founded a great empire living m a 
part of the world where nearly all had become Moslems, also became 
Moslems. After losing die last province of their empire, they have 
decided to set up a secular state with democratic forms like the nations 
who won the last Great War. The Tartars, who stayed m Tartary, 
•are both Moslems and Buddhists and they might before long become 
commmiists and equal partners in the Union of Socialistic Soviet 
Republics, The Mongolo-Turks ruled in India for a while under 
Arabian names but they have done so for a much longer period as 
the Rsatnya rajahs, whose acscendants arc the Ruling Princes of 
India.^ h some of dien states, even at die present time one may 
get a glimpse of the world of the proud Rajaputras described by 
^iima. Count Keyserling observes: “It is a deBght to wander 
through this rose-tinted town. How splendid these Rajputs look' 
Li e m Jaipur is conducted no differently &om that at the courts of 
rulers m the heroic ap, as Vahnib has described it in the Rmmm. 
he world of the ^jput is indeed medieval, so much so that no boy 
whose ideas have been formulated by the novels of Fouque, would 
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be disappointed by its reality, bi Jaipur they do not ndc but gallop; 
all tlic arts of kniglitbood arc practised; only kniglitly virtues matter 
kniglits alone count. Here tliat excessive onc<sidcdncss predominatci 
wliicli alone leads to the production of strong and enduring forms, 
It is undoubtedly better if tlic forces of heredity arc over mtlicr than 
imdcr-cstimatcd. There arc no more noble types than these Rajputs; 
the best-bred herds arc rarely as perfect and as evenly beautiful a< 
this race. How paltry do the bearers of our oldest names, die oldest 
of which date only from yesterday cotnpatcA wii those of India^ 
appear by the side of any Rajput! We arc here concerned with dii 
greatest triumph of human Wding that I bow of; it is smiplj 
unlicard of tliat the result of centuries, if not of thousands of year' 
even of the wisest inbreeding, satisfy the liighcst demands so dial 
there IS no evidence of degeneration.’'^® It would thus appear dial 
die religion of a people is a matter of gcognaphy, while their national 
characteristics and social and moral developments aic due to theii 
history. 

ICasniir must have been in dose touch with the Ttirb of Cciitia! 
Asia during tlic centuries when Buddbsm was their national religion, 
The Cliincse pilgrim Ou-K.’ong who reached Kabii in 759 A.C, 
has left us an account of Ids visit. During the four years of Ids stay 
in Kasniir, he took die vow of a monk and studied Samskrta. He 
mentions that there were dircc hundred Duddldst convaits in Rainiit 
wkeh shows that in the 8th century Buddldsm was in a more flour- 
ishing condition than in die preceding century, when, the “Master 
of the Law” Hslian-tsang had visited Kasmir. Among the Kasmir 
Viharas mentioned by Ou-K’ong arc foundations of the royal flumhes 
of the Turks; he also mentions "the monaster)' of die general”. The 
Cliincse for general is Tsiaiig-Eun, a wcll-bown tide according 
to Professor Sykain Lki, of wkeh the Samskrta transcription was 
Caiikutja, Tks was the name of king Lalitaditya’s prime minister, 
who, according to Kalhana,was a Tuhbara^® and who m die 8th 
century built the Cankuna Vihara which was restored by the lady 
Sussala, the pious wife of a minister, in Kalliaiia’s thne.®^ Cankuna, 
who was a devout Buddlust, had begged die king to give him as a 
mark of royal favour die statue of Buddlia which had been brought 
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&om Magadiia (Bek) on the back of an elephant, We may be sure 
that die statue coveted by Caiikuna was, like the BuddJia of Saranatha 
or die Buddha of the Matkta Museum, a perfect piece of art, Kalhana, 
who saw it in the Vihara of Cankuna four and lialf centuries later, 
says: “la lus Vihara he tlien installed the Blessed One who shmes 
in lovely bronze as if he were dressed in ochre-brown garments, 
The country of Tuhkliara^^ (Tokharistan) situated between the country 
of the Altai Turb and north-west China was at that time inhabited 
by a population which like that of Kasmir was European in type. 
Their language Tuhkliarish was not Turko-Mongol. Recent dis- 
coveiies show that die people were Buddhists; the upper classes 
were deeply imbued with Saihskrta culture and tliat hundreds of 
moiib were engaged in translatmg Saihskrta boob into Tuhkliarish, 
Remarkable like the find of Saihskrta manuscripts by M, Pelliot, 
the German explorers and scholars, Doctor Von Lc Coq and Doctor 
Gtunwcdcl luve recently discovered magnificent stucco-work and 
fescocs of the seventh century in the ancient Tuhkliara country. 
The majority of the finds come from Turfan and the frescoes repre- 
sentmg Buddhas in the manner of the Graeco-Buddhist art of (^n- 
dhlra and pamtings representmg secular life are now lodged in the 
Museum fur Volkeikunde in Berlm. Turfan and Kucha were the 
centres of Indian culture and Sathskta learning. The Tuhkharan 
pamtings depict the aristocracy of Kucha elegantly dressed in straight 
“frock-coats” wliich arc drawn in at the waist by a belt and whidi 
widen out as they fall over the knees. The Buddkt lords of Kucha, 
donors or suppliants at the altar, appear as steel-clad warriors. The 
dress of the bights desaibed by Kaiiana is also t)ie long “frock-coat” 
held at the waist by the Virapatta (the hcro’s-band), Tlie terra-cotta 
tiles of Harvan in Kasmir (third century A,c.) depict bights on horse- 
back, With bow and quiver of arrows, wearing long “frock-coats” 
with the flutteting edges of the “Virapatta” as described by Kalhana, 
The tile-paved courtyard of Harvan is extremely interestmg on 
account of the portraits of ethnic types which arc Central Asian as 
well as the style of dress and ornaments of the men and women of 
tliat age. Some of the figures and attitudes are Pompeian, a few of 
the women appear to be in Greek dress while others are dressed in 
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Central Asian style whicli is still tlic dress of tlie Hindu woman of 
tlie Patijab. Tlic Hiirvan tiles also show the Kundala or large cat- 
oniamciit'’^ often referred to by Kalliana. 

The women of Kahnir have Been famous for their loveliness; 
Marco Polo liad heard of tlicir beauty in Ccntial Asia, but the first 
European who lias left us an account of it is the Prciichman Bcniicr. 
He writes: “The people of ICadicmirc arc proverbial for their com- 
plexions and fine forms. Tlicy arc well made as the Emopeans, and 
tkir faces Iwc iwitlvit the Tartar ftw nose nor the small pig eyes 
that distinguish the natives of Kaclicgucr, and which generally mark 
those of Great Tibet. The women especially arc very handsome; 
It is from diis coimtry that nearly every mdividiial, when first admitted 
to the court of the Great Mogol, selects wives or concubines, that his 
cliildrcn may be wlutci tiian the Indians and pass for genuine Mo- 
gols,”^^ To see handsome women was not at that time ca^ for the 
Kahnitis converted to Islam had adopted the Purdah and Bernier 
had to pose as a young Persian m sc.arch of a bride! In ICalliana’s 
lustory, however, we find that women liad already emerged ftom 
the domestic into tlic political stage, were free, owicd immovable 
property,^® managed their own estates and even fought at the head 
of tlicir troops,®' One of dicsc brave ladies has, curiously enough, 
the ancient Iranian name of Silla.®® Buddhism, no doubt, accounted 
for the superior status of women which they still retain wherever 
Biiddlusra survives as in Burmali, ICafinir state and us neighbouring 
hills. Kalhana’s views on the rciationslup between the sexes arc not 
the least interesting part of liis book. He discloses the deep uiHucnce 
of Buddlusm on Iiis mind in the stoiy' of the love-affair of the princess 
Anahgalckha.®!^ The fiiithlcss wife of Airriikara, a rebel coimmmdant 
of a fort, liad been communicating the scact plans of the ImsKuid 
to her lover in tlic besieging royal fora. ICalhana writes tlisl about 
the rebel commander: “Alatiikaracakra was forgivmg and realizing 
tliat m the maintenance of a firm friendship was happmess he liad 
Icanit to overlook; he did not bear her a grudge for the fault like the 
Bodliisattva who feels no anger even towards a smner."®® Kalhana, 
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wkn he wrote his poem, must kvc been m the half-way house of 
life TOth wide experience of men and women. HiS icfeiences to 
monogamy*'^ show his admiration of the ancient Aryan and Brah- 
manical ideal which the people of India, barring the ruling princes, 
have iccognized smee the age of the hero of the Miwjfma. 

The ktory of Kasmir helps us to trace the growth of what has 
been called Sati. Sati (Sk. Anugaraana— Mowing to death) grew 
out of a custom of the Scytho-Tartars, among whom it was usual 
for vassals and liegemen upon the death of their lord to hill them- 


selves. The custom survived during the age of chivalry in Kasmir 
for several ceiiturics as it apparently still docs among the Japanese, 
A woman of quahty gave up her life for the sake of a principle of 
honour. A kmght was expected to die fighting and his lady and 
vassals to remain true to the traditions of Ksatriya cluvalry. The 
honourable end was the one tiling which could not be taken fiom 
a person of high birth ® In of time, the custom, which at 
first was confined to the martial invaders, spread among the higher 
classes— like the Purdah. Anugamana was denounced as futile by Bam 
in the seventh century in his novel the Knimhnri. It is interesting to 
note that the first kmg who made his best effort to suppress Sati was 
Akbar, the descendant of the people from wliom India liad borrowed 
the custom m the past The Kasmiti kings, like the Sabs of Kabul, 
were probably Aryanised Turks and disregarded the Aryan rules of 
maniagc; kmg Sussala chose abode and accepted her younger sister as 
bs daughtcr-in-law, and king Jayasimha gave bs two daughters, one 
to the Khasa ebef of Rajapuri and the other to that cbef’s son!'’^ 
Monarchy m the Vcdic period, accordmg to the view of German 
Kholars, was clcctivc;M it became hereditary m the epic age. Kalhana’s 
ktory shows the kmgsbp in Kasmir to be elective in the early stages, 
t the end of the fifth Taranga, there is an mteresting account of tlic 
election of the king as a result of wiiich Yasasbra (939-94S a.C.) 
ascended the throne, Tlic ktory of hereditary monarchy is the 

ktory ofmedioaity,thcKasniirikmgs were controUedandeM^^^^ 

by powerful mdividuals or cliques "as arc snakes by snake-charmers” 
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"Sinct a living being miisi inevitably// 


die, why then allow honour to be 
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for tlieir om benefit.®^ Poliiical factions 'won the support of tbe 
military organisations®® die Tantrm, the Praetorians of Kasmii, or 
the Ekanga, die gendarmes, who supported the royal authority and, 
like the Tantrm, guarded the palace and the king’s person. Church 
and state worked hand in hand; in eases of difference, the priests 
resorted to hunger-strike m a body as a powerful political weapon 
to remove or oppose an obnoxious mmistcr, or measure of policy 
or in defence of the country. The kings and the royal family founded 
Buddhist Stupas and Viharas and the same time the temples of the 
gods including the sun-god. It is not iinhkcly that Iranian influence 
may have penetrated to Kasmir just as it had spread to Rome and 
to the remote corners of Central Asia. The sun was worslupped by 
the Iranians as well as by other peoples like the Axtccs and the Incas. 
According to Mr. Bertrand Russell, there is reason to think that the 
doctrines of Zarathustra, the holy prophet of Persia, had inspired 
Xcplir’s hchoccntnc cosmogony. In any asc, we bow tliat the 
Turko-Mongol Akbar was influenced by Zarathustra and offered 
prayers to the sun. hi India die Vcdic Ary.ans had also worsliippcd 
the sun and tlic fouiidmg of sun-temples continued in various parts 
of India of winch the temple of Siirya m Orissa built in the 13th 
century is a flue example. Sun temples Were built in Kabir at different 
times such as tlic temple of Jayasvarain and Martaiida. The latter 
built after the Arabs had overrun Persia could hardly be ascribed 
to Iranian influence. Like the iconoclast bigs of Byzantium, Kasmir 
also produced her Iconoclast in Rarsa whom KalJiana, perhaps re- 
calling the v.mdalism of Mahmud, comp, arcs to a Turuska.®’ K.alha- 
Ua’s poem IS not merely a collection of old legends and mytlis like 
the Slidimicl} of Firdausi, It is mvaluablc for fixing many dates 
in Indian history and above afl the dates of many scholars who wrote 
literary and pliilosophical works. The brains of its people arc the 
best assets of a country and K3!iian.a has taken pains to record the 
names of authors, poets and playwrights®® as well as to trace tlirough 
several generations the Iiistorics of families who served the state. 
Kalhana was a Braliman. Abu-l-Fazl, the clnoniclcr of Akbar, thus 
desaibes the Kasmiri Brahmans.®® "The Bralumii class is very nume- 
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rous Although Kasmir has a dialect of its own, their learned hoob 
arc in the Sanskrit language. They have a separate character which 
they use for manuscript work and they write cluefly on tnz which 
15 the bark of a tree. The majority of the natrow-mmded conservatives 
of blind tradition are Sunnis, and there arc some Imamis and Nur- 
habhis, who arc perpetually at strife with each other. They are cluefly 
flomPersiaaiidTurkistan. The mostrcspectablc class in this countryis 
that of the Bralunans who, no tivithstandmg their need of freedom from 
the bonds of tradition and custom, arc true worshippers of God They 
do not loosen the tongue of calumny against those not of their frith, 
nor beg,norimportune. They cniploythemsclvesmplantmg fruit trees, 
and aregeiieraBya source ofbcncfit to the people " Some of the celebra- 
ted frimhes mentioned by Kalliana,suchas thcRajaiiaka(Razdan)and 
Kab (K 3 k), have survived, they are the inheritors of their ancient 
culuire and they still keep the torch of Icatmng alight in Kasmir. 

Towards the end of die eighth Tarahga, Kalhana gives a sketch of 
the private life of the contemporary kmg Jayasiiiiha, the queen 
Radda Cevi and their chatnung little children. He concludes the 
poem with a verse comparing to the swift current of the Godavari, 
the river of the Dekhan, lus own Riwro/ Ri'figi— the title wJiich he had 
aheady mentioned m the Prologue. And so ends the saga of Kasmir. 

Kalhana knew that cverythmg withered with age and decayed 
111 time, only the artist could seize the passing form and stamp it m 
a mould that resists mortality— 

All things pass, strong .irt alone 
Can know ctermty; 

The marble bust outhves tbe state, 

And the austere raedaUion 
Which sonic toiler finds 
Under tlic cartli 
Preserves the emperor. 

Even the gods must die; 

But sovere^n poetry 
Rcniams, 

Stronger than death. 

Gfliid'cr 

DistiuctJaii, Bmiiliy 
March z 6 , 1933 
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Finsi Tamnga 

Ami - Hflil to Sn Gmso-o soliiiatm 

To tm ckrmmg with the collective iridescence of jewels on the 
heads of snakes which adorn liim-a salutation; m lum who is like 
the wislimg tree of paradise arc absorbed those who have been 
liberated. I 


Notes expteory of the text winch 
appeared to he necessary hive been 
gweiv here though it would hive been 
easy to allow the text to bristle with 
footnotes and references In the either 
Tanngas there is not i verse but 
would liive clamoured for them and the 
letter-press would have been swallowed 
by a mass of comment Short archieo- 
logial references to finds m Kalmir 
since 1900, when Sir A Stem published 
his translation, ate made and a biblio- 
graphy is added which, it is hoped, 
will be found useful 

The poem opens with a salutation 
to Ganes'a, the patron of learning, 
whose assistance it is customary to 
seek for the successful achievement of 
a literary undcrtakmg A dehgkful 
description of Ganesa is given by M 
Rene Grousset, consemtor and lec- 
turer at the Musee Guimct of Pans, 
as follows 

"Ganda with Ins head and trunk 
and one tusk (the other having been 
broken m a mythological adventure) 
and Ins cunning little eyes and round 
belly, IS accompanied by Ins ciony rat, 
as sly as himself who, m case of need, 
carries Inm on its back, he has as his 
attributes the goad (ankufa; and the 
rosary (aksaniala) and is oie of the 
most popular figures m Indii Umting 
m himself, as he does, the nature of the 
two most mtclhgent creatures in crea- 
tion-man and the elephant— it was 
natural that he should have become the 
godofmeu of letters 


We may add that he is rcmaibbly 
fond of good cliccr— which is hardly 
likely to make ham unpopular with 
the wits And, finally, to put the 
finishing touch to his prepossessing 
character, he is able in case of need to 
combme the greatest kmdlniess-fot 
there is no deity more benevolent— 
witli a rcmarbblc steadfastness, m 
battle” 

Sn— when applied to the gods, the 
temples, monasteries, etc means holy 
or blessed, in the case of kings and 
princes it would mean His Majesty or 
His Highness The term u annent 
The Peshwas used it m the form 
‘Shnmant’ (His Highness) for themselves 
winch IS still m use among the prmccs 
and ruhng chiefs of the Dckhan In 
recent times the Indian National Con- 
gress has made the use of this term 
popular, Sriyuta and S rimati ("endow cd 
with Sn”) have now replaced the 
Enghsh Mr and Mrs or Miss respectively 

I In obedience to the canon of Indian 
Poebes the operang verse of the first 
and of each successive Taranga contains 
an mvocation to the deity Kalhana 
gives us a picture m terms of Indian 
art and legend of the diametncally 
opposite prmciples which combrnc to 
make unity in Nature and which 
under the name of §iva inspired a 
hvuig fiuth in abnegation, love, chanty, 
tenderness &va, "the kindly,” is men- 
tioned m the Vedas He begins as 
Rndra, the god of the whirlwmd and 
untamed forces of Nature, until m the 
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Her forchcid is marked widi sifiion, pendant from the car she 
wears sportively a cluster of earrings for display, the beauty of her 
white tluoat has the semblance of the occan-boni conch, tlic bosom is 
garbed in a faultless brassiere, Ins forehead is marked with the fiery 


course of centuries Siivi philosophy 
develops and all tlic gods arc absorbed 
111 fiiva 111 a grand monism wlucli 
replaces Indian polytheism as 
well as the ethical philosopliy of 
■Qiiddtia 5 tva IS portrayed as an ascetic 
with braided curls, smeared with 
ashes His gannent is the tiget-shn 
V isuLi tlic serpent emblem of eitrinl 
wisdom IS round his iicck-~hc cimcs 
a garland of skulls and haunts clnmcl- 
houscs and cemeteries, in liis matted 
hair he carries the Gaiigj on liis fore- 
head he wears the crescent-moon 
During the churning of tlic sea by the 
gods and the Titans the devastating 
poison Hilahali avas cast up As a 
supreme act of self-sicnficc ^iva swal- 
lowed tlic deadly poison which scorched 
Ins wlutc throat and indelibly marked 
It blue since when he actjuited the 
epithet of Nilikantln or BluMliroat 
The inalovolciit dwarf Miijilaka was 
at one time instigated by heretics, 
^iva subdued him and made him an 
attendant 

Siva has four arms in the two upper 
ones he holds the tambourine (dhakki) 
and the antelope (mfga), tlic two lower 
ones represent the Mudras or gestures 
of granting a favour (Varada haste) 
and freedom from menace (Abhaya 
Iiasta) S)\ a lias a third eje m the middle 
of the forehead, the flanc from whidi 
reduced to ashes Kama, the god of 
Love, who, with tlie iiclp of Ins fnend 
and ally, the god of Spring, had en- 
deavoured to disturb ims austerities 
by shooting at him with Sow cr-arrows 
Kama, the immortal god did not 
perish but consumed in the mighty 
Same he lias since been avitlioiit a 
body (Ainnga) and continues to live 
m the minds of crcitcd beings Kama's 
purpose was achieved the wedding of 
Siva and Pirvitj tool plicc 'ind their 
oSspnng Kumira the wir-god, de- 
feated the Asuras the powers of dark- 
ness, and saved the Devas, the sluniiiff 

a 


ones Thus Hara or Siva, the destroyer 
of love, became the best of lovers 
In die words of Bhartrhari, cvljng 
and poet ‘ Unique among lovers is 
radiant Hara who bears m the half of 
Ills body his beloved ' Referring to 
this allegor;, M Grousset observes 
' On turning from Buddhist poetry and 
monlitj so pure and gentle that the 
heart at once goes out to them we 
are perliaps a little taken aback by tins 
Hindu polytheism with its confused 
iimumcrablc tliroiig of contradictory 
forms But in the philosophy of Siva- 
ism Its apparent fincifulncss falls mto 
some order and talcs on a metaphysical 
significance winch is, m its way, as 
noble and elevated as tint ofBuddlusin 
itself and perhaps even richer It is 
a grand and profound doctniic, which 
will remind us of certain aspects of tlie 
thconcs of Nietzsche, for it, too, 
transcends botli good and evil being 
higher than loth and going bc)ond 
optimism and pessimism alike it 
contains a pessimism that is m some 
sort iicroie— for the god dances on 
corpses among chimel-liotiscs but it 
coittauis an optiimsm os well, a pitiless 
and mlmmaii optimism— or superhu- 
nnn, if we prefer so to call it, for out 
of all this destruction is bora and 
pcrjictuatcd a fearful joy, the joy of 
matter eternally renewed' 

In the middle ages Sivaism inspired 
tlic grand sculpture of the Deklian, 
dancing (Tandav a referred to m V jSi) 
onci c'nssicii ^lamskrta poetry avcrc 
also inspired by the same transcen- 
dental philosophy 

Tlic Kismirl view of life is to live 
in tune with and at death to attain, 
Siyujya or commumnn with the In- 
finite Siva "the lundly," Ins in 
addition to the Samlnra-murti (des- 
tructive aspect) also the Atuigralia- 
-miirti (beneficent aspect) which is here 
referred to The tree of paradise is the 
Kalpa-tani (Wisliiiig-trcc) 
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flame, dose to tlie eat lie carries a collection of snakes wko playfully 
open tlicir mouths, tlie lustre of ks throat gleams white despite the 
nuance of the occan-hom poison, the chest has for armour the lord of 
tile snakes , may the part of Siva, half of whom is muted widi lus wife, 
be for youi glory whether it is the left or the right 2 

Wortliy of homage is the mdcscribable insight of a gifted poet Proh^ue 
winch excels the stream of ambrosia smcc tlirongh it is achieved a 
permanent embodiment of glory by the poet and odiers as well 3 

Who else is capable of mabig wvid before one’s eyes pictures 
of a bygone age barmig the poet and the Creator who aeatc naturally 
delightful productions’ 4 

Were he not to have tlie awareness, through mtuition, of existences 
winch he is about to levcal to everyone what other mdication would 
there he of tlie divme percepnon of the poet’ 5 

Although owmg to the exigency of the length of the nariative 
a variety of events have not been set dotvn m detail, there should stillbc 
in this poem enoughmatcnal forthe delectation of thenghtmmdcd 6 
That man of merit alone deserves praise whose language, like 
tliat of a judge, a, recountmg the events of the past has discarded 
bias as well as prejudice 7 


a There IS a double entendre m this 
verse The right half of Siva is mile the 
left.half IS female and all the attnbutes 
thus have two mcinitigs wbeh have 
been separatdv ttinsktcd 
3 Pcatibb IS a tcchsnca! term ra 
Saraskta Poetics and means genius or 
nistmctive gift of poetry The Germans 
know It as Unuidhchkeit or infinitude 
Through Pranblia immoitality is con- 
ferred on those tvliom the poet des- 
aibcs It IS thus superior to ambrosia 
wbcli Confers raunottaby only on 
those who possess it, but not on others 
"The expression boay’ is used to 
justify the compinsoii implied here 
and cvprcssed m the next verse, of 
poets to Bnhmtdeva or Prajapati who 
produces out bodies The author docs 
not mean that m being compared to 
Ptajapati poets who write about lings 
and their doings make bstoty out of 
nothing but that they resemhic Praja- 
pati 111 giving beautiful shape to well- 
bowa facts just as the latter creates 


matenal bodies wtli matter already 
existing m the world” 

— S PPandit Introduction to GniiifiiiiiJto 
4-j K 3 Vi=thc poet-seer It is interest- 
ing to compare with these verses a 
passage from Carlyle He says ‘In 
the older languages Vitcs meant poet 
and prophet But now I say who- 
ever may forget tbs divmc mystery, 
the Vates whether prophet or poet 
has penetrated into it is a man sent 
btlict to make it impressively knoivn 
to us Hut always is bs message, he 
B to reveal that to us, that sacred 
mystery wbch he, mote than others, 
lives ever present witli Wble others 
forget It he knows it I might say he 
has been dnven to bow it, without 
consent asked of him, he fini bmscif 
living III It, bound to live m it Once 
more, here is no Hearsay, but a direct 
Insight and Belief whosoever may live 
in the shows of things it is for bm a 
necessity of nature to hve in the very 
fact of tbngs ’ -Hew esPoet 
7 The stanird wbcli Kalhana sets to 
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Witliout kirkcniiig to tlie reason why tlic theme, winch has hci 
treated already by our predecessors, has once again been dealt witli, 
will not be fair on tlic part of the discriramate to turn away tin 
faces, 

Wlicn they, who had pieced together die liistory of the Idngs, ca 
one as he saw it, had gone to their rest, what kind of skill is it otu 
part of those bom in later times that tlicy should add to tlic narrativ 
Hence my endeavour will be m this nanative of past events to rep, 
by all maimer of means where there is error. 9. 

The voluminous worb iii fragments containing the early Insto 
of the kmgs were epitomized in Suvrata’s composition so that th 
may be remembered. 

The style of Suvrata being irksome, owing to die fault of pcdanti 
his composition, although it has acquired celebrity, is lackmg in t 
art of the cxposmoii of the theme. 

Wlnlc owmg to an mcomprclicnsiblc lack of care m die work 
Ksemendta, knotvii as the List of Kmgs, even a portion is not fi 
from error, aldiough it is the composition of a poet. 


.VwlT'j: of il'f 
Dook III of the AMUstm aeils with tl.c 
constitution of the civil end cnmiml 
courts, tiic judges, and their duty to be, 
among other things, strictly impirtiii. 
For Jack of iinpartnlity and other 
failure of duty three kinds of amerce* 
ments are prescribed, sec under ‘Saha* 
sam', ztlff/w/iijfM, Bk. Ill, 

“Tins gives as good a dcfuution of in 
honest chronicler as i\c could wish for, 
even III our o\mi age of historical 
accuncy”— S P Ihindit 
p-io, Nrpi~litcnlly “protector of 
humanity" is the king. In the English 
translation the ^\ori king occurs ed 
nauseam; in the onghnl, however, 
there arc scores of different w,iys of 
cvprcssiiig the same idra, c.g lord of 
the land-tir earth-of men and 
protector, ruler, chief of the land, etc. 
There are nummcrablc words in 
Samsfcrta for land, men, earth, ruler, 
etc Hie earlier translators erred in 
using the word ‘Ung’ for all kinds of 
rulers including petty cluifs of the 
hill states, 

There is nothing more beautiful or 
interesting than the truth or at least 


iJif cto DDc js ahJe to nuke loam 
the truth The author is dctcmiincd 
resist the temptation to enhance 
marvel of reality by adding naarv 
that may be attnetive but not tr 
j I, Suvrata ])r. BSJi!frs,a)5 “Suvr 
apparently wrote a handbook of 
history of Kasmir to be committed 
memory m the schools winch as us 
m India caused the loss of the mi 
aiiDcnt hooks on the subject" 

13. Kycmcndra. According to Pan 
Madhusudaii Kaiil who has cdi 
Dchfdtk and hkimiiSlii (Kasi 
Senes of Tevts and Studies) the autl 
Kycmciidra lived m the period pjo-it 
AD, Kycmcndra was of wcalt 
parentage, well educated, and 1 
tnvclicd extensively abroad Althoe 
he was bom witlim tlic fold of Sivai 
he had been dnawn towards the Y, 
niva faith owing to Ins studies w 
Soma Biiagavata, His niibiassccl m 
led him to the study of Buddhi 
which he esteemed very Inghly. 
number of lus works have survived 
hst of winch is given by Pandit M 
Katil. Tlic Nmmlila is a remarka 
work ni the Samskrta language m 
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Moreover, eleven wih of former savants contammg tlic annals 
of royalty kve been sautmsed by me as wll as tk views of tbe 
Sage Nila. 

By the inspection of ordinances of former bngs relating to religious 
foundations and grants, laudatory inscnptions as well as written 
records, all wearisome error has been set at rest. 15 


style of Voltaire Isemendra is latterly 
satirical atom the gotetnment offiaals 
of his day (Kayastha), but with regard 
to the numerous other cancatutes and 
scenes from the daily life of the penod, 
his sarcasm is much less bitter and 
often Addisoman He tells us that he 
was the first person to tender into 
Samstrh, the svotk of Gunadhya, 
the Bfkl-kmlie, or Great Story winch 
was in the Pisaca dialect This work 
composed m ancient Pushto m the 
first century of the Chnstian era must 
have rivalled the MaUliSratti as it is 
stated to have consisted of i, 00,000 
Slokas Bhatta Somadev\ a younger 
contemporary of Ksemendra, translated 
into Samsl rta Gutiadhya’s work at the 
request of the queen Sutyamati who 
became a Sati in io8t AD The 
Kismiri version is now famous as the 
Kadia-sanl-sJ^arfl which has beentians- 
lated into numerous modern languages 
One of K^emeiidra’s strikingly original 
poems which is extant is the Smtiyu- 
iiiMa describing the rakish progress of 
a courtesan throughout the Kasmir 
valley The various scenes of die 
courtesan Kankah's thnlhng adventures 
can all be easily traced on the map 
Ksemendra was a lover and patron of 
the stage and a frequent play-gocr 
KaSmir remamed the refuge of the 
Indian theatre after it had ceased to 
exist in India In his work, the Km- 
kiitlMmia, Ksemendra advises as- 
pirants to poetic fame to improve 
their taste by the study of current 
tbeatricsl reprosentatiom At the end 
of his book, T/ie Smisknt Dram, 
Prof A B Keith refctnng to tbs work 
of Ksemendra adds "doubtless the 
Mahoincdan conquest seriously affected 
the vogue of the classical drama, which 
was ohuoxious” to the Maliomtdan 
rulers “as being closely identified both 
with the national religion and die 


national spinl of India The hugs, who 
had been the mam support of the 
actors and poets alike, disappeared from 
their throne or sufad reverses in 
fortune Hie tradition of dramatic 
performances gradually vanished” (p 



The work referred to is the Wilfl- 
iiialnpmm, the Samskrta text of which 
has been edited by Prof Kanjilal and 
Pandit] D Zadoo, Punjab Sanskrit 
Senes 1924 Nila is the patron samt of 
Kafmir 

'That Kalliana did not, in giving 
the account that he has given m his 
Tmitpim, draw upon his imagination 
but upon ancient ttadiUons, is shown 
by the fact that the Si-yu-ki or The 
Memoirs of Hiouen-Tlisang relates, on 
the authority of ancient Sansknt books 
which he translated, substantially the 
same story as Kalhaiia docs about two 
facts m the history of Kashmir, we. 
1st, the fact, that that country wluch 
was once the bed of a vast lake, came 
to be miraculously reclaimed, that a 
race of dragons possessed the lake as 
its presiding spints and that even when 
the lake was turned into the bigdom 
of Kashmir the dragons (Nagas) conti- 
nued to be Its guardian spints, and 2nd, 
that Mihirakula was a cruel kmg who 
was a great enemy of Buddhism, and 
who acquired a notoncty for killing 
people, whether offending or not, 
men women and clnldrcn See Raja- 
tarangini,! 25-31, 291-329 M Stanis- 
las Jiien’s Mcmoin dc aouen-Thsang, 
Vol 11 pp 169-170, and 190-197’ 
— S P Pandit. 
15 On the terras Sasana, Prafastr- 
patli and Sastra the following able note 
will be of interest 
“When bugs arc installed and 
aowntd, edicts are issued for the 
purpose of announcing the fact, or for 
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Fifty-two kuigs hid, tliroiigli lack of tmclitioii, passed into oblivion, 
out of these have been discovered by me from die Nilamata the four, 
namely Goiianda and others. i6 


remitting ccrtiin ti\cs wd imposts, or 
for stopping certiiii pmcticcs, siicli is 
the sliuglitcr of aumuls for sicnficc 
or food, or for dcchnng ccitim rules of 
policy which the ling crowned will 
follow, or gnntiiig hiids md illowanccs 
to temples, moiiistencs or to iiidi- 
viduils I iusc w otild be called Pntishtln 
Slnsain Besides these tiierc ire others, 
such IS those inscribed ou temples iiid 
other public buildings erected duiiiig 
their reigns by them or l;i) private 
mdividinlSjOiicoppcrplitc grants nude 
by tliein at other times tlnn tint of 
ihcir coronations, on stone, wood 
and metal or hoii'cliold goods such as 
ornamental plates and salvers, on 
which the iiiilcrs of donors, especially 
if patronized by or cotniectcd with 
the court of the king have mscriptioiis 
engraved containing the name of the 
king and possibly those of one or nvo 
of ins ancestors, his date, etc Tiicse 
IK tk wwctvpvvwvvs vvlvvdv K-vlktn 
refers to is Piirviblnrttvastii Slnsainm 
Pnshasti Pitta A Pitta is i piece of 
cloth to pmit 1 picture iipoii, iho on 
which the name's and deeds of one’s 
ancestors arc eulogisticilly described 
As the astrologer Ins his scroll coiuaiii- 
jng events of the past and of tlie future 
year, which he reads m every family 
and ni every temple oil the new year’s 
day (Clnitra Siidi 1), so the Clnnin or 
Bhata, or court bard, has his scroll of 
the king's ancestors, m winch their 
names, their great and valorous deeds, 
their icnovvncd virtues and their 
victories, arc poaically described 
The scrolls arc sometimes read by 
the bird to the family circle and, 
their friends on certain household occa- 
sions such as the Shnddln martuges, 
etc These arc ashit the author calls 
Psaslnsu Patti, atom winch snbsctjuent- 
ly came to be applied to short poetical 
or prose woil s, even when written on 
paper instead of on saolls of cloth, 
and even when they were mcorporaied 
m long inscriptions engraved on stone 
slabs The latter arc also, perhaps, 


included m the signification here of 
the term The practice of court or 
hereditary or professional hards rrndmg 
to their masters or patrons the eulogistic 
accounts of their forcfitlicrs contiiiicd 
m their hooks and wnlteii by their 
(the bards ) ancestors from generation 
to generation on festive occasions, is 
still in vogue m western India Tlicse 
poets arc tcelnncally called ‘Valiivaii- 
cliis', tint IS to say, readers of Vihis 
or manuscript books 
Slnstri This Ins been supposed to he 
a dillicult evprcssioii Lassen tal es it to 
mean bools on Law, Dharnnshasiras, 
while Professor Bnhler says ‘The Slns- 
tras arc the works on tiic various 
sciences, or, to use a short e\pre'Sion, 
the Mnuiscripis of Sanskrit books, 
vvluch m Kashmir mostly give at the 
end some information regarding the 
atithor, together vv ith the date ’ Hioucih 
Thsiiig, when spcilmg of Buddliistic 
letCKWK, viptcvill', vie cwtvwccwcsvv with 
the synods held by Kimshla and 
Ashoka, uses the word somewhat 
freely, is Abhidliarma-shasira.ctc pretty 
much III the way we may uscSiddliJnta, 
or Nibiiiilln But it is certam that 
Kallntia uses the lemi neither in the 
suist indicated by Lassen, nor that 
suggested by Professor Bulila nor 
tint m wlucli It IS found used in Hioucn- 
Thsang IIis sense of the term must 
be as definite as tint of shasani and 
Piishastipatta, and the word as a 
nunc must refer to a literature, 
and so It does It mems memoirs 
of renowned pcnoi ages, or biogn- 
plucil works, historial sketches of 
the lives of famous persons, wliicli 
we usually call 'Chantis In this definite 
sense the word is actually used by 
Jam writers Sec Pnbluv iki-clnrita, at 
the close of thcmcmoir of Vnddhavadi 
and Siddlnsciii, Vlll 79 " 

-S P Pandit 
16 "It appears from tins tliat 111 Kal- 
Inna’s time tlic tradition was current 
that records of the prehistoric fifty-two 
kings had once CMStcd, but tint they 
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Formerly by die Brahman Helaraja, a professmg Pisupata, a work 
had been composed called Parlhimiih, conmmig twelve thousand 
verses, Padmamdura, liavmg studied Ins work, adopted m his own 
composition the list of eight kings, Lava and Ins successors who 
preceded Asoka and others. 

Also the five bugs, bcgimung with Asoka, whom the illustrious 
ChaviHakra mentions, they arc from among the fifty-two, for Ins 
verse is as follows. ^9 

“From Asoka to Ablumaiiyu the five, who have been cimmcratcd 
as kmgs, were taken from the very fifty-two by the ancients, 20 
This saga which is properly made up should be useful for kings 
as a stimulant or as a sedative, like a physic, according to tunc and 


place. 

liid been lost ¥licn m stanza 45 the 
author says that no poets had celebrated 
the doings of those kings, he is not 
appattntly to be understood literally, 
as ss shown by the particle Dhtuvam 
‘as if’ In the following lines also the 
poet repents that the records had been 
lost, not that they nm ctistod" 
— S B Bandit 
17 Helarija KaJmiri nuthot of the 
hfllycpiKiiyc His age is uncertain he 
lived m the pdi or loth century Pisu- 
pata=onc of the $aiva sects wlio 
identify Isvara, the Supreme Ruler, 
with Siva (Pasupati) whom they be- 
lieve to be the creator and ruler of the 
world but not its mitcnal cause With 
the Saukliyas they admit the notion of a 
plastic material cause (Pradhana) wlulc 
they follow Pataiijali in affirmuig the 
existence of a supreme God It is 
interesting to note that Palupati is still 
the patron deity of the independent 
Hmdu Kingdom of Nepal 
Dvijanina=liter 3 lly twice-horn— a 

Brahman The initiation of a Brahman 
like the ceremony of Baptism is con- 
sidered a second birth In anaent Greece 
in the cult of Dionysus the initiate was 
called “twt-born” 
ip Chavillskara Nothing is bown 
about Inin “Do these lines not warrant 
a suspiaon that, hfce some of us, Kal- 
hana wonldhavc desired to place within 
the historical penod two or three of 
those kings whom wc call histoncal 
Ashoka,Ja]aukas,Damodara, Kanishka 


21 

(with Hushka and Jushh), and Abhi- 
manyo andwhoiiiKalhanaaho seems 
to have regarded m the same light, 
bemuse he places them immediately 
before the histoncal pctiod, but that he 
placed them before the lustorical penod 
on the authonty, quoted, of Sn- 
ChhvnMani’ If so, at sa not Mma, 
but ins predecessors who arc res- 
ponsiblc for assigning to a period 
before Goiianda 111 , the bng, of 
whom alone wc know anything from 
iiidepciidcnt sources” — S P Pandit 
21 Katha lias been translated htcrally 
as the Saga ( compare the Teutonic 
sagan to say) According to the an- 
aent Indian viuv of medicine a drug 
may beshmadativc or sedative according 
to the season— ICala, as well as the 
country or place— Desa, where it is 
admimstcrcd 

Prof Buhlcr thus translated this 
verse “Tills nairativc (of mine) which 
is arranged m proper order and re- 
sembles a medicine is useful for in- 
cTOing as well as dmaimshmg the 
(statement of previous writers regard- 
ing), I mgs, place and time’’ Sir A 
Stem's note on this is as follows “The 
context docs not seem to me to ncctssi- 
tatc tbs interpretation which would 
place an aavkward and unnecessary con- 
fession in the mouth of the author 
However much tlie views and aims of a 
Hindu Kavi may differ from the 
stardards of critical history, we can 
scarcely expect him to boast of the 
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And m any case wliat man of ciiltnrc is there, to whose heart such 
a coimcctcd narrative dealing with innumerable incidents of the 


remote past will not appeal? 

liberties ho niiy hive tiLen with the 
records of arlier authors" Sir A 
Stem's translation, winch is also errone- 
ous, IS as follows 

“This narntivc (of mine), which is 
properly artingcd and whicli resembles 
1 medicine, is useful where the (accounts 
regarding the) place and time of Lings 
arc fluctuating (Lit growing and ditm- 
nishmg) " 

The real meaning of the verse is tint 
the poem should prove useful to Lings 
m prosperity and m adversity in diffe- 
rent ages itid countnes since it con- 
tains many tiles which, like a coircctly 
dispensed medicine, ire capable of 
soothing orstimulating This was point- 
ed out by Mr S P Pandit as early is 
iS88 He observes "But nothing Ins 
hitherto been adduced which shows 
tint Kalhana shortened or Iciigchcncd 
the years of a single Ling simply to 
suit a system of dates which he had 
adopted, not because it was correct, 
but because it was convenient or 
comctitioml I make this statement 
because he Ins actually been charged 
witii having done so, and hiving 
purposely done so, and indeed to have 
written his Rijatanngini for the pur- 
pose of cnablmg any of his readers 
also to do the same As the charge has 
been preferred by one, for whose 
opinions I have the highest and smccrest 
respect, it is not without the greatest 
hesitation and reluctance tint I have 
here ventured to suggest that there arc 
no facts to support the charge Pro- 
fessor Biihlet says 

‘As regards the of the coiitciiLs of 
the Rajatarangau for the history of 
Kasmn and of India a great deal temams 
to be done for the earlier portion, 
up to the beginning of the Karkota 
dpasty Killnna’s chtonology of the 
Gonandiya dynasties 15, as Professor 
Wilson, Professor Lassen and General 
Cuniunghim have pointed our, value- 
less An author, who connects the 
lustoty of hiS country with the imagi- 
nary date of a legendary event, like the 
coronation of Yudhishthira, and boasts 
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tint his inmtivc tesemblcs a racdicmc 
and IS useful for increasing and diminish- 
ing the (statements of previous writers 
regardmg) kings, place, and time, must 
ahvays be sharply controlled and de- 
serves no credit whatcaer in those 
portions of Ins work, where Ins narra- 
tive shows any suspicious figures or 
facts ' 

' Kalinin’s meaning is very different 
He does not boast tliat Ins work 15 
mcfiil for lengthening or shortening 
the periods of the Kishmman kings 
or the statements about thtir times or 
territories, but only tint it mil be 
useful m furnishing a mcdiciiic in the 
shape of mucli consolatory and m- 
striictivc matter-c\cnts and sayings 
to cure any Lugs who shill hereafter 
suffer from the disease of the pnde and 
arrogance of prosperity, 0: the disease 
of gnef at the loss of territory or the 
adversity of their times If the insolence 
of success and prosperity should make 
them oaer-bcating, the end of Mara I 
alias Kimnn, of Milurikula, or of 
Yndlushthira the Blind mil teach them 
a lesson If they arc depressed mth 
gnef at the loss of territory or by the 
idacrsity of their subjects wisdom, 
hope and consolation will be afforded 
by the story of the restoration of the 
Goiiandas m the person of Mcglm ihaiia 
or of Praaarasein II, (wlio succeeded 
to tlie heritage of ins father after 
Matrigupn), or by the story of Jijja 
and jayapidi, or by tlic story of the 
fiimiic broiiglic on by snow-storms 
in the time of Tunjina, the son of 
Jalaiikas I ha\e shown my translation 
to several native sdiohrs, and I am 
assured tint no other sense is possible 1 
lay stress upon the proper meaning of 
the couplet being understood, not 
because I wish to prove— what nobody 
can prove— tint Kallnni 111 no ease 
misused Ins nntimls, but because if the 
couplet IS misinterpreted as proposed 
It will throw discredit upon the whole 
of whatever of the Instoncal there is in 
the Rajatirangim Already such an 
eminent scholar as Prof Ma\ Muller, 
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And wkeii lie ks finished contemplating the ephemeral duration 
of the spark In hviiig beings, may he record a finding tliat the crowning 
, sentiment of this poem is die inner poise. 23 

Now, gentle friend! drink freely, your ears serving as the mother 
of pearl glasses, of this River of Kings delightful with the floMr of its 
sustained sentiment. 24 

Once upon a time there was the lake of Sati; and from the beghining 
of the Kalpas tlic land in tlie womb of the Himalayas was filled with 
waters during the intervening period of sm Manus. 25 


has adopted the translatioa of my 
honoured friend Dr. Buhlcr, and endors- 
ed the view that Kalliana's ideas of 
history are shown by that couplet, 
vii. tiiat he could write an clahotatc 
poem of more than eight thousand 
couplets, in order that scholars might 
aficnvards lengthen or shorten the 
statements of Kashmirian cluoniclcrs 
regarding kings, place and time, just 
as it might please them ot as they might 
find It necKsaty." -S. P Pandit. 

The original Samskfta text of Sloka 
ii is as follows 

''Iyarantp 5 naiiiulia'sc hrasc va deSa- 
kalayoh Bhaisajya-bhiitasanivadi Katha 
yuktopayujyate" which Mr, S , P. Pandit 
construed as follows; “Dcia-kSlayolio 
ullasc hiase va sati iyarn rajatatangini 
bhasajya-bhiita samvadi Katha yukta 
sati nrpanam upayujyate." This lengthy 
note will illustrate the gravity and 
nature of the errors occasionally com- 
mitted by learned European scholars. 
In this translaUon which is not intended 
pnmatiLy for the learacd fiatcmity it 
will serve no useful purpose hereafter to 
discnss in detail the numerous errors of 
previous translators. 

aj According to the KHi/ya-prakSh of 
the Kasmiti ihetonciaii Mammata a 
poem has eight Rasas or sentiments. 
He adds the Santa sentiment and brings 
up the total number to nme. According 
to Viivanatha the Rasa or sentiment 
constitutes the very essence of poetry, 
Vakyam Rasatmafcain. Kavyam (Safii/ya- 
darpniia 3). Tii(> Santa Rasa is the 
sentiment of quietism or the inner 
poise Ihe Indians hke the Chinese 
concentrated on the cultivation of a 
peaceful mind, 

2 


24. K tries to sec human cwstciice as a 
whole, from the time wc arc bom— 
we know not why— until the wheel on 
which we are bound comes full circle 
m deatluHc thus hkens Life to a 
nvet flowing from an unknown source. 
Kalhana, hkc Heraclitus, regarded Life 
as a contmuity and the atoms of the 
flowmg rivet conveyed this sense of 
nmty and contmuity to the ancient 
Indians and the Greeks 
K. hoped that his poem would be 
rcated like the great Epics in time to 
come Mother of pearl glasses for 
drinking wmc must have been m use 
among the people in his day. In 
Tatanga V. verse 36!) there is a re- 
ference to jewelled glasses for liqueur, 
which were used by the nobility. 
Beimcr speaks of Tibetan jade presented 
to Autangteb in Kalmir, which was 
"in great estimation m the court of the 
Mogol, Its colour is gteemsh, with 
white veins, and it is so hard as to be 
Wrought only with diamond powder. 
Cups and vases arc made of this stone. 

1 have some of the most exquisite work- 
manslup, inlaid with strmgs of gold, 
and enriched with precious stones.” 
25-26 Bcniicr writes, "The histories 
of the anaent hngs of Kaclicmirc 
maintaui that the whole of tins country 
was m former times one vast lake and 
that an outlet for the waters was opened 
by a certan pitc, aged saint, Kachch 
(Persian for Kaiyapa) who miracul- 
ously cutthemountamof Baramoulc.^ 

..I am certainly not disposed to deny 
that tins region was once coveted 
With water: the same thing is reported 
of Thessaly and of other countries; 
but I cannot easily putsuade myself 
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Now when die present period of Vaivasvata Mann had come, die 
Prajapari Kasyapa uiduccd die gods Drnlnna, Upendra, Rndra and 
others to descend and, having aused Jalodbhava, who resided in it, 
to be slam, founded, upon die site of the lake, the kingdom of 
Kasmir. 26-27 

It is the territory wlvicli is under die protection of Nila, supreme 
lord of all die Nagas, whose parasol is the swclimg Nila Kunda widi 
die floaving avaters of the Vitasia for its staff. 28 

Where Parvati, avho adores Guha and whose copious milk is drunk 
by die elephant-faced G.ancsa, although she has converted hcisclf uito 
die Vitastii, wliicli turns her face towards low-lying lands and whose 


that the opctinig in question was the 
svorL of mail, for the mount, ira is 
very lofty. I ratlicr imagine tliat the 
rooimtam sank m some subterranean 
avem, wluch w,is disclosed by a 
violent earthquake not niicommon m 
these coiiiitncs " Benner's theory lias .i 
great deal m its favour. Kaliiana fre- 
quciitiy refers to earthquakes Severe 
earthquakes m Kaimjr .art recorded m 
1552 and 16S0. Vigiic, a\ho visited 
Kaimir m iSjS, mentions that 12,000 
houses St ere destroyed and 1000 persons 
perished in the earthquake of 2(ith Jimc 
1828 On 30th May 1885, there avas a 
severe shock when the focus of des- 
truction iseas nc,ir Bar.amuki. Tlircc- 
fourths of the lioiises in th.it town were 
totally w’rccl cd, the shock was felt over 
an area of 500 square miles and m .all 

20.000 houses as ere destroyed .and 

30.000 eittlc and 3,000 human beings 
perisbcd 

27 The Nilmnla-jiiinliin giscs the 
story of the demon JnIodbha\,i avluch 
htcrally means "he wliosc origin is 
Water.” According to modem geolo- 
gists the v,allcy of Kaimit was no 
doubt a v.ast lake in the remote past and 
that the chnntc of tins Himalayan 
region must 11.176 been mtcnscly cold 
The legend of the Jalodbhava pio- 
bably refers to icebergs According to 
the old Ka^miri traditions the land was 
at one time too cold for human habita- 
tion dimiig Winter when it was in the 
gnp of the Pilacas, the Towers of 
D-irk'iiess.’ The kings during tins time 
used to Lave the country and resume 


their rule when the Pifacas had left. 
See below verse 180 and Taranga IV. 
710 and VII. 1551. 

28. Tlie pool referred to is the Nila 
N.ag.a, generally known as Veraag, 
the magnificent spring at the foot of 
the P.ass Banalal.! (Baiiliall According 
to the Ni/tfiiKi/it-piirJfM, Nila, the 
chief of all the tutelary Spring domes 
(N.ag.a) of Kaliuir, was the son of the 
Sage Kalyapa By a stroke of Siva’s 
tndent Parv.ati sprang from the earth 
as the riser Vitast,! (see IV, 301) 
Vipm IS also connected witli this 
famous spring having first placed Ins 
piniighsharc there to dram the Satisaras, 
The poo! originally must li,ivc been 
Circular as it is compared to a parasol; 
ns present octagonal shape is due to the 
coiistriictioii of the stone basm by the 
Emperor Jihangir. Benner tells us "Jc- 
haii-Giiyre was $0 enamoured of this 
little kingdom as to make it the place 
of Ins fas oiintc .abode, and he oficn 
declared that he would rather be 
deprived of every’ other province of 
his mighty cmpitc than loscKachcmtrc " 
The Emperor wrote m liis Mniwirj 
that he considered it bid taste to 
stretch a carpet on the green sward of 
the valley Jahangir died while rctiiru- 
ing from Xalmir at Chingas near 
Ikajaun and m Ins last moments he 
begged that he might be buried near 
tlic spring and gardens of Vernag, 
Vitastii IS the Samskrta name of the 
river Jhclam which is still used in 
Kaiiinr Tiic Portuguese priests who 
went to Kalminvith Akb,ar called it 
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abundant waters are drunk in moutlifnls by tbc Nagas, docs not 
abandon kr natural impulse. 29 

It IS tke resort of die N^as, prominent among wbm are Sanldia 
and Padma, like tk city of the Giver of Wealth, of the guardians of 
treasure. 30 

It has, forsooth, stretched forth on their back its arms in the guise 
of its mountain ramparts for die safeguarding of the Nagas who 
liad approached from terror of Garuda. 31 

Where, within the sanctuary of Papasudana, those who touch the 
husband of Uma in wooden form secure for reward the pleasures of 
life and hberation. 32 

Wheic, on a waterless lull, the goddess of Tivilight is in possession 
of water which is tlie ocular demonstration of the presence of piety 
and the absence of sin. 33 

Where the self-originatmg Fire, emerging from the womb of die 
Earth, accepts with many aims of fiame the votive offering of the 


sacnficcrs. 


34 


Where the goddess Sarasvatl herself may be seen in the form of a 
swanma kka on the peak of the Bhcda mountain which is hallowed by 
the rise of die Ganga. 3j 

Where in the shrine the residence of W at Nandiksetra arc to he 
seen, to this day, the drops of the votive sandal emollient offered by 


the celestials. 


36 


Where by visiting the goddess Sarada one gets in a moment to tk 
river Madhumati and the Sarasvati adored by the poets. 37 


Betel, a corruption of Vitasla Tbc 
Vitasta was known to tbc ancient 
Greeks as the Bidaspes or Hydispcs. 
29 ' There is in this vcnc a double 
entendre on the words Guha (i) ravine 
and (2) the war-god, son of Parvati 
N 5 ga-inukha=(i) mouths of the Nagas 
and (a) the elephant-headed Ganeta, 
the other son 

30 The Nagas— ^ankha and Padma 
are mentioned among t!ic ancient tutc- 
iaty deities of Kaimit m tk Nilnmiitii- 
piirm Kubeta is the god of wealth, 
(See below verse 235) 

32 _. Papasudana This is a famous Kai- 
miri spring and place of pilgrimage 
near village Kothcr 111 Pargana Kutter 
(Sk. Ikapatcsvata) This is the spring 


referred to in Tarangi Vll. ipo which 
kmg Bhoja of Mahva enclosed with a 
stonc-wali, the tradition of which still 
survives in Kasmir. 

35 - Sir A. Stem has traced this forgotten 
Tictha, at Budbiar m the hills west of 
Supiyan. 

37 - The sheme of the goddess 5 arada 
K situated on a hll above the junction 
of the Kishanganga stream with the 
Madhumati The piigumagc to ^aradl 
in ancient times must have attracted 
the devout from distant parts of India 
It was on the pretext of tlus pilgrimage 
that the wamors of Gauda (Bengal) 
secured entry mto Kaimir in pursuit 
of their plan of revenge See IV, jjt 
Sec also VIII, 2492, 2555, 2706, 
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111 diat country adorned by Caknbhrt, VijaycSi, Adikesava and 
Isam there IS not even so much hnd as can be covered by a sesamum 
seed which is profane. 38 

Such IS Kahiiir, the country winch may be conquered by the force 
of spiritual merit but not by armed force; where the iniiabitants 
m consequence fear more die next world; where tlicrc are hot batlis 
in winter, comfortable laiiduig places on the river-hanks, where the 
rivers bemg free from aquatic animals arc without pcnl, avhcrc, rcali- 
zmg diat the land created by his father is unable to hear heat, die liot- 
layed sun honours it by hearing Inmsclf with softness even ui summer. 
Lcammg, high dwcllmg houses, saffron, iced water, grapes and the 


like — a\ hat is a commonplace 
paradise. 

38 This famous temple of Visnu, 
tlic holder of the discus (Caktahhft) 
was on the phtciu now known as 
Tsikdv (Cahndlnra) 1 id is frequently 
mentioned in this poem (See I idl, 
IV 19I1 VIII 971 sqq) Vijajcii, the 
shnne of Sua, has been famous from 
remote antiqiut) K mentions the rcs- 
tontion of the temple by the Fmperor 
AIolui (terse loj below) It 15 now 
knotvn to the Kafmirls is Vijbror ind 
to the tourists 1! Bijbiliara, the town 
owes its mmc to the fimous temple 
which is situated there 
39-42 The hot batlis m Kismir were 
popular like the clabontc hot biths 
among the incicnt Romans and Greeks 
After the conquest of Coiistintmoplc 
by the Turks, the Greek batlis came 
to be blown as Turkish baths 
Tlie Jesuit priest Picnc du Jirric has 
given in mtcrcstiiig account of Kalmir 
under Akbir as follows 
"Tlie biigdom of Cawmtr is one 
of the plcisiiitcst aiti most bciutifiil 
countries to be found m the whole of 
India, we may even say in the Eist 
It 15 completely surrounded by very 
high mountiras which for the greater 
part of the year are covered with 
snow, and all the rest of the kingdom 
IS a beautiful plain clothed m verdure, 
and well avatcred by sprmgs and 
rivers a very pleasant laud for those 
avho dsvcll therein Owing to the 
mountains, the climate of the country 


dicrc, IS difficult to secure m 
39 - 4 ^ 

is somewhat cold, though it is more 
temperate than that of the bngdom of 
Ribat, avhich 301ns Ca'umit on the 
east III the month of May, great 
numbers of wild-ducl come from the 
mountanis of Rebat and settle m 
huge flocks on the streams aahich 
flow near to the town of Canroir, 
the capital of the bngdom, because 
of the warmer climate. About three 
leagues from the toavn there is a lake 
of sweet water winch, though not 
more than two leagues m arcuit and 
half a league broad, is so deep that 
large vessels can float upon it In the 
middle there is an artificial island on 
which the king has a palace, where he 
refreshes himself when he goes to 
shoot the duck which abound on this 
lale On the banks of 1 river, the 
waters of wluch flow through the 
laic, there ts a species of aery large 
tree the trunk .and leaves of which 
resemble those of the chestnut, though 
It IS quite a different tree The wood 
IS very dry, and has a gram like npphng 
water, it is much used for making 
small caskets and similar articles Tlie 
country aboimds m avheat, nee and 
other food grams Tlicy plant vanes 
at the roots of the mulberry trees, 
so that grapes and mulbcmcs are 
seen hanging from the same hranrhes 
People say tint this bngdom was 
one of the most formidable in these 
parts, and that the Great Mogor avould 
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In tk tliree wWs tiie Eaitli, tEe producer of jewels, is worthy of 
praise and on it the North, the direction of the lord of wealth, there 
again the mountain, the fatlicr of Parvati, and withiii it, the country 

ofKakir. 'll 

hi Kasmir, the contemporaries of the Kauravas andthePandavas ~ 
m the Kali era - up to Gonanda, fifty-two bigs have passed into 

obhvion. _ ^ 

In that age, owing to the former misdeeds of those kings, surely no 
creative poets existed who could have embodied them in glory, 45 


iievet have been able to subdue it but 
for the factions wbch existed amongst 
the inhabitants Knotving that it was a 
hngdom divided against itself, he 
invaded it with a large army, and 
easily made himself master of it, For- 
merly all the people of this country 
■were Gentiles; but about three bundled 
years ago they jomed the sect of Maho- 
met, and the majority of them arc 
now Saracens" (Afelmf and die Jesuits, 
p. 7j) For the summer of Kafmir 
see n 138, IV, J82 
Kunkuma=sa§on, from anaeiit 
times It has been the monopoly of 
KaSrair where it grows in certam 
areas chieSy Pampat ^admapura), thus 
it IS also known as Kalmitaja From 
Kufikuma is denved the word "Kunku" 
used for the mark on the forehead by the 
women of the Dekhan Saflron (Arabic 
Za’firan) is a product manufactured 
from the dned stigmas and part of the 
style of the saffron crocus which is a 
cultivated form of Crocus sativus, 
"nie purple flower which blossoms m 
autumn is very similar to that of the 
common spring crocus and the stigmas 
which protrude from the perianth 
are of orange-red colour, fn early 
Greek times it was a royal colour and 
from Kalhana’s work lye learn that in 
Kaimir, the native land of saffron, 
It was the pnviiege of royalty to use it 
as a scented salve or emollient. (Taranga 
Vl.izo.Vin 1897] As a perfume It was 
strewn m Greek halls, courts, and 
theatres and m the Romm baths The 
streets of Rome, we are told, were 
sprmkled with saffron when Nero 
made his entry into the aty Saffron 
was used as an ingredient in Greek 


medicme and cuisine and it continues 
to be so used in Kaimfr. It is still 
mixed with ncc by the Kasmirfr, 
the Persians and the people of Spam 
where the Arab conqucrois first in- 
troduced its cultivation m Jdl A.P, 
It is mtereshng to note that saffron was 
culnvated in England until the 18th 
century in a valley about 44 miles 
from London where the little town 
of Walden, whose chatacterisuc industry 
was the culture of saftoa, is still known 
as SaffronWaldcn It is said that safiron 
was brought to England by a pilgntu 
from Tnpoh, who hid a stolen corm 
m the hollow ofhis staff! 

43. The father of Parvati, literally 
tk Maid of the Mountain (Parvata), 
IS the Himalaya. 

45-47. Thcscvcisesarefamouswhcrcver 
the Samskrta language is known, the 
translation can give no idea 'of the 
melody of the words and the metre. 
Carlyle has said something very hke 
this 

“Yes, truly it is a great thing for a 
nation that it get an articulate voice, 
that It produce a man who will speak 
forth melodiously what the heart of it 
means’ Italy, for example, poor Italy 
lies dismembered, scattered asunder, 
not appearing m any protocol, or treaty 
as a unity at all;yct the noble Italy is 
actually one. Italy produced its Dante— 
Italy can speak' The Czar of all the 
Russiasheis strong, with so many bayo- 
nets, Cossacks and cannons and docs a 
great feat in keepmg such a tract of 
earth pohtically together , but he can not 
yet speak. Something great m him but 
It IS a dumb greatness He has had no 
view of genius to be heard of all men 
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Renowned lungs, in the shelter of whose arms tliis Earth wearing 
the girdle of tlic oceans had rested as if in the shade of a forest and 
enjoyed peace and security from hostile attack, would not even be 
remembered without its favour— to tlicart of the poet which is 
sublime in its nature, m offer salutation. 46 

Even tliosc who, m die past, had rested dicir feet on die forehead of 
elephants, tliosc too, who Jiad acquired glory, in whose mansions resided 
young ladies who were like day-moons — • those bugs, tlic ornaments 
of tile world, have been ignored by tlic people as if tiicy had no aist- 
ence even in dreams; 0 brother! the work of a gifted poet! why praise 
thee a hundredfold ! Widiout thee the world were in darkness. 47 
In die Kali era Gonandaaiidothcrbngs ruled in Kas'mir for twenty- 
two liiradrcd sixty-ciglit years. Some have been deluded hy the 
tradition that the MaliAIiarata had t,akai place at the end ofDvapara 
and have erroneously made tins calculation of rime. 48-49 

When the number of years of die bigs is calculated, die period 
of whose sovereignty is bown, after deducting them, there is no 
remainder left of die period ludicrto passed of Kali itself as follows: 50 


!ind times He must lc.irn to speak. He 
IS a great dumb monster hitlicrto. His 
cannons .and Cossada Will have nnted 
into non-entity avhilc that Dante's voice 
15 still audible The nation that has a 
Dante is bound together as no dumb 
Russia can be.” 

"Consider now , if they asked us, \\ill 
you give up your Indian Empire or 
your Sliakespcat, you English; never 
have had any Indian Empire, or never 
have had any Shakespear J Really u 
were a grave question— official persons 
would answer doubtless in offiaal lang- 
uage, but wo, for our part too, should 
nut lie hi? fored to Man 
Empire or no Indian Empire we can not 
do without Sliakespearl Indian Em- 
pire will go, at any rate, some day, but 
this Shakespear docs not go, he lists 
for ever with us, we can not give up 
our Siiakcspear I”— Jfew pocl. 

The ocean girdle of the eartli is refer- 
red to m verse 115 below and tc- 
pcated elsewhere. The arras of kings m 
Saihskrta poetry arc constantly referred 
to as being miglitly like the trees or like 
pillars. See, c,g,, verse 196 below, 


48. See Appendix A for tlic dironology 
oflCalhana. 

50-52. Tlic 8ab era begins 78 yean 
after the Christian cn. K commenced 
lus work m the 8aki year 1070 wliich, 
according to him, corresponded with 
the year 4224 of the Laukika or KaS- 
rairl era which is still current m KaSmir 
and the neighbouring lulls. It is custo- 
mary in India, in speaking of dates, to 
drop the centnnes and K, throughout 
this poem mentions the dates without 
the ccntuncs of the Laukika cn The 
Laukika era is also known as the Saptarji 
(Tlic Great Bear) era. 

K. alojhtis thst 110 kikntt mwtJ 
.as follows — 

Number of years of the Kahyuga-4224. 
Regnal period from Goiiaiida I to 
Yudhistlura I. 

(according to verse 48 above) . 2268 
Regnal fcnod of bugs mentioned in 
Taraiigas II-VIIL 

(upto 8aka J070) 1528 

Kali years up to the period of the Pail- 
davas or Gonanda I 

(sec verse 51 above).. d 53 

4.249 
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Wliai six hundred fifty-three years of Kah had elapsed there hved 
on the surface of the earth the Kauravas and the Paiidavas. 51 
Of the Laukika era in the twenty-fourth year at present one tliousand 
seventy years of the $ab era have gone by. 5a 

Roughly, commencing from Gonanda III, two tliousand tlirce 
hundred thirty autumns have now elapsed. 53 

Twelve hundred sixty-six years is the duration of time which, it is 
believed, to be tliat of the fifty-two kmgs. 54 

From one Nahsatra to another, the Great Bear moves m a hundred 
years; such being its course, the author of the Brliat-smiiliita has 
furnished a solution on tins pomt. 55 

The Great Bear stood m the constellation Magha whai kmg Yudins- 
thira ruled the earth; two thousand five hundted twenty-six years 
prior to the ^aka era was die epoch of lus reign. 56 

To die mighty Gonanda, faig ofKasmir.die North, of which the Cmitda 1 
dazzhiig Kailasa is the snulc and die tossing Gahga the scarf, rendered 
homage. jy 

Havmg abandoned §csa, as if dreadmg lus venom, die earth took 
lefuge in the king’s arms marked by die jewels sacred to Garuda, 58 
The aid of this king having been sought by Jarasandha he laid 
siege to Madiura, the city of the enemy of Kamsa, with large forces, 59 
Whenhepitchcd his camp on die banks of the Yamuna, hecaused tbe 
fame of the warriors together with die jewels of die Yadava 
ladies to fade. (Cn 


Alberum says: "Tlic era of the astro- 
nomers bgiiis 5S7 years later than the 
Saka-Kala On this era is based the 
canon Khanda-Khadyaka by Brahma- 
gupta, which among Mahomadaus is 
known as Al-Arkand. Common people 
in India date by the years of a centen- 
mum 1x111011 they caU bamvatsata If a 
centennium is fitushed, they drop it, and 
simply begin to date by a new one , 
Those who use the Saka era— the astro- 
nomers— begm the year with the month 
Caitra wlule the inhabitants of Kamr 
which IS contermmous with Kashmir 
begin It with the month Bhadtapada. 
All the people, who inhabit the country 
between Bardarl and Marigala, begin the 
year with the month Karttika and they 
Munt the guage year (year 400 of 
Yazdajird) as the noth year of an cia of 


theirs. The author of the Kashmirian 
alendat maintams that the latter year 
corresponds to the sixth year of a new 
centennium and tins, mdeed, is the usage 
ofthc people of Kaslimit,'’-Vol.li p 8, 
SceTarangalV 703 note. 

55. The reference « to V3r.iliamjlura’s 
Brki-smkd XII, 3, Sec yjl-ivo 
note. 

57 - In Samskrta poetry the smile is 
described as gleaming white, so arc 
■vittuc and truth white and vice and 
untruth black See c g verse 90 below, 
58. The earth rests on the hood ofthc 
Hydtyad, the lord of the snakes, Se?! 
He is also called Ananm which matii 
endless or infinite. §e;a is thus symbolic 
ofinfimty Garuda ^Visnu’semHcmjs 
the eagle, the enemy of the snakes, the 
emerald is the gem sacred to Garuda, 
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On one occasion, to save Ms army wMcIi was broken np on all 
sides, lie wlio liad die plough asdiccniblcm on Ms banner encountered 
Mm fighting in batdc, 

During die combat of die tivo warriors of equal prowess having 
remained too long m die hand of the goddess of victory owmg to the 
unccrtamcy of die issue, one might well ask if the triumphal gadaiid 
had widicrcd away! 62 

Eventually, widi Ins limbs wounded by weapons in die battlefield, 



die goddess of victory. 63 

Wlicn that true Ksatriya liad gone the way winch the very brave 
find It easy, Ms exalted son Damodara began to support the cardi, 64 
Aldiougli he had obtamed a kingdom furnished in plcntitudc with 
life’s enjoyments, that proud big brooding over die death of liii 
father had not been at peace. 63 

At diis tune die haughty king, whose anus were powerful like 
trees, heard diat in the region of the Indus the Gandharas had made 
preparations for the Svayariivara of die princess, to which die Yadavas 
had been specially invited. 66 

Then, iriien eby were notfsr off, k Hwrckd agawst them nvA 
impetuosity so diat die dust of Ms cavalry' regiments swallowed up 
die vault of the heavens, 67 

In diat battle the bride, who was about to choose her bridegroom 
ycanimg, for the wedding languished while the heavenly damsels 
held a Svayamvara in the land of die Gandliaras. 68 


61 Tile brother ofKfSija was Balaraini 
Sprung from the commoners he adopted 
the plough, tlic emblem of the toiling 
masses. 

62 Tlic goddess of victory colifers the 
garland of victory on t!ic winner. 
Vaijayanti~thc garland ot victory— 1$ 
depicted m Indian art on the trunk of the 
royalclephant who, according to legend, 
elects the king 

The Vaijayairj motif 15 sculptured, 
with and without elephant heads, on the 
buildings at New Delhi, 

C4 Tlierc arc repeated .allusions iia the 
poem to the conduct of a true Ksitny.i 
or kttight and to the rules of Indian 
Chivalry. 

dfi. Svayamvara^tlic ceremony where 
the bndc diosclicr oavn groom. Aiident 


literature IS fill I of d« criptions of princes- 
ses wlio ciiosc the bridegroom front 
among the princes who came as suitors 
Mamage by clioicc of the bndc was one 
of the recognised forms of marriage 
sanctioned by the Smrtis. 
fiy, Dlivajttii— literally standard beating 
regiment; from Dhv.aja=standar(i. Ano- 
ther iiitercstmgword is Pftmi which has 
been traiislatcdmtliis workas ‘regiment,' 
68. Hie heavenly maidens ate the 
Apsaras Apsatas arc constantly lefcrrcd 
'tomthispoem We find them in poetry, 
m paintings, m tlie frescoes and ancient 
sculpture, like their sisters tlic V alkyrics 
of Scandinavian mythology they came 
m their celestial chariots to receive 
the slam wamots whom they canied 
away to heaven. 
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Then, surrounded hy an array of his enemies, this kave king of 
kings went to heaven, in the battle, by "way of the edge of the battle- 
disc of Krsna. 69 

His consort was at the time enceinte; the upholder of the House 
of Yadu, Krsna got her, whose name was Yasovati, anointed queen 
by the Brakians. 70 

At this time his nimistcrs, who were filled with covetousness 
were silenced by the destroyer of Madhu who pronounced the follow- 
ing verse &om tlie Parana* 71 

"The laud of Kasmir is Parvatl; know its king to be part of kva; 
lie should not be disregarded even if he be wicked by a wise man 
desirous of bliss” 72 

The eyes of men wluch viewed womankind widi scant courtesy, 
considering it as one of the objects of their pleasure, looked upontliis 
mother of her subjects as if she were a goddess. 73 

Then, ill die due month, the queen gave birth to a son, possessing 
divme signs, who was the sprout on tlie dynastic tree burnt by fire, 74 
The lughest Brahmans performed for Inm the Jatakarma and other GmiiJuIl 
ntes togetha witli Ins coronation and incidental ctitmonits. 75 

Together with royal digmty the mfant king obtamed the appellation 
of his grandfather Gonanda m due course. 76 

There were two nurses m attendance upon the infant to bring him 
up; one was tlie wet-nurse, the Earth, die source of all prosperity, was 

the Otller. nr, 


69. This Is 3ii-aiIiteratiom,vhich cannot 
be reproduced m translation; Cakra- 
dhara or the holder of the Cakra (disc) is 
Krsna, the eighth avatSra of Visnu. 

70 Abhiscka—thc ceremony of coro- 
nation of the king, literally it means 
symUmg and conesponds to tk Mti- 
cal ".aiiomting.'' The ceremony, in all 
(ts pristine splendour, is observed m 
actual practice to-day not only witlnn 
India but abroad m Greater India 'where 
the culture of the mother-country still 
exercises a living influence. The rite of 
Rajyabhiseka m the manner described 
by K m Taranga III, verse 528 has 
recently been performed by BraSimans 
m Nepal, Siam as well as on the head of 
the king of the Kambodians m Ftcnch 
Indo-Chiiia, 

3 


71 The destroyer of Madhu is 
Ktsna, 

72. Verse 237 of the Nlb/iiKn is perhaps 
refened to This refers to the divine 
nght of kings, In K's own time the 
cuitmg of the bng’s head and uprootmg 
of tk images of tk gods from tte 
temples, which would formerly have 
been regarded as sacniegious acts, had 
apparently become fait accompli Vide 
Taranga VII, verse 1724, King Lahta- 
ditya s last directions to the niirastcts to 
depose a bng should he become too 
powerful (V 356-357) appear to have 
been faithfully followed m the succeed- 
ing graerations 

74 ' The signs on the person ofkmgs arc 
sad to have a speaal meaning attached 
to them. 
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In die endeavour to maintain that liis favours should not be infruc- 
tuoiis, lus fatlicr’s imnistcrs distributed largesses among tlic bystanders 
even when he smiled widiout reason. 78 

'Wlicn diey failed to act, being unable to understand the cluld’s 
indistinct prattle, thcofficials considered themselves guilty of a criinc.yp 
When he occupied tlic lion-tlirouc of the fctlicr, the yearning of 
die royal foot-stool was not sarisficd by the boy-hiiig owing to 
his danglmg legs, 80 

Piacmg Inm, whose sidc-locb were wavy widi die faimmg of die 
royal yabtail, on die dironc, die mimsters hearkened to die law-suits 
of die subjects. 81 

Thus die big ofKasniir,bcuig m die state of nimority,hadnothccii 
mvitcd as an ally ui die war eidicr by die Kauravas or dicPandavas, 82 
Owing to a break m the traditional records, diirty-fivc kings who 
came after him, dicir names and acts liaving disappeared, have been 
submerged m die sea of oblivion. 83 

Then Lava, the ornament of the land and a favourite of die goddess 
of victory, whose fluttering garment is glory, became big. 84 
The dm of lus army wluch was enough to cause sleeplessness to tbc 
world, It W.1S a wonder > consigned liis enemies to a long slumber, 85 
Having constructed eighty-four lakhs of stone-houses he founded 
the city of Lolor. 86 

Havmg granted m Ledari die Agraliara of Levara to a synod of 
Bralimans, that mighty armed big of irrcproacliablc valour and glory 
ascended to heaven. 87 


81. Kakapjlt5a= “now's iMUgs," tlic 
sidc-Iocls of little boys and )otitl)s 
among tlic Kjatn} .is, Even it the present 
day, the Aryan fashion of shaving the 
hair on the cromi .ind leaving locb on 
either side of the head is found in Norih- 
cm India and among the martial people 
oftheindiaiifroiitiet In Iran this fashion 
IS bown as ‘Kakul,’ 

Camara is the bushy tail ofthcTibctan 
animal, the Yak (Bos Grunmens), which 
is Itself bowii as 'Camara.' 

The Yak is a splendid beast, svitli 
short legs, low quitters, wirmly dad m 
long hair and furnished witli a bushy 
tail which serves him as a wmd-scrcen; 
the herd always feeds with hind-quartCK 
tothcwind. The Yak Will arry anything 


that a horse can carry, climb almost 
anywhere that a goat an climb and 
noss a river wilh the ease of .1 hippopo- 
tamus He 15 to tlic higli-altitudenomad 
what the camel is to the low-lying Arab. 
Hie huge tail of the Yak together witli 
the white parasol have formed insignias 
of Indian royalty from anciait tunes 
Hie king, the fountain of justice, with 
his ministers and learned Bnhmans 
formed the highest court of .ippeil, 
ailed the Jliijapranidlii. Book J, mm- 
Jaslm, 

84, Hie goddess of victory is dcscrlhed 
111 poetry and depicted in art with 
fluttering garments. Hierc arc repeated 
allusions to this in the poem 
87. lcdari=tlic nver Lidr. Pahlgam, 
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Tk lotus-eyed Kusa, Ms son, skilled in exploits, who was the donor Kuk 
of die Agrahara of Ruruhara, came after him. 8S 

After km attained to the royal dignity ks son, the destroyer of 
the hostile Naga dynasty, the glorious Khagcndra, a leader of men 
and the heaven of heroism. 89 

He founded two principal Agr.iharas of Kliagi and Khonamu§a; 
ill due course he went to the world, which he had purchased with his 
deeds, white like the simle of §iva. 90 

Thereafter his son, Surendra, of mesrimaHc grandeur, who kept Siiirate 
kmselfwide apart homskfukess and whose way of life was wondrous, 
hecaine king. 91 • 

Smee he bore a hundred grudges and was the breaker of the moun- 
tams, with tks Surendra, who liad calmed down anger and was the 
guardian of the mountains, the lord of the gods could hear no com- 
parison. 92 

Near the country of the Darads having built the aty called Sauraka, 
the illustrious one founded a Vihata called Narendra-bhavana. 93 

In his own kingdom that philanthropic king of unbroken fame 
founded the Vihara called Saurasa wliich was hallowed by works of 
piety- ' 94 

Thatmonarchhavmggonetohisrcstwithoutprogcny.kingGodhara Cokm 

of a different dynasty succeeded him and bore the burden of the country 
magnificent with its mountains. os 


the popular tourist resort, is situated on 
the Iidr. Agr 3 hara= grant of land ; a 
Jagir. 

89 Kiiigftidra. sec verses 97 and 99 and 
197. 

ga. ladra, one of the heroes of the 
nature poetry of the Vedas, is die god 
nf tte I'mitidtmg sky -whom the anaent 
Aryans m India 'worshipped like their 
cousins, the people of Iran He chps 
thewingsofthcmoimtauis and destroys 
AIu and Vjtra, tavishets of the clouds 
and demons of drought. In later times 
ne becomes "King Indra” and the idea 
of Man hingship is derived from this 
epic Indra (with lus Sabha or assembly 
oftheSutasorgodsandhevyofApsaras 
or ffilcstial nymphs) who is for evetm 

conBict With the Asutas, the Titans. 


Hence the Kjatiiya ruler was compared 
to Indra. In this verse there is a pun on 
Surendra which is the king’s name and 
it also means Indta. ^ata-imnyus=''he 
who performed a hundred sactiSccs" 
and Gotrabbd =:‘‘hc who was the break- 
er of the mountains” refer to Indta. 
santamanyu&“hc who 1® extinguished 
anger" and Gotra-r3ksin=‘'thcptotector 

of the mountain" refer to the king, 

93 ' Vihara A Buddbst abbey or tno* 
nailery According to M. Fouchcr, in 
early times the Vihara was the habitation 
of a single monk, the monastery was 
ailed Sanghariima. Tlic holy land of 
Magadha,^ home of Buddhism, was 
covered with Viharas and has come to be 
known as Bihar, 
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Hamg gifted to the Bralmians the Agrahara of Hasti^ala, 
Godliara, die iiohk-iniiidcd one, who had performed acts of piety, 
went to heaven. ' 96 

Es son named Suvarna then gave gold in chanty to beggars; 
It was he who, in Kerala, provided the canal named Suvarnaniani 97 

His son Janaka was like a father to Ins subjects; he founded tlic 
Vihara and Agraliara called Jalora. 98 

Sacinara, his illustrious son, like a terrestrial Indra, then protected 
tlic cartli; he was of a forgiving nature and his audiority was un- 
challenged. 99 

Tins big was die founder of the royal Agraharas of ^amahgiisa and 
Saiiara. He was witlioiit male issue when he became a sharer of tlic 
half dironc of Indra. 100 

The great grandson of ^akiim and die son of that king’s grand- 
uncle named Asoka, who was true to his engagements, then supported 
the earth. toi 

That big, who had e.Ktinguislicd sin and had accepted the tcacliing 
of Buddha, covered ^uskalctra and Vitastatra with numerous 

Stupas. 102 

In the Dhatmiiranya Vihiira in Vitastatra towm the Caitya built by 
him rvas so liigli diat the eye could not see die extent of its height. 103 
Possessing ninety-six labs of dwelling houses rcsplaidcnt with 
prosperity, diat illustrious big founded die magnificent city' of Sri- 
nagar!, 


102. The reference is to the Enipcror 
A^oka, the Constantine of Buddlusni. 
His empire which included Balucliistan, 
Herat, Kabul, Afghanistan up to the 
Hindu Kush and the Valleys of Svat, 
Kafmir, and Nepal c\teiided up to 
Mysore 111 the south and Saiitanr,i or 
modern Kliatluawad 'sa tlic cxtroinc 
west, 'Tf 1 miu's faracy , says Koppen, 
“can be measured by rlie number of 
hearts avho revere Ins memory, by the 
number of lips who have mentioned and 
still mention him avith honour, AloLi 
IS mom famous than Clutlcnugnc or 
Caesar “ From the classical writers and 
histon.ins as well as from the numerous 
insaiptions of A^oka which have been 
discovered on totb, pillars and eaves, 
we noiv know that he reigned from 
264 DC, to 228 or 227 DC. 


fuskalctra=modcnivilhgeofHiikha- 
Ictr, see below verses 79 and iV. 47J 
Vita5tatr.a=raodcm village ofVithmtur 
at the foot of the Banlial Pass near 
Vcmag. See VII 364. From Vitastatra 
begins the ascent of the Banlnl Pass 
104 According to Kalhana thcEnipcror 
Afoka was the founder of ^rinagari, tlic 
capital ofKalmir. Afoka's aty isbclicv- 
cd to be tlic village of P.andrctliail 
(Puriinadlii5tliaiia= ‘ancient capital’ r^ 
ferred to in Tarahga III 99) tlircc miles 
above modem Srinagar. Tlic present 
city W'.is built by Pravansem H. K 
refers to the apital throughout this poem 
as Nagara Thus, too, tiic city of the 
Jamsabib-Jiraiiagat .and Almiadnogar m 
the west and the Dcklian respectively 
.arc commonly called Nagar. 
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A!fer removing tk dilapidated enclosure of stucco of tk sacred 
skiiie of Vijayesa, tk sinless one had a rampart of stone constnict- 
ed. 105 

Within the enclosure and near Vijayesa, he, who had cxdnguishcd 
sorrow, had two temples built bown as As'okcsvara. 106 

When the coimtry had been overrun by the Mlecchas, for dicir 
extermination that meritorious Icing obtained from Bhute^a, who had 
been propitiated by liis penance, a son. 107 

Then became big that son Jalaub, leader of men and of tlie Jalmk 
gods, who with the nectar of his glory rendered gleaming wliite the 
cosmic world, 108 

The tales of whose divine power, when they reached their ears, 
indeed held the very gods spell-bound. 109 

Having gained the elmr winch could transform crores of substances 
he, no doubt, with gifts of gold, was capable of removing the void &om 
the cavity of the firmament, HO 

Havmg made the waters rigid he entered the interior of the lakes 
of the Nagas and aracd to perfection the youth of the Naga maidens 
by the joys of love, m 

That king had for his spiritual adviser one erudite plulosopher, 
who had defeated an assembly of puffed up Buddhist debaters, who 
Were powerful in those days, jj2 

That veracious big had vowed that he would ever worship Vijayes- 
vara and JyestheJa in Nandisa-ksetra. 113 

In every village horses had been posted to gallop; disallowing this 
a certain Naga, out of fiiicndbcss, bore bun always on lus person, 114 


106 AJoke|v3M=litcra% 8ivaimtil!cd 
by Afoh Tkoughout t(us poem K 
menaons temples of 8iva and Visnu the 
names of the founders being coupled 
with the names of the deiaes. The same 
applies to the founding of convents, 
Madias and rest-houses Afoka’s temples 
existed in K s tune as he mentions tlut 
they were restored by Raddadevi the 
queen ofjayastmha. SceVlII 3391, 

107. Mleccha Probably the Greeks arc 
meant by tins term Mleccha htetally 
means the pcopleof the indistinct speech 
Tiic Greeks similarly used tlic word 
Barbarian for those whose speech they 
did not understand and the Arabs when 
they conquered Iran called the highly 


clvihicd Iranians the Ajam, the dumb, 
InTaranga VIII Prince Bhoja’s allies, the 
tubes of the frontier, are referred to as 
Ac Mlecchas Sec VIII 2763 and 2766. 
Stva, the lord of beings’ (Ehutesa), 
was worshipped on the sacred Mount 
Haramnkha, K ’s poem is fuUof referen- 
ces to this shnne which he desenbes as 
having beennehly endowed by different 
kmgs and at times plundered for its 
treasures The hill which was the site of 
Ac famoas shnne is stii! known as 
Buthscr (Bhutesvara), 

113- See Sit A. Stem’s interesting note 
on Jyesthda and the AfTerent places in 
Ac valley where Sm was wmshipncd 
under this name, 
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Having expelled die Mlecdias, who had overrun die land, die king 
of imghty valour conquered m his victorious campaigns die cardi 
which wears die girdle of die oceans. 115 

Tlic place where the king crushed the mvadiiig Mlccclia horde is 
called by the people Ujjhatadimba even to dns day. 116 

Having conquered tcrntoncs including Kaiiyakuhja, he settled 
m liis own country die four castes from there as well as upright men 
with legal experience. riy 

Not Iiavmg attamed development as it should have by means of 
trade, wealth and the like, the administration of the kingdom was 
like diat of any ordinary state at diis time. 118 

The Chief Justice, the Superintendent of Revenue, the Treasurer, 
the Clncf of the Anny, die Envoy, the Pontiff and the Astrologer-' 
had been the seven Einctionarics of state. up 

Having created eighteen tradmonal dcp.artmcnts of state, die king, 
fromthat time, iiiauguratcddicconstitutioiial system ofYudliisthira. 120 


117. K 3 ii)'jkabjs=Tlicro ste insny rc- 
fcrcncos to K3ay,ikubj3, tlic modern 
Kanjuj 111 tins poem. Tlie city of Kmauj 
wliicli at one time was the capital of a 
great Empire under Har?,iv3rdhana, the 
hero of BitiVs poem Hur^arllti, was 
visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hioucn 
Tiisang, "the Master of the Law." Tlic 
cityhad acquired iiitcniational repuMtion 
foe Its Icaniiiig, culture and the arts of 
peace and war Firdausi’s Shlmnidt is 
full of references to Kanauj and the finest 
armour, daggers, swords, etc,, according 
to Firdausi, were imported by the legen- 
dary heroes ofanaent Iran from Kanauj. 

According to tradition migrations of 
high caste families took plicc from 
Kanauj into the different provinces upon 
the invitation of their respective rulers. 
Tlius the Brahmans of Kanauj who 
settled it) Bengal m thi .cast and in the 
west m Gujarat still bar the honoured 
name of Kaay.i!;ubja. ,(n tlus poem there 
15 evidence of the immigration and set- 
tlement in Kaiimr of learned Brahmans 
from India upon the, invitation of the 
kings of Kalmir frora’time to time. Sec 
note 353 below. KanaUj was the centre 
of Aryan culture for centuries, Kanauj* 
and Its neighbourhood have not yet been 
excavated. Archaeology may yet reveal 


that it was the centre of a avilization, 
like that of Mohenjo Dato, much older 
than the Aryan. 

119 See VII, 246, S84. 
r:o YudliNtliira. The eldest of the 
five Pandava brothers, the hero of the 
MnliMmla, is the type of tlicjust ruler. 
Throughout the centuries history fiimi- 
slics numerous ewimplcs of Indian at- 
tempts to model the state on the consti- 
tiiuonal system of Yudliijthira, a pre- 
dilection for svhich has been shown by 
the rulers of some of the larger states in 
India in recent times. 

Hie eighteen departments of state are 
mentioned botli m the MahMMit 
(II. 5.38) and thcAmmyaiw (K, too. jd) 
They arc also alluded to in the PAs- 
(Mlm (Kiclliora’s edition III. 67*70), 
Kalidasa’s Jlngliiiwn'i/ii (XVII. 68) and 
m According to 

Nikikantha, the commentator of the 
MalMmti:, the eighteen Tirtlias or 
offices of state arc as follows 

(1) Mantnn=Counallot, (2) Purohita 
=The Pontiff, (3) yuv,tr5ja=HciX'3p- 
parent, (4) Scnapiti=Gcncrali5siino, (5) 
Dvarapala^Chambcrlain, (6) Antar- 
vclib = Steward of the royal household, 
(7) Kaiagjradliikaim = Superintendent 
ofPnsons, (8)Dravyasaiiicayakrt=Trea* 
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Witlitke wealthkhad acquired by k martial exploiK and energy 
tbis king of conspicuous mtelligencc founded tic Agraharas of Vara- 

bala and others. .1,11 

At the fontier and other regions were founded, by lus augjs 

queen Isanadevi. Matrcakras ^hich wre bright With spiritual 

^ The big having heard die Nandipumm expounded by a disaple 
of Vyasa, began to worship at Sodara and odier places as vying widi 

Nandisa. 1. 1 j f ^ 

Whilehewas uistalhngjycstha Rudram Srinagarq he realized that 

It could not, without the Sodara spring, vie with Nandisa. 14 
One day, the big being occupied in state affairs forgot his daily 


saici {litcjjlly collector of the file of 
tressure), (9) SjnnidhMr=Auditor of the 
treasury and five other departments, (10) 
Pndc5tt=OfScet -with joint executive 
aadjudiaal functions, (i l) Nagaradhya- 
l:s3=Prefect of the aty, (12) Karyanir- 
nun3-ktt=Supetintcnding Engineer of 
works, (i3)Dhatmadliyaksa=LordClucf 

Jusacc, (14) SabhadhyaksasPrcsident of 
the Assembly, (i s) Dandapala='Wardctt 
of Cnmiml jurisdiction, (16) Dutgapala 
= Warden of Fomfiations, (lylRistra- 
ntapSla-Wardcn of the Marches, {18) 
At3Vipahi=Conservator of the Forests 
The Pontiff is the Purohita meii- 
tiQiied by Kalhana He is the pnest or 
preceptor of the king, and his pohtical 
adviser The Purohita occurs in the 
Rg Veda where Vasistha and ViSva- 
Biitta are itientioned as Purohitas In 
later Vcdic hteratuie there are many 
pnests who are princes of the blood royal 
fSce Gcldnet, Ffilisdie Sliiilicti, 11 150, 
184) 

Tie fang is advised to follow the 
family pnest or Purohita who was ex- 
pected to be equally learned m the sacred 
lore as well as Danda-niti (Pohtical 
Sacnce) The temporal power of the 
Ifsatnya and the spintual power of the 
Brahman were expected to mutually 
support one another Manusays “Ksit- 
nyas prosper not without Brahmans, 
Brahmans prosper not without Ksatnyas, 
Brahmans and Ksatiryas being together 
closely umted, prosper in this world and 
the next ”(IX 323) 


Monarchy and the organised Church 
thus support and strenghten one another 
The Church docs propaganda for the 
Monarchy and helps It to rtilo and dorm* 
ncet over subject peoples and, in turn, 

15 protected by the administration, and 
grows n& through grants of lands and 
various pnvilcgK Napoleon said "The 
greatest miracle of Chtistiamty was that 
it had prevented the poor from massacr- 
uig the rich ’ and "If the Pope had not 
existed I would have had to invent one " 
K’ s poem illustrates how religion was 
used for political ends and the founding 
and endowing of temples, Mate and 
Stupas was earned on with the same 
purpose with which similar activities 
were undertaken by rulers in the 'West 
m the Middle Ages 

J22 Mattraba=Thc Circle of the 
Mothers The Sivaite goddesses, the 
SaptaMatrka or Seven Mothers represent 
life and Death, radiant Loveliness and 
hideous Ugliness In the vestibule of the 
Labandi Museum at Srinagar there is 
an mtcicstnig statue of Durga as Varahl 
It IS an exquisitely sculptured llf^Sl^c 
figure of a young woman with the face 
ofVaraha Alberuni mentions the Seven 
Mothers and the Vataln as one of them 
Vol I p no 

123 The Sodara spring isnowbown as 
the Naran Nag It is situated dose to 
totherums ofBhuteSvara. 
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observance and liaving failed to batlic in Sodara, wliicli was situate 
at a distance, lie became uneasy in mind. He observed in a waterless 
spot water suddenly welling up wliicli in colour, taste and otkt 
respects was mdisringuisliablc from tliat of Sodara. 125-126 

Tlicn lie had a dip m diat saacd sprmg which had appeared of 
itself and the proud kmg aclucvcd die fulfilment of lus ambition to 
vie with Nandirudra. 127 

On one occasion to test this he cast into Sodara an empty gold 
pitcher widi its mouth closed with the lid; after two and a half days 
when It rose to the surface m the spring at ^rlnagara it dispcOcd die 
misgivings of die king. 128-129 

Indeed it seemed as if he were Nandisa himself who had descended 
upon die cardi to enjoy the pleasures of life; the realization of such 
a miracle could not have liappencd odicrwisc. 13O 

Once, when the kmg was proccedmg to Vijayesvara, a frad woman, 
standing in the nuddlc of the road, begged food of him, 131 

The king having promised to give such food as she desired she, 
assuming a liidcous form, revc.aled her longing for human flesh. 132 
Wlicn he, who abstained from killing living bciiigs, had granted 
her pcrimssion to take for her enjoyment die flesh from Ins tm 
body she dicn spoke to him in diis wise . 133 

"You arc some Dodiiisattva, 0 protector of die land! wliosc 
mind has been cimobled by upright conduct, licncc, 0 jiigli-niiiidcd 
one' you have such deep tciidenicss for living creatures." I 34 

Unfannliar with Bud^iist phraseology, being a devotee of ^iva, 
the big dicn asked her "for wh.at Bodhisattva, good lady! do yon 
take me}" ijj 

She, however, said to the kmg, "You should hear die reason why 
I have been raised by die Buddhists whom you li.ive antagonised by 
your wrath.” ^ 136 

“Residents of the environs of Momit Lokaka wc arcthcRrtyakas 
of darbess. Havmg taken refuge solely in Bodhisattva, wclong for 
die destruction of darbess," 137 

In this world beguming from the blessed Lord of die worlds 
some few persons have conquered sorrow; brow diem to be Bodlii- 
sattvis." 138 


135 K. evidently lunts that, at this Kaimir, 

period, Buddlnsm was dcclming m i37.Krtyaka=PowctofDailjics8,witcIi. 
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“Agauist even a wrong-doer they do not grow angered hut, through 
forgiveness, return good for evil, they who desire cnl^htcnmcnt not 
for self alone are bent on the salvation of tlic world.” 139 

“By the sound of die clarions of die Viharas when formerly you 
had been kept awake, beuig instigated by wicked persons you, m 
anger, had ordered the demolition of die Viliaras ” 140 

“The King bemg a MahasaLya cannot be hurt by you, on the 
other hand, 0 good lady' when you have tlic sight of him, for you 
tJicre will be an end of darhicss We cxliort you to mducc lum, who 
has been misled by tlic wicked, to build Viliaras by giving up Ins 
own horde of gold Wlien that is carried out, the sin of the demolition 
of the Viliaras will not have been meurred and atonement by him 
and lus instigators will have been done The Buddlusts who were 
furious havmg diouglit of me, I had rushed forth to Ul you but Ind 
been recalled by the Bodhisattvas at that mne and was instructed ni 
suAwisc.” I4H44 

‘And so tbrough disguise m this way, I tested your tiansccndcnt 
merit and having to-day become &ce feom sm 1 now dcpait All 
hail to you " 

While the kuig vowed to rebuild the Viharas. tlie Kttyadcvl, with 
eyes glistemiig with cxceedmg joy, vanished from sight. 146 
Then the king built a Vihara named Kityasrama and on tint vciy 
spot founded an unage of Kityadevi who had been redeemed &om 
darkness 

Havmg founded a temple of stone m Nandilsetra for Bhfitcsi, 
that big offered with lus treasures due worship consistmg of precious 
stones. 

In the sanctuary of Ciramocana that pious big, by practismg penance 
for many a lught, sitting m the Braiima posture with Ins body moveless 

inacnt Kalpiiwastu is full of sucli 
glaring examples 

141 Milusakya=is the Buddlust term 
MahKakhyo The Buddhist jatakis re- 
late the story of the election of the 
first hug called the Mahasammah, the 
Greit Elea The Mahavastu Avadaiia, 
whiduvas edited by the cmmciit sivint 
and Onentahst, the late M Smart, 
contains the details of the election of the 
king \viio, upon being hailed by all as the 
lord, w called Satva Mahesakhyo 


140 Tins IS an illustration of the pet- 
sccutoii of the Buddhists Destruction 
of Buddlust Viharas and the dispersal 
of the Blufcsus are mentioned agam m 
the poem elsewhere See verses 180-iSi 
below The conversion of Buddhist 
shrines into Hindu temples and replacing 
of the images of Buddha by statues of 
Siva thoughiiotvery common, occurred 
at different times and places lu India 

The distort cfBasti (United Provinces) 
tvlnch IS m the neighbourhood of the 
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111 meditation, after a long time nude blunt Ins anxious desire for 
touching Nandisa on accoiuit of the ICmalvVahiiii river. 149-150 
Through rising ecstasy he presented to Jytstharudra a hmidrcd of 
the ladies of tlie royal household who had got up to dance at the hour 
of dancing and smguig 151 

After ciijoyuig sovereignty lie eventually entered CIramocana 
together with his wife .and attauicd coinmunioii widi tlic lord of 

Parvati. \|:in , Gi 152 

Then Damoclara, who was cttlicr descended from the House of 
Asoha or was bom in some other dynasr)f, protected tlic land as 
king. 153 

Highly resplendent with material resources was this kmg, wl.o was 
the crest jewel of ^iva avorsiuppcrs.and one hears of his spiritual power 
even to tins day as a marvel of tlic world 154 

With this happy recipient of diva’s favours wlio loved a life of 
good conduct, tlic Lord of Wcaltli himself had formed a bond of 
friendship. 

Like Kuhera tins formost among kings licld under Ins oavii swa) 
the Guhyakas; h) ordcting them he built the extensive dam at 
Gudda 

On die Damodara Silda he hid knsclf constructed a town; with 
tlus dam lie had planned to divert the water into it, ij? 

Wlicn a lofty-minded man is about to do some remarkably bene- 
ficent act, alas* impediments arise owing to the mcagreiicss of the 
past merits of mai 15® 

For he had tried with die help of the Yakjas to build mhis kingdom 
extensive dykes of stone to nutigatc the liavoc of nuindations 159 


151 Dniang nomcii attulicd to the 
temples seem to Iiisc cMstcti from 
andciit times m Kahnir Vide IV i6p- 
270 Diiicmg ipparciitl/ sva; common 
iiircspcctiblcfnml!cs(h^ 36) and prmecs 
were connoisseurs of the gentle art (IV. 
423) In K's own time, the dinang 
women of the temples ippear to haac 
been keenly interested in pohtia Vide 
VIII yofi-yio Tlicre arc some mstniccs 
of dancing girls of the temples who be- 
came consorts of kings, vide VII verse 
i4fio The courtesm 111 KaSm ir apparent- 
ly phyed a part 111 tlic social economy 
similar to that of the Hactcra in old 


Greece Sec V 295 and Alkmi Vol II 

>57 . 

IJ5. Kubcra=t!ic god of wealth who 
figures proinnantly in Buddhist sculp- 
ture His city, the magnificent Alaka, 
is described m Kalid isa's famous poem 
(tli: Cloud Messenger ) K'l- 
ben is the clucf of the Vakfas asho ate 
seim-dnmc beings In sculpture and 
painting Kubera and the Yakjas are 
represented as doing homage to the 
Buddha 

139 To mitigate the havoc of inunda- 
tions the scmi-divmc Yakjas aacre called 
to help K IS referring here to the tradi- 
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The spmuialpowerof tlieausteriticsofBralimaiis of radiant enlighten- 
ment IS imfathomable, since it could reverse the fortune of even such 

as he was. , , y cr 

The prosperity of kings when destroyed hy the forces of knmen 

and odier rivals one ks seen restored once more; it has no chance 
of being rc-cstablishcd if lost through disregard of tlie Brahmans, 161 
Wlicn he had risen to batlie to perform the Sraddha ceremony, the 
kfflg was requested by some hungry Brahmans, on one occasion, 
before he had taken k bath, to give tlrcm food. ^ ib2 

Desirous of proceedmg to the Vitasta when he ignored this, they, 
by tlieir spiritual power, tlien placed tliat river m front of bim— 
“Behold' here is the Vitasta; now feed us.” Even though addressed 
m this wise, he perceived that the production of the river was a 
delusion. . i(J 3 -tb 4 

“I shall not offer food without batiiing, 0 Bralnnans! move on 
now for the time being”, when they had been thus addressed by him, 
they cursed luni as follows: “May you become a snake.’ 165 
“Your sm will be atoned by listening in one single day to tbc whole 
of the iiaiiMyciw”— thus they declared after they kd been placated. 166 
j5i Damodara 5ocfa, wandermg 6r through (Wist, by the vapour 
ofhisbreath, wluch IS hot m consequence of the curse, hcis recognised 
by tlie people even to this day. ^^7 

Then there ruled m this very land the founders of cities called 
after their own appellations, the three kings named Huska, Jusk 
and Katiiska. idS 


tioi) m Kasmlr regarding the building 
of the ancient stone dykes. In modern 
Kahnit the stone temples described by 
Kalham which snmve as rums, arc re- 
ferred to by the villagers as the work of 
theDjinsaiidPensI 

168. Kaniska, the Indo-Scytbian em- 
peror, believed to be a contemporary of 
the Antonincs, had his summer capital 
at Kapisa, north of Kabul His domini- 
ons mcluded Kasmir whore he was the 
patron of the school of Integral Realists 
(Sarvastivada) With the collaboration of 
two celebrated philosophers, Parfva and 
Vasumitra, he convened a synod of five 
hundred learned doctors who codified 
the Buddhist canon according to the 
Sarvastivada 


For an account of the ^akas (Scythians), 
see ‘T/ie Scpliim Petioi o//mliiiit Bstory', 
by R, D. Bancrji (hid Anli 1508 pp) 
25-75) Sten Konow's KlmUhi Iiu- 
cnplims {Corpiii InsmpI Iiii Vol 11 ), 
ArclKicokicnl Siimcy of riidm, 19^9 

Hircc interesting gold corns of the 
Kuslians similar to Kushan coins of 
Kafmirhave been recently discovered in 
the Rajashahi Division, Bengal For 
illustrations sec JniimnI 0/ the Asmiic 
Sodclf o/Bni^n! Vol, a 8 p. 130 (iSd^). 

At the site indicated by M Fouchcr 
at Peshawar was discovered by the Arch- 
aeological Department the now cele- 
brated relic casket bcanng an image and 
inscription of Kamsto whose superinten- 
ding engineer had the Greek name of 


ffiis/m 

Jiisko 

Komh 
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The foimdcr of a Vilian was tliis Jusb as well as of Juskapura, 
die piirc-nundcd one was also die foimdcr of Jayasvamipura. 169 

These kings, albeit belonging to the Turkish race, found refuge 111 
acts of piety, they constructed 111 Suskilctra and other places monas- 
teries, Caityas and similar edifices 170 

During die glorious period of tlicir regime, the kingdom of ICahnir 
was, for the most part, an appanage of the Binldhists who had acquired 
lusturc by rcnmiciatioii. 171 

At tins time, since tlic Nirvana of die blessed Sakya Siiidia m tins 
terrestrial world, one hundred fifty years, it is said, Iiad elapsed. 172 
And a Bodliisattva avas in this country the sole supreme ruler of 
the land, he w.istliciUnstriousNagarjimawlio dwelt m Sadarliadvana 


Agesthos M Foiiclicr succeeded in 
identifying the site of the great relic 
tower of Kimska winch was desenbed 
m detail by Song-Yun and referred to by 
ra-lucii and Hsuaii-Tsaiig and which 
Albcrum called the Kaiiik-caitya 
170 Caity a = Buddhist chapel It is a 
crypt winch often contains a small Stiipa 
known as a dagaba fotmitig a king of 
altar K rightly calls the Kiishaii kings 
Tiiriiska or Turks These Turks were 
kiiowai to the Chinese as Yue-cln 
Kaiiiska IS said to has c been tlic patron 
of the celebrated Assiglioja svhosc 
recently discos cred BMmtnlir was 
translated mto Cluncsc m 420 AD 
According to one account Kaniib 
acquired Assaghoja as part of ssar in- 
demnity and loaded him with honours 
and provided him with a residence m 
Kahiiir to carry on his literary work 
According to Mr Watters, Assaglioja 
svas "a poet, musician, scholar, religious 
conttovcisnhsi, and jealous Buddhist 
monk, orthodo\ m creed, and a strict 
observer of disaplmc " 

173 Nigli]uin, the Buddhist pliilo- 
soplicr who lived in the ist century 
A D , svas a native of Bcrir m the 
Central Provinces The Maliijhiist 
Buddhism was divided into two subtle 
schools of pliilosophy, the idealist and 
metaphysical sdiools (Vijfniiav ida and 
Yogacira) which depended on the two 
great mctaphysiciiiis, Asanga and Vasu- 
bandhu, the other svas tlic radical 


173 

school of N'lgarjuna, the author of the 
Midhyarmka, the Middle Way, svliich 
ended m Buddhist Kaiitnmsni The 
powerful critical philosophy of Nagar- 
jiiin has been revised by Japanese 
commentators of the present day The 
subtle dialectics of Ins cnUcal philo- 
sophy destroyed, as K relates in verse 
178 below, tlie primitive beliefs and 
ideas of the people of Kas'mir 
The Cliiiiisc pilgrim Hsiiaii-Tsang 
visited Kahnir and remained tlierc from 
May, C}i to Apnl, 633 ad His bio- 
grapher tells us that the pilgrun found 
in Kafinir a master aged 70 after his 
own Inrart, a learned Mahlyinist 
doctor, with wliom he studied the 
works of Nagiiyuna “Tins master, 
of outstanding virtue, obsened the 
rule of discipline with a rigorous 
purism Hess as gifted ssith a profound 
intellect and Ins vast leanimg embraced 
every branch of taiQwlcdgc His talents 
and his cnhglitcnrauil partook of the 
disine, and ins benevolent heart was 
full of alTcction for the sages and of 
respect for the lettered Hsuan-Tsang 
questioned him without reserse and 
gasc himself up, night and day, to 
study with him, with untiring zeal" 
The fame of this founder of the 
Midliyamiki school must Iiavc spread 
far and wide after liis death In the 
Guntur district at N ig'irjimikonda, a 
place named after Nlgaijima, the 
relies of the Buddha were discovered 
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Then he ^vho m free from thorn, the donor of the Agraliara Ablumanyul 
of Kantakotsa, the fearless Ablnmanyu became king, he was like 
another Indra. 174 

Havmg founded the city, called after his own name Ablmnanyu- 
pura, winch contamed inestimable treasure, tliatemmcntman endowed 
It with a temple of ^iva as its aownmg beauty. 175 

Caiidrkarya and others on Ins mstructions spread m the land the 
knowledge of the MakabhUsfa which was raie at that time, also of 
the grammar composed by them. 176 

Durmg this eta the power of the Buddliists whom the wise Bodhisat- 
m Nagarjuna liad protected predominated in the land. 177 
These disputants, who were opponents of the Vedas, having defeated 
all the learned men in open debate, had cut at the root of the religious 
rites prescribed m the Ntlapiirm, 178 


in a Stupa The excavations were 
commenced m igafi on this site by the 
Archaeological Survey, Southern Cir- 
cle, and completed in 1931 They have 
brought to light Buddhist moiiastcncs, 
temples, a large Stupa, several sm jlor 
ones, bawelicfs siitulat 111 material and 
style to the celebrated rebefs of the 
Araaravati Stupa and a large number of 
Pnkrta inscriptions 111 the Brahmi 
Script of the and or 3rd century a d 
A lengthy msciiption engraved on the 
floor of the apsidal shniie (now marked 
No 2) records a list of the foundations 
dcdiated at Nagat3umkonda and its 
neighbourhood erected for the benefit 
of the Order of Ceylonese monks 
who were sent out as missionancs to 
distant lands which included Kasmir, 
GandhJra and China The iches of the 
Blessed One were discovered m a 
round gold box They were presented 
"1 1913 by tile Dircctot-Gcncral of 
Archaeology to the Mahabodiii Society 
whose central institution since Novein- 
w_i 93 i is the Miilagaiidha-Kuti. 
Vdiira at Siranath 
A statue of Nagitjnm was dis- 
covered 111 the exavations at Nalandi 
“ i 9 i 9 't 9 io Among the tapestries and 
pantiiigs recently brought by the 
mkkhu Rahula from Tibet and now 
lodged in the museum at Puna is 1 
splendid painting of Nigirjuna 


Sidarhadvana is the modern Harwin 
on the slope of the hill above the 
Shahnur garden The site of Nagit- 
juna's probable icsidcncc avas ex- 
cavated m I9J3 For a detailed account 
and illustrations of the interesting finds 
of tcna-cotta nlcs and rcptcsentatious 
of Tumska features sec Pandit Ik C 
Kak’s Amciit mmiiiciiis of Koslimr 

(1933) 

It is interesting to note that die 
powerful critical philosophy of Nag'ar- 
jum is being revived by Japanese 
commentators of the present day 
174 Niskantaka is literally ‘‘free from 
thorns ” The terra is repeatedly used m 
this poem The thorns in the side of the 
king are the kinsmen (the Dayada), 
the cadets of the riding House as well 
as other aspirants to the throne and men 
of ambition generally 
176 MulwWifljyrt of Pataiijah He is 
said to have lived m the aid century 
B c His great work is a commentary 
on Panmi See Taraiiga IV 488 for a 
similar attempt under king Jayapida 

In die time of king Zam-al-abdm, 
who was hamsclf a student of Samskrta 
and a patron of learning, Ikamlnanda 
wrote an exposition of the MeliSblm- 
syu Yuddluhhatta, who had gone to 
Malurastra to study the Alhm VcHti, 
was mduced by the big’s government 
through Siryabliatta, the Chief Justice, 
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Tjic country having drifted into confusion about the customaty 
observances the Nagas, whose sacrificial offerings had been cut off, 
caused loss of human life by heavy fills of snow. lyp 

As heavy snow-falls occurred for the harassment of the Buddliists 
year after year, the king, during winter, resided for six months in 
Darvablnsara and other places. j8o 

Dining this period, owing to some indescribable spiritual power, 
the Bialunans, who made votive offerings and sacrifices, were not 
destroyed while tlic Buddhists perished. i8i 

Dcvothig himself to Nila, patron of the country and nifcc of the 
Nagas, a Brahman named Candradeva of the Kasyapa Gotra tlicn 
began to practise austerities. 182 

Making himself visible to him Nila .averted the havoc of snow and 
promulgated once more the observances of rites according to his 
own Parana. 183 

Candradeva I bad put an end to the upheaval of the Yaksas in this 
country and Candradeva II to the intolerable pest of the Bliiksus. 184 

King Goiiaiida III meanwhile attained sovereignty. He restored 
the performance of pilgrimages, sacrifices and other worslup of the 
Nagas, such as was customary in the past, 183 

When the king had once more promulgated the obscrs'anccs which 
had tlieir origin m Nila, the peril from thcBliiksus and the snow-falls 
abated everywhere. 186 

From time to time, owing to the past good actions of the subjects, 
kings appear who organise a kmgdom wluch is sunk deep in disorder. 

187 


to return to KaSinlr in order to spread 
the hnowlcdgc of that Veda, Five 
hundred years later, when tlic late 
Mr. S P Pandit hrought out his famous 
edition of the Alluwa Viiitt, oavmg to 
the lack of manusmpts m the DckJaatt 
he relied on the Kafmiri MSS ' 
iSo-181, Tins is perhaps a poctial 
description of tlic persecution of tlic 
Buddhists in Kaimir during this era. 
183 M, Foticher finds tliat the “popular 
customs .and beliefs still sumac m the 
Valley under the official veneer of 
Brahmanism or Islam ” And he sug- 
gests that an account of tlicin should be 
published for the benefit of visitors— 
“what familiar echoes would arise m 


ilicir memories at talcs of the Nagas 
who dwell at the bottom of spnngs and 
lakes in wonderful palaces, of the 
Pishachas, those wicked little demons 
as ho haac so long made the Valley 
uninhabitable for men in the winter: 
and of the Yogims avho, on summer 
nights, like the Mocnads of old, arc 
heard hooting on the mountain tops'" 
187 In Spcngler’s recent book, Mmi 
end Tdniics, there is an echo of the 
ancient Indian view of Xarma He 
ohsera’cs’ “It is not aaitlim our poucr 
to choose avhether we would like to 
be the sons of an Egyptian peasant of 
3000 DC, of a Persian king, or of a 
present-day tramp Tins destiny is some- 
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Those, who are mtcnt on a policy of liarassment of their subjects, 
perish with their faimhes, on the other hand, fortune waits on even 
the lineal descendants of those who reinstate order where there is 
chaos. i88 

Tlius, having observed this feature of each tale, the good and evil 
fortune of future protectors of the land should be gauged in this 
country by the prescient. 189 

He having restored order Ins virtuous descendants Pravarasena and 
others, who carried out pious works, enjoyed tbs land for a long 
time ipo 

He was the first of the House of Gonanda as Raghu was of the 
House of the Raghus, the king ruled over the land of Kasyapa for 
tbrty-five years ipi 

For sixty years less six years and six montb the son of Gonanda, Vibhjsana l 
named Vibhisana, protected tbc land ip 2 

Indraju and Ravana, who were father and son, became bags m 
succession, they ruled respectively for tlurty4vc years six months 
and tbrty years ipj 

The Siva Linga bown as Vatesvara worsbppcd by Ravana is 
beautifully radiant to tbs day and its luminous dots and lines foretell 
events to come. 

To Vatesvara, mstalled witbn a quadrangular Matha, Was dedicated 
the entire kingdom of Rasmh by that king ip 5 

For tbrty-five years and six mondis the powerful armed son of Vibliisam I 
king Ravana, Vibhisana II, enjoyed the land ip(j 

Thereafter he, whose other name was Kinnara and whose exploits Nara 

were sung by the Kinnatas, the son of Vibhisana, became the ruliim 
ebefofmen. 

107 

Althoiigli he had borne a good character, tbs king, brough the 
reveisal of the good fortune of the subjects, became the origin of a 
senes of great misfortunes owing to the vice of sensuality. ip8 


tbiug to wlucli ViC have to adapt out- 
selves It dooms us to (fertatu situations, 
Views and actions There are no men- 
m-thcmsclves such as the philosophers 

Wb about, but only men of time, of 3 

ocality, of a lace of a personal cast 
who contend in battle with a gnm 
world and avm through or fad while 
the universe around them moves 


^wly on With a god-bkc unconcern 
This battle is life—hfc indeed m the 
Nicttschcan sense, a grim pitiless no 
quarter battle of then/dko-Powtr" 
iW-rSg K has made a shrewd re- 
ference to flic fate that overtakes the 
king who pctsccutcs the people 
191 The land of Kasyapa is Kasmir 
See note 25 above 
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Living III R Viliarn situated in Kininngrann, a certain Buddliist 
monk had, by force of Yoga, earned away Ins swcctlicact. 195 
Enraged by tins, he earned thousands of Vihlras to be burnt down 
and had then villages occupied by Brahmins residing in Midhyaiiu 
Matha. 200 

A city, where tlic sliops were nclily fed by the liigli streets, where 
the canals were gay with gondolas, where the gardens avcrc colourful 
witli fruits and flowers, which was a synonym for paradise and which, 
on account of the treasure acquired m victorious expeditions up to the 
horizon, had truimphcd over the capital of tiic Lord of Wealth, was 
fomidcd by that king on the strand of the Vitasta. 201-202 

There 111 a certain park of the city, tradition relates, was a pool of 
limpid and sweet water which was the residiiicc of the Naga named 
Siifravas. 203 

Once upon a time a Biahman namid Visaklia, weaned by a long 
trek, approached, at midday, desirous of shade, the edge of that 
sheet of water. 204 

Under a shady tree, when lus weariness was becalmed by the 
sylvan breezes by sloav degrees, tlic Bnaliman, after ablution, prcpircd 
to cat his porridge. 203 

Just as he was .about to take it in his hand, he heard the tinkling 
sound of anklets to which the swans sporting on tlic fringe of the 
pool liad already licarkciicd. 206 

Emerging from a bower of creepers in front of liim, he tlicn saw 
two maidens avith lovely eyes wearing blue shawls. 207 


200 Tins IS iiiolliir illustration of the 
destriictioii of Vilians and tlic con- 
fiscation of thur property 

201 Verses 201 to 279 narrate the 
legend of CandralcKni-thc Lad) of the 
Cracciit Moon K picks this out of tlic 
many stones rclalmo to the Nigas from 
the ancient fok-lorc of Kasniir The 
Nigas the sunt-diiinc beings arc, 
according to legend, the original 
inhabitants of Kainiir Their divcllmg 
places arc tlie lakes spnngs, and pools 
of avatcr In the liiaactis the) appear 
m the form of clouds and ram torraits 
of aiatcr and cause hail storms The 
word Naga siinivcs to this day in 


Kaimir m tlic aanoiis place names and 
IS cominoiily used for a spring m the 
form of 1 doublet— Casmi-Naga-hilf 
Persian and half Sainsktta 
aoj S3ktu=porndgc The word is m 
common use in northern India to the 
present day as ‘Sattii’— the food of i!ie 
poorer classes 

207, from the Samskrta Cola or Nicola 
IS denved tlic aaord shawl The shawk 
of Kasinir have been celebrated from 
ancient tunes They as ere made fauwiii 
111 Europe by the patronage of NapolcDn 
Uoiiapartc when he crowned himself 
emperor In Pans they avcrc then 
knoaan .as "Clialc dc Caclmiirc 
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To tke ear-omaraettts of rubies tbcir alluring, bright and elongated 
eyes with the thm line of collytium bore the semblance of the stem 
of the red lotus. 208 

The comers of their captivating eyes, unsteady like the edges of a 
gleammg white banner m die gentle movement of the zephyr, height- 
ened the beauty of their shoulders. 209 

Watclnng these two moon-faced maidens as they were slowly ap- 
proaching, he ceased from commencing to eat and, time and again, 
through bashfulness, he was confused. 210 

He beheld the lotus-eyed maidens eating the pods of Kacchaguccha, 
in front of him, when to a certain atent he could again move his 
eyes, 211 

"Heigh-ho! is this the food for such lovely persons'— thought the 
Braliiuaii to himself and, melting with compassion, he politely invited 
them and fed them with porridge. 212 

And he fetched, contained in cups made from leaves for a drink 
for them, the clean and cool water of the pool. 21 ] 

When after ablution the two had become clean and consented 
to take theit seats, he, while fanning themwith a palm leaf, addressed 
them. 

Your humble servant, having obtained through some good 
acts of a former hfc the sight of you, is tempted through curiosity, 
which IS commonly found in a Brahman, to enquire.” 215 
What noble family have the fortunate ladies graced by their 
birth and where did they get so weary that such tasteless food 
had to be eaten?" 21,5 

One of the ladies replied to him, “Know that we are the daughters 
of Susravas; where dainty food is not available why should such 
food not be eaten?” 

"I am Itavati; fhthcr has arranged to give me m marriage to the 
lordottheVidyadharas, Thisis my younger sister Chandralckha.” 218 


208 K no doubt was an admirer of the 
feminine figure Like KaLdasa he loved 
the beauty of the shoulders See below 

verse 2 Q 9 Tapermg fingers ire lefaied 
to m verse 253 below. 

211 Kacckgucdia, commonly called 
Kachkn m Kasmiri, is a kind of grass 
avluch grows wild on the meadows. 

5 


-*'1' ^ Iwf winch IS popular to 
this day as a fan seems to have travelled 
early from rhe South to Kasmir, 
216 The form of the question recalls 
the fust Act of Kahdasa’s ^nkmitda 
where the maidens in Kanva's her- 
mitage nuke polite enquiries of kim 
Dujyaiita, 
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Tlicrcupoii die Braliniaii said, “Why dicn is tlicrc such mdigciicc 
in your ease?” They both replied, “Father knows the reason of this; 
you may ask him." jig 

“Here on the twclftli of the dark half of Jycstlia lie will come for 
the pilgrimage of Taksab; you will no doubt recognise liim by his 
plaited locks winch stream with water." ^20 

“you will also sec us both at that time standing by die side ofliini’’; 
so saying the tivo Nfiiga liiaidcns, in a moment, vanished from view. ^21 
In due course at that place coninicnccd the great festival of the 
pilgrimage, teeming with dancers and strolling players and a con- 
course of sigliHccrs. ^22 

The Braliman, too, drawn hy ciiriosit)' wlulc strolh'ng near the 
dicatrcs, soon amc up with die Niiga whom he recognised by t]ic 
sign indicated by die maidens. 223 

To die Braliman, who was first presented by the maidens who 
were standing by, die leader of the Nagas offered Ids greetings. i2f 
Thereafter in the course of conversation, wlicn asked at some st.igc 
about die cause of lus adversity, the Rig.!, heaving a sigh, said to the 
Bralmian. 225 

“for chose who arc proud 0 Brahman f and can discrmnnatchct- 
wccii what IS meet and umncct it is right that tlicy sliould not give 
publicity to sufferings •which, of necessity, Iwve to be endured." 226 
“On licarmg of the woes of others a good natiircd man, wlicn 
unable to oblige, is pained at heart." 227 

“He makes much of lus oivii w.ay of life, with Ids words of sympathy 
he conveys s.adiicss to the heart, he openly cavi Is at one’s capacity, while 
he, meagre of intellect, eulogizes Ids oivnsclf; he rcconmiciids a re- 
course to questionable methods and describes the misfortune as a 
permanent one; a common person on hearing of adversit}' aggravates 
the pamful agony." 228 

“Thus It is tint so long as there is life, die discriminate digest their 
joys .and sorrows in their own minds until eventually dicy arc con- 
sumed by die funeral fire.” 229 

“Who could from their exterior notice the misfortune of those, 
who by nature arc profound, were it not revealed by their callow 
cldldrcn or die servants!" 230 

220 The Takiib Niiga 15 worsliigpcd from Srinagar He is tlic patron saint 

to this dap Tiic saefed spring is at of the fields of saffron which grow in 
Zevan (Sk. Jayavaiia) about five miles tius nciglibourhood. 
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"Tks, since tins matter ks already ken disclosed owing to tlie 
tender age of these two girls, 0 kind friend' to conceal it from you 
will surely not be proper on my part.” 231 

“You, however, who are straightforward by nature, 0 fortunate 
one' may make an effort to a certain extent to help our cause if 
possible.” 232 

“Yonder ascetic with the shaven head and one tuft of hair, whom 
you see under the tree practising austerities, by tkt keeper of the 
crops we have been put to our sbfts." 233 

“So long as the spell-mongers have not eaten of the new gram the 
Nagas cannot eat This fellow does not eat it and because of that 
regulation we are petishmg” 234 

“While he guards the fields we arc nowise able to enjoy the bumper 
crop, though we sec it like the departed spirits the waters of the 
rivers.” 235 

“Please act so that this Naistfaika may fall from his vow; on our 
part we, too, know how adequately to requite those who oblige us.” 


236 

Tkt Brahman, havmg said 'amen to the Naga, became keen to 
endeavour and began day and night to tlimk of some way to over- 
reach the guardian of the crops, 2^7 

Secretly, while the ascetic was seated inside a hut which was away 
m the fields, he then placed new gram within die vessel m which 
food Was hemg cooked. 238 

No sooner kd he commenced to cat it than the lord of die Nagas, 
having poured hail and torrents of ram, carried away m a trice the 
rich and glorious harvest. 239 

The Naga who kd passed out of destitution led, the following 
day, into Ins own region die Brahman who had obliged him and 
who had approached the pool. 240 

He was treated there hospitably by the two maidens by command 
of their kher and was regaled with luxuries, day after day, winch 
are available to the immortals 241 

In tune having taken leave of everyone, he was ready to go to his 


235 Departed spirits, witches and ghosts 
aK denied the use of waret Water 
also forms t!ie boundary which they 
amt ms according to anaent 
behefboth Eastern and Western (Com- 
pire the Balhd of Tm O’ SIwitjer). 


236 Naisthtka is derived from Nistha 
meaning dctetmmation, hence any one 
determined to carry out his vow 
Generally such a vosv has reference to 
'unbroken celibacy' 
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owii land, when the Naga having promised to grant a boon, he 
prayed for tlic hand of Candralckhi 2^2 

Albeit he was unworthy for the alliance tlic Naga, yielding to the 
dictates of gratitude, honoured liim with the gift of the maiden 
and with wealth. 243 

In this manner having acquired wealth by favour of the Niga 
Chief, the Braliman whiled away a long time in the city of Natapiira 
in all niamicr of daily entertainments. 244 

Altliough she was the daughter of tlic lord of the Nagas, the lidy 
of superfme comeliness treated this husband as the deity and by her 
noble character, good hchaviour, and like qualities made him happy. 

245 

While slic was, on one occasion, standing on the terrace of her 
residence a stray liorsc began to feed on com left outside to dry 111 
die sun in the courtyard. 346 

To drive die horse aw.ay the scrv.ants were called, but no one 
happening to be at the time in the house she, whose anklets tinkled 
sweetly, then descended in person. 347 

With one hand she held the edge of the vesture of the head which 
in her hurry had slipped; she ran and with her hand like a lotus Eower, 
she then slapped liim. 248 

He left the food and moved on; but thereafter there appeared, 
by the touch of tlic Naga lady, on the body of the horse the golden 
imprint of her palm. 249 

About this time king Kara, having heard from his spies of the 
Brahman’s wife with the lovely eyes, liad already experienced the 
sprouting of love, 350 

Wlicn die maddened elephant of his licart was about to bolt, to 
restrain him by force there existed no fear ofa scandal for a hook. 2jl 
In the insurgciicc of the rising flames of the king’s passion the 
story of the horse, on the other hiind, bore the similitude of the violent 
gale. 3 J 2 

He was made to transgress the bounds of discretion by the golden 
imprint of the palm with the bcautihil taperi ng fingers. 2 J 3 


24 S. '17)2 attitude virtuous of married 
women towards the husband was 
expected to be one of adoration as if he 
were the deity 

248, §irsiririuka=llterally vesture on 


head; it is nosv Called lu KalflihJ 
tile ‘tarahga,’ Tiic terra-cotta tiles 
cavated in the VJiara at Harvaii show 
the head dress of the period of 31“ 
century a.d 
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Freeing himself from the fetters of decorum, he now began to 
harass the lovely lady by endeavouring to seduce her through emis- 
saries who related lus inmost longing. 254 

When ah his methods failed to win her, in his infatuation he begged 
for her from her husband, the Brahman, In those who ate blind 
with lust how can there be shame! 255 


Then gettmg repeated rebuffs from him also, the soldiers were 
ordered by the long to carry her away by force. 256 

While they were raiding the house m front, the Brahman escaped 
by another passage and seeking asylum he, accompanied by his wife, 
entered the residence of the Naga. 257 

When the couple approached him and the facts were reported to 
]nm the lord of the Nagas, blind with rage, sallied forth from the 
pool. 258 

Having caused a blindmg darkness ongmating from tlie fearful 
clouds whicli thimdercd, he burnt down the hng together with the 
city by a terrific shower of boulders. 259 

Canying the marrow, blood and fat oozing from the bodies of the 
burnt human beings, the Vitasta bore the semblance of the printed 
plumage of the peacock. 260 


Thousands of human beings, who had entered through terror the 
shrine of Cakradhata for refuge, were consumed in a trice. 261 
The fat of Madhu and Kaltabha had formerly reached only up to 
tile thighs of Cakradhara, but by that of the burnt up human beings 
on this occasion all his limbs were sprayed. 262 

The sister of Susravas, the Naga lady from a cave of the Ramanya 
mountam, then came to his assistance bringmg with her heaps of 
boulders. _ 

At the distance of little more than one Yojana when she heard 
that her brother had achieved liis end, she dropped a shower of boulders 
on the villages. . 


J6i. Sec also VIII 990 sq 
262 Caktadhata^holder of the Cakta 
(disc) IS a name of Visnu, Madhu and 
Kaiabha were two demons whom 
Visnu, according to legend, killed on his 
thighs 

264 Yojana is a measure of distance 
It equals four &os 3 (Hindi Kos) or 
about eight miles, Albcnim says, “the 


reader must learn that they (Hmdus) 
have a measure of distances ailed 
Yojm which is equal to 8 miles of 
32,000 yards, In the terms of this 
measure Alfaeari has determuicd the 
circumference of the earth m his 
astronomial handbook He alls it 
Jiin, m the plural "ajwan” (Voll 
pifiy) 
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Five Yojanas of rural land \m thus laid waste and known as Rama- 
nyatavi; it is even to tins day full ofheavy boulders and boles. 265 
After doing this hideous slaughter of liiinianity, next morning 
the Riga was full of remorse .and being depressed by die dcnuiiciatioa 
of the people, he abandoned that locality and departed. 21)5 
Gleaming like the ocean of milk a lake was constructed by liim on i 
distant mountain, wliicli on their way to the pilgrimage of Amara- 
iiadia, is visited by the people to tliis very day. 267 

Tjirough the favour of his fathcr-m-Law the Brahman had attained 
the status of a Niiga; one other called the lake of the soii-ni-liw’ 
in the localit]' has also become celebrated. 268 

Under the guise of protecting die subjects such types of destroyers 
arise, of a sudden, now and then wlio unhesitatingly cause dcv.istation. 

269 

To this very day, on seeing the debris of that city and the lake 
Aviuch survives as a dry depression near Cakradhara, this Icgcndis 
recalled by the people. 270 

Passionate lust may be merely a trifling fault in kings in the opinion 
of persons of narrow vision, nevertheless what befell tins one, as a 
consequence of it, has not been the lot of anyone anywhere, 271 
111 the ease of the virtuous woman, the gods or a Drahman-as die 
result of die anger of .anyone of dicm—onc has heard in diverse 
legends of an upheaval even of the three worlds, 272 

After forty years less dircc mondis avlicn the king had enjoyed 
die earth, he perished through his lecherous conduct. . 273 

And for a short spell of time, having been visible with its palaces 
and encircling ramparts, die crstwlulc Kiimarapuca attained similitude 
widi die city of die Gandharvas, 274 

Tile only son of his who, owing to die mscriit.iblc course of Karina, 

2(17, Amaranatlia— Tins is the famous form of congealed ice, The pilgnmigc 

cave of Amaraiuttn winch is a place of referred to by Kalh.ana « still very 

pilgrimage to tlic present d.ay popular and attracts the devout from 

2fiS On the route of the pilgrimage to distant parts of India 

Amannatha on the moimuin top there 274 TIic city of the Gandharvas is an 

IS a lake which, according to legend, expression for the mirage There is a 

is tlic lake of Sulravas— It is also now pun on the word Kinnarapura wliicli 

ailed Sesanag, Tile colour of the means the cit)’ of tlie ICiuiiaras. Kinnara 

water IS white. Tlicrc is also aiiotlicr literally ‘part human' is a name of the 

lake ppularly called Zamatui Nag- Gandhana. Tlic Kiimara had a humiu 

the Janiiitr Saras of Kalhana— winch body with tlic face of tlic horse, the 

means the 'lake of the soii-iu-law’. reverse of a Centaur. 

Siva ill the cave at Amaranatlia is m die 
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W been taken atvay by his wet-uurse to Vijayaksetta had not heen 
dcpiived of life, 375 

Then this king named Siddha piitncw life in the remnant of the siddha 
population as the cloud revivifies die mountain, scorched by a forest 
conflagration. 376 

And this exceedingly amazing occurrence ofhis father’s time served 
tliis very shrewd king for a counsel of prudence and for enlightenment 
regarding the futihty of cosmic existence. 377 

The contact with pleasures, though he was m the midst of them, 
could not lead him into vice and he remained unblemished like the 
reflection of the moon by the mire. 278 

Among kings who arc hot with the fever of vanity he, meditating 
constantly on him whose crest is tjie crcsccnt-moon, was die only 
one who manifested good health. 279 

Reckoning it as so much straw, jewellery was rejected by diat vir- 
tuous king, who found the perfect adornment in devotion to him 
whose decoration is the crescent-moon. 280 

In the case of this king alone did royal splendour follow the trad 
to the next world, since he had been shrewd enough to harness it 
through unfaltcrmg moral principle. 281 

For sixty years he, havmg ruled over the land, ascended with lus 
body, followed by bs immediate retainer, to the world of him whose 
crest-jewel is the moon. 282 

The servants who had taken shelter under Nara had met with 
a sad fate; those, however, who had attached themselves to liis royal 
son as the master, came to he venerated by die world. 283 
The dependent indeed goes the way adopted by the one on wliom 
he has to depend, whether it is denounced by the world or adored 
hy all the people. A grass string sinks downward as part of a machine 
on the well, whnn strung with flowers it attains elevation to die 
heads of the gods. 

Here is Siddha in his body— a derai-god"— such was the word 
the gods in heaven proclaimed hy heat of drum for seven days, 285 
Utpalaksa, die lotus-eyed, such was the fame his son attained 


278 The reflection of the moon m a 
pool of water is not sulbed by the mud 

284. yintti=apparatu 50 tmaclune The 

reference is to the Araghatta or the wcl] 
With (be wheel and pots to raise water 


now Commonly kiiown as the Persian 
wheel. The wheel is repeatedly refuicd 
to m anaent Sainskrta literature and 
Its name as thc-Persun wlieel is a 
modern misnomer. 
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through the softness of lus eyes; for tlurty years an^ six months he 
ruled over die land. 286 

His son Hiranyaksa founded a city bcarmg lus owi name. He 
enjoyed the land for tlurty-sevcn years and seven months. 287 
Hiranyakula, lus son, foimdcr of Hiranyotsa, and Vasukula, the 
son of the latter, were rulers for sixty years each. 288 

Then, when die land was overrun by the Mlccdia hordes, Ins 

son MilimaluK of violent deeds, who was comparable to the god 

of destruction, bccuiic king, 289 

To the Soudi belongs the god of Dcadi; die nordicrn direction, 
eager through rivalry to vanquish it, found an excuse and 111 him 
brought forth another god of dcadi. 290 

His approach became known by the sight of vultures, crows and 
the like, eager to feed on those being massacred by Ins encircling 
army, to die population fleeing before him. 291 

Day and niglit surrounded by thousands of slaughtered hmnaii 
bemgs, dus royal Vctala hved even in lus pleasure palaces. 292 
Pity for children, clemency towards women, or respect for the 
aged, this enemy of humanity of terrible appearance had none wlulc 
he massacred. 293 

He, on one occasion, having noticed that the queen was wearing 
a blouse of stuff made ni Ceylon, which liad foot-marks on the breasts 
avorfccd in gold, was inflamed widi rage. 294 


2S9 The Mlccclw hordes referred to 
licrc itt the Ephtlnhtc Huns who 
founded an empire on the Oxns, des- 
troyed die Gncco-Buddhist avilization 
m Afghanistan and extended that 
conquests m Northern India where 
their head quarters sscre at Sakala 
(Siallvot) 

Miliirahula, the king of the Ephtln- 
hte or Wliitc Huns, was the hidiui 
Attih The Hum earned out a tcrnblc 
persecution of Buddhism, destroying 
Stupas and Viharas, and massacring 
the monks Hsuan-Tsang tells us that 
“Mo-hsi-lo-chiilo" (Mihitakula) “was 
remarkable for his tempestuous nature 
and lus invincible courage Among 
the ncighbouniig kings tlicrc was not 
one avho did not obey him trembling” 
Tlic Huns were defeated, according to 


one account, by the last Gupta Emperot 
Baladitya and according to another 
tradition, by Lng Yaiovarman of 
Malaya betas cen 530 and 545 An 
Mihirakula after his defeat is said to 
have conquered Kas'mir and from dicte 
invaded tlic kingdom of Gandhara, 
(E Afghanistan) where he cvtcrminatcd 
the ruling family, destroyed the Stupas 
and Viharas and plundered the coun- 
try, with lus loot and innumerable 
prisoners lie returned to Kahnirandoii 
the way massacred the cipdvcs on 
the banks of the Indus The Huns 
were eventually driven out of India 
by the kings of Thincfvara of the 
House of Harja Although the Huns 
were hostile to Buddhism, they pro- 
tected Sivaism and their kings built 
temples m Iionout of 5 iva 
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"Iti Ceylon cloth is manufactured hearing the mark of the king’s 
foot” -thus he was told by the Chamberlain whohadbeen questioned 
whereupon he gave orders to march. 295 

Having obtained union with die stream of liquid rut from tk 
temples of the elephants of Hs army, the southern ocean secured 
the dehght of an embrace with the Yamuna. 296 

Together witli the bug of Ceylon he, by an impetuous attack, 
rooted out bs rage originating mthe sight of footmarks on his beloved. 


297 

From a distance on sighting Ins various forces from the palaces of 
Lanka tlic Titans, apprehending a repetition of the actmtics of Rama, 
trembled. 298 

Havnig instaEcd there another bng he, with Ins fierce puissance, 
carried away cloth bown as Yamusadeva, marked with the figute 
of the sun. 299 

Turiimg back, he dispersed the rulers of Cola, Karniita and Lata 
just as by his very smell die tusker in rut scatters the elephants. 3 00 
After bs departure, the cities with the shattered battlements wliich 
weie then gndles, complained of the rape to the ruling prmces who 
had returned. 301 

¥hcn he reached the gate of Kakir, on lieaniig the distressful 

trumpetbg of a tusker who had fallen down a precipice, his hair 
stood on end with delight. 302 


295 ' The Chamberlain or Kancukin 
wai an important palace oicial and 
master of ceremonies He is an im- 
portant figure m the Samskfta drama 
in which IS depicted the home hfe of 
the ruling ptmccs of old Indu 
29S The waters of the Yamuna (Jamna) 
are dark, the waters of the Ganga 
ate white In this verse the dark stream 
of liquid rut deludes the sea, the lord 
of all nvets, into the belief that it is the 
nver jamna 

299.' Cola IS the modem Tanjorc 

300 Kimata=mode:n Caroatic. 
I 5 ta=land between the Dckhan and 

Gujerat watered by tbe Tapi and the 
Narmada rivers 

301 The atv m Samskrta is feminine. 


honour Napoleon dunng his march 
to Moscow is reported to have said 
at Smolensk, "a city occupied by the 
enemy 15 hke a girl who has lost 
her honour" (Tolstoy’s IVur mi 
Peace) 

It IS interesting to note that the 
girdle (Tagt) is still worn among 
Kas'miri Brahman women, For the 
picture of car-omament peculiar to 
married women among Kalniiri Brah- 
mans sec the illustration of sadpture 
discovered m Pandrethan (Putanadhis- 
thana), bcheved to be Aloka’s apital, 
which shows the mother of Buddlia 
wearing the ‘Dijalir’ 

302 Bernier mentions a similar un- 

ffirtunatp icndcnf tn flK. clpnlunlt rtf 
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In Jus excitement to Kcat this, the perverse-minded man, wjio was 
in raptures, had a hundred mighty elephants forcibly hurled down . 303 
The various wicked acts of tins kmg have not been narrated. The 
touch of tjie sinful is pollution for tlie limbs, so would it be for speech 
to describe tliem; hence liis other inliumamties have not been men- 
tioned. 304 

Who cm understand tjic acts of men of amazing activities and 
vulgar mmds, since even he took to piety for the purpose of acquiring 
merit? 305 

For in ^rlnagari tlic foul-minded man founded the temple of 
Miliiresvara and in Holada a big city named Mihirapiira. 306 
The Brahmans of GaiidJiara accepted foom lum gifts of Agraharas; 
they no doubt, too, were of similar character as lus oto and were 
die meanest Bralimans. 307 

The advent of clouds with die gathering darkness gladdens the 
peacock whereas the wild goose is liappy with die clear sbes of 
autumn; for die attraction of die donor and the donee towards each 
odicr there has to be a very close similarity of tastes. 308 

For seventy years having enjoyed the cardi, tins Bhairava on earth 
when lus body was afHictcd widiscvcral diseases entered die dames. 309 
“Here is diis slayer of three crores liberated who even towards 
bmself had been pitiless”— thus had a voice, at the time when he 
relinquished the body, announced from the firmament. 310 

Thus diose who say dus, in their view he alone is the liberal donor 
who had broken througli cruelty by Agraharas and such odier works. 

311 

Wlicn overrun by the impious Dards, Bhaultas and Mlccclias 
diis country had lost religion, he had promulgated the ohserwince 
of religious conduct by settling the people from the Land of the Aryas, 
having determmed on a terrible penance he had made the burning 
of his oavn body an ace of atonement; for tliis very reason he had 
given one thousand Agraharas in gift to the Bralmiaiis horn in the 
Gandliara country at Vijayesvara; then eventually upon an iron 
platform studded widi razors, swords and knives, red hot with fire, 


307. Gandhari was the province of the northern region towards Kohistan) 

Kabul valley which included the dis- and the distnet of Gandliara proper or 

tricts of Naganbara (Ningrahar), Lam- Purujapura (modem Peshawar), 
paka (Lamghan), Kapils (Kabul and die 
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he had boldly given up his ovro. body— thus others state, on account 
of this unadulterated popular tradition, that the cruelty of that lion- 
like man is irreproachable. When upon the burning of the city by 
the wrath of the Naga the Khas'as had become dominant, there occurred 
for their destruction the incidents nanatcd above~so say others. 

313-317 

While he was divertmg the river Candrakulya, a rock in midstream 
which was found impossible to remove, caused obstruction. Then 
to the kmg, who had practised penance, the gods spoke in a dream; 
“a mighty Yahsa who is a Btahmacari resides here in the rock; were 
a chaste woman to touch the rock the Yaksa would not be able to 
obstruct.’’ The following day he caused to be done what he was 
told in the dream. 318-320 

After numerous ladies of high family had endeavoured m vain, 
on bemg eventually touched by a potter woman named Candravati 
tbe mighty boulder moved. 321 

For this sm the wrathful king had thereupon slaughtered, togetLr 
with their husbands, brothers and sons, three crores of women of 
high families. 322 

This legend is true according to some; neveitbcless the slav^hter 
ofhvmgbemgsonalatgescale,evettthoughforacau 5 e,isafelony. 323 


312, Daridas or Datadas of Kalhana 
lie tlic Datd$. Tiiey wetc an Aryan 
people iiiown to the anamt Greek 
histornns, They sdll inhabit the moun- 
tain regions from Chtol across tbe 
Indus extendmg to Gilgit and tbe 
Kisanganga valley m the north of 
Khs'mir-Major Goinpertz thus des- 
enhed them m 1528 "In some of the 
Datd viliagc of the Indus Valley we 
find a curious state of affairs, in that the 
religion changes at each generation, 
the duldrett of Buddhists becoming 
Mahomadaij and those of Moslems 
becoming Buddhists I fancy that neither 
religion is taken very seriously at all by 
Dards of these parts ” (MmcUiikli, p 

99) 

Bhautta, People of Tibetan descent 
mhafaitmg Ladakh, Dras and the neigh- 
bouring distncts,The Zoji-la Pass 
divides the territory of the Bhauttas 
from Kalmit. 

By Mlecchis K possibly means here 


the enemies of the Ppthabte Huns 
across the Indus 

317. The Khasas repeatedly mentioned 
m this poem arc the people who are 
nosv known as Khakha, They are 3 
hill tnbe inliabiting the region to the 
soudi and west of the Pit Pantsal range, 
The Khakhas ate now included in tlm 
subdivision of bill Rajput Malioma- 
dans, Tlic Hindu KhaSas inhabit vari- 
ous parts of the Himalayan Range, 
In the Kumaon Hills there is a numer- 
ous Khasha population trying to acquire 
a status as hundred per cent Rajputs, 
Kalhana’s avork should prove of mte- 
rest to those who desire to establish the 
status of the Khafas The Hiasa clucfi 
of Rajapuii uttetmatned ftedy- wich 
the Ksatnya rulers of Kafmir Simha- 
raja, the Khafa chief of Loliata, had 
mimed the daughter of the fehi 
IangsofK3hiil(VIi7j,i77)Simhataja’s 
daughter was the famous queen Didda 
who ruled Kakir in her own right. 
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Tlius although wicked that ,thc king had not been assassinated 
by the people in an uprising, was because he was protected by the 
very gods who had urged him to do that act. .I24 

When owing to the dawn of the superior merit of the subjects’ 
good actions tlic kmg at last perished, his son, Baka the righteous, 
was crowned king by tlie citizens. 

Even in his case, owing to past experience, the people remained ifi a 
state of terror, as 111 a pleasure-house built on a cemetery, before 
the royal throne 3^6 

Born horn the great oppressor he 'became the delight of the people 
like the pouring ram after a day of excessive heat, dark with the 
clouds. .127 

People deemed that the Law had arrived as it were from sonic 
other world and that Order had returned from a perilous journey. .128 
This king of inestimable glory having constructed Bakesa in Balai- 
vablira .and the Bakavati canal, founded the city called Lavanotsa, J29 
There sixty-thrcc years and thirteen days were passed by that 
monarch wliilc he ruled the earth. * 330 

Tradition says that a certain Yogesvari named A||a having as- 
sumed a lovely form, when Night had revealed licr face, had ap- 
proached the king, 331 

She having made liim forget iuinsclf widi her delightful conversa- 
tion invited Iiim, while he was in a happy mood, to witness the glory 
of the festival of the sacrifice. 332 

Accompanied by his sons, grandsons and hundreds of persons 
the king, at day-break, accordmgly went to attend when tlic suzerain 
was reduced by licr to the condition of 'the votive ofiermg to the 
circle of die goddesses. 333 

By tliis act she aclucvcd supernatural power, die slab with the 
mark of her two knees indicative of her flight in the heavens may be 
seen even to tins day. 334 

325 Tlic big is described 111 this 328 Dliainia is law aiid Abhaya 

verse .as having been crooned by die (liter, illy absence of peril) is Order 

citizens Kingsliip iti KaSmir was appi- 329 Lavanotsi wis apparently situated 

rcntly elective Later on 111 Tannga V on the highway from Sriiiagira to die 

there is a description of the conference phins of Iiidn The place is repeatedly 

of Brahmans .isscmblcd to elect a king mentioned sec VI, 46, 57 and VIB* 

when the choice falls on a learned 763, 1337, 1658 

KaSmIri Brahman, Yafaskara, who is 331 The Yogeivari, like the Lotdei, 

thereupon crowned king. See verses lured men to destruction, 

469-477 
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The god ^atabpafe, the circle of the Mothers, and that slab 
m the tnomtams of Kheri recall this legend to memory even to this 

day 

The goddess had spared Ksitmanda, the bulbous root of the dynas- Ksiimn 
tic plant. Tins son ruled the land after him for thirty years. 33^ 

For fifty-two years and two months his son named Vasunaiida KdsiiiMn 
then protected the land. He is famous as the author of a work on 

sexual science j i 

Nara, bs son, for sixty years and Ins son Aksa, who founded tk Nomii 

township of Aksavala, for alike number ofyears became rulers. 338 Aha 

Then Gopaditya, Ins son, who guarded the earth together with Gopsh^ 
the islands, by superintendence over the order of the four castes 
made vivid the dawn of the golden age 339 

It was he who had made the gift of the Agrahaias, principal among 
whom was Samangasa, namely Khola, Khagika, Hadigrama and 

Sbndapura. 34® 

Havmg founded Jycstliesvara on the Gopa lull, the Brahmans 
bom m the land of the Atyas were induced to accept the Gopa Agia- 
haras by that pious bng. 34^ 

To Bhukslravatika lie expelled theBialimans who ate garlic and 
interned at Kliasata those who had abandoned their own way of 
life. 34^ 

And, having invited from die holy lands other Brahmans who 
lived in sanctity, he established themm Vakika and other Agraharas. 

343 

“Supreme guardian of tins worId"~such was the epithet he had 


337 Nc work by Vasuranda has been 
found 

541 The Gopi hill also Gopakar, is 
the hill now called ^ankaracarya near 
^irnagar The old name survives m the 
village of Gupkar situate beteeefl 
the Dal and the foot of the hill The 
aucient temple on the hill which 
surviies to this day perhaps dates from 
this period, and formed part of the 
original temple of Jycstksvira The 
Mthomadaii Kasmiris call it the Talvht- 
i-Snkman The Mahomadan Iranis 
similarly call the throne of Solomon 
the grass grown plateau which is the 
site of the capital of Cyrus the Great, 
who died m jSp uc The tomb of 


that conejucrot of Media, Babylonia, 
and Palestine is alkd by them 'the 
Mosque of Solomon’s Mothci’ vvhich 
childless women now visit to hang 
amulets on the portal In Ferghana a 
celebrated Buddhist relic is nowbown 
as the Tiklit-hSulaiman 
Arya desa=land of the Atyas refers 
to the land of the tivcrs Ganga and 
Yamuni 

342 The use of gark, apart from 
books on medicine, has been condcraiicd 
from early times among the lugh 
castes 111 India 

343 This IS an illustration of imraigra- 
tiou by loyal invitation of Brahmans 
from other buds into Kasmir 
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gained in panegyrics ; save for sacrifice he would not suffer the slaughter 
of animals. 344 

Having protected the land for sixty years and six days, to enjoy the 
ripe fruit ofhis good actions, he went to the world of die righteous. 345 
Gokarna, lus son, founder of the temple of Gokarnesvara, supported 
the land, He ruled for fifty-seven years and nine mondis, 346 
His son was Harcndraditya alias Kliiiikhila; he was the founder 
of the temples of Bhutesvara and of a hospice. 347 

The recipient of divine favours lus Guru named Ugra, whose 
figure was radiant With spiritual power, founded die temple of Ugresa 
and a circle of the Mothers. 348 

Havmg been die lord of the land for tliirty-six years and hundred 
days, diat pious man attamed to the world of die blameless in virtue 
of lus many meritorious deeds. 349 

His son of the name of Yudliisthira then became king who, on 
account of lus small eyes, was called by the people— the blind Yudlii?- 
tliira. 350 

Ruling with caution over the kingdom to wlucli he had succeeded 
by hereditary right, he followed for a sliort wliilc the course of coii- 
inct of fotmtt kings. 35^ 

Then, unluckily, after the lapse of some time, behig intoxicated 
Avith the pride of prosperity he fell a prey to caprice; he did not 
favour those who were worthy to be favoured, did not treasure the 
intclhgcnt, and failed to act kindly towards those who Were ex- 
perienced m serving him. 353-3 

Being treated without any distinction on a level with liis lU-cducatcd 
milieu die wise, whose prestige avas wounded, deserted the badly 
brought-up man. 354 

Bqual treatment of everybody is indeed a virtue of the Yogis, 
but It IS the cause of mfamy and a great fault 111 the ease of die lord 
of die land. 355 

Hs faults were turned into virtues and ids virtues into faults by the 
sycophants who, by slow degrees, madeluraalack-lustrc comparable 
to one Avlio has been subdued by women. 35*5 

His speech which cut to die quick, liis prolonged jestmg, lus per- 
petual talks with the satclhtcs and lus very amusements winch were 
unworthy of royalty, gave cause for fear. 357 

He pretended to admire merit m one’s presence but criticized the 
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faults beHud one’s back; tbe king, wbose icgard was unstable, became 
tbe object of hatred of his dependents. ^ _ 358 

So, while the blundering king hardly paid any attention to it the 
stability of the regime fell into disorder. _ 359 

When ignored by those who had been loyal to him, who had no 
self-control, the treacherous ministers, who worked for his destruc- 
tion, now gained m power, _ 3<5o 

By encroaching on the master’s authority and acting in an irres- 
ponsible manner, they made the lulii^ princes of adjoinmg territories 
covet the seizure of the realm, 3^1 

Then livened up by them all of them livmg m different directions 
became like hawks for fiesh, impetuous to secure the kmgdom, 362 
Then fear rose in the king, who was unable to consolidate for 
himself a stable position, like the workman when the slab of stone 
has shpped from the apparatus. 3^3 

For a long time the bng’s administration had been tottering and 
a start of iasoidtt and wot a amgk ttmtdy uouli W fowad to tt- 
instate ordered government. 3^4 

"As he has seen our faults, upon the restoration of order, he would 
undoubtedly kiE us”, dunking m this wise bis own ministers did not 
accept Ins terms for a reconciliation. 3^5 

Then, having formed a league, they surrounded with armed forces 
the royal palace drowning the shouts of men with the terrible rattle 
of the kettle-drums; they obstructed the light ofthe sun by the shadows 


360, Moraidiy in early India avas 
elective (see Note VII 703) and the 
last verses of iKe fifth canto describe 
m detail a conference which meets to 
elect a king, This perhaps was due to 
the survival of Buddhist influence in 
Kas'mir. In verse 141 above the Kal- 
raiti king is desenbed as a Mahalafcya 
which shows that the ongmal character 
of kingship in Kalmir was elective In 
aiiacnt India the people were stronger 
in proportion to the weakness of the 
monarchy and numerous instances of 
depositions and expulsions are men- 
tioned m the early Samskrta works. 
The &t«piiflni Bfaliitiaiis relates the 
story of Dustartu Paumsayana, king of 
the Srnjayas, who was deposed by 
his people, his dynasty had ruled the 
kingdom for ten generations (XII p, 3, 


I sqq). The PuiicmniJa-ErSkmi' 
mentions two instances of bngs who 
were expelled from the realm viz., 
Dirghasravas (XV 3, 25) and Smdhu^ 
kjit (Xn, n, 6) The Vijmi Purana 
relates the story of king Vena who waS 
deposed and killed m comparatively 
recent times (i, 13) 

363. The reference here is to the method 
of liftmg water which is commonly 
practised to this day m Kalmit m 
other parts of India, The peasant uses i 
long pole at the top end of winch i^ 
tied 3 bucket and at the lower end h 
heavy stone, he fills tbe bucket with 
water balancmg it with the foot tO 
draw water from a pool, a channel of 
a well The slipping of the stone 
would upset the balance. 
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of their standards borne by an array of mtoiacatcd elephants which 
darkened, even by day, the terraces of the palace. 366 

Then permitted by them to leave liis own country, after tlic fight 
had been called off and tune allowed to Inm, die king emerged for 
this purpose from the heart of tlic city of ^rinagara on the liigli road 
on winch were scattered, in heu of parched gram, drops of tears of the 
distressed citizens at the siglit of the exodus of the royal ladies who 
were covered with the dust from the hoofs of the horses. 367 
The king Iiavmg been deposed from the tlironc his retainers, ladies, 
treasure and the like were earned off by liis enemies while he was 
fleeing, just as tlic creepers and fruits from a tree fallen from a high 
momitain arc forcibly borne away by mighty boulders, 36S 
Proccedmg along lovely mountam patlis the bug, yielding to 
fatigue, rested under trees, sitting for a wliilc and then moving on he 
forgot Iiis great sufferings; anon awakened by shouts of die vulgar 
wliich readied liis cars from afar, he was seen dejected, his mind 
siiikmg in an abyss bkc the waters of a cataract. 369 

After crossing forests heavily perfumed with the scent of many 
varieties of creepers and herbs and the mountain streams widi boulders, 
wliich were tossed by the surging w.itcrs .and wliicli were slippery 
with moss. Ins queen, whose slim figure had the semblance of a lovely 
lotus plant, becoming weary would place her limhs on Ins lap and 
faint. 370 

From the spur of the mountain on the frontier wliilc the royal 
ladies offered handfuls of floavers as a Icavc-takmg, even the birds 
resting m their ov.m nests in the caverns of the mountains rushed 
down in excitement 111 flocks and, sprcaduig dicir wings and bendmg 
their bcab towards the earth’s surface, began to cry. 371 

TJic royal ladies, who had tied on their bosom the upper garment 
wliich had slipped from their heads, watching their own land from a 
distance placed their hands on the foreheads and wept tears wlucli 
streamed like a rivulet on tlic way. 372 

367. Parched grain and flowers were was expelled by the Castilians m 

thrown on auspiaous occasions on 1492 a,d. When he reached, with his 

royal processions. family, the moimtams of Padul he 

368-372. Tlicsc verses in the original c.Tst a final long look at Granada .and 

arc melodious and full of the Rasa of wept, The spot where Boibdil took 

Karuna or Pathos, Tlicy recall a similar his sid farewell look of Granada bears 

event 111 the history of the Moors. to this day the name El ultimo sospiro 

The last Moonsh kingutSpaiii, Boabdil, del Moro— "the last sigh of the Moor." 
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With steadfast Bendsliip, with apt speech, and suggestions to 
calm his sorrow, and by diverse other attentions which miuenced 
him because of the undisgmsed acceptance of Hs orders, the sadness 
at the downM from regal state of the Icing, who had taken refuge 
in their territory, was lessened by the good-natured chiefs. 373 
[Thus the First Taiahga of the Rajataraiigini 
the composition of Kaihana, son of the noble 
Lord Canpaka, the great Kas'miri minister.] 



Second Taeanga 


Holding tlic bow, fasliioncd lioni the pointed horns of tlie goat and 
die bull, and Ganesa formed from the physical halves of man and 
elephant, the Lord who has an ocean of love for multifanousness of 
forms— triumphant is the formation of his body winch appropriately 
IS half-woman half-man. i 

The effort to regain possession of the hiigdom was abandoned by 
the Lmg, owing to old age and the predictions of men who had 
aclucvcd inner calm 2 

Becoming a leader among tlic self-controlled, tins modest and 
noble man relegated to oblivion together with Ins territory, the 
pleasures, too, of the five senses. 3 

As he rushed about m Ins desire for tlie crown, lus own ministers 
kept him at DurgagaliLa in Course of time, thus, however, it has 
been stated by some. 4 

Then a relative of big Vibamaditya, named Pratapaditya, having 
been brought by tlicm from abroad was, in Ins place, annomted 
big. 5 

Tliat he was die ViLramaditya, the enemy of the Scythians, thus 
in dus connection, odicrs having fallen mto confusion have errone- 
ously written, winch is conflicting and worth notiniig. 6 

Unliappy dirough its oivii factions, tins rcahn from that time 
onwards was, for some time, enjoyed by Eirsa and odier kmgs. 7 


I “We see how inultifanous were tlic 
forms ultmntcly issumed by the aiiacnt 
god of the wlurlwiiid Representing, is 
he did, the untamed forces of nature, it 
was quite 111 order that, m the world of 
Hindu philosophy he should symbolic 
the powers of destruction which arc it 
the basis of cosnuc evolution, dcith 
being (he very /«v of existence, is a 
condition of life In this supenor 
wisdom transcending both good ind 
evil both kindness and cruelty, both 
bemg and not-bcing-a wisdom, in 


fact, of a Nictzsclicaii order-lies 
the whole of Sivaism” Grousset, 
CiwIrafKiiipfdierdstZ/idM.VoIII p 1S6 
Cl For Albcruiiis interesting note on 
Vikramaditya, the Conqueror of the 
Sakas, see Vol II p 6 

7 Hiria in this verse cannot refer either 
to Hira of Uyiin, who sent Mafrgupta 
to he king of Kifmir as narrated in die 
tliird Tiranga, nor to Harjivardliana of 
Xaniuj mentioned by Hsiian-Tsang, 
the Chinese traveller in the 7th century 
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Thouglitlielaiidiiadnot belonged to ks forefathers, It was cKenskd, 
as if It had belonged to his forefathers, by this king like the bride 
by a husband who knows her heart. 8 

After haviiig enjoyed the land for thirty years when he went to , , . 



For a like period as his father, for the increase of prosperity, he 
shone just as at the equinox, the cool-rayed Moon, when full, sinnes 
for a like period as the Sun. 10 


Then together with his aoivned queen Vakpusta, of divmc lustre, TuHjimi 
his son Tunjina reigned and gladdened the subjects. ii 

By that couple the Earth was adorned, as is the matted hair of 
§iva by the Ganga and the Crescent Moon. 12 

These two nobly sustained the delightful land with its ■various 
castes, like the Iightnmg and the water-bearing cloud the bow of 
Indra. 13 

That very blessed couple founded the shrine of §iva known as 
TungesVara, a graceful ornament of the land, as well as a town known 
asKatika. 

In some place m the interior of Madavarajya, where the bright 
sunslme is oppressive, the trees, through then superhuman power 
bote fruit the moment they were planted. 1 5 

He who held theatricals wortliy to be seen by all people, the Avatara 
of the sage Dvaipayana, the great poet Candaka, lived during tins 
period. 


13 There is a pun on the word Varna 
winch means both (i) caste and (2) 
colour, the latter meaning apphes to the 
tamhoff 

15 The valley of Kate has been 
ivided into two parts called Krama- 
%a and Madavarajya, the modem 
Kanraz and Mariz The former is 
helow Srinagar, the latter above the 
capital on either side of the Vitasta 
Id It IS heheved that Candaka is the 
same as Candugopui to whom several 
verses are asenbed in the SiibliiisitM 
According to Prof Sylvam Ldvi Can- 
daka may be identified with Candra 
mmtioned by the Chmese pilgnm I- 
T’smg A Tibetan version of a Buddhist 
drama has been discovered which is 
asffllwl to Candragoram It is, how- 


ever, not certam if he is tlie same as the 
Candaka or Caiidrab of Kalhana 
Sec Dus Duliwi te Ceiidiiijwiw) imd 
fCfl/i&m by Professor Licbich of 
Heidelberg 

Kalhana has paid a very high tribute 
to Candab m companng him to the 
author of the MitliMamu and it may 
therefore be of interest to give here a 
couple of verses by him-one on love 
and the other on war— from the 
SiililiasilWi, V 3619 and V 3275 
Pnsade vartasva prabtaya mudara 
samtyaja tusam 

Pnyc iusyanty angany amrtam iva 
tc siiicatu vacah 

Nidhanam saukhyanam ksanam 
abhimukham sthapaya raukhani 
Na mugdhe pratyetum bhavati 
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As if With tk insistent purpose of testmg tlie lugli emracter of 
tliosc nvo, on one occasion, there yawned a providential calamity 
winch was difficult for the subjects to bear. 17 

When the fields with the ripening autumn rice-crop had covered 
the land in the month of Bhadrapada, of a sudden, there was a heavy 
snow-fall iS 

hi the snow, winch was comparable to the boisterous laughter 
of tlic ardent Destroyer durmg the aimiJulation of the imivcrsc, the 
ricc-crop sank together witli die people’s hope of existence. 19 

Then with swarming hosts of the people emaciated with hunger 
and with the dead, rescmbhng the stronghold of hell, dicrc occurred 


the dire calamity of a famine. 
The love of wife, affection fo 

gatih kabliininli 

' Be nice, show some joy, don t be 
cross, sweetheart' iti) limbs arc 
avithcring, let thj words sprinkle 
ambrosn on them The abode of all 
delights, tliy flee— plicc it for a moment 
opposite to nunc Foolish oncl Tune is 
an antelope, it goes away nc\cr to 
return' 

Esilu me raingatasya drdh'i pratijiu 
Dnksjinti jaima npavo jigln- 
nam Inymain 

Yuddheju bhigyacipilcju na me 
pntijfii 

Daivim yad icchati jiyim ca 
parajjjaiu ca 

"This IS my solemn row as I set forth for 
battic-that never shall the enemy see 
the backs of my steeds, 1 vouchsafe 
nothing about the fightmg which is 
swayed by destiny let it be as Ptovidciicc 
wills whether victory or defeat” 
20 Kallma has given more tluan one 
dcscnption of famine in Kasrair Of 
the famines nearer his own times he 
has given the dates The Portuguese 
pnest Pierre du Jamc, who Ins given 
us an interesting account of Akbar, 
relates the cxpenctices of tlic t\vo 
priests Father Hicrosme Xauicr and 
Bciioist tie Gois, who accompatued 
Akbar, at his request, to Kasinir 
“Whilst they were in the kingdom of 
Caximir there w as so grievous a famine 
that many mothers were rendered 


20 

die son, lovmg kindness for die 

destitute, and having no means of 
nourishing tlicir children, caposed tlicm 
for sale m the pubhc places of the city 
Moved to compassion by tins pitiable 
sight, the Father bouglit many of tlicse 
little ones, who soon after receiving 
baptism, yielded up their spirits to their 
Creator A certain Saracen, seeing the 
charity of the Father towards these 
children brought Inm one of bis own, 
but the Fatlicr gave it back to themothcr 
together w itli a certain sum of money 
for Its support, for he was umvilhng to 
baptise It seeing that, if it survived, 
there w as httlc prospect of its being able 
to hvc a Christian life in tint country 
At day-break tlic next morning, how- 
ever the motlicr knocked at the door of 
Ills lodging and begged him to come to 
her house and baptise the child as it w as 
about to die Accompanied by some 
Portuguese, he went witli her to the 
house and baptised the duld, having 
first obtained the consent of its father 
The latter, after it was dead, wished to 
circumcise it, but this tlie Fatlicr avould 
not permit, but buried it with Christian 
ntes There was aiiotlicr mollier, a 
Mahomcdati wonnii who brought to 
km, under similar circumstances her 
infant son to be baptised and m this 
ease, too, as soon as the ntc had been 
performed, the spirit of die little sufferer 
ascended to heaven ” (Akluir end /hr 
Jesiiiis, p 78) 
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parent, tormented by bunger, in tlte anxiety for a beEy-fuU, were 
forgotten by everyone. M 

Owing to tJie torments of kunger tke people selfisUy kankering 
for food, smitten by tke glance of destiny, forgot modesty, pride 
and kgh birth. 22 

Tke father abandoned k emaciated son begging for food wken 
kislifewasatthctktoatortkesonliis fetkerand provided nourisk- 

ment for kimself. 23 

Human kerags, wkose own bodies were reduced to mere skm and 

bones, retained selfiskiicss and fought like goblins longing for food. 

24 

Coarse m speech, weak with starvation, weird, kightfil m appear- 
ance, furtively looking in all directions each individual endeavoured, 
at tke cost of all living beings m tke world, to provide nouiiskmcnt 
for kis own self. 25 

During tke grim and awful tenor, which was extremely difficult 
to endure for Iivmg bemgs, diat king alone was seen racked with 
compassion. 26 

Having dispensed with tke ushers kc, ky kis very sight, which 
had the charm of jewels and healing kerbs, cut out the weariness of 
tke despondent caused by destitution. 27 

With bs own treasure as well as with the accumulated riches of the 
ministers, kc bought food and accompamed ky bs wife, day and mgkt, 
restored human bemgs to life. 28 

btkeforest, rathe crematorium, ondiebgkroadsorki tke dwclkiig 
houses, no fammc-stricken person was ignored by that king. 29 
^ When he had no treasure m reserve and seeing bat food Was dimi- 
msbng m the land, dutbg the mgkt, on one occasion, he spoke thus 
to tke opeen in kis disto. jq 

0 Queen! it is though some transgression of ours, no doubt, tbt 
suck a calamity, difficult to survive, has befallen the innocent people”. 

Fie on me, hapless one, m front of whom die sorrow-stricken 
people, seemg tke earth without 3 refuge, are perislimg who deserve 
to^ be helped.” ' 

Wblc these subjects are without a refuge and the kinsfolk are 
abandoning one another, what is the use of my continuing to live 
without the abihty to protect diem m this peril?” 3 j 
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"As far as was possible, I strove to get all tlic people to pass through 
tliese days so that none perished.” 34 

"But this land, whose glory has been eclipsed tlirough the evil- 
mindedness of Time has, to-day, in her affliction, become destitute 
and her splendour has departed.” 33 

"Thus they are smkmg in the ocean of tliis fearful calamity; what 
tlien IS the remedy which is apable of saving tlie subjects 36 
"For, witliout light IS tlie world and die sunslunc has been swallowed 
up by die cloudy days and it seems it is enveloped, as it were, on all 
sides by a senes of die nights of annilulation.” 37 

"TJic snow-drifts having made impassable the mountains whose 
passes arc blocked, the people, like birds in nests whose exits have 
been closed, have become helpless.” 38 

"The brave, the intelligent and the men of learning, look! the 
livmg have become, dirough the malignity of Time, as good as 
dead.” 39 

"Wliich directions arc not covered with the multitude of the golden 
flower-buds on the earth’s surface? Winch realm is not adorned by 
men who shoaver the nectar of polite breedmg and who are worth 
cntcrcainingf What highways arc not crowded by the praiseworthy 
men who arc charmmg widi their tradition of refinement’ Among 
them, mdi dicir merits eclipsed, dicy only arc continuing to reside 
here who are under the spell of die Destroyer.” 40 

“Therefore having exhausted ray means, I shall now sacrifice my 
body in the blazing fire; for I am not able to see such a destruction 
of the subjects.” 41 

"Blessed arc diosc kings who sleep peacefully at night seeing die 
citizens, m front of diem like dicir sons, happy in every way.” 42 
Having thus spoken he, who was overcome widi compassion, 
covermg the face widi the garment and throwing Inmsclf on the 
couch, die lord of die land, wept in silence. 43 

While the lamps, moveless m the still air as if dirough curiosity, 
were straining their neeb, die queen, as she watclicd him, then spoke 
to the sovereign, 44 


40 In this verse K is describing the 
effect of famine on tlie educated and 
cultured KaSmiris. Hie talented people 
of Kafmir have, from time to time, 
emigrated from tlicir own poor country 


to acquire fame and prosperity in the 
plains of India Instances of such enu- 
gntioii arc to be found in this poem. 

See vm, 2227. 
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"0 King* tlirougli the misdeeds of the subjects, what is this per- 
TOsion of your judgment, that you wantonly mtend what befits an 

inesoke man?” '15 

“If the abdity to cut through msurmountable difficulties is absent, 
0 protector of the land* what then in the great is the mark of their 

greatness’ '1'’ 

‘ ‘ Wlio IS Indra, what is the creator Brahman and what is the wretched 
Yama, to transgress the command of kmgs who are pledged to righte- 
ous conduct’” 47 

“Devotion to the husband is the rule of dutiful conduct of women, 
loyalty that of mimsters, and singlc-mmded apphcation m protcctmg 
the subjects is the sacred duty of kmgs.” 48 

“Get up, 0 foremost among the pious' Has my utterance ever 
been reversed’ 0 protector of the subjects' your subjects are indeed 
in no peril &om starvation” 49 

When she had thus spoken with emotion, after meditating on the 
gods, in each house tliete fell a heap of hfcless pigeons 50 

In the morning having seen tins, the bng desisted from the attempt 
at suicide and the subjects supported hfe with the pigeons which 
they received each day 51 

Some other stuff it was which that saintly lady had created, for 
sooth, to sustam the lives of the populace— they could scarcely have 
been pigeons 52 

In the case of those like her, who by nature have sincere compassion 
towards living bemgs, it was nowise po>sible that her pious conduct 
should have had the stigma of violence to life, jj 

The sky became spotless, 111 due course, through the virtuous 
conduct of the queen and togetlier with the sorrow of the king the 
famme came to an end 54 

That righteous lady who was free &om sm founded m favour of the 
Brahmans the Agrahara, imposing on account of its moml and 
material lesouices, of Katimusa and Ramusa. 55 

When after thnty-six years her husband had found peace, she nd 
herself of the fever of separation m the bed-sheets of the blazing 
fiames as ifthey were lotuses. j5 


SS Katimusa and Rumusa are the 8upiyim on the mail) road 
modern Kaimuh and Ramuh Ramuh 56 The fibres of the stocks of the witet' 

IS midway between Srinagar and lily arc used as a cooling appkatjon 
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The place, wJicrc that kdy of pure life followed her deceased 
hushaiid, is called Vakpusiat wi unto tlus very diy hy the people. 57 
At the ahns-housc there, founded hy that charmmg lady, crowds 
of the destitute coining from various puts arc fed to this day. 5S 
“Who h.as the power to do more than these two ’’—thus having 
determined, the fastidious Creator did not create any offspring for 
them 59 

The Creator attains the highest rank among coimoisscurs for having 
made die effort and produced the sugar-cane itself as die fruit, when 
It has made us forget the excellence of die dehcious ambrosia, what 
mdecd superior to it could have been produced’ 60 

‘Believing diat die realm had long hcui widiout die sun imdcf 
clouded skies for a transgression on her part, die queen consigned 
her body to die flames'— so have stated some others ( 5 i 

Then born in anodicr faimly Vijaya was king for eight years* 
It Was he who built the town round Vijaycsvara. 62 

The son of diat kmg who had been the Indra on earth, the far- 
famed kmg Jayendta, whose arms reached lus knees, then enjoyed 
the land 6j 

His piOar-likc arms supported die statue of the goddess of victory, 
radiant in fluttering silk, being garbed in the wave of lus steadfast 
fame. 64 

Tlus kmg had for imnistcr one who was adorned avitli rcinarlablc 
virtue and devotion to Siva called Sandliimati, the best among incn 
ofintcllcct. ( 5 s 

No such device exists 111 die world avluch is capable of removing 
die mstabihty of die cars of kings, who arc hie elephants m rut 66 
“This man of very rcniatkablc intelligence should be mistrUited” 
by speaking m dus avise die sycopliants made the kmg take a prejudice 
against diat counsellor. 67 

Then having forbidden lum audience the ciuaged kmg, widiout 


64 In tins verse tlic king is dcicribcd is 
carrying Victory liglitly-licr garment 
IS the king s own fame, but whereas the 
silken garment flutters, the kmg s fame is 
steadfast 

66 Capalakamafisunsteidmcss of the 
eirs Thcrcisapunonthis word which 
applies to kings as well as to rutting 


elepinnts The cars of a kmg are 
avaihblc to those u ho whisper evil and 
influence the king’s conduct winch is m 
consequence uncertain m the ease of 
theclephant the cars arc uiisteidy because 
of the flics which worry tiie ammil in 
rut 
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any cause, deprived hm of all hs possessions and reduced him to 

lifelong poverty. ^ 

■Wlien lie was witliered hy the summer heat of the king s enmity, 
the courtiers did not cheer him even by holdmg converse. 69 
No sooner is a king m earnest inmceivmg a report, than those who 
stand before him repeat the words openly like echoes. 70 

He, however, was not daunted by the displeasure of the sovereign 
or by indigence; he was delighted that he had secured, fiee from 
impediment, the service of ^iva. 7 i 

At tbs time, owing to the might of coming events, was broadcast 
m every house a mysterious speech in tbs wise “the realm will, m 
future, belong to Sandlumati 7 ^ 
"A rumour does not spread unless it is started” tlius having hear- 
kened to bs entourage the kmg, thereupon, became nervous and 
lodged Inm m the prison-house 73 

There, wlule he was withering away with bs feet tortured by the 
grim fetters, there came to an end the tenth year and at the same time 
the king’s term of life. 74 

That king, wlule he was about to die without a son, began to be 
consumed by the agony arismg out of the malady as well as by worry 
on bs account. 75 

Seething with the flammg fire of hatred, he did not tbnk that, 
without the death of the minister, it was possible to resist destiny. 76 
Whatevei device to stultify what is willed to happen tlie unsophisti- 
cated should employ, you may be sure that, that itself is the open 
door designed by destiny. 77 

On a heap of burnt embers to a spark of fire glowing feebly, if the 
Creator particularly desires to convey incomparable power, he makes 
the man who wishes to extmguish it mistake a pot standing near it, 
containing a lot of butter wbch has been melted with the heat, for a 
pot of water. 78 


70 Ksmabhrt means (i) a king and (2)3 
mountain In the latter case Agraga 
would apply to hills ui front of a 
mountaui -which produce echoes of die 
reverberating sound issuing from the 
mountam K is huitmg at the suiister 
interest of satellites m anything which 
attracts the bug’s attention. 

72 Alruta-Sarasvati hterally means 
speech which is imhcard. 


73 Karavclma=‘house of incarcera- 
tion.’ In ancient India the prison system 
was very highly developed The fir/lw- 
imtm has rainy references to the 
administration of pnsons References 
to such matters as the food, clothing, 
fetters, interviews, etc. ofptisoncrsand 
to corruption of prison-warders will be 
found m tins poem, 

78 This 15 a verse, which bemg literally 
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Tbs, by Older of the kbig, Saiidlnmaii "was impaled by cn 
officcis 111 charge of executions at night and killed. 

Wlien he heard that he had been impaled, the dart of sadness of t 
king, who was worn out by disease, came away first and then on 
hislife. 

When after tliirty-scven years die kmg died without any line 
dcscaidant, the land ceased to have a king for some days, 

Then learning that Sandliimati had been killed in that maran 
die heart of Ids Guru named iSna, lost control albeit he was a m 
who had controlled the self, 

As in the case of the ^irlsa flower wliich is easily destroyed, m tl 
life, alas' m the ease of men of intellect dicir benevolence is the o 
thing, like the flower stalk, wliich survives. 

He went to the funeral ground to render die final honours, as v, 
meet for him to do, to the cultured imnistcr who was withering aw 
as if he were a pauper. 

He saw that notliing had remained of liim but the bones whi 
die wolves were pulling violently, die moveless skeleton havii 
been held fast at die base of die stake. 

With die sound issuing in front from the apertures in die ski 
filled avith air, he seemed to be sorrowing over such a plight. 

"Alas ! my son 1 to see you in such a plight I am alive until to-day 
so saying die bone pierced by the stake was pulled out by liini. 

His feet were covered by die Iiaii, grey widi dust, which crumbli 
from die skull; Isana carried that skeleton while keeping off tl 
growling wolves. ! 

Then, as he was preparing to perform the fittmg ccrcmomcs, on ti 
forehead mseribed by the Creator, he deciphered diis Sloka. ' 

“Poverty so long as dicrc is life, ten years’ imprisonment, dca 
on die top of die stake, dicii tjicrc will be sovereignty.” ! 

Of the three Padas of the verse he, who was conversant with Yog 
had seen the mcanmg; about the verification of the import of d 


translated, js somcwliat obscure, but the 
meaning will be dear 
83. The Sirija is die Albizzia Spccisa 
A timber tree of moderate size, it is 
prominent in the gardens and on the 
roads of Northern India The flowers 
arc large, Lisscl-likc, pale green, diffusing 
widely an exquisite perfume, particularly 


at night Aiiotlicr vancty of it JS t 
well-known Albizzia Icbbck. 

Sp, The Sloka is a stanza or verse. 
Sloka has four Piid.is, c.ach P.ida consi 
of eight syllables The ffamiiyww a- 
MMImtn arc composed in Sloka 
Aiuiitiibh metre so called because 
‘follows m praise’ the Gayatri 
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foratk Pada, whicli temaiiicd to be seen, k was seized with curiosity. 

91 

And he wondered, m liis bewilderment, how tliis Was gomg to 
happen, then, while he v;as long musing over the incomprehensible 
power of Providence, he argued. 92 

“Occupied m different affairs, witli the hmitation of dependence, 
everyone strives to frustrate Fate’s persistent operations with energy. 
It is amazing that its wondrous power, even in these conditions, 
comes to light through whose might the success of various events 
IS achieved fee fern hindrance.” 93 

“In the city of Manipura Arjuna, who had been slam, was restored 
to life through the glamour of the Naga maiden by Providence which 
is the sea of all marvels.” 9I 

“Pariksitwho had beenponsumed while in the womb ofhis mother 
by tk magic weapon of the son of Drona was revived, through the 
glory of Ktjna, by the Cteatot, the highest of rulers.” 95 

“Kaca reduced to ashes by the Titans and the Magas swallowed 
by Tarksya-to restore them to life who else but Providence could 
Have ventured’” 

Arguing m tbs wise he remained in eagerness to see the fulfilment 
of the prophecy and having fixed bs residence at that very spot, he 
kept a watch and ward on the skeleton. P7 

And so, once, at midnight, Isana, who had lost bs sleep owmg to 

theauxietyaboutthatmiracle,sinelttheperfumeofdivineiiiccnse. 98 

He heard an uncanny sound of the clang of many cymbals and 
bells struck violently and the loud dm of tambourmes, On openmg 
the wmdow he then saw Yogmis standmg raside a halo of light. 99-100 
Noticing their excitement and that tlic skeleton had been removed, 
the startled Isana proceeded to the funeral ground with a drawii 
sword. 

, loi 

Thus he saw bdden by a tree that the skeleton, wbch had been 
placed recumbent m the centre of their troupe, was being modelled 
withallthehmbsbythctroupeoftlie Yogmis. 102 

With the risuig tide of desire for sensual enjoyment with a lover. 


Thesf stones from the MuliS- 
blwrutd are well-known The story of 
the Serpents revived by Jlmuta-vahm 
!s told ill die in the 


siinpk and elegant style of the Kabhi 
audwr Somadeva (ntlr century), a con- 
temponry ofKsemctidra 
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the nymplis, drunk with liquor, having failed to find a virile man, 
had sought out the skeleton and had earned it away. lo 3 

Each different limb was furnished from their own limbs and having 
from somewhere brought the male organ, in a moment, they thus set 
bin up complete witli all tlic Imibs. 104 

Next, tlie spirit of Sandliimati winch had been wandermg about 
not having taken possession of another body, the Yoginis having 
attracted by Yoga placed it therein. 105 

Then, as he was being massaged with divine emollients, he awoke 
as if from sleep and, at will, as the leader of the troupe, he had with 
them the joy in the way of love. 106 

The bewildered Isaiia began to get apprehensive as the night was 
wearing out, lest the njmiphs imght take back the limbs conferred by 
them 107 

With a shout the resolute man advanced to the place with a view 
to preserve tlicm, whereupon the troupe of tlic Yoginis instantly 
vanished from view. 108 

Then was heard tlicir voice— “Have no fear, 0 Isana ! there is no loss ' 
of limb on our part and towards this chosen lover no deceit ’’ 109 

“Through having been our chosen lover he, who has been modelled 
with a divine body, will be rcnovmcd on earth as Sandlumiin and 
because of his gcntlcmanlmcss as Aryaraja as well.” iio 

Then clad m celestial ganncius, wearing a garland and decked 
with celestial ornaments, the resplendent Sandhiman having regamed 
memory of the past saluted bs Guru, ill 

Isana, on Iiis part, wlicn he embraced him who had become very 
difficult to meet even in dreams, who can describe the pitch of ex- 
citement he had reached: 112 

Wblc the two of them together, m turn, pondered over the cycle 
of life wbdi, ar rfie ivnc time, is fetiJc and m-arvoilouw® 
subject the conversation of these two winch flowed was calm and 
thoughtful. 113 

Then having heard the news from somewhere, the residents of 


no. Ajyarija=diicf of die Aryas Tiic 
tenn Aty.i is used to differentiate from 
die Anarya, die non-Aryans, or bar- 
bamns, Arya also means gentleman, 
Li early dmes, the patcr-fanidias to 
addressed as Ary,i and die wife 111 the 
Indian houseliold addressed lict iiusband 


as Ary.i-putra (son of the Ary.a) See 
VUi 3247 It IS intcrcjting to find the 
survival of this term Arya through die 
Prakfta Ajja 111 the modem Ji used as a 
suffix for respect and as a term of address 
m the Dckliaii and m Western and 
Northern India 
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Smigsira, young ind old together wth the mmisters, arrived at that 
very spot 114 

From the lack of resemhlance to lus foimer figure, the doubt that 
he was not the same man was dispelled by him by asking everybody 
relevant questions, 115 

To the prayer of the citizens to rule over a realm where a king was 
kkitig he, who was fi:ee from desire, acceded with difficulty at the i^rprsp) 
behest of the Guru. 116 

Havmg conducted him, who looked lovely with his divine body, 
to the neighbourhood of a garden the Brahmans, to the accompam- 
ment of music, bathed Iiini with the ccrcffiomal waters of tlic coro- 
nation. ny 

As regards the etiquette appropriate m the case of a new king he 
had not to wait for instructions; on the other hand, he who was 

experienced in affairs simplified all procedure. irS 

Then attired as was meet for a king and escorted by the army, 
he entered the city winch was gay with the sound of the blessings 
of the citizens and showers of parched gram pouted from the terraces. 


While he, who was free fi’om the passions, occupied the mighty 
throne, no calamity either divine or human befell the subjects. 120 
The heart of this self-conttollcd man was captivated by the forest 
regions With mountam peaks of perpetual beauty and lovely ridges 
and not by women by attractions suitable for amour and lovely 
hips, ^ 

Wlien he was touched by an ascetic’s hands, associated with the 
sacred perfume of wild flowers and flagrant with camphor and 
incense, he was delighted, j23 

Wlien he was not visitmg Bhiitek, Vardliamincsa and Vijayck, 
he was regular in appheation to the affairs of state day after day. 123 
Touched by the breezes laden with the spray of water used for the 
washing of the stairs of Ws temple, Ins body used to become move- 
less witlijoy. 

When upon the removal of the earlier worsliip it was bathed and 
looked beautiful without the spectacular decorations, then only he 
felt that he had secured the sigto of Vijayesvaia, 125 


izi. k this verst tlicit is a pm on the 
words which, as tanskled, apply to the 


mountains and to women. 
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Tlic musical sound of water fallmg from the pitchers poured on 
the Lihga for the ceremonial batli and running round the base was 
dear, even while asleep, to Inni who disliked the lute. 126 

Witli ascetics m ashes, Rudraksa, and the matted hair, the court 
of this king shone as if it were an assembly of ^iva, n^ 

Tjic vow of this sovereign to consecrate one thousand Siva Imgas 
daily was not broken at any time. 128 

When by imstakc this had not been fulfilled, a slab was carved 
by lus servants witli one thousand modelled Lingas all round it, 
wluch IS seen to this day. V 247 , 0 ) 1^9 

In die various tanks he placed a senes of lotus seeds resembling 
Liiigas for religious merit 111 the form of lotus flowers, 130 
In various places by depositing W Lingas m the waters m large 
numbers, he transformed the streams to resemble the Narmada. 13 1 
For each Linga prosperous villages were assigned by lum, the 
enjoyment of which by die members of the priests’ corporation in 
diesc days, has come to an end by lapse of time, 132 

Widi magnificent edifices, colossal Lingas, colossal Bulls and 
colossal Tridents, Jus great devotee of ^iva craioblcd the land. 133 
After constructing Sandhisvara at the funeral ground, wliorc his 
body had been set up, after the name of die Guru Isana, he consecrated 
Isinesvara to ^iva. 134 

To Theda, Bhimadevi and other localities, he imparted splendour 
at every step with palatial biiilduigs containmg convents, statuary and 

kmgas. /I 2 037 135 

Eollowcd by its sclf-ongmating Lingas and the sanctuaries the 
kingdom of Kahnir, diis wise man, adorned by devotion, alone 
knew how to enjoy. 136 

Badiing in die water of die cascades and holding festive worslup 


126 The orship of the Lmga seems to 
be about 4,000 years old The chy 
tablets of Mohctijo Daro have re- 
presentations of the Liiiga, of ^akti and 
of Motlicr Earth 

130 The s'eds of the lotus whicli 
resemble Lingas arc used for rosincs 

131 The pebbles of the nver Nannadi 
are still worshipped as Lingas, under the 
name of Sahgrama, they represent 
Visnu 

132 Pansad (Pan=round, Sad=to Sit) 


literally a round table conference K. 
uses the tenn for the conclave of the 
ofiicnting priests (Purolnia) of the 
temples and sanctuaries (Tirtlia) The 
members of die conclave are referred to 
m the different Tarangas as Parisadya 
and Parjada It avas these pnests who 
organised hungcf-striLcs in a body to 
get redress of grievances or as a demon- 
stration against a minister or measure of 
policy 
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of tk flower Lingas in tte sylvan glades, was passed by this Idjig tbe 
month of spring. 137 

And m tlie very delightful summer of Kakir, difficult to find 
in the three worlds, by the worship of the snow Lihgas beyond tlie 
forests, he attained the satisfaction ofliaving done his duty. . 138 
Havmg reached the edges of the lakes, which screened the directions 
with masses of open lotuses, this favourite of fortune became absorbed 
in meditation uponhim on whose crown is the crescent-moon. 139 
Dippmg m the blue lotus pools, which the rise of Agastya had 
made free from venom, he spent the autumn in the worskp of ^iva, 140 
While the lord of the land observed the festive vigils, 111 the society 
of all kinds of ascetics, the mghts of Maglia did not pass m vain. 141 
While the good man was rendering fiiuitfulm this wise the sove- 
reignty acquired in a very marvellous maimer, he passed fifty less three 
. 142 

The inner calm being his passion, he had not been looking to the 
affairs of the realm and the subjects, during this period, took to dis- 
affection. 

While they were in search of some ont fit for the throne, they 
heard of an ambitious and enlightened prince royal of the house of 
Yudlustliira. 

For, at tills tim^. the great-grandson of Yudhisthira named Gopa- 
ditya was kept as a protege, with a view to gam a victory over the 
sovereign of Kasrair, by the king of Qiidliara. 145 

This prince while rcsidmg there without securing imperial power, 
In course of time, had a son who had the infallible divine marks. 146 

That youth, at the behest of his father, proceeded to the realm of 
the ruler of Pragjyotisa, descended 6:0m the line of Visnu, during the 
Svayamvara of Ins maiden daughter. ' 14^ 

There, with the parasol of Vanina to shade Inm, m the presence of 
rajahs, the royal maiden Amrtalekha honoured liim with the garland 
of the chosen one, 

By this omen, the people came to know of Ins comhig advance- 
mrnlike the advent of the watcr-bearmg clouds by the westerly 

149 


140 Agastya is tlic star of Canopm 

'^iiose rise in the month of Bhadrapada 

roarh the end of the season of ram and 
slonns when the tabid water becomes 


clean. See HI, 325, VIII. 237, 
147 - The capital of Assam accordmg to 
the ViBiu-Purana was the legendary citv 
ofpMgjyotija, ^ 
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For, tliis parasol brought by king bJaraka from Vanina shaded 
none but a Cakravarti sovereign. 150 

■Wlicn the prince loaded witli wealth returned to his father with his 
wife, the ministers uivitcd him to Kastuir winch was worthy of liis 
House. I SI 

The Aryaraja knowing tliat his own govcnuiiciit was tom by 

factions, made no resistance although he had the power and, on the 
contrary, remained anxious to abdicate. 153 

And he thought to himself “truly tlic Creator of beings has bceii 
pleased with me that he is ready to remove all those long-staiidmg 
impediments to self-realization.” 153 

“When much remains to be aclucved, 1 am fortunate that, like a 
wayfarer in the monsoon, I have not been deluded tlirougli idleness 
into sleep.” 

“By giving up in my own tune fortune, like a courtesan who has 
ceased to love, the shame of a forcible expulsion lias luckily bccti 
avoided by me.” iSj 

“Tike an actor wlulc I played my part proudly for a long time 
Ayiciv iW ACtW Jzuk', iTOft? xW ntvp dA'.mnv.v’.w iW .yirrtoJms 
fortunately, did not loose interest.” 15C 

“Luckily I, wlio had alw.ays loudly proclaimed my mdifference 
to fortune, am not afraid at the moment of abdication like a boaster 
during a battle.” 157 

In this wise musing inwardly, looking forward to sacrifice every-, 
tiling, the king was happy in building kingdoms in ins mind like 
p.iupcr. 158 

The following day, luting convened all tlic subjects, he, m tlie 
midst of the conference, delivered tlic government to them like a 
fixed deposit which has been s.ifcly guarded. I59 

And what he had voluntinly given up no one was able, m spite of 
effort, to induce liim to accept like a mighty snake its cast-off slough. 

160 

Having taken the Liiiga he worsliippcd, the lord of the subjects m 
gleaming wliitc raiment, without a turban, and on foot only, set 
fortli with the face turned tow.irds the North. 

156 Nirvyuijha Atcchmaltcrmnicm- have similarly bcc» literally translated 
mgthcuntavelliiigoft]>cplot(Sk Vastii) by usmg Frciidi words or expressions 
It is thus btcrally translated as the dtno- which arc now current m English. See 
uement. A number of Samskrt-t words Xarangas III. 156. VII. fio6, VII 2707. 
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On the track of the sovereign who, ohserving silence, had set forth 
with eyes lowered towards his feet, the citizens followed shedding 
tears in silence. 162 

When he had traversed a Gavyuti, he sat down under a tree and 
having consoled each individual chobng With tears induced lum to 
return. 163 

On the way at the foot of the various mountains he tarried and 
was seen disinissmg the people and with a reduced entourage, hi due 
course, was seen proceeding higher. He passed on like a river winch, 
having filled up low-lying lands from its own bed, rises, and flowing 
on IS followed by meagre waters. 164 

Halting m Ins stride in the midst of the forest he, liaving paid his 
respects to ail up to the last person among tlic people, whom sorrow 
and emotion had made tearful and whose speech faltered, finally 
dismissed them from his presence and plunged into the forest whcie 
the cave residences were illumhied by the iridescence of the crest- 
jewels of numerous wandering holy men, drowsy with the murmurs 
of the breeze caught m their garments of birch-bark. 165 

Then at tlie foot of a tree on the edge of a s)'lvan pool, he made a 
habitation by filling, for a stoic of water, the hollow of folded leaves 
as vessels when the day was dying and by piling up for a lugh couch 
the clean foliage of trees. 

The mountams to whose peaks clung the gleaming sunshine and 
whose shaded slopes Were variegated with tlie verdant sward; where 
the shepherd maidens met and slumbered beneath jasmine creepers 
gay With spotless white flowers ; which Were resonant with the melody 


163 Gavyuti is a measure of distance 
and equals one Krosa (Hmdi kos) In 
Western India tiie measure of distance 
IS the ‘gau’ which is derived from this 
term and is she equivalent of the Celtic 
league,’ or the French heue de postc=:2 
miles and 743 yards 

165, Bhiiga ts the Birch The bark of 
the Birdi rn Kalmir, like that of other 
Varieties of trees in India, was used for 
making garments worn by those who 
had renounced life, Such clothes were 
called Valkala. Bircb-bark was and is 
still Used m Kasmir as a substitute for 
paper, btreh-batfc raanusttipts were 
discovered among the relics m the 

9 


Stupas of the upper Kabul valley by 
the first Western cxplorcn. 

In 1892 the leader of the French Mis- 
sion to Tibet M Dubrcuil de Khius 
secured in a place, not far from Khotatii 
an old birch-bark manusenpt 111 KharO- 
{dii script. The MS, which was In 
Prakfta was deapheted by M. Senart as 
a version of the Dhammapada, Since 
then Russian, French and German 
sdwlafs have discovered a number 
of valuable old MSS, in Samskrta, 
Pah, Prakfta and the Kushan dialects 
written on bnch-baik which, no doubt, 
was exported to Central Asia from 
Kasmir. 
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from die flute of tlic forest-guards mingling with the fallmg waters 
of the cascades— when tlicy came witlun the range of lus vision, not 
being far, they induced the weary man to sleep. 167 

By the trumpeting of wild elephants, from time to tune, which 
held out a challenge to an antagonist like the rattle of a war-dtura, 
and by the cry of the crane, he, who was eager to proceed, reckoned 
that the night was worn out. 168 

The day following, having got rid of sleep in a iicarhy lotus pool 
and concluding the morning prayers widi the usual rites, the king 
arrived at the fanuliar Sodara spring sanctuary of the Lord of created 
beings situated near Nandisa. 169 

. At Naiidiksctra, while he stood in front of die Lord of the dircc 
worlds, he of himself became fit for the attainment of wliat he had 
hoped for. Proud of his aslics, widi lus neatly arranged hair tied m a 
knot, carrymg a rosary and marked with Rudraksa he Was watched 
wistfully by the aged ascetics. 170 


170 Couitc K.iiscrluig's nflcctioiis m- 
Mircd by the siglit of the figure of 
Mv.i dancing thcT.aiid.ivi arc interesting 
"Again and again I must think of the 
dancing Shiva in the museum in 
Madras' tins many-imiril, anatomically 
impossible broiijc rciliscs a possibibt}’ 
which no Greek has ever allowed us to 
suspect— It IS Simply a wild undisciplined 
god; who deliberately dmccs the world 
to pieccs.-How IS such a crc.ation 
arrived at’ Only by the rc.ilisitioii of 
the God within ns, and by the ability to 
rc-crcatc this miracdntc iiuicr c\- 
pcnciicc as immcdiitcl'y m terms of 
visibility The artist* , of the East have 
accomplislicd tius ,^/pirently impossible 
task And they Ir.fc succeeded 111 doing 
so by virtue ofwdiat I have been writing 
during all tin sc days: their culture of 
conccntration'i We know little or 
notlimg of the great artists of Hindustan. 
But we know of those of China .and 
Japan, their heirs, that they were all 
YomSi that they saw the only path to 
art m Yoga They did, of counc, 
in thVr fint student yc,irs, draw after 
natureyvith tlie most earnest perseve- 
rance, ly order to become the complete 
masters of their means of cvprcssion, 
but they regarded this merely as a 


prclitiimary. For tlicm the essential avas 
the problem of absorption Tlicy be- 
came .absorbed in themselves, or m a 
waterfall, a biidscapc, a human face 
.according to avhat they wislied to 
represent, until they had become one 
avitli their object, and tlicii they created 
It from widiin, unconcerned by all 
outer forms I: is said of Li Lung- 
Mien, the master of tlic Sung Dynasty, 
tliat lus mam occupation did not 
consist 111 work but m meditating 
by tlic side of the mountam slopes, or 
near the brooks Tao-tsc was once 
asked by the Emperor to pamt a certain 
landscape. He returned without sketches 
or studies and replied to surprised ques- 
tiomiig, T liavc brought nature back in 
my lieart.’ Kuo-Hsi teaches, m his 
writings conccining landscape painting' 
'The artist must, above all, enter into 
spiritual relation with the lulls and 
rivers which lie wishes to paint,’ Inner 
collcctcdiicss seemed to these artists to 
be more important than external 
training. And, surely, the completely 
'umard' iiidividu,il stands above reason, 
for its laws live witlim lus mind; he 
does not need to obey them any more, 
just as he who knows is beyond good 
and evil As lus knowledge uncon- 



SECOND TAMNGA ^7 

As he wandered about for alms in die hermitage of each Muni, 
he got a warm reception, owing to his observance of the vows of 
Siva, &om the women ascetics vymg with one anotlicr to give him 
alms. But as his alms-bowl was filled with choice huits and blossoms 
by the trees he, who deserved respect, had not to suffer the humiliation 
of mendicancy even when he lived the life of renunciation. lyt 

[Tims the Second Taranga of the Rajatararigim, 
the composition of, Kalhana, son of the noble 
Lord Canpab.tk great lasmirl minister,] 


spously controls all Ins activity, thus 
the knowledge of the artist-Yogi 
directs unfailingly even the most 
capncious dclmeanon The rhythm of 
Far Eastern drawing is not of rational 
origin It IS an inner rhythm, like that of 
music, If one compares the design of 
Leonardo or Durer with it, one sees at 
once what the difference consists in; 
the one is the outcome of the conceii- 
ttatioa of reason which necessarily leads 
to the discovery of objective rules, the 
other is tie product of pure self- 
reahsation, pure subjectivity condensed 
into fotni, Thus the East has succeeded 


ra what has never yet been readied in 
the West the visible representation of 
the Divine as such I know nothing 
more grand m this world than die 
figure of Buddha; it is an absolutely 
perfect embodiment of spirituahty m 
the visible domain. And this is not 
owing to the expression of calm, of 
soulfulness, and inwardness which it 
beats, but it b due to the figure in itself, 
mdependent of all concutrrace with 
corresponding phenomena jn nature,” 
(Tf0el Dhry of a Philosopher, Vol, I, pp, 
ayMo) 



Third Taranga 


"Give up the clcpliaiit iiidc!” 

"In the interior of jus temples arc pearls worthy of your pointed 
hreasts” 


“What is the use of the flame on your forcheadf” 

“From it may come coHyriuni worthy of acceptance for your eyes " 
Replying in tins wise and ready to follow up with a repartee if an 
objection were raised also to the serpent by the beloved, may Siva, 
whose body is composed of two halves, protect you, l 

Then Meghavahana, whose rising fame had spread wide, was 
brought m by the subjects, who had gone to the territory of Gandliara 
led by the ministers. 2 

The love winch tins king, who was devoted to his subjects, had 
for luinumity, the people came to know later like the whiteness of 
linen after ft is washed 3 


Even the lives of the Bodlusattvas, who were compassionate towards 
living beings, this large-hearted bug, in turn, excelled by his noble 


actions. 


4 


At bs very coronation the officials, duarged svith orders in this 
bch.alf, caused to be proclaimed everywhere by beat of drum, the 
regulation regardmg non-slaughter. 5 

When the slaughter of animals was forbidden in the realm by the 
blessed bug, the butchers and others avcrc helped to gam a livelihood 
from his osvn coffers. 6 


I Tlic benedictory stanzas .are a special to sceptic questioning on the part of b'* 

feature of Indian poetry and drama, audience (See beloiv verses 

They iiigaiiously illustrate the itiisiscn- 

scciie. Compare svitli this verse the first 2 Giindhiira Tlic Kabul v.illcy svas 

verse m the political play Mtiita- home ofBiiddliismfornearlya thousand 

KiU’/esii of the Maiiryaii period when years The recent finds by leaned 

the Greeks were dnven out of India by French arclijcologists such as M h 

the Emperor Chandra Gupta In this Hackm and M. Barthou iii Afghanistan 

TaraAga Kalliana includes a selection of of Gmdharan sculpture and speamens of 

talcs ofraystery and miracle to illustrate Grtcco-Buddhist art have now been 
the Adblmta Rasa (the sense of the mar- arranged m the Afghanistan section of 

vcllous) which he knew would lead the Miisdc Giumet 111 Pans, 
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In the icign of this king who like Buddlto, the opponent of Mata, 
was opposed to slaughter, an animal effigy in melted buttei was 
offiered at sacrffices and one of paste during the offermgs to the spirits. 7 
He acated an Agrahata called Meghavana and this founder of 
Mayustagrama then built the Megha convent supreme in religious 

merits, ^ 

For the use of Bhiksus from the plams, his wife Amrtaprahlia caused 
a lofty vihara to be built known as Amrtabhavana. 9 

From a certain foreign country named Lo liad come her father’s 
Guru, who in his language was described as Stunpa; he was the 
founder of the Stupa, lo Stonpa. lO 

In Nadavana the wife of the king, known as Yukadevi built a 
Vihara of marvellous proportions, bent on emulating the co-wife, il 
Inone half of itthose Blnksus, who conducted themselves in accord- 
ance with precepts, were accommodated by her; in the other half 
those who were reproachablc being householders with wives, sons and 
cows, 12 

Then another wife of the kmg, named indradevi, built Indradevi- 
bhavana and a Vihara with a lyuadranglc and a Stupa. 13 

By his other queens namely Khadana and Samma many magnificent 
Viharas, called after their names, were constructed, 14 

Though he was born in recent times, the era of this king’s regime, 
owing to incidents wHch cast mto the shade the legends of former 
kings, became marvellous, 15 

Once when the sovereign was engaged in sport in the country, 
he heard a hue and cry raised by frightened people in this wise, “a 
tlncf, here is a tliief ” ! not &r ftom him. l6 


10 I am indebted to the learned 
Bhikklm Samkrtyayana Rahula, well- 
known for Ins deep knowledge of the 
Tibetan language, for the meaiung 
of the Tibetan word Ston-pa (Sk, 
Sasti, Upadcsta) In Tibetan, the word 
mean'; Tachcr or Preacher and was 
applied only to the Buddha According 
to the learned Bhikkhu the word is 
still in current use in tadakh where it is 
pronounced Ton-pa, wlule m Lhasa it is 


now pronounced Tom-ba South Tibet 
IS still called Loli. This is an interesting 
reference to Tibet, which at that period 
must have been m intimate contact vnth 
Assam, on account of their common 
Buddhist culture. The queen of Kakir 
who was the pnneess of Assam must 
have bcloiigcdto a Buddhist family since 
this preceptor, the founder of the 
Stupa, was a learned Buddhist Teacher, 
16. The Nagas sec I 201. Note. 
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“Is any one present here! let tlie tliicf be bound” wJicn lie, enraged, 
had thus exclaimed, the hue and cry ceased but no tiucf could be 
discorcred. * Vj 

A few days later wlieii lie had again gone out there appeared 111 front 
of lum, as suppliants for his protection, two or tlirec women of 
celestial beauty. r8 

Wlien the tcndcr-licarted bng liad stopped his horse and granted 
their prayer they addressed him, m the following words, with their 
hands folded hollow and pressed to the parting of tlicir liair, 19 
“Sire! When with divine power the land is being mamtained by 
you how can there he fear from another, 0 ocean of clemency 20 
“At the time when out husbands, the Nagas, having become clouds 
had screened the vault of the sky, the farmers, fearing a sudden shower 
of haiktoncs and worried needlessly in their minds about scfcgiiarding 
the bumper crop ofripcnmg rice, drove them witlim the zone of your 
impetuous wrath. For when Your Majesty hc-wing the cry of distress 
of “a tliicf, a thief" angrily ordered “arrest the Nagas”, at your mere 
command they fell down caught in a lasso. May you be pleased to 
show tlicm favour, dirough pity for us, now." 21-2!; 

Ewing hearkened to tins the king, whose free was bright with 
clemency, simlingly ordered “Let all tlioscN.agas he released from tlicir 
shackles,” 25 

By tliat order of the king, the Nagas immediately shook themselves 
free from the fetters and, having made obeisance to his feet, went off 
nVplji their spouses. 2fi 

M^iii order to compel rulers to desist from violence to living b^ 
mgs he^ ^^ho was sincere in the observance of the law, set out on a 
coiH«cst u^Sb 

His phu of was one wliich Jiiia Iiimsclf might have envied 

owing to his praisew'^^^^f ® supervision of the populace 
against terrorism. ^ ‘ 


17. K,ili Ko’(r,i The anePt fm dc 
putkr still survives m tliA Hindustani 
Koi hail to call a scrvJj^'t 
28. jina=LitcraIly it mc.iihVlie Con- 
queror, licrc n means tlieBti\dlia who 


had conquered the self. Sec also Tarawa 
VIII, 2234 The sect of Jamas dcnv« 
Its name from this very word as the 
Jamas, too, call their Teachers 'the 
conquerors,’ Alkrm, Vol, I p 243 . 
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Having overpo'wered the kings by his valour and having initiated 
them to the principle of non-violence, the unblemished monarch 
anived m the neighbourhood of the lord of the streams. 29 
While in the shade of palm-groves his tveary legioiuries were 
enjoying a rest he, for a wliile, pondered over the plan of invasion of 
the various islands. 30 

At tbs time fiom the outskirts of the wood on the foreshore, he 
heard a cry of distress thus "under die very sway of Mehgavahana 
lambehigslahi”. 31 

Wounded m the heart as if by a hot steel sliaft, the kmg thereupon 
immediately proceeded to that spot with the moving parasol. 33 
Then he saw, in front of the temple of Candika, a man with bs 
face turned down about to be slam by some leader of Sahara 
Warriors. 

“0 thou who biowestnot thyself 1 fie on tbs thy nefarious con- 
duct!” When thus tbeatened by the kmg that Sahara, through fear, 
submitted to bin as follows: ^ 

‘My mfant son is on the pomt of death afficted with disease; this 
nte prescribed by the deities would bring him much relief.” 35 
“The obstruction of the sacrificial ofiermg will mean bs instant 
death and may you be warned that, the lives of die entire circle of b's 
relatives depend upon his being alive.” 36 

“A waif, who has been captured fiom the depth of the forest, 
Sire! you are protectmg, how is it that you ignore a boy to whom 
many arc related ” 

^ Thereupon the bgh-souled kmg swayed by these words of the 
Sahara and the terrified looks of the victim said: 3g 

Do not be nervous 0 Kirata! I myself will save diy son who has 
many relatives as well as the victim who is without khidrcd.” 39 
‘T hereby offer as the sacrifice to Candika my own body; strike 

me unhesitatmgly and may these two persons live.” ’ 40 
Wouder-strukhybsnobdityofmradandamazmgspritualgreatiiess 

the Sahara, who was tbiUed with bs hair standing on end, then ad- 
dressed him. 


29 The lord of the streams is the sea 
which in Samskrti poetry is described 
35 the husband of the rivers 
33- Sabara=thc Bliils, 


39 . Kirata- The Bhils^an aborigina] 
Wan tnbe of the Vmdhya hills and 
Rajpntana, 
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“while you strive after over-much tcndcnicsSjO lord of the earth! 
some sort of error of judgement arises m your mind ” 42 

“That wluch deserves to he safeguarded unhesitatingly, even at 
tile cost of life ill the tlirec worlds, your body— how is it diat you 
so easily ignore it, wluch is nobly fitted for enjoyments on earth?” 43 
“Ncitlicr honour, nor reputation nor wcaltli nor even wives nor 
relatives, neither the law nor sons do tuigs safeguard in their tlurst 
for life” 44 

“Therefore grant tins favour 0 protector of the subjects! do not 
axtciid your mercy to tills victim and may tile boy and alltliosc sub- 
jects hourisli wlulc you live.” 45 

Intending to offer Innisclfas the sacrifice the king, as jf worshipping 
Caniunda witii the lustre of his teeth as tlie collective oblation, then 
replied. 46 

“How an the taste for rigiitcous conduct, which is like ambrosti, 
interest you denizens of the jungle? The joy of plunging in tlic G.inga 
is not known to those who reside in sandy deserts,” 47 

"Wlicn witli the body avhicli surely is perishable I am preparing 
to purcliasc inipensliablc glory' thou, 0 fool! art waxing obstinate 
to wash out my ami.” 48 

"Say notlung more! if thou hast an aversion to strike, is not my 
own sword capable of acluevmg the purpose?” 49 

Having said this, he prepared to offer Ins body lunisclf and grasped 
the sword drawn from tlic scabbard to cut ofifhis own head. 50 
Then as he was about to strike, Ills head was covered witli celestial 
flowers wliilc his liand was held by some one of celestial figure. 51 
Then lie beheld, wlulc he was in that state, a person of divine form 
m front of him, but neither Caiidikii nor tlic victim nor the Kirata 
nor tlic little boy. 52 

That divine person then said to him "0 you moon of the middle 
world ' Ocean of compassion ' know me to be Vanma brought under 
your sway by your spirituality'.” 53 

“Hiis parasol wliicli serves you to-day was formerly earned away 
from my town by the mighty Bhauma, your fatlicr-m-law’s ancestor.” 


54 


46 Cjmunda=tlic tcrnble; j nimc of fimous play MUlnli-Miiillm In the 

the goddess Kaliha. Human sacrifice to 5tli Act the hero s.ivcs the heroine by 

Qmun^a is an episode 111 Bbav.ibhiiti’s slaying the pnest Aghoraghanta. 
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“Without the sole supreme ornacKut of the nether 'worU-this 
parasol of miraculous power-our townsmen are suffering mishaps 
at every step.” 55 

“Therefore I, who desired to regain it, in order to test your genero- 
sity, 0 compassionate one 1 created such an illusion.’ ’ 56 

“For the sms of your predecessor, the son of Vasuhula, who de- 
prived living beings of their life, you appear to be doing penance 
throngh non-violence.” 57 

“The two produce fear aad delight in the dynasty which is worthy 
of sustaining the land as in the body of ^esa, wbch. is apable of 
supporting the earth, die emission of poison and the cluster of jewels 
on the hood produce fear and delight; the two bring darkness and 
lustre on the dynasty whose glory pervades the ends of the horizon 
as ra &e, whose lustre penetrates all directions, there are the lines of 
smoke and the jets of flame; the two arc of the nature of eidianstion 
and comfort in the dynasty wbch has held in restraint a galaxy of 
spinted feudatory ptmees like a day in the monsoon, overcast with 
clouds, when oppressive heat and a ram shower bring (diaustion 
and comfort. It is a wonder that in the same great dynasty is seen the 
birth of one who was the skyer of tbee crores and of you, a sovereign 
who IS non-violent!" 

Thereupon the monarch bowed to the lord of sca-monsters wblc 
he spoke thus and offered wotsbp, a hymn and the parasol, with 
the hands folded hollow. 

Wlien he had graciously accepted the parasol the ruler of the land, 
foremost among the virtuous, spoke to Varuna as follows: 63 

‘The wisbng-trec and the righteous cannot be placed under tlic 
same head; smcc the former yields Suits upon being requested, the 
latter do so of then own accord.” 

“That patasol-how could it have been vendible for religious 
merit for us, if Your Honour had not requested a good turn in bvour 
of the distressed ” 

“The generous donor should do full favour to those who arc being 


62. Lord of the sea monsters is Vanma, 
who like Ncptimc, is the Sea god 
da Sama&sika, This is an interesbng 
/ W'^T'Sama means equal or on a level, 
^ Sirsa is the head, Literally the word 

10 


means a state of things where the heads 
are On 3 level The same expression 
whidi is found later m verse lyy is 
repeated elsewhere in the poem. 
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honoured witli gifts, wliile affording comfort with its shade die tree 
also gives hints." Ci5 

"Thus, encouraged by the honourable treatment, your humble 
servant, 0 lord ! prays for another small favour." 67 

"The entire earth has been brought under subjection through your 
favour, for die conquest of the islands may you be pleased to suggest 
a device to cross tlic waters " 68 

Tims bcsccclicd the lord of the waters replied to the king, "Wiicn 
you desire to cross over, the water of die ocean will be transformed 
into a solid by me " 69 

Thereupon while the king cxxlaimcd, "What a great favour!" 
the lord Varuna together with the parasol became invisible, 70 
The next day parting die waters 111 a line he crossed, widi his amazed 
and delighted legionaries, the ocean, whose surging had been stopped 
by divine power. 71 

Then die king, whose virtues were lus collection of precious stoiies, 
climbed with his forces die diadem of the ocean, Mount Rohana, 
the collection of varieties of precious stones. 73 

There while liis warriors lodged in the shade of groves of pab 
trees, die sovereign ruler of Laiika, Vibhisana approached lum aim- 
cably. 7j 

Picturesque was the meeting between the ruler of men and the 
ruler of the giants, where the first hurried words of mutual courtesy 
were rcndcicd mandible by die loud plaudits of the bards. 74 
Then die lord of the giants, havmg conducted the ornament of the 
earth to Lanka, hospitably treated lum to luxuries available only 
m the world of the inmiortals. 75 

The designation of giants as the "devourers of flesh" whidi had 
been literally true w.as reduced, upon their accepting lus coimuaiid- 
ment, to a term retained by usage. yd 

The lord of die giants presented lum widi baiuicrs, whose crests 
were decorated with representations of giants’ heads, m token of 
their perpetual submission. '77 

These, acquired from beyond the sea, arc to this day taken out m 


7’. There is a pillion tlic word Ritna- 73 Vibhisana =kotlier of Rnvana 

bra— ‘collection of ratna’ whicli rac.ius whom Rama installed as the L'ng'of 

both Virtue and precious stones, Lanka. 
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the procession of the kn^s m Kasmir and are \vcll*kow)i as the 
“standards &om beyond.” 7S 

In this way, having forbidden, as far as the race of giants, the slaughter 
of animals, that ruler of men returned to his own kingdom. 79 

From that time onwards, the commandment of that paramount 
sovereign relating to the cessation of slaughter, was not transgressed 
by any one. 80 

Neither by otters and like small animals, not by lions and others 
m the deep forests, nor by hawks and the rest m the sky, were living 
beings killed during his regime. 8l 

Thus while the time passed a Brahman, overwhelmed with sorrow, 
brought his son suSermg &om disease to the portals of the king 
and began to lament 8a 

"For lack of animal food demanded by Durga here is this son of 
mine, who have no other progeny, about to die to-day of fever.” 83 

‘‘If through msistence on non-violence, 0 protector of the land! 
you do not save him, m the event ofhis death, who else would appear 
to me to be the cause of it?” 

“May ycia, who are the spiritual authority over the astes, be 
pleased to give the decision yourself as to what is the difference bet- 
ween the hfe of a Brahman and that of an animal.” 85 

‘ Those protectors of the subjects who killed even persons practismg 
austerities to secure the hves of Brahimms alas! 0 mother cattli! 
are not to be seen now-a-days.” gg 


83. Durga is tlie goddess Kiliia 

85 The king referred to m this verse is 
Ramacaudra A low-castc man practis- 
ed austeritieswhich resulted m the death 
of the son ofa Brahman The Brahman 
protested to hng Ramaandra who 
went out into the forest, discovered the 
low-caste man, cut off his head and 
thereby restored to life the Brahman’s 
son The deceased then appeared before 
hing Ramacandra to express his grati- 
tude for having been released from 
mortal coil. He had been condemned, 
as the result of a curse, to a hfe of k 
gradation which was to end upon lus 
being slam by the redeemer Rama- 
candra. This stopt ffom the Rffmayatia 
is an inadent in the second Act of 
Bhavabhuti's famous play Utinra-RatiM- 
Curiti 


Representations of the Earth as the 
Mother have been discovered from 
several annent sites including Mohenjo 
Daro and Vedic bunal mounds of the 
seventh or eighth century n c The 
figures are found on clay tablets, terra- 
cotta, as well as on gold loaf plagues. 
(See Cooraaraswami, Mm end hd<s~ 
mm An, Pt, XXX fig 103) hr the 
Vcdic htcrature, the Earth is referred to 
as the Great Mothcr—Prthvj-Mataram 
Mahim (Talliriyn BkIwmim, II. 4, (J, J), 
Tile ancient idea underlies out national 
anthem the ‘Vaude Mataram’ This 
patnotic song was adopted by the 
Indian National Congress from the 
edebrated Bengali novel Amnidn Mitik 
of Batibm Chandra Chattcrji in winch 
a band of Saiinyasis $mg it m honour of 
Mother India See also VIII. 1236. 
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Wliilc die Bralunan was thus speaking, accusingly in language 
bitter witli grief the king, the remover of the sufferings of the mis- 
erable, long reflected in tins wise : 87 

“That animals arc not to be slaughtered, such is die ordinance 
tvliicli I have formerly made, how should I for die sake even of a 
Brahman upset die solemn obligation’' 88 

“If on account of me the Bralunaii should now die then, too, the 
ase will be one of extreme sinfulness and intentional rum.” 89 
"Spinning in doubt my mind is unable to adlicrc to either side, 
like a flower fallen into the wliirlpool at the confluence of nvo 
streams.” 90 

“So by offering as sacrifice my own body, if Durga were to be 
propitiated by me, it would be a just act to preserve, togcdicr with 
the pledge, die lives of the two,” 91 

Having thus mwardly thought over it for some time the kii^, 
ready to saaificclus body, dismissed the Bralmian after saying, “To- 
morrow I propose to act in your favour,” 92 

During die night Durga, having prevented the king who was 
intent on sacrificing lumsclf, restored to normal health die 
Brahman's son. 9J 

In dcscribmg such among odicr incidents which arc incredible 
to die common people about tliat king, albeit he was of recent times, 
wcfcclcmharrasscd, 94 

And yet diosc who proceed in the traditional way wddi a certain 
type of literary composition do not closely confonii to die opinions 
of die audience by followhig diem. 95 


"Wlicn he found peace having enjoyed the land for diirty-four 
years, die whole world was as ifwidiout the sun deprived of light 96 
Tlien long ^rcstliascna, Iiis son, protected die comitry, whom 
the people called Travarasena and Tunjina, 97 

In die jewelled mirror of his sabre, wliicli clung firmly to his piUar- 
like arm, the glory of the world appeared to be reflected with an 


eager face. 


98 


Having first constructed Pravaresvara togcdicr with a Matrakra 


94-9J. K. realises tint the age of of anriait talcs of mystery and miracle, 

miracleswasoverand the contemporary The explanation of K. is that he 

pcopleofKalmlrwereiiothkelytohear folloavcd die traditional method of the 
his poem without tidiculiiig it, if no Kavya wWcli made it incumbent on 
explanation was given for tlic inclusion him to obey the rules of its tcclinique. 
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he consecrated various sacred foundations m theancientcapital. -99 ' 
As he treated the temtoiy subject to his authority as if it were 
the courtyard of his house, included among the villages was the 
territory of Trigarta which he conferred on Pravaresa, loO 
He, supreme over the rulers who unreservedly owned the fields 
of the Earth as their family property, of mcrc;^ disposition, was 
lung for tbiity years. 

Hiranya and Tormana, bs two sons, enjoying sovereignty and 
the privilege of heir-apparent respectively, thereafter afforded grati- 
fication to the land. 

Having forbidden tlie abundant coins struck by the brother, which 
was improper, Dmnaras struck ui Ins own name were put 111 circulation 
by Tormana. to 3 

"^noting me how is it that he has the ef&ontery to act as if he were 
king!” thus the kii^, liis elder brother, growing angered placed him 
in confinement. 104 

Wlicn owing to his prolonged confinement he had given up sorrow- 
ing, Ids queen named Anjana, daughter of Vajtcndra of the House of 
Ik^aku, became pregnant. 105 

When she was nearing delivery, advised by her husband, who felt 
ashamed, she entered the house of a certam potter and give birtli to 
a son. 106 

By the potter-woman the royal prince was treated as her cluld, like 
the young cuckoo by the shc-crow, and was duly brought up. 107 


102 Tormana This is a Turkish name. 
It IS found among the early Turks who 
conquered India and became Buddhists 
and the later Hindu Turks ofKabul and 
of the Frontier Province of the lotli 
century bown as the Sahi. SeeTarafiga 
V. 233. 

103, Sarasktta Dinnata is derived from 
the Roman Denanus which is still used 
for the coinage current in modem 
Gzccho'Slovaha. In old Kate the 
term Dmnara was used generally for 
any com as well as for corns of specific 
value, Dinnaras were coined m gold 
and silver as well as in copper A hun- 
dred shell or covraes were equal to one 
copper Dmnara When K refers to 
salaries of high officers and others in 


terms of thousands of Dinnaras he means 
the copper Dmnaras See 71 , 38, 7 II. 
145 sq, VII, 163, VII 418, and VIII, 
1918, etc, 

107 The crow bnngs up the young of 
the cuckoo. This is not merely poetical 
fiincy but is a fiict which is stranger dm 
fiction In Samskrta poetry there arc 
many references to this The endod 
builds no nest; in the 'crow's nest she 
lays kt-eggs which arc hatched hy the 
crow. King ^ Dusyanta in Kalidasa’s 
SahmlalS maintains that “women are 
deceivers ever’’ and in support compares 
them to the cuckqo=Pragantari!tSa' 
gamaIlat svamapatyajatam anyair dvi- 
jaih parabhttah pariposayanti Sec also 
Vlll. 3 i 7 Sand 3 i 78 


Hmya 

ToniiSim 
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To the mother and the potter-woman who looked after him, lie was 
known as the liiddcn treasure to die Earth and tlic female serpent. 108 
The grandson of Pravarasena, tlic royal cluld, was called by the 
potter-woman, at the behest of the mothci, after the same name 
as his grandfather. 109 

As he grew up tlje cluld, who loved the fricndslup of the brave, 
could not endure the company of jus associates as tlic lotus which 
loves tlic friendship of the sun disdams contact with water. 110 
PoUowcd only by little boys of lugh family who were brave and 
educated, people watched him at play witli astonislmiciit. ill 
He, who had extraordinary energy, was made by die little boys 
m their games the rajah of their own group as the bon cub, m die 
forest, by the young anmials. 112 

He distributed presents, conferred favours and kept the lads 
under control; never did he behave m a maimer iinwortliy of 
a king. 113 

Wlicn the potters gave him a ball of clay to make pots and the like 
he accepted it and made a senes of ^iva Liiigas. 114 

"Wlulc at play he, who had a wonderful bearing, was once seen by 
lus maternal tmclc Jayendra who politely greeted him, 115 

Wlicn It was announced to liiin by the lads, “Tliis is Jayendra”, 
by looking at Iiira with the condescension of .a kmg’s son he seemed 
to confer a favour. ii<) 

From his spirit and noble bcarhig, bclicvmg liini to liavc been bom 
in no common family, Jayendra suspected lura, from resemblance to 
lus brodicr-m-law, to be lus nephew. 117 

He hastened, tempted by the anxiety to discover the trutli, to 
follow him and when in his eagerness he arrived at the house he saw 
his sister. n 8 

She and he, tvho liad seen each otlicr after .a long time, were over- 
come by emotion and the brother .and sister continued to shed tears 
doubly hot because of tlicir siglis. Up 

The boy asked of the potter-woman, "Motlicr' who arc tlicsc m , 
and he was thus mfornied, “Child! tills lady is thy mother and he is 
thy maternal uncle.” I 2 Q 

108. The serpent is the guardian of form of , a serpent Numerous references 

treasure hidden in the ground ; it is said will be found in this poem to this poetic 

that the miser, the owner of the treasure, fancy, 

becomes .after death its guirdean in the 
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Having counseled the boy vvbo, enraged at bis father’s imprison- 
ment, was helpless in view of the circumstances, Jayendra then departed 
to attend to his aifaiis. ' I2I 

When he was preparing to incite an insurrection, by chance, Tor- 
mana, the sun among men, released from imprisonment by his brotlier, 
died. 122 

After dissuading his mother horn death Pravarasena, saddened by 
grief, desirous of visiting places of pilgrim^e, then went abroad. 123 
At this juncture, after protecting the land for thirty years less ten 
months, Hiranya, too, attained peace, without issue. 124. 

In those days there flourished m the incompaiablc Ujjayini, the 
glorious Vihramaditya the Emperor, die one lord of the parasol, 
whose other appellation was Harsa. I2j 

To dus monatHi of wondrous luck, resorted Laksmi deserting the 
four arms of Visiiu and the seas. 126 

He having used wealth as an instrument for the advancement of 
merit, men of virtue even to this day stand in front of the wealthy 
with their neeb held high. 127 

By annihilating the Sabs he had already made light the burden of 
the task of Visnu, who is to come down as an Avatara for the ex- 
ternunatiott of the Mleccbs. 125 

To this kmg, who was renowned in different part of the horizon, 
who was easily accessible to men of merit, and whose court Was open 
toaffcameapoetofthcnameMatTgnpta. 129 Mctrs«pu 

This poet, who had grown up m different courts, observmg the 
very remarbble character of that profound king, thought to 
himself. 


125 K. refers to the king Vikrami 
whom legend credits with tlie victory 
over the Scythwns (Saka) m conunemo- 
lation of winch, it is said, was started 
the Sake era (78 a c) winch is still 
observed m Kas'mir and the Deklian 
The learned scholar Dr Bhau Daji of 
Bombay beheved that Matrgupta was 
the famous poet Kalidasa According to 
Dr. Hoeralc the tradition about 
Vikratni referred to king Yadodhaiman, 
conqueror of the Hiinas, and this view 
was supported by Ptofessot Pathikwb 
Jsjd Stress on the fact that in his account 
of the conquests of Raghu Kalidasa 


refers, in the Ryltiwmh, to theHiijias 
and apparently locates thtm in Kasmir, 
bcausc be mentions the saffron which 
grows only in Kasmir. 

K refers in verse jjo below to 
Siladitya as the son of Vikrama. Dr 
Bhau Daji had first pointed out that this 
IS the same Siladitya who has been 
mentioned by Hsuau-Tsaiig as having 
ruled m Malava about sixty years before 

Insvisit 1C. about ySoA.c 

128. For an account of the Sabs see 
PtofW Norman Brown’s Slwy 0/ 
ifi/iibfl, Cbapt I. (Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, Washington, 1933) 
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“Here IS tbs kmg, a lover of virtue, whom, tlirougli merits of 
former cxistciicc, I Iiavc come across; to bscover bs superior one 
must turn to kings of antiquity.” iji 

“Wblc he is kuig, pliilosophcrs, scholars, and those learned in the 
scriptures need never fold tlicir liauds for the sake of honour or appre- 
ciation." 132 

“Like a well-bred woman, wit, tlirough repartee, makes its orvn 
meaning clear to bm and intellectual skill docs not lie fallow ” 133 

“Since he lias suppressed the conversation of tlic wicked and he 
discrimuiatcs between wbat is proper and improper, one does not by 
serving Iiim reduce one’s merit to a state of futility.’ ’ 13^ 

"The savants and the charlatans not having been placed under the 
same head, men of merit in ins presence have not to experience a 
living death.” 135 

“Grace-payments according to worth emanating from bm who is 
disairamatc arc not bewailed, with the lieatdng of sigb,by the high- 
minded.” 136 

“while he secures his own end by duly honourmg according to 
merit, this bug, wlio lias awareness of character, stimulates entb'siasm 
in every body." ^37 

“The exertions of officials, who in scrtdng liim suffer hardsliips iu 
order to create ,a favourable attitude, arc not like tlic sale of snow in 
be Himalayas.” 138 

“Hicre is no confidant die reputation of whose merit is misleading, 
no minister who delights in squabbles and no member of council 
who docs not fulfil his obligations at the court of the king." 139 
“His servants do not use co.arsc language, do not cut to the quick 
one anotlicr with sarcastic plirascs, iior do tlicy league together being 
mtolcrant of the admission of otlicrs.” 140 

"Of diosc wlio follow dicir oavn wbms, who adore dicir omi 
wisdom, and who arc blmded by the pride tbat they know cvcrytlutig, 
tbs bug docs not look at die faces.” 141 

"Wlicn conversation with Iimi is going on wliich is full of promise, 
it is not open to wicked persons of low birdi, ever to cut it off b die 
middle.” 142 

rjC. The trinshtion js litcml. The infenor ment having been favonred. 

incaning is that the learned felt no 138 Sale of snow on the Himalayas is 

hcart-buriiliig on account of men of bkc carrjung coals to Newcastle 
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“flaving encountered tkougli the merits of the past tbs king, who 
IS fiee feom all faults and who ts worthy to he served, the realization 
of my ambition is not far distant.” m 

“This king who is profound, appreciates merit and is firm in in' 
tellect, it seems to me, is one who might be served without fear of 
trouble.” 144 

“Nor after accepting reward fi:om this king when he lias been 
gratified, does it seem to me worthwhile, as m the case of other kmgs, 
to go wandering on the surface of this earth to find another who may 
be worth servmg.” 145 

hi this wise liaving very firmly convinced himself, he did not seek 
favour With that assembly as he would have with a new one, not 
did he thrust hnnsclf in the midst of the conversation of men 
of merit. i4(j 

While thus, with conspicuous humility, he displayed his merit, 
the king realized that he was anxious to please in order to secure a 
command to prove his special qualification. 147 

And he thought to himself, "Tbs h^K-mmded man is not merely 
qualified; bs profundity proclaims that he deserves an honourable 
treatment for his noble character.” 148 

Such was the king’s view; nevertheless, in order to know the b- 
wardness of bs twnd and to test lum, he was not offered the 
customary gifts and reception. I4p 

That uiteEigent man understood by that lack of formality tliat, 
the nohle-mmded kmg had accepted him and took to servmg him 
with affection. 

And in course of time, by be inaeasmg assiduity of service on the 
part of that mtelligent man, the kmg suffered no more mconvenience 
than from bs own body. 

_ By bs attendance, wbch was neither too short nor agarn too long 
in duration, he mduced in the kmg, like the nights of autumn, the 
mood of delight. 

At the gibes of those who were servants from birth, the ckngmg 

moods of the door-keepers, or the kk plaudits of the sycophants, 
he Was not upset. 

Men he was the recipient of favourable temarb, he remained 
unsliakeable ike the puisumg shadow; when ignored he did not 
grow angered as if he were a competitor of the kmg. I j4 
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He, wlio took the circumstances into consideration, did not leer 
at the maid servants; did not sit with them wlio were envious of the 
kmg, nor hold conversation with the vulgar in the presence of the 
sovereign. I5j 

The courtiers and their folk, who by nature arc scandal-inongcts 
about royalty, could not get liira to disparage tlic master — they who 
make a Hvhig by backbiting. 156 

Those who politely spoke to liim, day after day, about die futility 
of his firm attadimcnt to the king, failed to make him slacken Ins 
ardour —dicy who were unable to endure his cndiusiasm for ser- 
vice. 157 

By praising, on occasions, the excellence of others, too, he, who 
was free from prejudices, revealed his own leariimg and won the 
hearts of the members of the assembly. 158 

In diis tvisc, wlulc he served the king witJi a mighty endeavour, 
the indefatigable Matrgupta passed six seasons. 159 

Thus, weak in every limb, widi dusty and worn out garments, the 
king espied him, by cliaiicc, when going out and thought to 

liirasclf. 160 

“Tilts virtuous stranger, tviio is without refuge and tvirhout iundrcd, 
has been made to suffer liardsliips by me from a desire to test liis 
stc.adfastncss.’’ 161 

“As to where is Ins lodging, wlwt food he gets and tvhat raiment 
he has, I, mfatuated by luxury, alas! Iwvc not eared about.” 162 

“As the sprmg endows with splendour the tree, even to tJiis day 
diis man withcrhig in die cold blast and the sun has not been furnished 
with decoration by me." 163 

“wlio would ttcat him widi medicine m illness or cheer liim when 
despondent, who would remove the fatigue, when tired, of lum who 
is impecunious’” 164 

“To hull, while he serves me, I am not holding out cidicr die 
pliilosophcr’s stone or ambrosia that I should stupidly test lum to sucli 
an extent'” 165 


Ij 8 . Sabhyaisa member oftlic Sabhaor 
Assembly. The Sablia of Vikrama coiis- 
istcdoftbe famous NmcGcms ofwliom 
Kalidasa, the Shakespeare of India, 
was one Sablia is an ancient political 
term which, it is interesting to note, is 


m daily use at the present time An 
open air public meeting is now-a»days 
ailed Sablia andin this sense the public 
meeting of the citizens of Sriiiagara 
convened by the Pretender Bhiksaara 
is ailed Sablia by Kalhana,scc VllI 912 
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“Foi Eis merit and tlie ktdskps of strenuous service, by wbat 
lionourable distractions shall I obtain tk discharge of my debt?” i66 
While the king thus rcfiected, no honour ■whatever seemed to him 
to be a fitting expression of his own favour towards this servant. 167 
Meanwhile winter had set in which, with its frost and winds heavily 
laden With dew drops, seemed to bum the body. 168 

Reduced to perpetual darkness the directions, in the power of the 
severe cold weather, appeared as if they were enveloped in a dark- 
blue shawl. Ifip 

Suiffermg from cold, the sun longed for the warmth of the sub- 
marine fire and hastening to move into the sea made the days short. 170 
In the living rooms brilliantly illumined with lamps and warmed 
by cheerful braziers, once, the king awoke, by chance, m the middle 
of the night. jyj 

The wintry winds with their loud grating noise having entered the 
palace to a slight extent, he noticed m front of Iiim the lamps 
fiickciing. 

To relight them as he was lookmg for the servants, he then called 
m a clear voice thus : “Among the sentries outside who is on duty ’’’173 
While all were comfortably asleep, from tlie vestibule outside he 
then heard the words : “Majesty! here I am Matrgupta.” 174 
"Come in!” such being tk order given by tk king himself k, 
thereupon, entered the apartment, wkh was lovely with the inti- 
mate presence of Laksmi, without being cballenged by anyone. 175 
He was ordered to light the lamps which having done he, with 

light steps, was about to go outside wknhe was asked to stop awhile 
by the king. 

^ Nervousness having duplicated his shivering due to cold, k stood 
ra front of tk sovereign not too far away wondering: “Whatever is 
he going to say I” 

Then the king asked him, “How much is there of the pight?” 

he rcpHed, Your Majesty, one watch and a half of the night re- 
mains. ^ 

Thereupon the king asked him, “How has the time of night beL 
accurately judged by you; how is it that you have had no sleep at 

Whereupon having composed this verse m a moment he, ben^ 
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upon ridding luinsclf either of liis aspirations or poverty owing to 
Ins miserable condition, made Ins submission m tins wise. 180 
“■When benumbed with cold I, blowing at the dymg embers with 
cracked lower lip and tliroat weak with liiingcr, was sinking like a 
bean pod in tlic ocean of anxict^', Sleep, like a sweetheart in a huff, 
left me and went somewhere far away; the night, like land bestowed 
on a deserving person, is not exhausted.” 181 

Having hearkened to this and praised with tlianks liis exertion, 
the king permitted that prince of poets to go to liis formet place. 182 
And lie thought to lumsclf, “Fie on me tliat, while I hear from 
a man of merit, who is mentally depressed, hot words of anguish, I 
remain even now just the same.” 183 

“Believing the thanks from me to be purposeless as if they were 
from an ordinar}' person lie, to whom my heart is not known, must 
surely be unhappy outside.” 184 

“Long liavc I considered strenuously about some honour worthy 
ofliim, no gift of high value has till diis day occurred to me,” l8j 
“And yet I am reminded now by liis ki mol that there happens to 
be widiout a rajah die charmmg rcahn of Kasrair.” i8fi 

“To diis deserving man that land sliall be granted by me, ignoring 
even great rulers who arc eagerly praying for it.” 187 

Thus having swiftly decided diat very lugiit, die kmg despatched 
emissaries secretly to die ministers of Kasmir. 188 

And lie commanded them :“Hc who should showyou my ordinance, 
Matrgiipta by name, should imlicsitatingly be amiointcd king." 189 
Tlius when the emissaries had departed die king, having had the 
ordinance inscribed, passed the rest of diat niglit with the satisfaction 
of Jiaving accomplished the task. ' 190 

Matrgupta, on the other hand, dunking that even die conversation 
widi die Idiig had become mfructuous, accepted disappointment 
and felt as if he were rid of a burden. Ipi 

And inwardly lie argued: “The task has been accomplished, to-day 
the doubt has been given die quietus; die demon of hope liaving 
left me I shall now move about peacefully.” 192 

“From the habit of following die trodden padi what a delusion 
this had been on my part that I sliould have considered from reports 
among the people diat he avas wordiy to be served !” I93 

186 Sukta IS ktcnlly the French ‘bon mot'. See note, Tanihga, H 156, 
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“The multitude of snakes who live on air are made notorious as the 
pleasure seekers; those who ward off the singing bees with their 
wide ears have been termed the singers; tliat tree has been named 
the calm in whose interior is stored fire; m this wise by the common 
people, With unfettered speech, everything is made topsyturvy.” 194 
“And yet there is no lack of understanding in him, who has made 
fortunes' favourites the families of those who have been attached to 
him.” 195 

“This king who is open-handed and unsullied, how is he at Mt! 
My reproachable lack of merit of the past it is which counteracts any 
benefit.” 196 

“If the ocean with the surging waves gleaming with precious stones 
is hindered by wmds while heading for the shore, the 4 ult lies indeed 
m the reversal of luck of his suppliant but not hi the least with the 
liberality of tliat donor.” I9y 

"Tliose who lie recumbent coveting rewards, had better deal with 
the dependents of royalty and not wMi their masters who yield fruit 
after severe tests of hardship." icjg 

"Those who stand at the pedestal of Siva, by them is obtamed 
nothmg else but ashes immediately; those, however, who secure 
from k bull the shining gold, what happy days for ever arc not for 
them!” _ _ ipp 

As I think over it I still see no fault of mine upon discovering 
which this kmg lost Bs affection even while he was being served !” 200 
_ “And yet he who has not been honoured by others, if he presents 
himself before him, how could he secure reward from the sovereign 
who follows the trodden path’” 201 

_ “Ihose very particles of water which for ever ate fioating unheeded 
in the midst of the ocean, when they are taken up by the clouds and 


194. Tfiere is a pun on the words the 
snake, the elephant and the W tree, 
The snake is supposed by the poets to 
live on air, and the ^anii is the mythical 
te which hid Fite mils trunk. Literally 
Sami comes hioin Sama meaning inner 
calm or repose. 

197. The sea which possesses a store of 
preaous stones is the donor; it advances 
vnth its waves contaiiung gem-stones 


to be given to the suppliant on the shore 
butjshmdeiedbythcwmds 
199. It appears fom tbs verse that, 
votanes were not found wanting in K’s 
time who worshipped the bull of ^iva 
as bemg easier of approach than the 
mighty Destroyer. Tlie Bull came up 
upon the churning of the ocean by the 
gods and the Titans as one of the 
jeweh. 
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fall down in a shower arc embraced and received by the encircling 
waves and the ocean publicly raises tlicm to the state of precious 
pearls; as a rule even an insignificant person, when he has received 
honour from others, is respected on his approach by die lords of 
men.” 202 

Musmg in this wise, he became devoid of respect towards him who 
was worthy to be served. The understanding of even a plnlosophcr, 
when disappointed, suffers a set-back. 203 

When the night liad merged into morning die kmg seated in the 
hall of assembly ordered die cliamberlain, "Let Matrgupta be sum- 
moned.” 204 

Thereupon being admitted by the iislicrs, many of whom had 
rushed out, he entered die presence of the king like one who liad 
given up hope. 203 

To liim when he had made liis obeisance the king, after a little 
while with a sign of the eye-brow, had a document delivered by tlic 
officer in charge of written instruments. '206 

And liimsclfsaid to lum,‘'Wcll! Is die coimtry of K.aklr known 
to you? Go there and deliver this rescript to the authorities," 207 
“By our person is he sworn, who should read the instrument on 
the way; this obligation you should strive not to forget at 
any time.” 208 

Ignorant of itspurposcMatrgupta, apprehendinghardships, deemed 
the royal command a flame of fire and not the lustre from the facets 
of precious stones. 209 

“It shall be as is die command”— thus having spoken whcnMatrgiipta 
had departed, die king, free &om pride, continued die conversation 
as before with the men in his confidence. 210 

Upon seeing Matrgupta set out who was unfit for hardship, 


202 This IS an interesting verse It 
refers to the habit of ruling princes to 
honour those wlio have been the recip- 
ients of honours from other pnnccs 
According to poetic fancy, pearls arc 
formed from tain drops m the mouths 
of oysters while the constellation Svati 
is ascendant cf "Bhartrliari "Svatyiim 
sagarafuktimadhyapatitam sin madti- 
kam jayate," 


206 Kings in anaent India were 
supposed to be restrained m speech, The 
sign of the cy^brow replaced as fir as 
possible verbal orders, Even at the 
present day such signs may be observed 
among the older generation of the 
ruling princes m India See IV. 221, 
VIII, 2625, Lckhiidhikaiin is the officer 
m charge of record or instruments in 
ivriting. 

207. Siisina IS a Firman or rescript. 
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emaciated, without provision for the journey, and without friends 
the people thus blamed the king:— 211 

“0 what lack of disanmnation on the part of the king that he 
should have employed a distinguished person on a job suitable for 
an ordinary man.” 212 

“The un-understanding long has, forsooth, considered just him fit 
for suffermg who has been serving day and night and supportii^ 

hardships.” 213 

“The mode of approach which a servant adopts for the service of 
the master the latter, through lack of insight, considers him fit only 
therem.” 24 

This man of merit, seeing that he himself was superior m qualifica- 
tions to the men of merit whom the kmg had taken up, had hopefully 
sought refuge with him.” 215 

In the quest for happiness and for relief from the peril of the 
enemy of the serpents Sesa serving with liis body as a couch for 
Visnu on the contrary sacrificed comfort, since the latter, on leanimg 
of his ability to hear liardsliips, has placed upon him the fatiguing 
and unending burden of the earth.” 216 

Who else hut him has the lack of insight thatto this man of merit, 
who has displayed superior qualifications, he should, forsooth, have 
done such honour!” 

^ He who lias a taste for variegated colourful objects, who is m love 
with the how of Indra though it is unsubstantial, on seemg my fan- 
tail what fhvour might he not grant mef thus displaying the glory 
of the fan-tail he dances but the cloud drops nothmg else but particles 
0 water on the peacock; who else is there save him who has an empty 

In the mind of the cheerful Matrgupta, while be journeyed 

toe was no inklmg whatever, eit mile, of the greatness of com- 
ing events. 

From omens, foretelling good luck, rismgup each one trying to be 

thefitst,heseemcdtogetahelpinghandandsufferednofatigue 220 


218, The peacock dances bcfoic its 
mite a the season of the clouds The 
poet utihaes this love dance and makes 
the peacock soliloquise on sighting the 
clouds ThebowofIndta=thetambo'H 
5 unya!aya=empty heart, refers to the 
hollow or unsubstantial character of the 


rainbow 

220 Augury acrased a great influence 
on pokes in ancient times Among 
the Romans the signs of the wfll of the 
|ods were eagerly scanned from the 
night of birds, warnings of unusuj 
phenomena, etc Dr. Seyffert writes’: 
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He saw on die way on top of tlic liood of a snake a wagtail; in a 
dream lie saw himself ascending a palace and traversing tlic sea. 221 

And he thought to hinisclfhenig learned in the ^astras: “With these 
signs foretelling good fortune, the king’s command might indeed 
bring me luck^” 222 

“If the fruit were to be mine, liowcvcr small, in Kaimir, in virtue 
of the glory of that country, wliat various other things will it not have 
surpassed}" 223 

Roads whicli could be traversed without difficulty, householders to 
whom guests were welcome, and hospitable reception offered them- 
selves to him at every step. 22:} 

111 diiswisc, when he had traversed the road in front of liim, with 
the verdure of its undulating trees and gleaming like a dish of yogurt 
on an auspicious occasion, lie bclicld the Himalaya. 22j 

Delightful with tlic resin of the pmes and laden witli the spray of 
the Gaiiga, the soft breezes of the land, wliicli was to be under lus 
guardianship, rose up to meet liim. 22d 

Thus he arrived in the locality’ knowm as Kramavarta at tlic drum- 
station named Kambuva, wliicli at present is located in ^ urapura. 227 
In tliat place, to whicli allbick of people Imd tlnongcd, he then 
heard that the principal nmnsters of Kasmir, for some unknown 
reason, were present there. 228 

Thereupon removing tlic dress lie liad oft Jiitlicrto, he clad 
himself HI wdutc rainiciit and went before them to deliver the 
king’s ordmaiicc. 229 


“No public act whether of peace or 
war could be undertaken without 
auspices. They were especially necessary 
at the clccfton of all officials, the entry 
upon all offices, at all comma, and at the 
departure of a general for war" In 
India Kautilya (4th century i).c.) in lus 
work on political sacncc writes in 
condemnation of these practices as 
folIows,“WcaIth passesby the unsophis- 
ticated who consult too much the 
constellations, for wcaltli is the constel- 
lation of constellations how can the 
stars be effective* Resolute men even 
by hundred efforts secure wealth; by 
wealth IS overcome wealth as aw 
elephants by countcr-clcplnnts ’’ (ifnti- 
(i/ynlX. 4.) For omens sec below verse 


230 and VIII. 744,7tifi. 

225 Tliefirst sight avinch meets die eye 
of the tourist from the plains is that of 
the gleaming white snow on the 
moimtams of Kafmir. Dadhi (m Hindi 
Dahi)=Yogurt which is commonly 
called 'curd' in India. Yogurt is from 
Turkisli Jugrat. The Europeans among 
whom Yogurt is now popular have 
learnt the use of it from die Bulganads 
.and the Hungarians. 

226 Tlie Ganga mentioned here is not 
tlic mighty nver; several streams m 
Ka<mir are considered as the mamfes- 
tatioiis of the holy Ganga. 

227, The drum-statlon=a military ob- 
servation post equipped with a large 
drum to sound alarm and give warning 
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Wlien lie set out some wayfarers followed liim, wlrose rise had been 
indicated by portents, to see the advent of the fruit of those omens. 230 
Then hearmg that an emissary of Vikramaditya had come, the 
door-keeper immediately announced to the Ka^miri imnisters tliat 
he had arrived. 231 

“Be pleased to come, be pleased to enter” thus was he addressed 
on all sides and he tlius met those assembled grandees unliindered. 232 
After the ministers, according to seniority, had welcomed lum 
with honour, he then sat down on die highest scat to which he Was 
directed by them. 233 

By the ministers who had treated him with respect, he Was asked 
about tbe king’s command and slowly and as if fcclmg bashful he 
delivered the rescript to them. 234 

Tliey after salutmg the sovereign s epistle met together privately and 
having openedand readit, filled with deference, they addressed him. 235 
“Is Matrgnpta Youc Honour’s own estimable name;”, and he, 
on Ids part, said, "Yes, that is so” with a smile. 236 

“'Who among the masters of ceremonies is presentf— such were 
the words wluch were heard and then were seen the requisite materials 
for a coronation collected together. 237 

Thereupon thronged by a large concourse of vociferous people 
that place, in a mere trice, began to surge like the sea. 238 
Next Matrgupta, who was instaEcd on a golden chair of state 
ftcing the east, was sprinkled with the water of coronation by the 
assembled ministers. . 23P 

Rolling down Ids chest, broad like the slope of the 'Vindhya, the 
resonant water of the coronation kd the semblance of tlic flowing 
Narmada. 240 

After his body had been bathed and annomted and ah his limbs 
decked with ornaments, the subjects, while he occupied the royal 
throne, made their submission to lum as the king, 241 

By the king Vikramaditya, who had been petitioned for his 
personal protection, you who have been delegated as one equal to his 
ownself, may you rule over tins land.” 24a 


139 Om iliould face the cast-thc 
Erection of the rising sun— for religious 
and auspiaous cctemonies, for energy 
and well-hong generally, 

242 - 24 ;, It IS interesting to compare 
with this passage the welcome accorded 

12 


to Aurangzcb by the Kabiri poets 
which Bernier describes as follows; 
"Wc were no sooner arrived than 
Anrangzeb received from the bards 
poems m praise of this favoured land 
which he accepted and rewarded with 
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“By tlus kingdom have been given away realms as gifts over and 
over agam ; 0 king ! do not consider it to be a gift given by odicrs." 2{i 
“As 111 the ease of birth wliich is secured tkougii one’s own Karma, 
the parents arc merely the immediate cause of its advent so are other 
persons, for the commencement of their rule, in tlic ease of kings.” 244 
“Sucli being die ease by saying to anodicr whosoever he may be 
‘I am at your service’ you should not, 0 king! bnng us and yourself 
into contempt.” 245 

Thus did they righdy say to Inm, hut king Matrgupta, recalling 
die honourable treatment of die master, remained for a while 
smiling. 246 

By .abundant largesses wordiy of the new sovereignty he made it an 
auspicious day; in tliat very place of great good luck he passed tliat 
day. 247 

Upon being requested the next day by the ministers to enter the 
city, he dieii despatched an emissary to the giver of the kingdom 
widi wonderful gifts. 248 

111 view of die superiority of die land dunking diis might mean a 
rivalry with the master, he felt .ashamed 111 Ins mind and reckoned 
liimscifguiit)'. 249 

Then having summoned other servants with a view to refer to die 
rcmuiiscciicc of die service of die master, he sent, though of small 
value, presents avliich were worthy of liim. 250 

Rccallmg his uncommon virtues avith tearful eyes, he luinsclf 
wrote out one of his verses and sent it. 2ji 

“You do not alter your demeanour, you never boast, you give no 
indication of your longing to confer gifts, you let fall good fruits. 
Like the silent shower from a cloud, 0 king! your favour is noticed 
only when you arc gnaiiting it.” 2j2 

Then liaviiig entered kinagara with die troops, whicli shut out 
the edges of the horizon, he began to protect die country according 
to tradition, as if it Lad come to lihn in the order of succession, 2^3 
Wlicthcr ill liberality or manliness diis king whose mind Was 

kindness. One of tlicni, I remember, siblc to the .ittsck of a Iiostiic force, 

speaking of the surrounding inmmlains bcausc, being the mistress of tlic 

observed that tlicirc.\traordiinry height kingdoms of the Eirtli, it was svisc to 

had caused the sbes to retire into the preserve hetinpcrfcctpcaccaiid security 

vaulted form wlucli wcscc, that nature that she might cvercisc ainivers.al do- 

had exhausted all her sbllm the creation nunion avitliout the possibility of ever 

of this country, and rendered it inacccs- being subject to any ” 
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ennobled by a due sense of proportion bad, like a petitioner, no limit 
to bis ambition, 254 

In bis open-bandedness, be made preparations to celebrate sacrifices 

witb extensive Daksinas, wben at tbe tbougbt of tbc slaughter of 
animals be slirank tlirongb compassion. 255 

He tberenpon ordered tbe prohibition of skugbter in his kingdom 
and as long ashe ruled he offered pov/det of gold, etc. and flour mixed 
■with yogurt. 256 

'When tbs porridge was bcbig distributed by king Matrgupta, who 
did not, with snrgmg joy, experience the qnenchbg of bs thirst? 257 
Tbs virtuous king, 'who had seen adversity and was generous, was 
even more than Vibamaditya accessible to those who sought benefits 
frombm. 2j8 

By bs praiseworthy discrimmation were made fragrant the joys of 
dalliance with fortune of that king wbcb charmed men of wisdom. 259 
When Mentha represented before bm the "Death of HflyiijrW’ 
wbcb Was new, until the finale no remarks of approval or condemna- 
tion fell frombm. 260 

Then, as he started to tie up the volume, the king placed below 
It a gold vessel lest its loveliness might percolate ! 261 

The poet Bhaitrmcntha who had been honoured by such appre- 
ciation, on his part, deemed superfluous the gift of money, 362 

He installed Madhusudana known as Matrguptasvamb whose 
villages, in time, Mamma took for lus own temple. 263 

b tbs wise wliilc the king was rulbg the land, the government of 
wbcb he had acquired, five years less tbee months and one day 

’“Si , , . . 2«4 

While the son of Anjana with the waters of the Tirthas was grati- 
fying the ancestors, he heard that in bs own country liad occurred 
such an encroachment by another, 26^ 


3 S« Karambhab 15 the familiar Hindi 
‘Iftiadi’, a preparation of nee and ‘daV 
(beans) cooked together It appears on 
tk menu m the hotels as Kedgeree. 
Khicadi IS distributed to the Brahmans 
to tins day See also V ifi and 'VIII 
where the word Karambhaka 
lemrs, It IS interesting to note that 
Mah (nee cooked with meat and 
W fruit) was a fwountc dish in 


anaent India. Sec Note VIII, idji. 

261. i5v3nya=Lovehncss, beauty. It 
Js thus desenbed m the SdMalpt,. 
dniwa Mnktaphalesn chhaysyas tarakt- 
vam ivintara/Pratibhati yad angesu 
tal lavanyam ihocyate The lusturc of 
pearls tvluchis their “water'’ is lavapya 
The meaning is that for fear of'the 
Lavanya ooang out of the poem, a 
plate was placed below the book! 
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The nicltmg mood of sorrow for the father disappeared with anger 
like the moisture of die dew drops on the tree with die solar heat, 2 % 
When he reached Sriparvata a Siddha, named Asvapada, garbed as a 
Pasupata, addressed him while giving lum roots for food. 267 
"In a former birdi when I had aclucvcd self-realization I asked you, 
wlio were my acolyte, what your desire was and your aspiration was 
for sovereignty " 268 

"When I was striving to secure you the fulfdmciit of the heart’s 
desire, he who Ins the moon for his crest instructed me as 
follows’ 269 

‘This IS my own celestial attendant who is your acolyte; m another 
birtli I shall fulfil liis desire for sovereignty.’ 270 

"The blessed Lord, kaving granted you die sight, will endow your 
aspiration widi fruit" having thus spoken he became invisible. 271 
Wlulc he aspiring to imperial power was practising austerities dicrc 
for a year, ^iva, who had been reminded by the words of the Siddlia, 
appeared to him. 272 

To ^iva in the guise of an ascetic who had declared tint his desired 
object would be granted, Pravarasena pr.iycd for kmgslup, vigilant 

for W'orld conc[Ucst. 273 

“fguoniig salv.atioii why do you long for die pleasures of royaiy 
which ate transient dius was he addressed by ^iva desirous of disco- 
vering lus intentions. 274 

He replied to lum, “Bclievmg you to be ^iva m die guise of an 
ascetic I spoke dius; obviously you arc not the god, the Lord of the 
universe ’’ 275 

“For die great, to whom prayers arc made for small favours, grant 
rewards 111 no small measure of dicir own accord; die generous one 
granted the occ.m of milk to lum who, from durst, liad asked for some 
nulk." 276 

“Do you know die humihation wlucli Ins brought torment, wluch 
cuts to the quick this family wliosc mental peace m the attainment of 
heavenly bliss has been disturbed i" 277 


267 Paiupita See Note I 17 This 
sect included ili their ntual the song and 
the dance, the devotees expressing their 
sentiments by movements 111 accordance 
with the rules of the Nalfitiastrs In 
the htcr ccrcmonnl of the TiiitnSj Siva 


was represented by men and his consort 
^akti, fcnnic energy, by women 
276 For the story ofUpimmyu sec the 

MdMmln XIII 14-352 S99 Also 
Vllf 3390, 
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Tile Lord of the universe, ^vhosc love is perfect, having made his 
prayer fructuous and having revealed his figure then spoke to him once 
more. 278 

“While you are steeped m the felicities of sovereignty, by my com- 
mand, m time, Asvapada will make to you the sign which will be the 
harbinger of the attainment of beatific commumon,” 279 
When after saying this the god had vamshed, Pravarasena fulfilled 
the vow of austerity and takmg leave of Asvapada returned to his 
beloved counti7. 280 

Then having learnt the whole story, he stopped his mmisters, who 
Iiad come over to his side, ftom attacking Matrgupta and spoke these 
words: 281 

“My mind is straining to root out the proud Vikramaditya; towards 
Matrgupta our mmd is not provoked by anger.” 282 

“What is the use of even crijshmg a foe who is unable to bear 
suferings! The ambition to conquer is glorious agamst those who 
liave the power to extenmnate.” 283 

Those lotuses, who detest the rising of the moon, who else but he is 
their antagonist! What kind of pohey mdeed is this that he should 
spht the tusks of the mighty tuskers who are the enemies of the lotuses! 
To proclaim their might the great, having given up the rivalry with 
these who are not their equals, it is a wonder! vent their waxing 
wrath upon those who hold sway over the former. 284 

After conquering the territory of Trigarta as this kmg was marching 
forth, he heard that Vikramaditya had succumbed to death. 285 
That day the king, who sighed repeatedly, had neither bath nor 
sleep and remamed with his face cast down. 2S6 

Ue next day he heard that Matrgupta, who abaudonmg the country 
had departed ftom Kasmir, had made a halt at no great distance, 287 
By some of my own partisans he must have been expelled" thus 
apprehensive Pravarasena proceeded to him with a meagre retinue. 288 


284. There me two kinds of lotuses- 
thc stm-km which opens and closes 
with the nsing and setting of the siin 
and the moon-lotus which opens and 
closes with the nse and the setting of the 
reoon. The moon would therefore be 
the enemy of the sun-lotus Poets love 
to desenbe ivory as the tiyal m wliitf- 


ness of the moon. The moon js thus 
described as hostile to ivory which is 
sad to crack m the moonhght' The 
elephant is the enemy of the lotuses 

because he destroys the lotus pool and 

tw up the lotus plants See VII logo 
ako VJIJ. and 5142 
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Having done limi honour and after lie had been seated comfortably 
t]ic king, bowing witli courtesy, in due course, asked him the reason 
for the abdication of the throne, 289 

He replied to him after a while having sighed and smiled "tlic 
benefactor lias departed, 0 king! through whom we were in enjoy- 
ment of the land.” 290 

“So long as on its surface arc the rays of t]ic sun the crystal is ilk- 
mined 111 all directions, otlicrwisc it docs not slime in the least and 
is just a stone. ’ 291 

“Then the king asked “Wlio has wonged yon that with the desire 
for revenge against him you arc mourning for that sovereign’” 292 
Tlicrcupon Miitrgupta replied wlule his lower lip was blaiiclicd 
by the smile of disdain, “none dare do us an injury by superior 
might.” 293 

“when we were raised to an honourable position by lum, who had 
an insight into character, he had not offered melted butter as sacrifice 
111 the ashes nor had he sown com in saline soil,” 293 

“But tliosc, wjio rcnicmbcrmg benefits admit being under die 
sway of gratitude, follow tlic foot-steps of their bcncfactors-cvcn 
tlicy who arc inanimate,” 295 

“Docs not tlic sun-stone after sunset suffer extinction of light and 
the moon-stone wane after tlic waning moon ?” 296 

“Therefore by going to hallowed Benares, eagerly looking for the 
bliss of repose, I propose to renounce everything as is meet for a 
tsvicc-born imaii.” 297 

“In tile absence of that monarch who was like a jewel-lamp, the 
c.irth lias been darkened at wliicli I fear even to look— Wliat need is 
there to talk about association with luxuries’” 298 

In tlus wise hearing tlic speech of that sea of propriety, the brave 
Pravarasena was amazed and he, too, said what was meet 299 
“Of a truth this goddess Earth, 0 king! is one who gives birth to 
jewels; by the bitdi of men like yourselfwho arc righteous and grateful 
she IS resplendent." 300 


29.^. TIic meaning is tint, Vikrnmj. 
dityj, wlio raised the speaker to exalted 
position, was a slitcwd and prudent 
person 

295, Hie stin-stonc, according to poetic 


fancy, radiates the heat of the sun 
wlioreas tlic moon-stone melts m the 
moonlight 

298, Jewel-lamp, lustrous jewels used 
as mght-hghts, see IV, ij. 
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‘%o eke but that king is wortliyof praise for appreciative uisigbt 
into cliaiactcr? In such a commonplace world he alone understood 
you according to your merit." 3or 

“Long in^ed would the patlis of gratitude have been spurned 
were it not, 0 brave one! for you who have yourself shown how to 
tread them." 302 

“If It is not the maturing of my good luck to-day, why then had 
he not given ere long; if he has no sclfisli end with me, why docs 
he not favour ins own poor kinsmen; if from me who bs watched 
his loopholes, he had no fear why should this avaricious man part 
with this;" m this wise inwardly a mean man thuiks, as a rule, when a 
good turn is done to hun,” 303 

“Among persons of very superior qualiflrations honourable treat- 
ment, however meagre, being nourished by then merits of the past, 
grows to be a plant with a hundred ramifications." 304 

“Thus you are the foremost among men of virtue and have been 
appreciated by philosophers; like a jewel that has been appraised, it is 
clear, you are highly thought of among the righteous," 305 

‘'Therefore please confer a favour on us and do not renounce 
kmgship; let me acquire a reputation for having been on the side of 
the righteous,” 3Qg 

“The country which was formerly bestowed by him and later by 
me also, may you be pleased to let it show affcttion towards you 
once more,” , 

^ Having hearkened thus to the words of the king, who was guileless 
in lus generous conduct, Matrgupta having smiled spoke these words 


with deliberation. 


J08 


Those Words, without which what has to be mentioned can- 
not be expressed, in saymg them what alternative is there save over- 
steppmg the bounds of decorum?" jop 

Hence I must say something even though it be barsli albeit I am 
convinced that guileless and straightforward has been your conduct 
as a gentleman.” 

Mremcmber every one clse’sunbportancem the early conditions 

of ifc. To ones ownself alone is, however, known one’s digmty 
at the present moment." 

311 


31s Atyatva=thc conduct of an Arya or guitlejnan. 
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“My fbrtncr status in life is in your mind wliilc yours is in my 
nund, by tliciii we botli liavc been deluded and do not understand 
each other's licart.” 312 

"Having been a king liow is a person like me to accept fortune 
as a present and with one stroke wipe out all tliat is meet and 
proper! 313 

“Uticoninionly glorious was the generosity of tliat kuig; could a 
man like me, for the mere enjoyment of pleasures, reduce it to a 
commonplace j" 314 

"Moreover if 1 did yearn for pleasures, 0 king! so long as 1 keep 
up my pride, by whom have they been denied to me?” 315 

"The benefit conferred upon me by liim, were it to remain m- 
rciyuitcd, would go waste ni my Imibs-lct this resolution now exert 
Its power.” • 3 i 5 

"By my following the way which was tliat king’s, I would bring 
publicity to Jus reputation for discriimnatmg benveen wortliy and 
unworthy recipients.” 317 

"In discliarging my duty to tjiis extent when fame is Ills only rcli:, 
I should at least prove myself true to obbgations by the renunciation 
of pleasures." 3^8 

’When after s.aying rliis he fell silent, tlicbng declared, “So long as 
you arc .olive your riches shall not be touched by me.” 3^9 

Then going to Benares Matrgupta assumed tlic oclirc-broM 
g.irmcnt and, having renounced everything, tliat good man bcc.'ime a 
Yati. 320 

King Pravarasena, too, duly sent the entire revenue of Kasmit 
to Matrgupta, bemg firm in jiis resolution. 321 

He distributed the wealth, wliidi came in spite of liini, among all 
his suppliants and subsisting on ahns the just man supported life for 
ten years. 322 

Tins account of tlie tlircc, whose bcarmg towards one atiotlicr 


3JO. Yflti-from ‘y.ira’ to control— is a of renunciation. It is also usei a®®? 
pcKoii who is self-controlled The word thejams for those who have retired from 

IS in common use .at the present day as active life 
a designation of those who live the life 
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TO one of ynde and who 'were M of mutual consideration, is like 
the waters of the river of the three-fold course, 323 

King Pravarasena thereafter compelled die rulers of other territories 
to hend and his martial glory rendered the directions easy to traverse 
for bs growbg renown. 324 

The military glory, wbch swallowed up the seas and traversed 
the mountams, was in its rise like Agastya brmging aim to 
the world. 323 

His army caused the leaves of the Tamala to wither and destroyed 
the pahn groves on the sea-shore; at the same time it compelled the 
wives of lus enemies to remove from their faces the forehead marks 
and tear off the ear-otnaments. . 326 

To the eastern sea which embraces tlic body of Gahga, by the 
streaming ichor of bs war elephants, he gave the semblance of a 
union with the Yamuna, ^27 

On the shore of the western sea with lus armies m contact with 
the edges of the horizon, he mvaded the country of Saurastra and 
having uprooted the people broke up their kmgdom. 328 
of tbs bdra on earth, who sought glory, the ri^teous conquest, 
fiec from hatred and worldly attachment, grew in extent among 
the rulers of the earth. ^29 

He restored to bs ancestral leak the son of Vikramaditya, 
PraHptsila, whose other name was toitya,,who had been expelled 
by Ms enemies. ^ 

The hon-throne of his ancestors, carried away by the enemy was 

then brought back by bm &om the city of VikramadiWa to bs own 
city once more, 

331 


323* The rivet of the three-fold course 
MhcGaiiga The three courses arc. 

the one m heaven, (the Via L3ct3=,5k. 
Vtyat-Ganga), the second oneon Earth 

tile third mPatala or Hades where the 

TOtcB of the Ganga icstored to life the 
sons ofSagara as described, m thcMt/w'- 
bimii, la the charming sto^ of the 
ptince Bhagiratha. Sec 530 below and 
Appendix C, 

32 S ThereisapunonthewordTamJla 

which means the tree Tamala as we]] as 
the forehead, and TSdi-dala which 


means Palm leaf as well as car-ting, 
' 3 i 8 Suta^tra bown to the anoent 
Greeks as Surastrenc is the modern 

SorathorKathiawad. 

329 The rules of Kjatriya chivalry 
insisted on Dharmayuddha meaning 
TO for nghtcous purpose, Dharma- 
vyiys would therefore mean conquset 
by nghtcous svar.War of might against 
nght_ would contravene the rule of 
Matnya cbvalry, the verse refers to 
this traditional view of warfare m 
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When, citing various pretexts, king Munununi failed to acknoi^-l, 
edge defeat, lie conquered linn seven times and let Inni go. 

Wlicn, from effrontery, on die cightli ocasioii lie tvas ready to 
allege an excuse, “curse the beast; let tliis man be manacled” 
cxclauncd the king in anger. 

“I should not be killed being an animal, 0 brave one!” thus he 
spoke and anxious to be free from peril he danced, 111 the midst of 
the assembly, imitatuig a peacock. ■ 3j,| 

After witnessing die dance and the cry of the peacock, the king 
gave luiii, togcdicr with the promise of safety, a present befitting 
an actor. 335 

Wliile lie was residing in the city' of his grandfather after conquering 
in all directions, there arose die desire in lus heart to found a city 
after lus ovm name. 336 

Tims, on one occasion, to discover a site and die aiispidoiis time 
the brave man, sun among kings, set out during die night on a ramble 
of adventure. 337 

As he walked, die cluster of stars reflected in the front jewel of the 
king’s diadem bore a semblance to the protecting mustard seeds, 338 
Then in Ins wanderings he .approached, on die outskirts of a 
creiiiatoriiim, a stream on the bank of wliicli the trees vividly lit up 
by the numerous funeral fires looked weird. 339 

At tliat time, on the further side of that stream facing diis man of 
great courage, there appeared a mighty giant sliricking widi upraised 


arms, 


340 


The king looked ‘flanic-colourcd owing to the giant’s glowing 
cyc-glanccs wliich fell on^him and like a proud mountain, embraced 
by die blaze of a meteo'', lib began to shine. 34^ 

Then filling die directions with echo while lie laughed aloud, the 
night-walker spoke to the unaffrighted king. W 

“Leaving aside Vikrainaditya, ^udraka overflowing with courage, 
and you 0 protector of the land! resolute courage in perfection is 
difficult to find elsewhere.” 343 


33®, Mustard seeds are stil! used to .md otiicrs ere the Powen of DarLicss 

keep off the evil eye and evil spints, and arc called Niiicara, literally night- 

34 a The giants, demons, the Titans walker, 
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“0 supreme lord of the country i your desire shaE be fulfilled; 
aoss over on this bridge and come near me.*’ 344 

So saying tlic giant extended his leg from the further side and 
bridged the waters of the Maliasant, 345 

Realizing that the br% was made of a limb of the giant’s body, 
the vahant Pravarasena bore the short sword unsheathed. 346 
He having chopped off the giant’s flesh made a flight of st^s, 
hence that place is nowadays called Ksurikahal. ■ 347 

He spoke to the king, who had approached him, about the aus- 
picious time; “at dawn after seeing tire measuring line put down 
by me construct the city’ ’ as he said this the giant vanished, 348 

He discoveied the Ime dropped by the Vetala m the village of 
^aritaka where resided the goddess Wa and the Yaksa Atta, 349 
Through devotion while he was about to carry out m tkt place, 
first of all, the consecration of Pravaresvara, Jayasvamin having 
broken through the diagram, took his seat of his own accord on 
the basement. jjo 

This image was made known by the king after the name of the 
architect Jaya, who knew the auspicious time declared by the 
Vetala. 

To show favour towards the city beause of Pravarasena’s pious 
^ devotion, Vinayaka Bhimasvamin With his face to the west, turned, 
of his own accord, to face the cast. 


346 Ksunki lias ken translated as 
tk short sword It may also mean a 
knife Tk Kjatnyas in India like tkc 
waraors of medieval Japan had two 
swords-thc long and the short swords 
The Japanese knight followed a code of 
chivalry which bore a close resemblance 
to the Ksatnya code of India Inked 
up to the 13th century the long and the 
snort swords m Japan bore on them a 
Satnskrta mscnptioai as legend * 

347_ The modem Hiudbal. Bai m Kal- 
miriis ‘place’ and forms part of several 
phee names. 

34 HSO From the goddess feiili is 


derived the name of the bill Harparvat 
(Sankaparvata) which, mth Ahbar’s 
fort on It, IS a ptoimncnt land math near 
Srinagar The shnne of Sanka on the 
slope of the bill is still a place of pilgri' 
mage. The temple from where Pravara- 
Sena ycendtd to heaven isnow no moTC, 
only its high gate-way and large block 
of stone remam which may be seen at 
the cornet of the cemetery which sur- 
rounds the Ziaiat of Bahauddm The 
cemetery walls and tombs are full of 
sculptured stones and rehes of Hindu 
temples 
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Five temples of goddesses, Sadbliava^ri and others, bearing die 
characteristic epithet of Sri. were placed in tliat city by liim, 'who was 
the rider of the Pafiajaiia. 353 

Over die Vitasta this kmg liad die Great Bridge constructed and 
only since that time has the design of such boat bridges become 
well known. 354 

jayendta, the maternal uncle of die kmg, arricd out the cons- 
truction ofSriJaycndra Vihara and the colossal image ofBuddlia. 355 
The minister, who enjoyed Ceylon and other isles, of the name of 
Moraka constructed the world famous Morakabhavana. 356 
Famous widi its thirty-six lakhs of houses was the city, which had 
for its boundaries Vardlianasvamm and Visvabrman. 357 

Only on the left bank of die Vitasta, it is said, was the city formerly 
built by liim, provided with markets in its wards. 3 58 

The high mansions there kissed the sky, by ascending them one 
could, towards die end of summer, sec the world glistciimg with 
ram-showers and cfHorcscciit in Caitra, 359 

Apart from this city, where on cardi could one have easily found 
clean and charmmg canals from the river in pleasure houses and 
streets? 360 

Nowhere else was seen a recreation hill in the centre of a city, 
from where was visible a panoramic view of die houses as if from 
the way to heaven. 361 

Wlicrc else hut there, could residents liavc got in front of their 
houses the water of die Vitasta on an oppressive summer day with 
large lumps of snow and sugar? 3 6z 

To each temple of die gods m diat city, such treasure liad been 
given by the bigs tliat, it would Lave been possible to buy witli it 
a thousand times the Earth draped by the seas. 363 


3J3. Paficajana This is an intrigmiig 
word with many possible meanings. 
It may mean 

(1) The four castes with the barbarians 
as the fifth, see the exposition m 
^mtiAhiisp on Btnlnm Sii/ra; 
1 4 . iwj. 

(2) The five classes of beings viz the 
gods, men, Gandhatvas, Nagas, 
and the Pitp. (3) or docs it 
possibly mean the Pancayats as 


we bow them' 

354 This IS an interesting verse ulndi 
dates the building of boat bndges in 
Kalmic. 

359 Caitra is the name of the Lunar 
month m avhicli the full moon sttnds 
in the constellation Citra. It corresponds 
to March-Apnl m Spnng ' 

36: The love of the KaSmiris for cold 
drinks in summer is again referred to , 
in VIII. 1863. 
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Wliile the king who was like a father to his people resided m 
that city, in time, it was sixty years since his acquisition of 
paramountcy. 3^4 

On his forehead marked with the trident, the locks wHte with 
age, wore the grace of the waters of the Gahga clinging to it mistaking 
It to be diva’s. 3^5 

Then it was that Asvapada, by command of Siva, employed a 
Kabiri Brahman named Jayanta, who had arrived at tbs juncture 
and was by bs side. 366 

“You ate weary 0 waybrer! From no other country is to be 
secured what you desire, To kmg Pravarasena you should show tbs 
letter.’’ jby 

When havmg thus spoken, he delivered the letter “1 am Weaiy 
with marchmg and unable to go a long journey immediately" so 
said the Brahman to bm. 368 

“b any case bathe to-day bemg a Bralunan who has been touched 
by me a Yapaiika ’ after saying k was rkown by tk latter into 
the waten of a pool nearby. 369 

On openmg liis eyes he saw himself standu^ in bs own country 
and die servants of the king, who was absoiy b worsbp, busy 
in carrying water. jyo 

b order to announce bmself, he then direw the letter without 
hesitation in a hath pitcher wMch was bemg carried to the kmg from 
the river. jyi 

But when the letter, fallen from the pitcher, was read by the kmg, 
who was giving a bath to Ptavatesa, he had Jayanta brought neat 
him. 

Duty has been discharged, muck has been given b charity, the 
pleasures of life have been enjoyed, a life-tune has been spent, what 
else remains to be done by you! Come away and proceed to the 
abode of W” 373 

Thereby having realized the sign, he gratified the Brahman by 


3^5 Tlie Gaigj is earned on the head 
by Sivj, Tb -watets of the ^ gj are 
always referred to as white, the Yamimi 
water as dark Thisdesodptiooisaccu- 
tttc, oae sees at Prayaga (the modern 
Allahabad) at the confluence of these 


two mighty rivers a hnc which divides 
the cream coloured waters of the 
Gahgd from the dark-hlue waters of the 
Yamuna 

373 This is the verse which formed the 

contents of the letter. 
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granting liim Hs clicnslicd desire and penetrating tliat palace of 
stone plunged into tlic stamlcss sky. 374 

He was seen by tlie people going in die direction of wliicli Kailasa 
is tile ornament, occasioning in tlic bright sky the rising of a second 
sun. 375 

Jayaiita, who tlirougli the miraculous events had ohtained riches, 
made diem &cc from stigma hy foundmg after jus name Agrahara 
and other pious works. 37<) 

In tins wise liaviiig enjoyed the sovereignty of the world, die best 
■among the rulers of tlic earth attended widi that vci)' body die court 
of the Lord of beings. 377 

In die temple of Pravaresa at the spot where the king had acliicvcd 
salvation, there is to be seen, even to tliis day, a gate wliicli rivals 
the gate of paradise. 378 

His son, born from queen Ratnaprabha Devi, king Yudliisthira, 
ruled for forty years less tlircc moiidis. 379 

Ifrs ministers known by die appelktions of Samratna, Jaya and 
Sbndagupta gamed distinction by dieir Vijiaras, Caityas and other 
ivoidy. 

He who made the towiislup ofBhavacchcda, famous with Caityas 
and odicr saacd edifices, Vajrcndra, the son of Jayciidra, was also 
ills minister. 381 

Those who like artists painted with die sandal of fame the faces 
of the ladies, die Directions,— Kumarasciia and others— were also 
among Ins principal ministers of state. 382 

By Padmavatl he had a son, Narendraditya, whose odicr name 
was Lalikliaiia; he foimdcd Narciidrasvaniin. 383 

The two sons of Vajrcndra, Vajra and Kanaka were liis ministers, 
rciiovmcd for their pious acts and liis queen was Vimalaprabha. 384 
He founded an office of state for the preservation of mitten 
records; diis powerful armed king ascended to heaven after 
tliirtccn years. 385 


3 Ba Tlic art of making up the face must 
iiavc been in vogue m old Kahnir with 
trained artists to do tlic Beauty Parlour 
treatment The ladies of ^epal to this 
day enamel and make up their faces 
artistically The meaning of the verse 


is that Kiimarascna and other ministers 
Spread the king’s fame in all directions. 
K. utilizes the feminine gender of the 
cardinal points mSarfiskrta fora playon 
the word and makes them the ladies for 
whom the ministers acted as the artists, 
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His younger kotkr, Ranaditya, then became king, wbom tbc RdniAfyo 
people soon began to caE by his other name Tunjina. 386 
Unique m bus world was bs head marked with the sign of the 
conch; it bore the extraordinary beauty of the simh lustre merged 
in the lord of the night. 3S7 

On the forest of be necks of bs enemies descended like torrential 
rain bs sword, while the eyes of their wives beame pools holding 
excess of water, 388 

Unprecedented was the fire of bs valour wliich, on entermg hostile 
territory, put currents of water b the eyes of the women of the enemy 
and caused grass to sprout m their houses. 389 

When be sword was enamoured of bs Iiand, none but headless 
trunks could hold a dance in be forces of the enemy, 390 

The beloved queen consort of unsurpassed glory of tbs kmg of 
divine figure, was be ^akti of Visnu come to earth as queen Rana- 
rambha. 3pi 

For he, it is said, had been formerly a gamester in another birth 
and on one ocasion, was reduced to desperation by the gamblers 
having won everything he possessed. 392 

Ready as he was to give up the body, he yet mused how he might 
gam something, not even at the fagend are gamblers indifferent to 
acbevmg their own purpose. 393 

He planned to visit in Mount Vmdhya the goddess Bbamaravasbi, 
whose sight was never bfructuous, desirous of asking for a boon, 
utimindful of bs own life. 39^ 

With Wasps, hornets and other insects he, who would enter her 
abode, would find five Yojanas difficult to traverse. 395 

Against those adamant wasps, the sensible man reckoned bat a 
counter-measure should not be difficult to devise for a body, wbch 
eveiituaEy has to be thrown away. 395 

First with a steel armour and then with a buffalo hide he covered 
the body and ben gave a coating of day mixed with cow-dung, 397 
Thus with repeated coatmgs of clay dried by be sun-rays on bs 


387 Tk sp of the conch is one of the 
divine signs of royalty. 

391 . Saktiisamysticaltenn which, hke 
3iira, is a subtle emanation, glory— cn- 
vdopc-ofthcspmt, 


394. This account of the goddess is re- 
marltablylike that of the Bhramaravasini '' 
of the Vmdhya descnbcdin his Piakim 
poemby Vakpati 
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body, lie set out, like e moving clod of cartli, witli grim determi- 
nation. 398 

Lcavmg beliind tlic straight patli together with the desire for life, 
he plunged into a cave wliicli was terrifying m its dense darkness. 399 
Thereupon tlicrc rose up from the recesses, frightful swarms of 
wasps rending the car with the wliir of tlicir wings like the rattle 
of Death’s drum. 400 

Their eyes being injured by the dust from the dried up coating of 
cky, they could not attack him impetuously aldioiigh they struck 
to hurt him. 401 

The wasps which had their eyes hlindcd by dust retreated, but 
otiiers, ever new ones, fallmg on him broke to pieces the clay 
coating. 402 

■Wliile the infuriate wasps were attacking, he went over tlircc 
Yojanas and the clay coating, wlule he was yet on the way, was 
in turn worn out, 403 

Thereafter as they repeatedly struck at the buffalo hide, a weird 
noise, rat-a-tat, arose wlucli was dreadful. 404 

When he had done half of the fourth Yojaiia, he realized from the 
ringing sound tliat the wasps were attacking the steel armour. 403 

Thereupon he began to run with great speed and while he was 
being torn by the wasps, he lost die steel armour; liis mind did not 
part with fortitude ncvcrdiclcss. 406 

When the slirinc of tlic goddess was as near as one Gavyuti, the 
rcsolutc-mindcd man ran on, shaking off the w.isps with his arras. 4^7 
Thus witli bones and muscles remaining on Ins body, stripped of 
flesh by the wasps, protecting the eyes widi the hands, he reached the 
sliruic. 408 

The attack of the misps died down; beholding a light he fell in 
front of the feet of the goddess unconscious of life. 

To comfort him in whom a litdc Jifc yet remamed, die goddess 
having made liis body lovely then touched him on die limbs with her 
hand. 41° 

By the touch of her divine hand streaming with nectar, he was 
, soon restored to normal health and began to cast his eyes m all direc- 
tions. 4 ti 

But the goddess, whom just when he entered he liad seen, of tetri- 
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fying appearance seated on the edge of the lion-throne, he did not 
see her now any mote. 412 

Instead he beheld a lovely lotus-eyed woman, standing in a bower 
of creepers in a garden on the edge of a lotus pool. 4 t 3 

She lud accepted as an offering a necklace of pearls; and Youth in 
prayer folding hollow its hani, which were represented by her 
round breasts, had worshipped her limbs with inestimable blossoms 
of loveliness. 44 

Pink like new barley were her two feet which suffered distress and 
were practismg austerities for the sight of her face bdden by the 
breasts. 44 

Hei lower lip was bright like the red Bimba, her tresses were black, 
her face was Ifc the white-rayed moon, her waist was like the lion’s, 
she had a glorious figure; she seemed to have been made up of all the 
gods, 416 

Gaiffiig in that solitude at her, whose limbs were iticpioachable 
in the pride of her youth, he was reduced to subservience by desire 
wliich was unrestrained by the god of Love. 417 

For she, who had camonfiaged her mapptoachahility in a flood of 
beauty and sweetness, seemed to Ins mmd to be an Apsata and not a 
goddess. 418 

Softened by compassion she said to him, “You have long 
been wrung with pam on the way; gentle ftiend! having composed 
yourself, m a wlule, ask for an appropriate boon." 419 

He replied to her, “My fat^uc has been extinguished at the sight 
of your ladyship; but how can your ladyship, not being a goddess, 
he competent to confer a boon?” 420 

The goddess said to him, “My good man! what is this delusion in 
your mkdiWhcther I am a goddess or not a goddess, I am, however, 
able to let you choose a favour.” 421 

Thereupon havmg extorted a promise to gain his desired object and 
transgressing fat beyond the hounds of decency, he begged her for 

4i2 


union. 


41s The breasts being prominent obs- 
tructed the ‘darSan’ of tk face which the 
feet were aiixicuis to have 

4id Asimilardcscriptionistobefound 
4 


in the first Act of Bhavabhuti’s play 
MStutl-MMIms and m Kahdasa’spocm 
Mqha-iuta, 
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“You foiil-miiided one'” slic exclaimed, “what is this unseemly 
bcliaviour on your part! ask forsomethingclsc fori am the Bliramara- 
vasiiii.” 423 

Even after knowing that she was the goddess, liis muid could not 
take notice of it; desires, which are connected with former birtlis, by 
whom have tlicy been stenuned? 424 

He replied to her, “0 goddess! if you wish to lioiiour your own 
word comply witli my request. I want nothing else.” 425 

“For in tlie ease of living beings the fragrance wliich, as in the case 
of seasamum, has once adhered to them cannot be removed from 
them until the end.” 426 

“Maybe yon arc a goddess or a lovely woman, whetlicr terrifying 
or cliarniing, such as I saw you before so you appear to me.” 427 
In this wise he spoke and perceiving that lie was firmly resolved 
she, from generosity, said, “Thus it shall be in another birth.” 428 
“Those who arc subject to the law of mortality dare not touch divmc 
bemgs; therefore, go! man of brutal thoughts!” and thereafter she 
vanished. 429 

“Witli the company of that goddess I might have an enriched birth,” 
thus icflccting.from the end of die branch of the Banyan tree atPraya- 
ga, he then renounced the body, 430 

He was born as Ranaditya and she as Ranarambha, who, despite 
die existence as a mortal, did not lose the rcnimiscencc of the other 
birth. 431 

Ratisena, king of the Colas, while he was preparing to worship the 
ocean, received her from the midst of die waves ilashuig like a row 
of jewels. 433 

From her duldliood her divine speech was manifest and when she 
was adorned by youth, the king considering her worthy of a divine 
person declined to give her to terrestrial rulers albeit they were 

suitors. 433 

When the ministers of Ranaditya arrived on a mission and he in the 
very same manner was about to refuse, she herself declared this suit 

to be the best. 434 


430 Tlic ‘Undccayiiig V.va’ of Prayag.i 
111 those days was not near the confluence 
of tlic rivers, the credulous threw them- 
selves down from it to die so that they 


may gam eternal happiness, This prac- 
tice IS referred to by Hsuan-Tsang Sec 
Bert! Vo! Ip. 232 For Vata sec IV 44!) 
note 
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For tins purpose t!ie father was then toM about tlie origin of her 
birth and he immediately sent her to the family of liis friend, the hing 
of Kuliita. 4-35 

Overjoyed, Ranaditya journeyed to that country which was not 
remote and havmg married her made her the presiding deity of his 
Pure Interior. 43^ 

Fearing the touch of a mortal, although she was the prmcipal queen, 
she kept him by her glamour m a state of infatuation and did not touch 
him at any time. 437 

Havmg placed a phantom woman on the Kmg’s couch in her own 
likeness, she herself m the form of a bee went out at mght. 438 
He who was a devotee of ^iva founded two temples after the names 
of lumsclf and of the o^ueen and he had twoLihgas executed out of 
large slabs by the sculptors. 439 

The next day at the tunc when the ceremonial mstallation was 
about to be performed, an astrologer, who had come from abroad, 
denounced the two Lihgas. 440 

He who had experience and ptesaence repeatedly declared that 
the m.'siAt of the scialptutcd Mgaa was filled with hits of stones and 
frogs. 441 

To the long who not knowing what to do was bewildered and 
dismayed by the hmdrance to the consecration, the queen, of divine 
vision, spoke of her own accord, 442 

“0 king! on the occasion of the weddmg of Parvati, of yore, the 
Creator, who was officutmg as the priest, took from the votive vessels 
an image used for worship by himself.” 443 

“Seemg that image of Visnu heiim worshipped by him, §iva then 
considered it inane as a form of ^kti witkut 5iva.” 444 
“Theieupon havmg lumped together the Jewels presented by the 
gods and the Titans who had been the mvited guests, he himself made 
a Linga adored by the world,” 44^ 

"The image of Visnu and that Lihga worshipped by Siva, which 
was worthy to be worsliippcd by the Creator himself, m tune, came 
into the possession of Havana 4^(5 


442 Vigima^impcdimeat; a hindrance bring fatti on him vdio was about 
in a religions ceremony would tend to to perform it 
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“By liiin also the two gods were worsluppcd m Lanka and after 
the death of Ravana they were carried off by the monkeys.” 447 
“After the wont of animals those stupid monkeys who lived on 
the Hmialaya, when their curiosity had died down, deposited tlie 
two gods in the Uttara-manasa.” 44S 

“From that lake With the help of skilful artisans tlicy have been 
already salvaged by me; early m the morning you will no doubt 
see them brought here." 449 

“Tlicy should bodi be installed witji ccremony’—having thus 
spoken to the king, the queen went to the Pure Interior and remem- 
bered die Siddlias who move about in die sky. 450 

No sooner had she dioughtof diem than diey appeared and having, 
at the bidding of die queen, salvaged from the watci, placed die two 
gods Han and Kara in die king’s palace, 451 

In the nioriiiiig seeing Hata and Narayana crowned with celestial 
dowers in the royal residence, the people fell mto exceeding won- 
derment. 452 

When die auspicious iiioniciit for the consecration approached, 
while die king being a devotee of ^iva was intent on formally installing 
Ranckira first, owing to die divine power of Ranarambha die 
miiaculous image of Ranasvamin, of a sudden, having pierced the 
holy diagram, of its own accord, took its scat on the pedestal. 453 -454 
To test its power, the queen thereupon made o^ermgs of treasure; 
the self ocigmatiiig one himself liad villages granted to Ins various 
devotees. 455 

A Siddlia named Bralmia who, working as a waterman had been 
livnig incognito, was recognized and made to perform the ceremony 
of consecration for these two; die mode of Ins hfc havmg been dis- 
covered lie, after consecrating Ranch’ara, moved away in die sky 
and secretly concluded the consecration of Ranasviimm, but the 
people had not noticed tliat he had descended to the pedestal m pe son 
—such a version exists to diis day in the mind of some. 45 * 5-458 

Tile queen caused a magnificent Bralimamandapa to be erected 
m honour of that Siddlia, supreme among the pinlosophcrs, who 
was comparable to Braliman. 459 
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RanarambMswmin and Ranatambliadeva were built by this 
couple and by them was also constructed, a convent for Pasupata^ on 
theaestoftbePradyumBa. # 

A handsome samtonum for diseased persons to convalesce as also 
to relieve the danger to queen Senattiuldii Was constructed by 


him. 


461 


In the village of Sunbarotsika be founded Martanda, whose fame 
has spread everywhere under the name of Ranapurasvamm, 4^21 
By Amrtaprahlia, another consort of that king, was constructed 
Amrtesvara there, on the right of the temple of Ranesa. 463 
In the Vihara, built by a queen of king Meghavahana blown 
as Bhmna, a fine statue of Buddha was also placed by her. 464 
To the king who was enamoured of the queen and sympathetic 
towards her she, on one occasion, imparted the Hatakesvara Mantra 
wMcIi gave access to Patala 465 

“His possession of me should not be in vam”~t]imkmg in tbs 
wise the Mantra had been irapatted and havmg secured it, he acbeved 
the acme of bs desire for many years. 466 

Havmg practised dire austerities at Istikapatha, he went to 
Nandisila and for several years had the joy in the way of love through 
tlie realization of the Mantra. 467 

Through dreams and omens of realization, bs confidence became 
mviolablc and penetratmg the waters of the Candrabhaga, he entered 
the cavern of Namuci. 468 


'When the cave was laid open for twenty one days, he entered and 
led the atizens to participate m the enjoyments with tlie Daitya 
women, 

Thus the Hug, having enjoyed the land for tbee hundred years, 
obtamed the lordsbp of the nether world as the laudable culmbation 
of Nirvana. 470 


460, Pradyunma Hill is the Hitpamt 
on the crest of which is Akbat's fort 
465, Patala, the nether world (Greek 
Hades), was theregion of the Nagas and 


other semi-divine beings, 

469 Daitya=sons of Dm are the Titans 
111 contrast to “the shining ones” (the 
Devas), m the gods 
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seeing the danger of pitting himself against Suhhas, at that 
time one of the most popular leaders aftei Gandhi and Mm, 
got cold feet, He withdiew his candidatuie. At the last moment 
the old guaid spitefully put up as its candidate Dr Pattabhi 
Sitaiamayya, a loyal paity supporter, but comparatively an 
ohscuie opponent. Pattabhi was badly defeated. The old guard 
was fuiious. Such rebellion had never been known to the Con- 
gress hierarchy. Subhas and the old guard came mto open con- 
flict, Having suffered a rebuff by the rvithdiawal of his candi- 
date Azad, Gandhi]! allowed events to take then own ugly 
turn. Both sides came to a head-on colhsion at Tripuri. Speaal 
tiains loaded with leal and bogus delegates were lushed to 
Tnpuii, Bengal utiitedly speaiheading support for Subhas, aud 
the Central Piovinces and Punjab, etc. lending conspicuous 
suppoit to the old guard. Fate was unkind to Subhas. He deve- 
loped high fevei and intestinal tiouble on the eve of the 
session. He had to be borne to the pnndal on a stretcher. 
Opponents uncharitably suggested that the iflness was a fake 
and a ruse to create a stalemate in the Session. Even a special 
doctor was sent to veiify the nature of the illness. His poitiait 
had to substitute for him in the piesidential procession of 
flfty-two elephants. 

Thirteen members of the Working Committee lesigned, 
including Nehru, leaving Subhas only with one membei, his 
hiothei Sarat. On behalf of the old guaid Govind Ballabh Pant 
moved a resolution in the AlCC, which in effect expiessed 
lack of confidence in the President. This was ruled out of Older. 
It was the only meeting the Picsident attended. In the subjects 
Committee and the open session, suppoiteis of one section 
flung shoes, abuses, and cat calls at the speakeis of the oppo- 
site section. Feehngs lan high. Rowdy scenes were witnessed 
Confusion followed. The only impoitant lesolution which 
emerged was a demand foi the summoning of a Constituent 
Assembly. Suhhas remained ill fm a few weeks The Congress 
remained without a Working Committee. Meanwhile, he tued 
hard to win the suppoit of Gandhi to appoint a geneiafly 
acceptable peisonnel for the Woibng Committee. Finally he 
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(leaded to resign. He siminiODed a meeting of the AICC in 
Caloitta, before svhich he submitted his resignation. 

I had gone to Calcutta for the session. Rajen Bahu was 
elected President for the lest of the term. But before the meet- 
ing dispersed the mfmiated Bengah youths made a mad rush 
at the leaders, spaiing only Nehru. A showei of shoes, 
clwppnls, potatoes, brinjals and stones fell on the dais ha the 
pandemonium Knpalani fell down, Govind BaEabh Pant 
escaped with a tom dhoti and ripped shut, Rajendra Prasad 
lost his cap and his shoes and many otheis, the bigger and the 
lesser fry, were mauled, mobbed and beaten np in the melee! 
1 ]ust escaped uuhuit ulth the help of Suhhas. 

The struggle had become piivate as well as public on both 
sides, The old guard was opposed to the aggiessive views of 
Snbhas and jealous of his macasing populanty, Suhhas started 
the Forward Bloc, an ostensibly progressive and aggiessive 
group within the Congiess, He went on a tom of Bengal, 
Mar and South India. The people gave him a hero’s recep- 
tion. Thousands lined the loute of his processions. Many 
thousands attended the mcetmss. He called the old ouard re- 
actionary, Congress Ministers corrupt, and seveielv crihcised 
the decisions of the AICC. 

A mock inquisition was held. Ihat Suhhas claimed “as a 
light”, namely to dticisc wrong policies and decisions, was 
taken as the best evidence of “indiscipline”. A man who, next 
to Gandhi and Nehru, svas then the bravest, the boldest and 
the most honest as a patriot in the country, who had suffered 
and sacrificed as fesv others had done, was declared “unfit for 
holdmg any office in the Congiess for three yeais”. He was 
virtually hull-dozed out of the organization. It was a faicica] 
uiijuration, a mean vendetta, and a blatant Qime, which 
neither morality could justify, noi decency condone. Gandhi 
neither commended it nor condoned it. He lust kept con- 
veniently aloof. 
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I was on my way to Calcutta I had a “leseid” lowei heith 
in a foui'beith fiist class compartment The opposite heith was 
occupied by Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, the Vice-Chancclloi of the 
Ahgaih Muslim Univeisit)^, a member of the Muslim league, 
a Cambndge wranglei, svith an outstanding lecoid in mathe- 
matics. He was a “dependable” raembei of the legislative 

By evening the tiain steamed into Allahabad judging flora 
the numbei of people on the platfoim, it would appear as if 
the Kitiiihli uiclni had pist dispcised Out of the jostbng nowd 
emeiged a familiar Gandhi cap, and the sound of a distressed 
voice calling my name ft was Upadhyaya, the faithful seac 
tary of the Nehrus. “Can you find some room foi Panditp'’ 
He has to go to Calcutta "He is most welcome Where is 
he?" I said, looking despaninglv at the crosvd around me 
Nehru still kept to the Gandhian ciaze ot tiavellmg thud class 
But raiely was suitable accommodation available except by 
previous ariangeracnt m third oi even second class Gandhi 
was different. As a volunteei, I had tiavelled (jiiite a few times 
with Gandhiji in thud class People often left a whole compait 
ment free to him and his entouiage Whenevei I tiavelled thud 
■class independently, I icalized the diffeience Often even while 
standing it was a relief if one could get near a wndow and 
breathe! On this occasion Nehm had tned all the classes and 
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all the compattments, but found that even access was nupossi- 
hle, leave aside a seat. As soon as Nehiu entered, almost all the 
■"transients” left. His thud class ticket had to he changed to 
hist class. "What a waste of money,” he remarked, "How can 
any worker travel these d.ays^” Then, turning to me, "1 can 
sleep on the flooi, so long as nobody objects to my adding to 
the congestion,” He did not lealize the magic that was Nehru, 
or if he reahzed, he was only apologising foi the discomfort he 
may cause. The occupant of an uppei beith soon rolled up his 
bedding and left, saying, "Panditji, you can use ray berth. 
1 can catch the next tiam I have not far to go." Before I could 
reach my bedroll to put it on the uppei berth, Nehm had 
aheady spiead his, saying with a smile, “You are too fat to 
■dimh to the upper beith. Besides, I would be scared all night 
thinldtig what would happemfyou rolled off by chance'” 
That was his way of doing a kindness. 

"Have you oidered dinner?” he sard. "I intend going to the 
•dining car at the next station. If you will join, I ivill oidei for 
two," I observed. “Cancel it,” he said peremptorily. ‘T have 
•enough for two in that basket theie. Besides, it is good, dean, 
home stuff.” It was a fairly laige basket. The prospect was 
tempting. I looked foiwaid to a real “Kaslimiu” meal' rice, 
curry, pin is, spicy kobtibs, with a few odd delicacies thrown in. 
1 cancelled my ordei. As Nehru went in for a wash, Zianddin 
asked me to introduce him to the “gieat leader". I would have 
prefened to avoid this delicate task. I knew Nehru’s deep 
aversion for “Cornmnnahsts and loyalists”. Ziauddin was both 
to the “nth” degree I, however, did the introduction with 
much formality and pretended politeness When I came out 
later aftei my wash, surpiismgly enough I found both engaged 
in lively, coidial conversation. This was intriguing. 

Soon, with the deftness of an expeit butler, Nehru started 
laying plates, napkins, knives and forks. He took out the tumb- 
lers and began cleaning them as if he weie prepaiing for a 
^rgical operation. He would permit no help. Meanwhile ray 
appetite was on edge. Soon came the parthian shot' "Jnn- 
•dentally, I am a vegetarian these days. But we have some 
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boiled eggs," he said still engaged with the tumbleis, Kashmiri 
vegetanan coobng was famous, and it little matteied, I felt, if 
tlieie was any meat oi not. He slowly bioiight out boiled eggs, 
boiled potatoes, a cut cucumber, flesh tomatoes, two large 
cauots atid a bowl of shredded cabbage m vinegai, "There you 
arc, with slices of bread atrd pnpdd " The basket had nearly 
touched the bottom. He saw the despair on my face "1 assme 
you it IS good, healthy food,” he said "I have also some 
bananas and dates for dessert.” Meanwhile, Ziauddm approach- 
ed Nehru very hesitantly, and asked if he could be "given 
the privilege of sharing food” with us. Nehm cordially invited 
him even though he lealized that the austeiity dinner befoie 
us was not enough for thiee. He had misunderstood. Ziauddm 
had his own large basket which he wanted to share. I was 
surprised when Nehru, who earlier announced himself a “vege- 
tarian”, took the cuiiy piillno and Imbobs of Ziauddin, I codd 
not attiibute this sudden change-over to his appetite. He ex- 
plained later. ‘^’With me vegetarian food is a dietaiy piefeience, 
not a matter of rehgion or faith. Having first raisundeistood 
the doctor’s request, I felt, he would be teiribly huit if I did 
not share his food when he put it before us.” "But why this 
cordiality?” I interposed, "You know he is a communalist and 
a lousy loyalist,” I said, "although as a person he is extra- 
ordinarily agreeable and pleasant.” "You forget”, said Nehra, 
rather abruptly, "he is also one of the most distinguished 
Indian scholars, the best stuff that Cambridge has produced. 
He is a man of whom any country could be proud. In a free 
India he would he a great arizen. The curse of political domi- 
nation is, it makes our best brains cheap job hunters and office 
seekers.” This was another aspect of Nehru He had no nanow 
prejudices. 

Nehm read till late m the night. As a relaxation he liked 
leading science fiction and detective stones, a habit flora jail 
life. "Nobody objects to these and the Bible I” he icmarked. 
He was loaded with some of the latest hooks on physics, poli- 
tics, histoiy and inteinahonal affairs He lead many books 
at the same time, not one book at one time. Fiom Emope he 
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had biought some of the latest foreign magazines. Veiy early 
m the moinmg when I opened my eyes I saw Nehru at 
the edge of my seat loohing out of the open window into the 
distance, almost oblivious of his suuoundings, lost in his own 
thoughts and in the fast-moving panoiama of the countyside. 
Nehm was a notonous hustlei, a man of action, who wanted 
to do thmgs, 01 to get things done quickly. But at the same 
time Nehru lived foi a gieat pait in himself— aloof, immersed 
m his thoughts, dieammg his own stiange dieams, building a 
new world in his imagmalion, fighting imaginary battles to 
destroy the ugliness of tyianny and injustice around him. I 
watched hini for a long time pretending to be asleep. As the 
tiain slowed down, he suddenly became aware of his sunound- 
ings. Addressing me, he said, "Now get ready, I have ordeied 
tea at the next stop. I do not know wheie we are. But we aie 
running late by foui hours.” 

As we weie gomg to Calcutta, the conversation naturally 
tmned to Subhas, who he knew was a gieat friend of mme and 
of whom 1 knew he was once very fond despite recent occur- 
lences. 'Thy did the Congiess have to drive such a fearless, 
devoted, honest patriot into the wilderness?” I asked. "As a 
matter of fact he is one of my chief worries, just now,” he 
said. "If he had less conceit and more sense of accommodation, 
one could do something to salvage the situation, I myself do 
not agree with the old guaid. But I do not approve some of his 
ways and plans either.” "Is it the conceit of Suhhas, or the 
dictatorial aiiogance of Saidar Patel— 01 both— that have 
caused the split?” I asked. “If Snbhash had not opposed 
Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya, or if he had not defeated him, would 
he have been made an outcaste'”’ “It is not so bad as that”, 
Panditji argued, “hut it is true that on both sides a gieat deal 
of the personal factor has entered into the contioveisy. A lot 
of bitterness has resulted at a time when we should have all 
pulled togethei. The idea of Subhash that India should exploit 
the coming aisis, and join hands mth Britain’s future enemies 
to destroy British imperialism, apart from being fantastic, has 
an element of opportunism, utterly distasteful to some of us.” 
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The idea, I informed him, was not very fantastic. Subhash 
had already built up international connections. I told him of a 
recent visit of one Baron Von Studnitz, a top Hitlerite, head 
of a powerful newspaper syndicate in Geimany. The Baron 
had met me and evidently some other editors. He had pleaded 
that Hitler was a friend of India, that Germany would help 
India gain her independence, and some of the German com- 
panies in India would be wilhng to offei financial aid to papers 
who published the “truth” about Geimany. One of the top 
leadeis of the Forward Bloc, the head of an insurance company 
in Delhi, 2 had been to Japan. He had been heely suggesting 
that at the "proper time” Japan would help India, and that 
even then funds were available for such papers as would stop 
painring China a martyr of Japanese aggression and present 
Japan as a friend of the Indian people. Just as theie was serious 
danger that some of the Communists may blindly support 
whatever position Russia may tab up in the war, there was 
the danger that some oflieis may seriously embroil themselves 
in support of the axis powers, through these so-called fnends, 
in the hope that this may bring independence nearer. It may 
be part of a plan, or a desperate move, but it was not altogether 
“fantastic”, 

“I am glad you have told me all this”, said Nehru. 'T had 
heard some similar rumours, but did not credit them. At this 
time we have to be firm, determined and cleai-cut about our 
policy. Whatever happens we can never join hands ivith Hitler 
and Mussolini.’' 

At Calcutta I went with Nehra to call on Gunidcv 
Rabindranath Tagore. He could move only in a wheel chair. 
But he liked to move in the corridois of the large house in 
which he was then staying at Banackpore, Age had marked 
deep furrows on the benign face. But it was still a face one 
could associate with the masterpieces of Michael Angelo or 
Leonardo da Vina— long silver}^ locks falling across the 
shoulder; the beard of a sage; deep, dreamy eyes, and yet so 
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alert as to move ivitli every gesture, every thought. How 
unhke he was fiom Gandhi, or, for that matter, any of his 
contemporanes. He could belong to any country, any age! He 
v?as rvisdom incainate! He spoke softly, in well-modulated 
accents, with caiefuUy chosen pauses, Aftei Nehru and the 
poet emerged from their pnvatc tot^-tctc, Tagore wished us 
all, and icmarked that nothing cheered him more than prowl- 
ing on his wheel chair in the comdois, looking at the trees and 
the flowers. “If only man could take his lessons fiom nature !” 
he observed. Then, bending towards a plant, he plucked a 
howa and handed it to Nehm Nehiu was dressed in a dhoti 
and a long loose shirt. 'Tear it", said the poet “But, Giuudev, 
a flower and a kurtn haidly go well togethei,” Nehru demun- 
ed. The simpler the dress the more beautiful must a flower 
look. See how the fisher women adorn themselves ivith flowers. 
For them the clmt^ak and tbe jasmine are like diamonds and 
peails.” And then the poet became suddenly grave. After a 
pause, he remaiked, "If only the nations of the world could 
adjust themselves like a composite flower, . , Here Nehru 
repeated, after a pause, , if only!” I interrupted by making 
a bnef reference to the concept of a confederate union in Asil 
Tagore smiled, "It would be sometbng after my heait," be 
said. And then, addiessing Nehru, he said, as if mabng a 
request-. 'Tt is not of Asia alone that you should think. Keep 
m mind Africa. Asia and Africa should match hand in 
hand. There can be no freedom for Asia unless there is also 
heedom k Ahica.” Two yeais later the poet died. Nehra and 
Subhash went their separate ways. Both had misjudged the 
future. The war they feared came sooner than they had ex- 
pected In a formal statement on the ist of Septembei, loio, 

lord linlithgow announced that "India was at war with the 
axis powers . 
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Diiiing the fiist phase of the wai, up to Dunbrk, it seemed 

as if the Civil Service was more conceined with finlitino the 

“battle of India”, rather than winning the battle of Bntain. 

By a special ordinance the Piess was gagged, and in addition 

all wai news was subjected to stringent censorship. Oui abilit)' 

as Editors to publish as much of the truth as possible, and yet 

avoid heavy penalties, was a continuous lope-dancing tuck. 

It was not surprising that some of us broke down under 

the nervous strain. Even though the Congress bad put forward 

no active programme of opposition, young aggressive workers 

of the Congress were picked up for all sorts of petty offences 

and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. Subhash Bose 

was one of the conspicuous ones to be arrested, along wth 

[ayapiakash Narayan, Naiendia Dcva, etc. Subhash was 

interned in his house. A heavy guard of security police was 

posted around the premises to prevent his communicating with 

anyone outside. His mother and a sen'ant were the only 

inmates. The health of Subhash had aoain broken down as a 

0 

lesult of ill treatment in prison, and his hunger strikes m pro- 
test. Mentally he had reached the limit of frastiation. He had 
been expelled from the Congress for “indiscipline”, when his 
offence was only that he wanted the Congiess to give an nlti- 
matiim to the Biitish, and make a bold bid for fieedom. 
Subhash felt that even if later the Congress felt compelled hy 
circumstances to accept his programme, he would not find the 
personal atmosphere congenial for rendering anv active seivice. 
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And yet he also felt that at that ciitical hour, wheu destiny 
was rating a new chapter m world history, he could not stay 
still, mail time, and watch events fiom the window of an 
internee 

Devoutly lehgious as he was, it was m this mood that 
Subhash took to a spell of meditation and prolonged prayer 
Not even his mother was peimilted to disturb After several 
days Subhash acadentally looked into the mirroi For a moment 
he himself could not identify the longhaired, flat-heaided, 
mongolian eyed apparition rdected in the mmor It seemed 
to Imn as if his piayers had been heaid One evening, diessed 
only m a Iiitigii, he walked oat of the house, unnoticed by 
the secuirty guards Fiom his biothei’s place he changed into 
clothes appropriate to a northern Indian moslem In stages, 
under assumed names, and by diffeient subterfuges, he reached 
Afghanistan Fiom Afghanistan he reached Germany via 
Moscow Fiom the Berlm Radio he addiessed his compatiiots m 
India He aniwunced that if was hs intention to raise an ajmy 
of Indians outside India, to hbeiate his motherland He called 
upon his countrymen to help this array of libeiation when the 
appropnate time came It was a solemn diamatic appeal which 
had a tiemendous effect on the people 
^ Othei leaders weie seriously divided on such polemical 
issues as to whether then partapation in the wai should be 
nonviolent and moial, 01 violent but defensive bethel, if im 
periahsm was bad, Nansui and totahtanarasm were worse The 
common people, howeveu weie moie concerned about the ovei 
throw of the Butish and it r\as exating and exhilaiating for 
them to feel that a tasted patiiot and a great hero was plan 
ning to letuin to Indra at the head of an Mian army of hbe- 
lation Subhash in exile hecame an even gieater hio m the 

of the people than Subhash in pmon All sorts of legends 
oegan to grow around him 

As the wsi H fiom one cabstophe to anothci, Mthra fell 
isoieanj jioie hmlileiea an! hut ,]] the time 
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impatient foi action: to do something dramatic and spectacular 
not only to advance the cause of fieedom, but also to enable 
India to play an impoitant lole m shaping woild events. By 
1941, Russia had been mvaded by Germany Japan attacked 
Pearl Harbour. The United States entered the war. American 
forces anived in India, to help the Chinese and to budd up 
lesistance against the Japanese. The Japanese, in a quick, diama- 
tic sweep, captured Indo-China, Thailand, Burma, Indonesia, 
Singapoie and Malaya. They even threatened the eastern bor- 
der of India. 

Gandhi found in the wai both a challenge to his doctiine of 
nonviolence and a test. Duimg an mteiview with Linlithgow 
he broke down ui tcais at the ghastly piospcct of London 
being bombed, and such landraaiks as Vestminstei Abbey 
and St Paul’s Cathedial being destioyed. When Fiance collaps- 
ed he was oveiwhehncd. Repoits of eveiy act of carnage dis- 
tiessed him profoundly. But ins advice to his own people, to 
the people of England and even to the people of Germany was 
the same. "Resort to the weapon of nonviolence. Discaid vio- 
lence. Violence ivill destioy the victor and the vanquished 
alike." He invited Hitler in a letter which was neither pub- 
lished nor despatched by the British censor, to desist from the 
mad comse of violence and destruction Even if he conquered 
the woild, what svould he gam if in the piocess he and Ger- 
many lost theii soul. He also addressed an open letter to the 
people of England, which, howevei, was widely published only 
to expose him to the censiiie and the lidicule of ciitics abroad. 
He appealed to the British to lay down arms and rasoit to 
nonsuolent resistance. ‘‘Yoiir soldieis aie doing the same svork 
of destruction as the Germans," he wrote, "The only difference 
is That peihaps yours aie not as thoiough as those of the 


Geimans." 

Initially his advice to the Congress was not to embarrass 
Bntain at this juncture. He even suggested that Congress 
Ministiies may be allowed to function m the piovinces, and 
that Congress should offer its moral suppoit to Biitain, hut 
not actively participate in the war effoit. Up to a point his 
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Congress colleagues weie svith Gandhi. They could not, how- 
ever, go along svith him, so fai as nonviolence in defence or 
resistance to Fascist aggression weie concerned. Nehru and his 
supporters tool; a more lealistic view and broke away from 
Gandhi on this vital point. They declared that if England 
agieed to mtroduce sucli changes in the government stiucture 
which would enable Indians to direct theii own destiny and 
Qigamse their own defence as free people, they would support 
the war effoit, and undeitake to mobilise all the nation's 
resources for self-defence and to winning the wai. The only 
lesponse from Butam to the Congiess offer were a few admoni- 
tary speeches hy Amciy, the Seaetary of State, and a half- 
hearted statement by the Viceroy that Dominion Status for 
India still remained the objective of Biitam aftei the war. 

The Congiess withdrew the offer of coopeiation, and ailed 
upon all Congress Ministries to lesign. At the Ramgaih Con- 
gress held under the Piesidentship of Maulana Azad, Gandhi 
again became dictator. He was given a free hand to lay doivn 
the programme of action. The first thing needed accordmg to 
Gandhi was a moial clean-up. He asked Congiess Committees 
to select men and women capable of offeung satyagraho if the 
call came. They should be “willing and able to suffei imprison- 
ment , and to lose then all if heavy fines 01 othei penalties 
were levied. A large number of power-hunteis and job-seekers 
left the Congiess. The Congress wkh had become abost an 
election fighting oiganization, seethng with coiiuption, sud- 
denly came back to Me The youngei workeus, among the com- 
mon people, ralhed to Gandhi’s The elders prepared them- 
selves for a fight. Thousands of women volunteeied for arrest 
¥hen fmnah was a schoolboy in Karachi, he often passed 
by a soothsavei on his way to school. The astrologer one day 
insisted cm seeing his hand. He told him that he would rise 
to a position of great influence and powei by the toe he was 
sixty-ffve, and latei m life he was destined to become a “kmm"2 
jmnah entered the hyth year of his life on the "significant” 
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clafe of Decembei 25, 1940- Incidentally his date of biith, like 
many other things about Jinnah, seemed to have also been 
chosen by jinnah. In the icgistci of his school in Kaiachi the 
date lecoidcd is Octobei 20, 18753 jmnah evidently did not 
react favomably to this nondesciipt date or the yeai. He latei 
shifted the official date to December 25, 1876, probably after 
the adage: “Some people are boin gieat, and some people chose 
the right date to be bom gieat ” 

Jinnah was bom m the house of a hide meichant, Jinnah 
Poonya. After matriculation, Jinnah went to London, pined 
Lincoln’s Inn, worked hard, and at the age of twenty became 
a banister. At twenty-three he was practising at the High 
Court Bar. Jinnah’s hist wife had died earlier. Jinnah manied 
a second time rather late in life. He was thirtjf-seven when 
he fell in love with a Faisi giil of seventeen, the daughter of 
a multi-milhonaire of Bombay, Sir Dinshaw Petit, The parents 
objected. But when Ruttie Petit was eighteen, she manied 
Jinnah seOTdy. She soon became one of the social celebrities in 
Bombay, Delhi and Simla, She had an abundant sense of 
humour, a flare foi good clothes, a passion for fun, dance and 
music, and was the only one who could deflate Jmnah’s pom- 
posity. Unfortunately, she did not live long enough to bring 
him down to eaith. As a memor)^ of their maiiiage, she left 
him a daughter, who also left her father and sought refuge 
with her grand parents. 

Jinnah had a standing giievance against his foiefathers for 
‘adopting the family name “Jinnah”, meaning “shoif. Jinnah 
was tall, shm to the point of being bony, ivith a tailored hand- 
someness enhanced by the sabre-point crease of his trousers, 
and the tidy effect conveyed by his hair caiefully plastered 
back into an unchanging position. He dressed in meticulous 
European style, woie a haid collar to give an extra lift to the 
neck line, so that the chin could assume a pose of natural 
aiTogance He had small, deep-set, peeruig eyes, a sharp, con- 
spicuous nose, and large thin lips embedded in natuial wiinkles 
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^viuch converted a smile into a grin, and a laugh into a Mhim- 
pei He did smile and did laugh occasional!), kt never at his 
own expense Eien m cornpan}! he gave the impression ol being 
aloof 

He svas as much a Muslim as Neku was a Hindu ^ Like 
Nehru he felt a lot m common with the West, a stranger among 
his own people, and a misSt in both places He hated dirt of 
any kmd and even refused to shake hands unless he was sure 
that the other’s wei'e dean Once Gandhi was presiding over 
a pubhc meeting m Gnjarat This was when Gandhi was only 
an mitiate immigrant and jiiraah was a name in Indian pohtics 
to conjure with jmnah was to be the chief ^eaker, Gandhi 
invited him to sit down next to him on a platform without 
chairs jinnah reluctantly sat down hanging k legs down the 
edge of the platform. Wien Jmnah started speaking, Gandhi 
mtermpted and requested that the audience being mainJv rni 
educated, Jmnah might speak to them in Gujarati Jmnah had 
never employed Gujarati even to speak to his dog He consi- 
dered this a rude request and an uuLmd cut He never hked 
Gandhi afterwards till the day of his death 

Jmnah had hitheito continued to live m an ola Goanese 
style bungalow on Mount Pleasant Road, which reminded him 
of ins early bachelor days and also of bs later tiagic mamed 
Me For him it had become a sort of "ghost house" On his 
sixty-fifth bttthday he moved into a new house huilt hv him 
m the same neighhourhood— a palatial grev stone stracture, with 
wide crescent arched verandahs, spacious balconies, large hmh 
roofed rooms, a marble poitico, leached though a long drive- 
way, with a marble terrace oveilookmg a large well laid'’ garden 
ffi the rear His instructions to the Itahan architect, who built 
1, Mount Pleasant Road, were "a bg reception room, a bs 
verandah, and big lawns for garden parties’^ In New Delb at 

the same tune, Jumah acquired one of the most outstandma 
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private residential builditigs, custom built by Waltei Geoige, , 
noted architect. Built in an unusual colonial cum Italian style 
its French endows weie in stnhng colouis It had a four acn 
gaiden Ironically enough it was located on Aurangzeb Road- 
named after the gieat Moghul Emperor who shook the foiinda 
tions of tlie Moghul Empire trying to inciease Muslim conveit 
at the point of Ihe swoid ' 

On bs sixty-fifth biithday, one of Jinnah's petulant admirer 
obseived a long streak of giay ban, breaking at the top of thi 
foiehead into a two tone patch Jinnah lemaiked, 'But I ban 
never felt so fighting fit ” Jinnah had hitheito been known a 
“Mr Jinnah”. Gandhi was umveisall) called "Mahatma”, thi 
“gieat spirit”, Patel, “Saidar” {the commandei), Subhash 
“Netap” (the supieme leader) Even Abdul Ghaffai Khan wa 
called “Badshah i^an” In the League theie weic either Knights 
01 Khan Bahadurs It was time Jinnah gaie a title to himself I 
all started with Gaddhi, In one of his letters Gandhi addressee 
him m a lathei sophisticsted Indian sf)Je "fwah fiiinsk Sahib’ 
and not just “Mi Jinnah”. To Jinnah it seemed lathei a joke 
hke addressing him as “Mr Jinnah Esquire” If it had to bi 
something Indian, it should have been well chosen To flattei 
him Gandhi addressed “Deal Qaid-i-Azam”. Jinnah did no 
object He was thus henceforth known as “Qaid-e-Azam’ 
(supieme lawgiver oi commandei) 

At this very time Jinnah, with the astuteness of a career 
seeking oppoitumst, took his gieat political someisault It wa: 
well timed, well planned, and as a checkmating device a mastei 
move In an article in Time (iiid Tide (March 9 i94oh h( 
wiote: “A constitution must be evolved that recognizes thal 
there are m India two nations, who must both shaie goveinance 
of their common motherland ” A few months latci when he 
found gathenng response to his tune fiom British offiaals and 
some Muslims, he even omitted a lefeience to “then common 
motherland”, and called foi a division of India on the basis 
of his “tivo nation” theoiy Gandhi Nehru and othei leaders 
dismissed the ver)^ concept of Hindus and Muslims being two 
nations as fantastic nonsense “Those whom God had made 
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one” said Gandhi, “man xmll never he able to divide" No 
responsible British Statesman in England 01 India then senonsly 
or oeniimely snbscnbed to the theory 01 helieied at the time 
that the division of India was desirable But m the very im- 
possibilit)' of the demand reactionary Biitish ofScnls saw its 
vital appeal 

If jinnah got enough supporters and stood firmly by his 
aeniand the Government could ahva'i's plead that, even though 
svillmg to considei favomahlv the Congiess proposals, it could 
make no advance without a previous settlement between the 
Congress and the league It was in this pampeicd mood that 
jinnah arrived in Simla to meet the Viceioy 3 Gandhi was there 
Someone suggested to jinnah that it might be desuable if he 
and Gandhi could meet before meeting the Viceroy jinnah 
agreed, but added, "I am willing to see bun if he wishes, but 
I am not willing that you should say that I wish to see him ” 
Gandhi, when approached, leplied "'If I were to say that I 
wish to see jinnah, it would be a he But if jinnah iwshes to 
meet me I will walk barefoot horn beie to Ced Hotel" They 
did not meet jinnah obtained from the Viceroy a pledge in 
writing that His Majesty s Government "could not contem- 
plate the transfer of then present lesponsihilities foi the peace 
and welfare of India to anv system of goveirnnent whose 
authority is directly denied by laige and powerful elements 
in India s national life Noi could they be paities to the coei 
aon of such elements into submission to such a aovemment" 
lo complete the blockade, [jiniiah went furthei Through the 
N« of Blopol, the ahcello, of tbo Ch* of L® 
ffll (hongh indneatal ofaals k got Ik punces to agiee' 
that m case of an^ constitutional settlement "they sdl nol 

f ^ t and m return the pnnees will 

have the support of jmnah and the Leamiel 
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The Vim:dv had cslled ^ Confeience at Stmla af i a 
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Jbeis, who weie to be outside the fold of the Congiess oi the 
League, fiom thiee to eight, 

Gandhi now felt that, unless the Congiess expiessed its 
resentment against the contemptuous mannei in which its 
demands were being tieatcd, "it would be strangled to death’'. 
He searched his aimouiy of satirngmlm foi some weapon The 
Gongiess Ministnes now had long been out of oice The 
Congiess Committees had been woiLmg as satyngmlifl com- 
mittees, saeemng tested sfltyagifllns, and weeding out the 
chaff. Finally the inspiiation came Gandhi unfolded his plan 
of "individual civil disobedience" to the Congress Voilang 
Committee which met at Wardha He selected one of his 
eailiest assoaates, Vinoba Bhave, to offer individual civil dis- 
obedience in vindication of the right of fieedom of expression 

Vmoha Bhave's was a queer name. No one had hitheito 
known him outside the inmates of Gandhi’s nslimiii Gandhi 
bad been knotvn to produce heroes “out of day". But Vmoha 
was no clay. He was his most trusted disciple in the ait of 
sutyngiflim As an undergiaduate he had joined Gandhi, 
renounang all his worldly possessions By devoted study he 
became a Sansknt and Aiabic scholai and also masteied the 
mts of “spinning, weaving, cooking and scavenging”. On 
Octobei 17, the goatie-beaidcd Vinoba started from village to 
village making speeches against paiticipation m the war He 
was aiiested on the 21st and sentenced to three months' 
imprisonment. 

Nehru v'as chosen to follow Vinoba on Novembei 7. Before 
Nehru could offer sntyngmlw, the Government ariested him 
foi some speeches he had made 111 the villages of his home 
province The battle of India, the buieauaats felt, had been 
joined. The battle of Britain was the concern of the Home 
Government. By mid summei ovei 20,000 men and women had 
been convicted and neaily 14,000 weie in jail Gandhi could 
have filled up Indian prisons with a bundled thousand moie 
men and women, if he so desiied But Gandhi saw that Biitain’s 
tioubles, fai fiom being ovei, were iiicieasing eveiy day. He 
tiieiefoie decided to go slow 
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In Decembei, )94i> compelled raoie by adveisity than out of 
any sense of chivalry, Linlithgow rcaprocated Gandhi’s previous 
year’s Chnstmas gesture and released Azad, the Congress Presi- 
dent, and Jawabarkl NehruA This was prefaced by a laconic 
conununiqiie which merely said that "'the Government of India, 
confident m the determination of all responsible opinion in 
India to support the war effort until victoiy is secured, have 
reached the conclusion that the avil disobedience prisoners 
whose offences have been formal or sy^mbolic in character can 
be set flee”. Following this, thousands of sutytigrohis were 
simultaneously leieased from piison all over India. Gandhi did 
not antiapate this geneial amnesty at this time. Nor had he 
provided for such a contingency. Amery2 at this time had 
aiiogantly hoped "that the^ isolation of jail life will enable 
Congress leaders to reflect and regret” Gandhi described hi^ 
statement as spiinklmg chillies on a festering soie”. In one 
of his challenging moods, Gandhi declared that if the Govern- 
ment expect by these releases “that prisoners will have a change 
of opmions ui their self-invited solitude, I am hoping that the 
Government will be soon disillusioned”. A few weeks later it 
was Gandhi who felt disilliisionedl 

Congress Wers, klndmo Aod and Mra, did lave fiesli 
ttougte in lie solitude ot their ptisiii * % had reacted 
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■Tlie leachonaiy Seactar)' of State for liidia 
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diffeiently fiom Gandhi to the lightning events that had taken 
place during theii incarceiation. Foi Gandhi war was a 
challenge to his creed of nonviolence. Nehra saw in Indian 
freedom a great determining factoi foi the course of futuie 
history. He ivas profoundly mteiested in the pieservahon of 
Russia and the suiwal of China. Even if India could not help 
the Russians and (he Chinese at piesent, should India add to 
the erabanassments of the United Nations? This was the ques- 
tion Nehru felt he and Congressmen had to answei. Even 
more vital than these developments was the danger of a likely 
invasion of India by Japan. This invasion had become an im- 
minent realit)'. Other Congress leaders had come out of prison 
too tiled to seek a fresh sentence. They hoped that the Congress 
could be persuaded to accept office, even if it were necessary 
to leave to Britain and the allies the general guidance and 
control of war operations m India, Rajagopalachari was con- 
spicuous in that category. On one basic point those who 
siippoited Nehiv and tte irhn kd'd Ra/af-spaJsebari ivere 
agreed: namely, that indmdual civil disobedience should be 
abandoned, At Gandhi’s request a meeting of the AICC was 
summoned. He hoped that the AICC would endorse his decision 
to carry on the struggle, and take up the “challenge of Ameiy 
and the Government''. The "Working Committee met 3 at 
Bardoli, where Gandhi was then recouping, and the AICC met 
later at Wardha also to suit the convenience of Gandhi. After 
prolonged discussions, spread over several days to Gandhi’s 
chagrin, the Working Committee and the AICC both adopted 
a resolution, mainly drafted hy Nehru and supported bv Ra)a- 
gopalachari, which renewed the old offei of the Congress to 
participate actively in the war effort, if effective powei was 
tiansferred to Indian hands Meantime, as a "sop” to Galrdhi, 
his dictatorship was maintained. Gandhi saw through the "sop". 
He wrote to Azad, the then President, wanting to be relieved 
of the responsibility of leading the campaign any furthei .4 
Defining his own doctrinaiie position, he said he now wanted 

^On the 13rd of Decemier, 3941 
^ Tendulkar, Mahatiim Gciidlii, January 5, 1941, Vol VI, p 43 
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the support of only those "who are sure in then heart of hearts, 
that prudence, pohtical insight, pohcy, every consideration 
demands that alitinsfl: may not be saaificed for 'Swaraj’.” To 
many it seemed at the time that for Gandhi uliimst! had become 
moie important than "Swaraj”, 

Rajagopalachaii earned rebellion a step further. He called a 
meeting of the Congress memheis of the Madras Legislature, 
which passed a resolution demanding, as an immediate measure, 
a National Coalition Government at the Centre, “with popular 
governments in the Provinces, supported by a declaration of 
Indian freedom after the war. He further declaied that, if his 
demand was accepted, "mv conception of nonviolence would 
not prohibit even an old man like myself from lesponding to 
the appeal for joining the coiouis in defence of my land and 
its freedom,” Whether he had any semet hope or not, unchan- 
table critics did suggest that the stock of Rajagopalachari with 
the Bntish at this time was so high that, if an eventuality arose 
and the Viceroy had any say, Rajaji could have easily got the 
Prime Ministership in a coalition government. Rumours spread 
of serious differences between Gandhi, Nehiu and Rajagopala- 
chaii. Gandhi, though disappointed in both, afidmied Ms faith 
in Nehru rejecting the proposal of Rajagopalachari. His shrewd, 
experienced mind saw that whatever Britain’s distress, it would 
not accept the demands of Nehru but there was a chance of 
Rajaji's offer being accepted. Rajaji’s offer would not bring India 
the powei to mobilise its own defence, but would involve India 
in the war. This Gandhi wanted to avoid at all costs. Whatever 
may have been the extent of Gandhi’s pessimism he was unduly 
confident that the British would accept the Congress demand 
and will have to bow to the compulsion of events that were 
taking place in the East and the West. 

By early March Burma was occupied. Rangoon fell into 
JapauKe hands. As many British and Australian soldiers as 
could be evaraated by sea were shipped off. Those who could 
not he sent by sea were escorted under air protection by the 
Bmma Road , a route reserved for "Europeans only”. Even 
local Europeans and Anglo-Buimese, men and women, were 
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assured tins safe route of escape to India. Indian soldiers v/ere 
left behind, to sunendei oi to fend then way thiongb thick 
jungles and rugged mountains, without food oi water. Moie 
than a million Indian citizens weie made to evacuate, and to 
seek a journey home with theii children and even babies in 
aims, thiough thick unexploied jungle country. An incident 
svhich shocked India occuiied when the Japanese were advancing 
ncioss the Sittang iivei. Three Indian brigades weie stationed 
on the "do oi die" mission of holding the bridge against Japanese 
advance. When resistance became risky the British and Domi- 
nion soldiers were oideied to letieat. After “all of them” had 
safely crossed, the bridge was blown up, leaving the have 
Indian fighters eithei to take the iisk of swimming back or to 
suiiender to the Japanese. 

There was complete censorship at the time, but these stories, 
sometimes liighly exaggeiated, were broadcast to India through 
the axis radios, fiom Saigon, Beilin or Rome. They soon became 
emrent- all over the cocenfrv' Clictrcliill mentfoneii this parti* 
culai madent lathei callously. "Aftei a fortnight of fighting 
against superior and growing Japanese foiees the three British 
Indian brigades who formed the 17th Division weie all forced 
to the line of the liver Salwaan. Here a fieice battle was fought 
but it became obvious that a further letieat to the river 
Sittang was imperative. Over the swift-flowing river, five 
bundled yards wide, there was only one bndge. Under the 
impiession that oiu three letuining brigades weie gi'eatly 
weakened, scattered and beaten, and in fact trapped, the order 
was given by the Commander of the brigade, with the per- 
mission of the divisional commander, to blow up the budge. 
When the division successfully fought its way back to the river 
bank it found the bridge destroyed and the bioad flood before 
it. This was a major disaster ”5 

At the same time temporarily deprived of American sup- 
plies and with British forces collapsing like nine-pins in neigh- 
bouring South-East Asia, Chinese anxieties inaeased. Chiang 

* Winston. Churchill, Tlic Secoiirl World Wor, Vol, IV, pp 135-3^ 
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Kai-Shek and Madame Chiang, with Roosevelt's consent, flew 
to India to hold consultations "with the Viceioy, the Military- 
Commanders and Indian political Icadeis”, 

One could see from the stait that Geneialissimo Cbiang Kai- 
Shek, so far as the Viceroy was concerned, was an unwelcoine 
guest—a sort of nuisance that had to he toleiated. Even a 
junior Maharaja received greater courtesy at the Viceioy's 
House than was extended to the Chinese dictator. The General 
and Madame Chiang were housed not in the main Viceregal 
lodge hnt in a secretary’s quaiteis in the Yiceiegal Estate. It 
was explained that the Generalissimo and his wife wanted to 
he lelt "free” to meet anyone they liked As one \eiy, very 
Bntish Aide remarked- "They could use then own <Tarlic and 

£7 

their spices to their heaits' content." Lord Linlithgow arranged 
a formal banquet in then honoui hut scarcely took much notice 
of then existence. In fact the mannei in which Kehni had 
flee access to them during their penod of stay, it seemed as if 
Nehru and not the Viceroy was the host. 

impression on the Indian people. Madame Chiang Kai-Shek, 
spruce, -vibrant and attiactive made a great personal hit, 
¥agging official tongues even suggested that she had become 
terribly fond o( Nehru or vice-versa The Congress High 
Command had at the time a lot of widowers and bachelois. 
Yet both admirers, and those otherwise disposed, assoaated 
Nehru more than any one else with lomance, because he was 
handsome, attractive and ingratiating. In spreading the lumour 
"wagging tongues” saw a double advantage; hitting an un- 
welcome guest and a rebellious patriot with one stone. In fact, 
at this very time, paid muck-rakers and paid penpusheis of 
the heavily subsidised "¥ai Fiont” had been engaged in 
spreaffing noxious stoiies even about Gandhi. Unlike Nehra. 
who fust laughed at gossipy stories about himself, Gandhi felt 
deeply hint at such malevolent propaganda. "My binlimm 
cbi w", he wrote, "is said to be a cloak to hide my sensuality. 

I took the vow of bralufioclwryffin ipo6 and that for the bet- 
ter sennce of the country.” Since then he explained he looked 

A-ll 
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upon woman "as the mother of man”, and while women 
■disdples had massaged him, had fieely slept around him m 
the flshram, had worked mth him, they had "felt safe with me 
in every lespect". He said more in angei than in defence, "if 
I were sexually attracted by women, I have courage enough 
even at this time of life to become a polygamist.” 

Dunng the brief visit of the Generalissimo a crisis aiose. 
Chiang Kai-Shek and his wife mtimated to the Viceioy that 
they wanted to proceed to ¥ardha to meet Gandhi. They felt 
that they could not give Gandhi the trouble of taking the 
joumey to Delhi which would he in the natme of a disiespect, 
It was explained that on account of secuiity difficulties a visit 
to ¥ardha would be difficult and risky. They offered to go to 
¥ardha by the ordinary train and assured that they felt quite 
safe undertaking the journey with Nehru as their escort. The 
matter was refeiTed by Linlithgow to Chuichill. He blatantly 
wiote to Chiang Kai-Shek, "Yoiu suggested visit to Mr Gandhi 
at ¥ardha might impede the desire we have for rallying all 
India to the war front against Japan. Your Excellency will be 
so very kind as not to press the matter contrary to the wishes 
of the Viceroy or the King Emperoi.” For once Churchill 
allowed the Viceroy to have precedence over the "King 
Emperor” ! 

H Mohammed could not go to the “mountain”, the "moun- 
tain” moved to meet "Mohammed”. On hearing of this, 
€andhi, even though unwell, took a train to Calcutta, where 
the Chiang Kai-Sheb had reached to emplane for Chunking, 
to meet them. The Chinese were oveiwhelmed by this gesture. 
After Gandhi’s arrival, the Generalissimo and his "wife, instead 
nf waiting to receive him at Government House, went to call 
nn him, and then offered to come later after he had rested and 
had his meal. Gandhi infonned them that he had alreadv eaten 
in the train to spend all the time he could with them till their 
departure. He also suggested that in case they would have an 
improvised Indian meal, they could stay on, and save time. 
They did. Government House, which preserved the ghosts of 
all the Nawahs from Hastings to Curzon, had never hitherto 
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suffered the soaal affrontery of official guests cancelling a 
meal, to eat with “rehels”. 

One leader who frankly felt displeased with Chiang Ui- 
Shek and his wife was Jinnah. Firstly they met ]ilinah as 
casually as they met some of the othei pohtical leaders. They 
spent a lot of tune with Nehru and a whole foui houis with 
4ndhi. Madame Chiang KaiShek acted as tanslator when 
the Generalissimo talked to Nehru oi Gandhi. But an offiaal 
interpreter was called in during the interview with jmnah. 
This was the time when jinnah had begun to considei himself 
as important as Gandhi and was feeling touchy about his 
position. 

jmnah, having sponsoied the idea of Pakistan, had yet no 
clear idea as to what he meant by Pakistan as applied to exist- 
ing piovinces. He had fathered an idea evolved by some British 
thmkcis, and had made a shot in the daik It had unexpectedly 
gathered moie supporters than he had dreamt of. There weie, 
however, many influential, serious minded Muslim leaders, m 
the league and outside, who opposed any scheme to divide 
India. Although the Pakistan resolution was adopted at the 
Muslim league session in Lahore, Su Sikander Hayat Khan, 
the Prime Mimster of the Punjab, who had a more effective 
M uslim majonty hehmd him in the Noith than Jinnah, oppos- 
ed the concept of dividmg India.<5 The Khan brothers in the 
North-Vest Frontier, Fazlul Haq, the Pieraiei of Bengal, and 
Khan Bahadur Allah Bux, the head of a Coahhon Congress 
Ministry m Sind were all opposed to the division of the coun- 


® speaking in the Punjab Legislative Assembly {Match, 1941) he said '1 
•say, give complete autonomy and fteedora to the units (piovmces) and let 
them be demaicated into regions or zones on a territorial basis The centre 
vnll be elastic in the sense that except for subjects entrusted to it by agree 
mnt, eg Defence Maritime Customs, Currency, Coinage and External 
Affairs such other matters would be delegated to it as agreed to hy the 
units He said further, Te do not ask for freedom that there may be 
Mushm Raj heie and Hindu Raj elsewhere If that is what Pakistan means, 
I will have nothing to do with it Punjab will not he Pakistan, hut just 
Punjab, land of the five rivers Punjab is Punjab and will always remain 
Punjab whatever anybody might say" 
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try and together were definitely more influential than Jmnah. 
They commanded a much widei following among Muslims. 

The Congress leadeiship at this time, howevei, behaved 
tactlessly. Gandhi seemed the election of Azad as Congress 
President, to fulfill a piomise which Subhas had checlanated 
eailiei. But Azad was not a convincing agency to settle com- 
munal issues, interim or ultimate with the Muslim leaders 
Jmnah iidiculed him as a mere 'hinilld” and a "show boy" of 
the Congress. "While the Congress had the support of the Red 
Shirts, the Ahiais, etc Azad’s peisonal following in the Con- 
gress had considerably dwindled. National-minded Muslim 
leadeis further felt that if it came to "offices”, Azad would be 
inclined to favoui only some of his own "Muslim” supporteis 
British propaganda against him only emphasised the "show 
hoy" image. Even some Congiessmen began to believe that the 
Maulana was being pieserved in the Congress Presidential 
Chair only to advertise the secular character of the Congress, 
for them Maufana Azad was a lehgioiis and nor a secuiar 
personality. At Gandhi’s instance, Maulana Azad offered to 
[innah that the Congress would have Ho objection if the con- 
trol of the Central Government in the mtenm period was 
handed over to the Muslim league It was a spectacular and 
geneious offer. But Jmnah refused to take it seiiously. Jmnah 
said to Pressmen : "Gandhi thinks I am a fool. Does he think 
that ivith Hindu majonties anayed against it, the league in 
office will have any initiative 01 fieedom?" 

Rajagopalachari on the othei liand alienated Jinnah by his 
ovei -cleverness In his impatience for power, and in the hope 
that he was doing something really gieat, he hustled through 
a lesolution by Congress memheis of the Madras Legislatuie 
accepting the pnnciple of Pakistan, TiUnah welcomed the 
acceptance in principle hut lemaiked that he did not want the 
type of "truncated and moth-eaten Pakistan" proposed by 
Rajaji. The damagO. however, had been done* "Within a few 
months the communal climate changed radically for the woise 
Destiny was on the side of Jmnah. Pakistan became in the 
months to come a war ay, a slogan, an ideal foi emotionally- 
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minded Muslims Insensate though the demand was, it gather 
ed momentum, supported hy equally insensate Butish leaction- 
anes and by disoidei seebng hooligans A Pianknstem was 
bom, impenllmg the unity of India |mnah had fathered the 
heast, and the Congress had allowed it to grow 

Sii Stafford Cupps, the Loid Pnvy Seal of England, aimed at 
this juncture on a one man missjon to explore a settlement 
nifh Indian leaders on the basis of “fiesh pioposals" Tall, 
wizard eyed, animated, pipe smoking, the Right Hon'ble Sir 
Stafford Cnpps, PC,KC,FRS,MP had been not only one 
of the top legal luminanes of England hut was a politioan of 
outstanding ability Son of a peei, loid Pannoor, he had dis 
carded his title and his tuxedoes to join the laboui Part)f This 
was his second visit to India Soon aftei the declaration of ivar, 
he took a private tnp to India, bs fiist, as he said at the time, 
'Voyage of discoveiy" It was a shoit visit m which he saw 
several aties, met many of India’s great leadeis and returned 
convinced that India’s demand for freedom could not be 
defeued He went ah the way to "Wardha to meet Gandhi He 
returned dispoiting a white hlmdi suit and even a Gandhi 
cap MTien I remarked that Cnpps looked very much hke a 
Kashmiri Pandit m his Gandhi cap, Cnpps quipped "Hehm 
would look veiy much like an Englishman in a Saville Row 
suit and a bowler hat Rut believe me the Gandhi cap is more 
comfortable than the howlei hat ” Addressing the House of 
Commons on his return ftom India, he said “I believe we 
have to make up oui minds, thciefore whether we aie genuine 
ly determined not in woids but in action to give self goveim- 
metit to the people of India ” He made some positive sueges 
tons, which followed closely the then demands of the Confess 

He had now come with offiaal proposals fiom the Bntish 
Government 

It was ramonied at the time that Roosevelt had been press^ 
ing Lhnrcbll to make a geneious gesture to the Concress and 
0 wm over its support for the war effort He sent Louis 
lotason as a speaal representative to India to hold a watching 
bnet Johnson amved a few days aftei Cnpps The news had 
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been cleveily spiead that originally Churchill wanted to make 
a declaiation assuring independence to India, but the Viceioy 
had protested, and the same was withdrawn. It was, therefore, 
felt that Cripps had been sent to win over both the Viceroy 
and the Congress. 

Whether Cnpps had a bad start, or he started badly, is diffi- 
cult to say. Whether Cupps’ mission was a political eyewash 
to appease American critics, or a feeler to judge what minimum 
could satisfy the Congress in its existing mood, has remained 
a mystery. The fact, however, is that Cnpps’ mission failed 
miserably. Soon after anival on the 23id of March, Cripps 
announced that his proposals would be a close seaet, till he 
chose to release them to the Press. This hy itself created an 
element of mystery, and offered to Pressmen a professional 
challenge. On the first day Cnpps met only the Viceioy and 
the then members of the Executive Council. Among them were 
eight Indians recently added to it hy Linlithgow. It was 
obvious that if his proposals succeeded, all eight of these would 
hse /fik Cvpps AJ fkf'kkd bir 

“secret” to men who would be least interested in preserving it. 
By midnight we had exclusively obtained the full summary of 
the proposals .1 When ray morning paper came out they were 
seaet no longer. I showed the proposals to Gandhi and some 
of the Congress leadens. Gandhi was quick to react. In the 
course of a long interview, he summed up his feelings laconi- 
cally; "The proposals are like a blank cheque on a crashing 
bank.” Gandhi’s reactions were flashed all over the world, 
Cnpps told me later that the untimely "leakage” of the pro- 
posals and Gandhi’s categorical rejection had sabotaged his 
mission before it was started. 

Cripps soon realized that he was dealing with a hostile 
Viceroy, supported by a hostile biueauaacy, who had more 
friends in the British Cabinet than he had. The India Com- 
mittee of the War Cabinet, on whose advice Churchill relied 
those days, consisted of five members, four of whom were 

villi': was a spectacular journalistic scoop made possible with the colla- 
boration of P D Sharma, itiy special correspondent 
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notorious leactionaiies so far as India was concerned. Lord 
Simon kd headed the fateM Simon Coinmission. The Lord 
President of the Council, Sir John Anderson, had been Gover- 
nor of Bengal when Government terrorism, on the hues of 
"the Blach-and-Xans" in Ireland, was let loose on the people. 
Sir James Cngg, the Seaetary of State for war, had served as 
Finance Member in the Viceroy’s Cnhinet He had shown 
extraordinary forensic ability in the Assembly to assail the 
Congress Opposition, not without an element of contempt, 
leading to uproarious protests. Mr Amery, the Secretary of 
State, had not been to India, hut ever since his appointment 
he had rarely said a bad word about Indian politinans. 

Cripps' proposak, even though they had been summarily 
condemned by Gandhi, offered a sporting chance to India 
acquiring substantial power immediately, and full power after 
the war. They would have enabled the Congress to employ the 
interregnum in settling communal differences, with the help of 
Mushms still wedded to the unity of India. It was unfortunate 
that at this crucial juncture Azad should have been Congress 
Tiesident, and as such should have been the principal agent of 
the Congress to negotiate with Cripps. Cripps wanted the 
Congress and other Indian leaders to read more between the 
lines than had been spelt out The Maulana had to negotiate 
through an interpreter. He ako wanted everything to he reduc- 
ed to rating. Cripps therefoie could not beak the reserve 
that continued between them throughout the prolonged n^o- 
tiations. As a sop to Jinnah, a clause had been introduced in 
Ciippf proposak leaving the option of seceding from the 
Union to any province subject to certain provisos. Azad 
being a Muslim, Cripps could not freely explain how, in prac- 
tice, this clause would be ineffective, since it was unthinkable 
tor a whole" province at any time to exercise this option. 
Gandhi s opposition was based less on the merits of the propo- 
sak and more on ideological giounds. He apprehended that 
heir acceptance would logically lequiie India's fullest parti- 
cipafion m the wai and "Goodbye” to nonviolence. Patel, 
ffaiendra Piasad, Kripalani and a few other? bMv supported 
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Candhi. They were howevei prepared to reconsider their posi- 
tion if Cnpps spelt out dearly, m imambiguous language, that 
the Viceroy's Executive Council, apart from being entiiely 
constituted by Indians from different parties, would have the 
status of a Cabinet, with the Viceroy as the constitutional 
head, and further that the Indian Minister of Defence mil 
have veiy substantial powers in the guidance, direction and 
mobilisation for war. Nehui was foi acceptance but lacked the 
courage to say so emphatically. The Congress had reached a 
stage of political masochism, through a process of continuous 
suffering, that anyone suggesting acceptance of office was sus- 
pected of weakness, or unwillingness to suffei more. Azad 
tiled to sail hetiveen the negative attitude of Gandhi, Patel 
and Rajendia Prasad, and the positive approach of Nehru 

When Nehru finally entered the negotiations at Cnpps’ 
insistence, it was too late. Reactionaiy forces m England and 
India had already fouled the atmosphere. Even though Cripps 
was supposed to be consulting Linlithgow, the Viceroy had no 
knowledge that Cripps at one stage had assured Nehru that 
the Executive Council would have almost the status of a 
Cabinet, A delegation of the pnnees met Ciipps the next day, 
"Whether Cnpps wanted fuither to convince the Congress of 
his bonafides, or he seiionsly believed that Congress was suie 
to accept his proposals, he told the princes- “Frankly, gentle- 
men, we are packing up. You will he well advised to settle with 
Gandhi and Nehru” The same day he told the lepiesentatives 
of the European Chamber of Commeice; “You must be pre- 
pared for a change in Government. I am sure the Congress 
leaders mil give you a fair deal.” The agitated princes and 
leaders of the European associadon the same evening disturbed 
Linlithgow at a tennis party in the Viceroy's House. Nehru 
meanwhile was willing to ^vc Cnpps' offer a fair trial He 
almost converted a substandal following in the Working Com- 
mittee to his way of thinking. But it was too late. The Viceioy 
had set the leactioiiaiy forces at work in England. 

London soon intervened. It was now Cnpps who began to 
Tesile from one position after another He could not resist the 
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piessuie of tk Cabinet at home and the leachonaiy foices 
behind the Viceioy in India. By the end of the first week of 
April Cripps was no longei the smiling, affable, open-minded 
Cnpps at all. He was reserved, even initahle and impatient. 
HnaBy, a stage was reached when he took up a “take-it-ov- 
leave-it” attitude towards the original pioposals. Negotiations 
reached a hieaking point. Louis Johnson, Roosevelt's newly 
aniied lepresentative letit a hand. He met Nehru and Cupps 
seveial times. It was like offenng aitificial lespnation to a dead 
man ^ffhile Congress leaders weie still hoping to negotiate 
further, Cripps suddenly deaded to pack up shop and go home. 
He was evidently acting under orders. On the veiy dav he 
decided to leave India, Roosevelt was frantically peisuading 
Churchill to ask Cnpps to continue negotiations, as, accoiding 
to Louis Johnson, things seemed nearer to a settlement Roose- 


welt was politely informed that the date of his message 
unfortunately "coincided” with the date of Cupps’ departure 
and hence his “wishes” could not he implemented. 

During the negotiations Jinnah played liis cards most shl- 
klij. He M wt like fium tk vm start koaw Cripps 

did not show him the same deference as he showed Gandhi, 
Nehru and Azad. After a couple of interviews Cripps had 
taken Jinnah for granted and continued to meet Azad, oi one 
Congress leader or another almost daily. Jinnah boiled with 
lage but did not openly resent this He even did not lesetit 
Cnpps’ meeting othei Muslim leaders, like Khan Bahadur 
Allah Bux, Premiei of Sind and Chief of the Nationalist 
Muslims Conference, Sir Sikandai Hayat Khan, head of the 
Fun)ab Unionist Party and Premia of the Punjab and Fazlul 
Haq, Head of the Krishak Praja Party and Premier of Bengal 
As a shrewd judge of situations, he maintained a soit of pre- 
tended indifference to Qipps, because, as he often reiuaiked 
contemptuously to us, the league would not be a loser whether 
Confess accepted Cripps’ proposals or rejected them. 
Pakistan which was hitherto only a kite flosvn bv the 
league he said, had been accepted in the Cripps pioposals in 
pnnaple. The Congress lejechon of the pioposals could not 
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lepudiate this pait, so long as the Biitish upheld it, Besides' 
one gTOUp of Congress leadeis led by Rajagopalachari had 
already offered Pakistan; "the rest does not matter’'. "I take 
advantage of their inuddle-headedness," he said to queries in 
the lobby. "They are all mixed up in Gandhi’s spiritualism 
and Nehru’s ideahsm.” 

|innah called a meeting of the League executive and prepared 
two draft resolutions, which weie sccietly adopted. If the Con- 
gress accepted the proposals, the League would do likewise and 
ask for a fuller quota of representation in the Cential Govern- 
ment, promising additionally full participation in the war 
effort If the Congress lejected the proposals, the Muslim 
League would also reject the proposals, while appreciating the 
acceptance of the prindple of "provinaal option”. It would 
then lemain lukewaim to the war effort. Wlien the Congress 
rejected the proposals, Jinnah released the second draft ! 
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"War had now reached India's dooisteps. Common people at 
this time weie less concerned about the Japanese or the Ger- 
mans, but more about spiralling prices of daily necessities, 
scarcity of food grains and the spectre of spreading epidemics. 
Thousands had started dying m Bengal of sheer starvation^ 
The total of such deaths leached half a million. The allies 
suffered one defeat after the other. In the woids of Churchill: 
‘Te had a long succession of misfoitunes and defeats, Malaya, 
Singapore, Burma; only a lew moie marclies, one more success, 
and Mussohni and Rommel would entei Cano, 01 its rums, 
together."! 

The Japanese forces were lined up from Cox Bazai to 
Kohima. Japanese submarines weie fieely opeiating in the Bay 
of Bengal, and had sunk nearly a hundred thousand tons of 
shipping, Calcutta port had been cleared, Japanese battleships 
and cruisers had been witbin an ace of occupying Tiincomalee- 
and Colombo, which would have given them easy control of 
Ceylon and Cape Comorin Bombs bad fallen on Vizagapatnam 
twice But curiously enough theie was no scale among the 
common people .2 

JWraston Churchill, The Second World Wnr, Vol IV, p 351 

■I was travelling by tram from Madras to Calcutta During the night, 
hamhs had torn up the railway track, delaying the tram hv scvcial hours 
As soon as it was daylight, and we came to know the cause of the delay, 
a I the passengers rushed out to ssitness the damage A large crowd had 
already collected from the neighbourhood Quite a few people had picked 
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I was m Calcutta at the tune of the second bombing. Abnost 
all over the city the planes dropped leaflets, but confined then 
bombing to Dalhousie Squaie aiound which most of the Euio- 
,pean business houses and Government buildings were located. 
In the same area stood the monument elected to the memoiy 
of thiee bundled English soldieis who at one time were ■ 
allegedly caged m a small loom, called the "Black Hole”. The 
“Black Hole” stoiy had been challenged by many students of 
history, Befoie his escape Subhash Bose had oigamzed a piotest 
for the lemoval of this monument commemorating a fiction. 
Por this he was aiiested. When the bombs fell, most people 
believed that the opeiation had been directed by Subhash Bose 
liimself from the air to blow up the Black Hole monument 
The fact that the bombs fell in a ciowded squaie at daytime 
least bothered the hundieds who gatheied in the Squaie, 
Butain’s stock was very low and people eageily counted the 
distance between the pot holes, and the column, and felt dis- 
appointed that the ugly symbol of imperial impertinence had 
not been blown up. "They wiU still get it,” remarked one of 
the young men, spiouting a little of the betel juice on the base 
•of the monument. 

Subhash Bose had aossed over from Japan, and had made 
his initial headquaiters in Saigon.^ He called for reauits and 
funds. A donation of seveial lakhs was made bv the Indian 
settlers. He collected still largei funds fiom iich Indians m 
Malaya, Singapore and Bmma, Apait fiom funAs, he was 


up the leaflets which liad been dropped with the bombs, TIjc leaflets con- 
tamed an appeal to the people by Subhash to be prepared to jom his army 
of liberation, as soon as it ciosscd into India It appeared that tavo troop 
trums, with Dommion soldiers m transit, bad passed earlier to Madras I 
■was the only one to remark how callous it would Have been of the Japanese 
it the bombs had fallen on our train, or the earlier trams Others felt 
cxxited, and remarked how nxll-mformcd the J.ip.anese weic, and how they 
had missed their targets only hv a couple of hours 
^ Years later, I visited Saigon It rvas by coincidence that I occupied, m 
the Grand Hotel, where his command was originally located, the very 
suite which was personally occupied hv ‘'Ncta]i" The Indian community 
still Tcmemheied his first speech in the mam square attended by neatly 
75.000 people 
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aWe to enlist, ftoin tile hundred thousand pusoneis of wai, 
mostly Indians, a large contingent of t’araed, well-aimed, able- 
bodied soldiers, willing to lay down their lives for the hbeia- 
tion of India. Indian soldieis at the time were feeling disgusted 
with the manner in which they had been hetiayed and left to 
fend for themselves. They lalbed to the bannei of Subhash.. 
The officeis and the men got togethei, collected aims, started 
training, till a formidable foice could maich into Burma. Heie 
they found more Mian soldiers ready to avenge the wrong 
that had been done to them. Memories of the betiayal at 
Sittang were still fresh Many of the able-bodied civilians also 
enlisted as leamts. Gradually, the “Indian National Array'^ 
had its “Generals”, “Brigadieis” and “Colonels”. Thousands 
of devoted, dedicated men, in and out of unifoira, prepared for 
any saaifice, joined it. The Japanese helped with aims, sup- 
plies and know-how. But the control of the INA was vested in 
the "Provisional Goveinment of Azad Hind” 

Subhash Bose had all the makings of a benevolent dictator 
dedicated, fearless, flamboyant, and strict as a disciplmarian, 
He loved wearing a uniform. He was a born leadei. He shared 
with his men their sufferings. He was with them v/herever the 
risk and the need were greatest He shaied with them the 
rigours of camp life, paitook of theii simple rations and when 
necessary slept with them on the hare flooi. The Japanese had 
installed a powerful radio station in Saigon. It was made avail- 
able to Subhash and the Indian National Airav for direct 
broadcasts to India. Thousands in India listened to the bioad- 
casts fiom Saigon and leacted jubilantly to the exploits of tbe 
Indian National Army. Unieported defeats of the British, 
though highly exaggerated, were believed as facts. British 
claims were rejected as “piopaganda”. 

Ehagat Singh and bis followers had introduced the vibrant 
cry of rnguitaf) Zmkhad". The Indian National Aimy adopt- 
ed fte slogan “Jni Hind”. Subhash chose one of the most 
storing poems of Tagore— Juit Gan Mtm Adliiiiayali—as the 
National Anthem of tbe Indian National Avmy .4 In all his 
"f.! Hin^" became tbe slogan of free India, and poet Tagore's 
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'Speeches, Suhhash called his army to fight their way to Delhi, 
and plant the flag of independence on the rampaits of the 
Red Fort. 

Suhhash and the "Indian National Aimy” had even solved 
the pioblem which continued to baffle Gandhi, Nehm and 
jinnah. Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Chiisfians had shed their 
differences. They lived and ate together Wliatever then beliefs 
or manner of worship, they considcied themselves Indians fiist 
and last They had learnt to follow one leader. Subhash, hve 
under one flag— the tiicolom, raise one common war cry— 
"jfii Hind", sing one national anthem, and to fight and die for 
a common motherland "Hindustan’'.^ 

In the upper Congress edidons the leactions to this sudden 
emergence of Subhasli to nationwide popularitv were divergent 
'Vallabhbhai Patel and his dose henchmen had still not out- 
lived the peisonal piejudices against Suhhash. They daied not 
say anything against him now, without nsk to their ora 
popularity. Tltey were also afraid that if Suhhash did succeed 
•in marching to Delhi at the head of his army. Ire may also 
think of settling some old scores with them. They, therefore, 
'Cunningly but obliquely suggested that India should fight the 
■"Japanese’’, and even resist any "Indians” who may invade 
India's frontieis with "their” help. The implication being that 
Subhash and the "Indian National Aimy” were part of an 
unholy alliance. Nehru's attitude towaids the Japanese was 
influenced by their savage attack on China. While he still had 
the greatest regard for Subhash, and felt secretly proud of 
some of the achievements of the "Indian National Aimy”, he 
was firmly convinced that the Japanese would only use Subhasb 

memorable verses were adopted by free India as tbe National Antbera 
"Delhi Chalo" was a revival of the slogan of the Indian regiment that 
marched to Delhi from Meenit in 1857 

^When Gandhi met these brave soldiers after independence m the Red 
Fort, they remarked that they had become strangers to such distinctions as 
"Hindu Tea” and "Muslim Coffee" and could not understand the talk of 
"Hindus and Muslims being two separate nations He wished he could do 
■what Subhash had done and inject the same spirit which had inspired 
hhem into csery Indian' 
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and the "Indian National Amy’' as a means to secure Indian 
goodwill. Once they entered India, the Japanese would betray 
him and would do exactly as they had done in China. India 
-would thus he faced with a new and more menacing form of 
imperialism. His study of international developments convinc- 
ed him that if Russia collapsed under Hitler’s pressnie— and 
Hitler’s forces were already in Stalingrad and the Caucasus— 
then the Germans and the Japanese would, in a final attempt at 
world supermacy, make a rendezvous in Delhi, splitting the 
world between themselves. He made no bones about the fact 
^hat Subhash was on the wrong side of the fence. 

It came as a complete surprise to his Congress detiactorr 
and a welcome news to his millions of admiiers, when th 
Saigon Radio announced that the "Indian National Amy 
had libeiated the first Indian tenitoiy~the island of And: 
■mans. This had hitherto been used by the British as tl 
"Albatross" to isolate dangerous pohtical convicts All politic 
pirisoners were released Those ui good health joined the W 
A ‘Trovisional Government of Azad Hind" was established c 
Indian soil In the Islands. The Biesident of the Goveinmei 
and Commandei-in-Chief of the INA, Suhhas Bose unfurl 
the Indian tricolour over its headquarters. There was no me 
lion of the Japanese, or the Japanese flag. A wave of juhiiatii 
■passed over India, and people even went round distrihutn 
sweets. But Vallahhhhai and his friends felt chagrined. Gandl 
ji, who was atleast by connivance a party to the hulldozii 
of Subhash out of the Congiess, suddenly began to expn 
admiration for the coniage of Subhash and the Indian Natioi 
Army, Suhhash in return declared on the Saigon Radio tl 
■"There were no differences between me and Gandhiji, ai 
like me, Gandhij) is out to fight foi freedom at any cos 
Dunng Cripps’ stay in Delhi, a foreign agency flashed t 
news that Subhash had been Hied in an air crash, Shi 
in many aties dosed. Students took out mammoth processio 
The whole nation went into mourning. Congress lead 
remained silent and indifferent Gandhi, however, immediat 
wired to the mother of Subhash, condoling with her, a 
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expiessmg the highest praise foi the hcioisra and biavery of 
"a gieat son of India”. Latei, speaking to Piessmen, he called 
him a "patiiot among patriots, misguided in his methods may 
be, but dedicated, feailess and biave”. 

Subhash, however, had not died. The news was false, But 
he heaid what Gandhi had said He retmned the compliment 
with a graciousness that further deeply touched Gandhi. The 
Indian National Army regulaily celebiated Gandhi's biithday 
But on Ins seventy-fifth, a foimal ceiemony was held m 
Rangoon. The INA men in uniform Imed up around the 
national flag. A mammoth crowd witnessed the parade. Netaji 
Subhash Chandra Bose, the Commandci-in-Chief of the Piovi- 
sional Government of Azad Hind, mounted the rostram and 
unfuiled the national flag to the playing of the National 
Anthem. He then moved fonvard and placed a large garland 
around the poitiait of Gandhi The Army gave a military 
salute. Netaji, saluting the Mahatma, and addressing the por- 
tiait, said in solemn dignity' "Father of our nation' In this 
holy war for India’s liberation, we ask for your blessings and 
good wishes.” 

When Gandhi asked some Piessmen, aftei Cupps had left, 
what the popular feelings weie about the war, one of them 
said; "Very anti-British, but deeply pio-Japanese. Subhash and 
the Indian National Aimy have made a woild of difference 
in Japan’s favour," 

Such was then the situation in the middle of 1942. ’'vhen 
the Bntish in India, foi the first time, began to take the war 
in the East seriously. On the psychological fiont an organiza- 
tion had been set up under the pompoms name of “The 
National War Fiont," which spent millions to build up "moral 
support for the wai effoit 'To counteiact the unsympathetic 
attitude of the nationalist press, expensive space was purchased 
to employ the advertising columns to undo the hostility of 
editoiial sviiteis. Writeis, poets, Pandits, Maulvis, Giantliis, 
singing girls, courtesans, astrologeis, willing to lend their 
talent, were put on the pay-roll, to let loose a many-sided, 
multi-pui'pose, cacophonic propaganda for the war effoit. 
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■Nothing had been heard of a "Communist Patt}^" ever since 
sixteen so called Communists were tried in the late twenties in 
the well-known Meerut Conspuac) Case. As svat progressed, 
one suddenly heard more and more of the "Communist Party”. 
It gradually emerged as a ponerfiil wing of the National War 
Piont, holding public meetings, organizing processions, and in 
many other ways trying to mobibse support for what the 
"party" now acclaimed as the "Peoples’ \VaT’. Mysterious 
hands stretching from Moscow to Washington supplied ample 
funds. At a tune when nationalist papeis had no choice but 
to use junk machines, new modem printing presses became 
available to the party to publish, not one, hut three news- 
paper The Communists, the Hindu and Muslim communal- 
ists, and the loyahsts now became the pillars of the War 
Front. 

Into this motley galaxy of war supporter there soon entered 
the gilded order of the princes. The princes had contributed 
lavishly to the War Fund, and taxed heavily then osvn people. 
They, more than the Government of India, had used the 
Defence of India Rules to suppress every kind of internal oppo- 
sition, personal or politial, whether it emerged from hsja 
Mondflls or blackmailers. To emphasise a war atmosphere in 
their States, the Indian rulers gave up their brocades, silks and 
diamond-studded aclikatis. Instead, they now disported the 
militaiy uniforms of their honorary ranb. In proportion to 
the confriinitions in men and money, and the status of their 
States, they were offeied, m the British army, lanb from 
Colonel to Ma)Oi-Generah In theii own States, to make coll- 
ision worse confounded, they confeircd on some of their 
Mimsteis officers and courts honorar^^ ranb from Captains 
to Cdonels in thdr own private amu«. When the Princes^ 

am er met for its annual session, princely limousines went 
about packed with Geneials, Brigadiers, Colonels, Captains and 
Maps. To the common people it seemed as if after the sur- 
render of the Man armies abroad, all the officers had been 
salvaged and had taken iddence in New Delhi. Wliat seemed 
Mever, perplexing was that some officers from the front had 

A-IJ 
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returned so inordinately Moated that even walhng in some 
cases seemed to involve consideraHe effort. 

Lord 'Wavell had heen demoted. He was now the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Indian forces. Earher, he had gone under the 
pompous title of Supreme Commander of the Imperial forces 
m India and the East. The command covered all the forces 
from Hong Kong to Rangoon and Bombay. With the fall of 
eveiy country from Hong Kong to Buima under his command, 
Loid Wavell came to be named by the enemy ra'dio the 
"Master of strategic retreats”. 

To lend cheer to depression in the life of the capital, theie 
appeared a refreslimg socio-military element called the WACCI. 
Petite, gay, disaplined, adventurous, these volunteers in the 
wai effort came from England, Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, Hong Kong, Indonesia, Malaya, Singapore, Saigon, 
Burma and, last but not least, the raetiopolitan cities of India. 
Their soaal status was undefined, their sphere of activity 
seemed unlimited. Their duties earned them from tending to 
the wounded and the disabled, to driving the Colonel to dinner 
and sharing it with him. Princes vied with Subalterns, and 
Brigadiers mth Batmen, to win their favours. They brought 
smiles to the wounded, comfort to the disabled, added gaiety 
to dance parties and introduced the lustre of romance in 
penodic black-outs. 

Apart from adopting expensive pS)^chological morale-boos- 
ters, the government also took spectaculm steps towards the 
country's defence, A state of black-out was declared in all 
major cities. On test black-out nights even the road lights were 
extinguished. In addition, favoured contractors weie employed 
to dig trenches three feet wide and four feet deep m various 
parts of congested cities to serve as “shelters” dunng bomb 
attacks."^ Since in England bomb shelters, even the heavy 
masonry ones, had proved of no avail, these trenches seemed 
to common people a joke. A.LP. officers weie appointed to 
instiuct people in taking shelter in case of a raid. One of the 
A.R.P. officers with his men had specially invited us to demon- 
strate A.R.P, piecautions. It was the night of a half Mack-out 
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I had earlier written that the trenches were of little use, as 
people could neither sit m them conveniently shelteiing their 
heads fiom the blast, nor lie down m case of leal danger. As a 
loyal seivant of His Majesty, he oideied his three men to duck 
at the blowing of the whistle and he flat with him, to demon- 
stiate the effectiveness of the “shelteis”. When the four came 
out, they looked like college fieshmen emeigmg out of a soak 
pit aftei a "Rag". In Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi and othei places, 
children, beggars, dogs and shay vagrants found these benches 
most convenient, in the absence of public toilets and lavatoiies. 
Favomed contiactois weie oideied to build "blast shelteis" in 
different paits of big aties These were ]ust walls of hnck and 
masonry closing m shop fronts 01 the verandahs of impoitant 
buildings. Fortunately, then utihty was nevei put to the test. 
Aftei hvo lainy seasons they suffered from the natuial pro- 
cesses of eiosion, much to the satisfaction of the contiactois 
and the rehef of those who had been walled m. 

The British felt that the time had also come for "personal 
sacrifices”. Lord Wavell took the lead. The Saigon Radio had 
let it he known that Wavell had retreated so fast because he 
wanted to recoup in Simla. Wavell declared that he and the 
mihtary commanders would not shift for the summer to Simla. 
Austrahan regiments had been seen in what later came to he 
known as the "hush shirt”— a sort of jacket, a cross between 
a shut and a coat, worn without a tie. Much to the chagrin of 
his class, Wavell adopted the bush shut as informal attire. It 
soon became the most popular garment next to a mihtary tunic, 
hven princes began to wear it, and the peons and porters found 
at highly convenient. 

As the Japanese advanced, Wavell, his aimy chiefs and top 
Tuiopean offiqals busied themselves with a master plan of 
disaplmed and orderly evacuation so that the blunders of Indo- 
nesia, Malaya, Singapore and Burma were not repeated. Right 
Rom Calcutta to Bombay seaet anangements were completed 
foi evacuating Euiopan officers and civilians, and all white 
mihtary personnel, in case the Japanese succeeded in entering 
India. Railway hains and transport were meticulously ear- 
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maiked and appiopiiately allocated. Terapoiaiy accommodation 
was leserved family-wise and legiment-wise in Fort William, 
in other foUiesses and cantonments, and m major cities. Every 
single piospective evacuee family oi pcisonnel were secretly 
infoimcd where to go duiing the emergency. Secret orders 
weie issued to demohsh or destroy eveiything of military value 
to the enemy fiom the borders of Buima to Bombay, including 
factories, ammunition dumps and stoics. Although gicatest 
seciecy was being obseived m making these piepaiatiotis, 
the news of Avhat was called “Operation Allow” leaked out. 
People were alarmed. They felt (hat the preparations for 
resistance weie only a covei foi insuring a safe and oiderly 
evacuation by the Bntish. 

The Coiigiess leaders felt that the situation could biook no 
delay. Nehiu felt desperate. He even suggested that a gueiiilla 
force be organized to fight the Japanese in case the British 
capitulated. Jayapiakash Narayan and the younger socialists 
wanted to organize an undeigiound revolt against the British. 
It was in this state of confusion and despair that Gandhi once 
again took control of affairs. The lecluse of Sevagram had been 
hitherto disregaided by the Woiking Committee as a spent 
force. Again he emeiged fiom his self-imposed isolation to 
lead the nation in its hour of peril. 

Gandhi called upon the people to organize laige bands of 
volimteeis to lender service to the homeless, the wounded or 
the dving, “In case an invasion takes place,” he said, “it 
should he lesisted by offering complete nonviolent non- 
cooperation to the invading foice.” The Japanese were to be 
given no assistance. “We may not bend the knee to the aggies- 
SOI, noi obey any of his orders," Regarding the scoiclied-earfli 
policy the British had planned, he said, "I see neither biaveiy 
nor sacrifice m destioying life or piopeity foi offence or 
defence,” But “nonviolent resistance,” he said, will refuse the 
Japanese “any help, even water”, and people should “on no 
account lean on the Japanese to get rid of the Bntish power”. 

As to the Bntish, Gandhi had reached the end of his 
patience He did not want the honors of Malaya, Singapore 
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and Buma to be lepeated. He did not want a collapsing power 
to destroy ammnnition dumps, food stores, valuable buildings, 
installations, factories, railways and shipping, as had been done 
in Singapore and Rangoon. 

“India IS being ground down,” he said, with vehemence, 
“even before the Japanese advent, not foi India’s defence, and 
no one knows for whose defence." He was afraid that if he 
and the Congress leaders did not take efiective action to fvee 
India, people's ‘‘hidden discontent will burst foith into a wel- 
come to the Japanese, should they efiect a landing”. Britain, he 
felt, “was on the brink of an abyss” and would do anything to 
save itself disregaiding the interests of India or the Indian peo- 
ple. 'When someone reminded him that the British were fight- 
ing for demoQacy, he flared up and retorted, "If a band of 
robbers have among themselves a demoaatic constitution in 
order to enable them to carry on their robbing operations more 
effectively, they do not deserve to be called a democracy.” 
Thus, sard Gandhi, "British presence invited the Japanese, it 
promotes communal disunion and other disorders,” 

So, one day, Gandhi woke up, having seen, while half awake 
and half asleep, the words "Quit India” blazoned before his 
eyes. To him the inspiration had come' He felt again like a 
man possessed I The idea of asking the British to "quit India” 
burst upon him suddenly. As he told Press conespondents later, 
I do not wish to humdiate the British, but the Biitish must 
go ” If the British go at once, asked a correspondent, "who will 
take over?” So desperate was Gandhi, so desperate was India, 
that Gandhi said' "Leave India to God or anaichy." ¥hen 
asked about the straggle, Gandhi said, “It will be a mass move- 
ment of a strictly nonviolent character,” and added "my big- 
gest movement”® The A.LC C. was called to meet in Bombay 
on August yth to considei and if approved to adopt the Gandhi 

phn of "Quit India”. 

finnab, who had watched indiffeiently the threat of Japanese 
invasion, suddenly woke up to the "dangei” to Muslims "if 
^ u British withdiew”. He found in the Congress decision a 
'Tendulkar, Mnhtitmn Gaiidlii, Voi VI, p 156 
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conspiracy by tlie "majoiity” to dominate the ‘'minority”. His 
ingenuity in these matters was amazing. The British valued 
such oblique help, especially when it was so timely. But there 
were many, even among Muslims, who felt that Jinnah was 
betiayilig the nation to help not the Muslims but the British. 

The All-India Muslim League was to meet in BombayJ A 
few days before the meeting, one Rafiq Sabii walked up to 
Jinnah's well-guarded mansion on Malabar Hill, a little after 
1 p.m. Jinnah had not yet risen for lunch. Rafiq greeted the 
watchman and explained that he wanted to see the "Qaid-r- 
Azm". He.was taken to the seaetary, and then unushered 
walked into the room where Jinnah was workmg. “My whole 
mind ms on my correspondence,” related Jmnali latei, “and 
as I was about to leave the loom, m the twinkling of an eye 
the acaised sprang at me and gave me a blow with his clenched 
fist oh my left jaw. I naturally reeled back a bit, when he pull- 
ed out a knife from his waist.” A scuffle followed. Many peo- 
ple soon appeared on the scene. Rafiq Sabn was arrested. Jinnah 
suffeied a cut on his chin and on his hand. After the wounds 
were dressed Jinnah returned to his desk. Rafiq Sahri admitted 
his guilt and volunteeied the statement that "he believed it 
his duty to kill Jinnah because he was a tool in the hands of 
British impeiiahsm”. 

At this very time I was able to obtain copies of a secret 
cirailar sent out by Sir Frederick Buckle, thev Home Seaetary, 
,to all Governors, top officcis and chief organizers of the 
National "War Front 8 Its contents cieated a national sensation. 
"'Wo have three weeks until the meeting of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee at Bombay on August the yth," wrote Puclde. 
"During this time the matter is mainly of propaganda to mobi- 
lise opinion against the conaete proposals contained in the 
Congress lesolution, and against the thieat with which the 
resolution concludes, desaibed by Gandhi as ‘open rebellion’. . 
Please intensify your publicity through all available channels 

Hilly 26 Tlic le.igiie meeting was cleierly railed .ibeiid of the meeting of 
the AICC summoned foi August 7 

"It W.1S dated lytli fulv, 1541 
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with the aim of securing openly expressed and reasoned oppo- 
sition to the scheme of the resolution from individuals and 
important non-Congress organizations." The lines of puhliaty 
suggested by him were as unscrupulous as they were perverse. 

He wanted supporters, paid 01 otherwise, to preach that the 
resolution “was a direct invitation to Japan to over-run East 
India and that Congress leaders had become the heroes of the 
axis bioadcasts”, Although he “advised’ that at the present 
stage Congress may not he called “a fifth column", he sug’ 
gested as much. Supporters were also assured that if the Con- 
gress did deade to launch a mass movement after August 7, it 
would be suppressed by measures which would be in the natuie 
of a "blitzkreig". 

for a time the Government and the Congress forgot the 
Japanese, the axis poweis and the war. Suddenly the lacka- 
daisical British bmeaucrats became active. Armies were with- 
di’awn from seveial fronts and stationed at strategic canton- 
ments, and m and around big dties, The police force all over 
the country was armed and trebled Speaal corps of "watch 
and ward officers" were mobilised from Anglo-Indian and 
Eurasian youths, and in some places from among the local 
Hooligans and hoodlums, train^ to bludgeon those who may 
use in opposition, at a given signal. 

The A.I.CC. met on the 7 th of August, 1942 From the 
1st of August till the actual meeting, rumouis were afloat that 
the top leaders would he arrested before the meeting. A state of 
acute tension prevailed all over the country. The assemblage 
on August 7 could hardly be called a meeting of the A,I.C,C. 
The pandal contained more than twenty-five thousand eager, 
amdous, admiring listeners. Abul Ralam Azad presided. Nehru 
moved and Vallabhbhai Patel seconded the mam resolution. 
Nehru declared that the resolution was not a threat hut an 
invitation and an offer of coopeiation fiom a fiee India. “On 
any other terms our resolution," he said, "promises only con- 
flict and straggle.” Vallabhbhai said if the terms offered were 
not accepted the Congress was out to launch an all-out strug- 
gle to overthrow the British. Gandhi spoke to pm-drop silence 
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as a man inspired, as if tliiough him was speaking some "divine 
voice”. His speech did not stir the audience. But eveiy woid 
bored into their heaits. Every sentence seemed like a divine 
■command. His speech lacked the ihetoiic of a Ciceio, but had 
the ring of a prophet! Nevei again was he heard to speak with 
such soul-stirring gravity or with so much depth of feehng. 
No commander could have sent out his command to the wait- 
ing millions all over the coimtiy, with so much authoiity and 
in a voice softened with the intensity of great spiritual confi- 
dence. "Occasions like the present,” he said, “do not occui in 
everybody’s life, and hut raiely in anybody’s life,” he said, "If 
in the present crisis, when the eaitli is being scorched by the 
flames of lumso and is ciying for deliverance, I failed to make 
use of my God-given talent, God will not forgive me and I shall 
he judged unworthy of a great fight. I must act now.” He said 
further: "I want freedom immediately, this very night, befoie 
dawn, if it can be had!" 

Gandhi issued a brief, simple code of diiectives after the 
sesmn, in esse he He suggested a national /.wM 

fast and prayers, the taking of a vow by the people that they 
will ceaselessly carry on the struggle and either they will be 
"flee or die". There was to be no suspension of the movement 
on any account. "Do oi die" should be the slogan. "Quit India 
is our demand.” Sunday dawned and there was no freedom. 
Instead the Government launched a well-planned blifcfiricg 
against the Congress. Gandhi and the Working Committee 
were arrested at the break of darvn. Thousands of others all 
ovei the country weie hauled up, some who had by then not 
even khorvn of the final Congress instructions. Congress Com- 
mittees were declared illegal and Congi’ess offices were put 
under police custody. Men who had been idling at dinner 
parlies and in dance halls while Japan was thieatening the 
border, had suddenly become alert, aggressive and active on the 
"home front”. Every possible repiessive measiue aiid repres- 
sive action was adopted to aush the Congress. The Govein- 
ment and the people both went mad, and a toinado of hate 
and violence raged ovci the countiy for several months. 
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Armdale, though moie than a few furlongs lemoved fiom the 
graystone, castle-shaped Viceregal Lodge in Simla, was pait of 
the Viceregal Estate. In stiucture it was leminiscent of the led 
gabled cottages of Gienohle and Nancy in France Inside, it 
combined a colonial concept of comfort with a French sense 
of elegance. In the garden, lilies, nasturtiums, fusias, daffodils, 
bloomed in svild profusion In the distance rose the ma|estic 
undulatmg peaks of the Himalayas, with their etemal snow-line 
blending Mth the honzon. 

On a day m June, in the verandah, leclimng on a Victorian 
easy chair sat a bearded old man peering into the distance. He 
sat seemingly ohhvious of eveiythmg aioiind him, smokmg 
cigarette after dgarette, engrossed as it were m an unending 
dream. It was strange to find someone who till a few days ago 
had been, as a lebel, isolated m a remote foites for three 
years, m a cottage reserved by Viceroys foi high-ranking 
^ests. The irony was not lost on Manlana Abdul Kalam Azad, 
‘who genially smiled, as I disturbed him in his reverie, and 
^aid, "Ring that bell for someone to bring vou a chair, and 
then we will cider some tea. The service heie is very much 
better than we had at Ahmednagai Foit.l In both places I 
have lived on a 'no charge’ basis. About Ahmednagar, there 
vvas an element of hard leahty. This feels like a passing illu- 
don." He pointed to the costly fuimtme, the plush caipets 

Azad and other members of the Worhng Comimttee were locked up in 
Aiiniednagar Fort from 1941 onwards 
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and tile sBk tapestry. As we settled down after tea, I asked the 
Maulana if I were not intcifenng with any of his piogramine. 
He explained that he was expecting Gandhiji, Nehiu and 
others during the next tivo days. Till then he had all the time 
to relax. "We will go foi a walk a little later,” he suggested, 
"and if you are not otherwise engaged stay over for dmneiv 
They expect me to have guests. They prepare enough for 
"How was the food in Ahmednagar?” I asked. Having 
known the Maulana for years and having spent a few months 
with him m prison, I knew that the Maulana was an epicure, 
Without being a gourmet, and, where Indian food was con- 
cerned, even a bit of a connoisseur. "It was awful in the begm- 
ning,” he said. "In fact everything was asvful dunng the first 
few weeks. The baiiacks weie unclean, the watch and ward 
was stiict, tile behaviour of the staff rude, and the food worse 
than, one would place befoie one’s dog. But then we tamed 
‘Cheeta Khan’.”2 This was the nickname Congiess leaders in 
Ahmednagar had given to the jail warden. The Maulana liked 
a pun now and then, " ‘Cheeta Khan’ finally produced a good 
cook, gave us good food, and also changed his own behaviour.”' 

The Maulana gave me some inteiesting details of the man- 
ner in which he, Nehm and other members of the Vorking 
Committee took to gardening in Ahmednagar Fort, held long 
discussions, read and wrote between intervals, and otherwise 
maintained a regular time-table from early morning to sunset. 
It reminded me of the pnson days I had spent in the company 
of the Maulana, Ve wanted to lead, but the books^were few 
and the time was plenty. We used to import books like Tk 
Life of Mdzzini, Russiun Revolution bv Trotsky, TIic Iiidtim 
War of Iiidcpctidciicc, etc. covered m innocent-looking jackets 
of novels by Charles Dickens, Victoi Hugo or P. G. Wood- 
liouse. One had all the time for exercise, but going loiind and 
round in the small, walled compound made us feel like animals 
in a cage. One hupgeied foi company. But, hairing one’s poli- 
tical colleagues, the only company we could get was of cut- 
throats, thieves, cat buiglais, smugglers and pick-pockets One 
“Mr Tiger 
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developed an amazmg appetite in prison. And yet sometimes 
the veiy look of jail food biought about nausea, which excess 
of appetite only accentuated. 

"life became quite tolerable after a year or so/' said the 
Manlana, mbng me out of my levene, "But the htde garden 
we grew in the jad compound, with our own hands, was some* 
thing which brought us a sense of beauty, and a fine diveision. 
Loo^g at these flowers (here he pointed to the lawn colour* 
fully bursting with fragrant blossoms), "I was lenmided of our 
httle garden, and how much every stalk that sprouted, every 
bud that showed up and every flower that bloomed was news! 
Tliese years biought us closer to each other Sometimes we 
fought hke children. But all the time we shaied each other's 
pains and sonows hke biotheis," Theie weie tears in the 
Maulana’s eyes. I could see that he had suddenly rememhered 
the gieat loss that he himself had suflered while in piison. His 
wife had died ailing. He had neithei been informed of her 
illness, nor peimitted to be by bei bed-side when the fatal 
moment came. Gandhi who had been m Agha Khan Palace 
during the same period suflered two bereavements. His chief 
lieutenant, a stout young capable youth, Mahadev Desai, died 
suddenly before medical aid could come. "Within a year 
Kastuiba died. Such was the toll of piison! "If the anthonties 
had given any thought to our sentiments, these would have- 
been decencies one remembers And yet their indecency is 
something one cannot forget.” One other death bad come as a 
shock to India at this time. The death of Netaji Subhash 
Chandia Bose. He died in an aii nash on his way fiom Saigon 
to Japan. For a long time, the report remained unconfirmed 
and for years the fiction of Netaji being stdl alive was periodi- 
cally revived, by his supporters on the authonty of his biother 
Sarat Bose. Latei on it was levealed that Subhash had left a 
'vidow in Austria and a daughter. He was within an ace of his 
greatest tiiumph when he died! 

Teh me ah that happened aftei oui arrest." said the 
Maiilana, "I have heaid things in bits and pieces, but still do 
not have a living picture of the events of the last thiee yearsu 
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weie completely isolated from the outside world and time 
for us seemed to have come to a stop. We even started counting 
the minldes on eacli other’s faces, and the number of gray 
hair across each otie’s temples.” 

After they were all ainested, I related, a storm burst all over 
the country. No one knew what the leaders wanted the people 
to do. Mr Amer)f, however, came out with the statement that 
it was part of the contemplated programme of the Congress to 
orgamze a natronwrde boycott, to cut wres, obstnret communi- 
cations, encourage strikes and do everything possible to 
paralyse the war effoit Bulabhai Desai was unwell and was 
not arrested. He said to me that accoiding to what some of the 
leaders had told him, except eschewing violence to life, every- 
thing was contemplated in the programme. Mrs Aruna Asaf 
Ali3 had been the last to see off hei husband and the Consiess 
leaders. She confirmed this omnibus piogiamme Almost as if 
a common whisper had spread all over the country, mysterious 
hands started cutting off telegraph mies and telephone cables. 
Rails were removed from the tracks at many places. Budges 
were sabotaged, Skilled hands tampered svrth the equipment of 
locomotives, so that the trains could not inin. The seats rn the 
trains were ripped, the windows smashed, and lights and fans 
put out of commission. A rash of incendiary activity started all 
•over the country, In Delhi in a single day a multi-stoiied rail- 
way office was burnt to the ground. An exclusive club where 
■"Indians and dogs” weie not permitted was set on fire. A part 
of the district court was burnt. Incendiary bombs were thrown 
in two police stations. Side by side with these nationwide 
attempts at sabotage and incendiarism, started a spate of flag- 
hoisting ceremonies, public meetings, demonsti'ations, strikes 
and Imitrtls. All over the country, on the walls, on the high- 
ways, on railway trains and anywhere and everywhere one' 
could read stencilled in bold letters Gandhi’s last brief slogans 
"'‘Do or Die” and '"Quit India”. 

This "do or die” business, I told the Maulana, led me into a 
'dangerous trap one day. The secret hideouts of Congress leadeis 

’Wife of Asaf Ali, n nicmkr of the Working Committee 
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who had gone tmdeigiound were many, varying flora servants’" 
quarters to unoccupied gauges Por some time we had an empty 
bungalow on Cuizon Koad available to us One day a large 
consigiunent arrived from Bombay containing "Alfonso man- 
goes” It contained a large number of "Do 01 Die” and "Qmt 
India” wood blocks and steneds, half a dozen heavy telephone 
cable cutters, etc The next morning I put the entire lot in the 
boot of my cai, and drove to Curzon Toad As I toned m at 
the gate I saw to my shock a high ranking Indian police 
ofiicer I knew him vciy well Inside were half a dozen police 
men standing in the poich I conld not even pretend that I had 
come to see a fiiend Peignmg as if I had got the news of a 
police raid on the premises, I asked the OSlcei the reason for 
the raid and if anything mciiminating had been found He 
took me inside, saying, ""'^ell, come and see foi yourself ” We 
went round the rooms and servants' quarters They were all 
completely empty We laughed But my heart was losing seve 
nl beats every minute because of the inaimmating mateiial m 
the boot of my car At one stage the officer left me and was in 
conference with one of his suboidinates Latei, when he escoit 
ed me to my cai, and as I was driving out. he said. "Be careful 
m lochng the boot of youi car Things can sometimes be 
stolen” I leaint latei that a "mysterious” person had tele 
phoned to the woikeis in the bungalow that the piemises would 
be raided the next moinmg That is how the workers could 
remove almost cartloads of equipment including cycolstylmg 
machines and typewnteis, leaving the picmises empty 
After setting file to the multi stoiyed railway building 
Snyavati, the Joan of Aic of Delhi and two of hei companions 
ciossed the lailway line and surprised me in my office, both 
with the news and with the request to escoit them to some 
hideout I put them in mv cai As we were driving in the diiec 
tion opposite to where the flames weie rising to the skies, a 
patiollmg police party stopped us They weie stopping eveiv 
body for a check The officei looked at my companions He 
evidently recognised me and Satyavati who had by then 
appealed more thin i thousand times in Congress meetings 
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•and demobstrations. He allowed us to go. Next morning the 
officer came to ray office wth a child’s autograph hook. He 
■said he had related the previous day's incident to his wife and 
his little daughtei. He had promised the latter an autograph 
-of the “renorvned” lady. He called foi it two days later and J 
got the autograph for bni, 

For the first time the Congress was able to instal its own 
seciet radio station m Bombay. It proved moie effective as a 
means of piopaganda than oui bulletins. I was informed of its 
location by “Akbai”, the seciet hame under which Furshottam 
Trikumdas of the Socialist Paitv was then operating. I 
was seaichmg for the particular house-number given to me 
when I found two people suspiciously standing on the load- 
-side. I casually asked them for diiection. They volunteered to 
■direct me if I revealed my identity. I did. I was later surprised 
to learn that both of them were CID men, who foi a week had 
been set on the job of locating the radio station. They had 
■delayed their discovery to enable the radio station to move to 
new premises, This soit of thing had happened ui most places. 
If British officers were watching, policemen would heat up 
Congress volunteers merdlessly, disperse mobs almost savagely 
and break up meetings with lathi blows At the same time, in 
several different ways, they did a lot to help us, to give us 
useful information to send timely warnings to foil the designs 
of the bureaucracy. 

The August 1942 movement was hke a series of volcanic 
eruptions. It was nonviolent only to the extent that in this 
eruptive turmoil no violence was shown to any Britisher, man, 
woman or child, except maybe foi a stray incident here or 
there. This despite the fact that by mobilising goondas, anglo- 
Indian cadets and all sorts of hooligans, savage violence was let 
loose by the bureaucracy, the like of which had never been 
witnessed before. Thousands were anested, thousands flogged, 
whipped and haton-haited. In jails, no distinction was made 
between hardened criminals and political offender. If at all, 
the former were treated leniently to heighten the contiast. 
Government replied sabotage with lawlessness, violence to 
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property with violence to persons, public demonstrations with 
lUtHess repression, collective fines, confiscation of pioperty 
and the imposition of punitive police lule. It was India's last 
great rebellion with violence directed towaids eveiything 
touching the administiation except human beings, It was also 
Britain’s last ruthless, savage orgy of repression, in which 
neither life nor propeity was sacred. But aftei the fury was 
■over, Bntain realized that it could only depend on a lot of 
mercenaries in India, It could no longei count on the loyalty 
•even of the police, or of the army, or of many sections of the 
Civil Service. 

Gandhi went on a twenty-one day fast m the Agha Khan 
Palace, Linlithgow left after seven years of Viceroyalty. The 
twenty-one-day fast by Gandhi was his last conclusive act m 
the “Do or Die” movement Gandhi had written to Linlithgow, 
severely aitiasing the brutalities that were being perpetrated 
in the name of law and order, and chaiging that all the state- 
ments made about him in the Government quaiteis m this 
connection "contain palpable departures from the truth." The 
only answer he got was fiom Chuichill who said in Pailiament 
that the Bntish Government wanted no compromise with 
Gandhi. “Gandhism and all that it stands for will have to be 
■grappled with and finally crushed.” 

The Viceroy offered to set Gandhi free for the dui'ation of 
the fast, Gandhi refused. Gandhi was then seventy-foui. He 
weighed less than 114 pounds. As the fast proceeded, the 
health bulletins were awaited with as much anxiety all over 
India, and in many parts of the woild, as major news of war 
happenmgs. Dozens of Indian and foieign conespondents mig- 
rated to Poona. Hundieds of thousands of men and women 
■observed partial 01 complete fasts, lasting several days. There 
was a deep silent stir in the aii, moie volcanic than the violent 
'Oinpiloii of 1942. Leaders from aU over the countty, got toge- 
ther, took deputations, passed resolutions, and in various ways 
htought pressure on the Government to set Gandhi h'ee un- 
conditionally. Three members of the Viceroy's Executive 
Gonticil rerigned under public piessure; H. P. Mody, 
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N. R. Saikax and M. S. Aney. Utilike his eailier fasts, nausea 
started on the fourth day. On the sixth day his heartbeats 
became feeble. By the twelfth day dangerous signs of uiainia 
developed m the blood. His condition was deemed grave, Mr 
Phillips, then President Roosevelt’s personal representative m 
India, requested to meet Gandhi The permission was refused,^ 
Phillips left India in a huff. 

Meanwhile, the Government started preparing for the worse, 
with a allousness unknown even m medieval times, By the 
tluiteenth day they felt certain that Gandlii would die, Offi- 
cials lepoited that he was almost dead, Instinctions were sent 
out as to what positrons in different towns and in Poona the 
police and the army should take m the event of Gandhi’s 
death. With ironic regard foi "ritnal”, a few maunds of sandal 
wood was secretly imported to Poona to he available for the 
cremation. Even two pauditsS weie retained on tap for perform- 
ing the cremation ceiemony accoiding to Hindu rites. A 
Goveinment communique had been caiefully drafted to serve 
as an obituaiy offering by the Viceroy. Tlie route of the 
funeral procession was carefully demarcated Some of the enter- 
prising American correspondents, having secretly got to how 
the route, had selected appropriate spots flora where they could 
take shots and close-ups of the funeral. Half a dozen of them 
held night-and-day vigils outside lire Agha Khan Palace, lest 
they miss the greatest scoop of histoiy. Some even bnhed the 
guards to get the earliest "inside dope”. 

After he had lost fourteen pounds, Gandhi was too weak to 
be weighed He fainted twice. The uiamia increased. The pulse 
became almost imperceptible. Accoiding to Mrs Sarojmi Haidu, 
who was the first to be leleased and was then with Gandhi in 
the Agha Khan Palace, doctois weie now uhaniraous that if the 
fast was not ended Gandhi had only a few hours to live. The 


knew Phillips well. He was a tiuly liberal minded American He most 
objectively and honestly apprised Roosevelt of the actual state of things m 
India He soon, hecame a pcrsoiintion^rfltn with the buie,iuaats But so 
long as he had Roosevelt's support, they could do nothing about it 
^Priests 
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British medical officer attending on Gandhi lestlessly moved 
around Gandhi’s bed. At one time he decided to give an injec- 
tion of glucose. He found the patient completely unconscious, 
almost dead. Gandhi suddenly opened his eyes and begged of 
the doctoi not to "interfeie ivith the will of God”. "But it is 
my medical duty,” said the physician, "to save life even \vith- 
out the consent of the patient, and sometimes despite his oppo- 
ation." Gandhi replied in his feeble voice: "I lespect and 
appreciate your sense of duty. Give me and my Mastei twenty- 
four hours moie: and if theie is no impiovement and there is 
still serious danger to my hfe, I will accept your help.” The 
doctor, an Englishman, agreed with teais m his eyes. Duimg 
the next twenty-four horns, he and othei medical attendants 
did not sleep. The patient was undei dose and constant ohsei- 
vation. Gandhi lemained cithei uncoUsaous 01 m the speE of a 
deep silent prayer. On the 14th day, accoiding to the medical 
bulletm, “the cnsis had passed. GandhTs mmd seemed dearer”. 
The Uiamia was slowly lecedrag. The pulse lemamed feeble, 
but there was very little nausea. He was sleeping more restfuUy. 
He was even able to recogmze visitois easily, and once smiling- 
ly asked his physiaan, “Is the Supreme Doctoi helping?” 

On the final day of the fast, even though still very weak, 
Gandhi looked cheerful and mentally aleit. Dr B. C. Roy who 
had joined other attendants during the fast said- “Mahatmaji 
has again fooled us all!” Vhen Sir Homi Mody, one of the 
Indian members of the Executive Cound who had lesigned 
m piotest, met him later and congratulated him on his 
recovery, Gandhi said, “I still hope to live up to 125 years.” 
Homi Mody retorted, "Why did you not tell me eailier, I 
would not have lesigned.” 

Seemingly it had been just a fast, like many other faste. But 
these three weeks of tension had done more to undermine what 
was left of British authority m India than the three cyclomc 
ytars of the August leheUion, Eveiy Enghshman began to feel 
that a deep silent stirring was spreading, and that nothing 
i^ould save British authority any moie except machine guns 
^nd bombs. 
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The tide of war hoiyevei had by now turned in Britain's 
favour. The forces of the alhes crossed the channel and knocked 
the Germans out of Prance. They entered Italy. Mussollini 
flew for life but was killed. German resistance broke down 
under the pressure of a most destructive blitz. Hitler com- 
mitted suicide, Japan remained at war till a year later. But tivo 
atom bombs on Nagasaki and Hiroshima brought it to its 
knees. 

Lord Vavell who had acted as Comraander-in-Chief was 
now appointed Viceroy. Wavell unexpectedly proved a man of 
greater understanding than Linlithgow. Within a short period 
he saw that politically the time had come for the British to 
“retreat’' from India, In May, 1945, he proceeded to London to 
tender this advice to the Cabinet. In early June he returned to 
implement that advice. As a first step he ordered the release of 
Congress leaders and invited them, the leaders of the Muslim 
League and the representatives of other important patties to a 
conference in Simla The Congress Working Committee had 
met in Bombay and deputed Maulana Azad to proceed to Simla 
to open discussions ivith the Viceroy. I arrived almost ivithin 
a few hours of Maulana Azad to find that every available 
accommodation in the hotels had been requisitioned by the 
Government for the leaders. Maulana Azad had a suite reserv- 
ed for him at the Ced. The Viceroy, after meeting Azad, felt 
that he was in a state of health when he needed better food 
and greater comfort than was possible in a hotel. He invited 
him to stay at Armsdale. Thus his vacant suite became avail- 
able to me. The Maulana felt amused when I told him that if 
the Viceroy had not invited him to Armsdale, I would be stay- 
ing in some ramshackle place in Lower Bazar. “Kemember the 
hard uneven floor of the harracl in the Cential Jail of Delhi 
and the non grill through which the loo^ came with particles 
of roasted dust and, sand? Nothing could he worse than that.” 
And then he looked at the garden, and the heavenly landscape 
beyond, and sard, “Nothing could be better than this.” 


'Hot Winds 
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After locking up the Congress in prison, Linlithgow and the 
leactionanes had done a lot of c^ty work to strengthen 
jiimah’s position. They had brought withm his leach rich 
resources of power and patronage, enabling him to distribute 
offices and hene&ts to his supporters. A pohtical orphan of 
1938, he became the favoured child of the bureaucracy in 
1942. In the Rontiei Province, with several of the Congress 
members of the legislature m prison, the Governor had con- 
vened the Assembly aiid put a Muslim League government in 
power. In Smd, Allah Bux was assassinated. His follower were 
sent to puson. Here again a Muslim League government Mth 
a precanous majont}* was installed. In Bengal, Faziul Haq, the 
leader of the Knsbak Praja Party, who had been head of a 
coalition, was forced to resign. Some of his Congiess supporters 
being m prison, a Muslim League goveinment with a minority 
to support it was put m office by the Governor. In Assam, the 
same game was repeated. Thus, by tnckeiy and fiaud, Jinnah 
iuid his followers weie given power m five pi evinces. This in 
return brought to Jinnah lots of funds and influence. The 
league for the first time had members all over India. It had 
a pnvate aisenal everywhere. Since officials took little notice 
of communal lawlessness engineered by the League, note 
became a profitable source of booty to its goonda elements 
Behind the League in many aties stood contingents of hooh- 
gms and hoodlums, wearing different uniforms. 

Soon after his lelease, befoie the Simla Confeience, Gandhi 
hoped that he could still win over Jmnah by appeahng to his 
dormant sense of patiiotism. He asked to meet him. |mnah had 
lost all respect foi Gandhi and openly said so. But he did want 
recognition” of his leadership by the man who represented 
the soul and the spirit of Indian nationalism. Jinnah agreed 
to meet Gandhi at his Mount Pleasant residence. The interviews 
asted several days. Jinnah gained hy these intemiews in puh- 
oity Gandhi lost in piestige. They had met during the month 
0 Miitzcn— a month of fasting for the helieveis. Jinnah one 
suddenly woke up to his forgotten religious obligations. 
0 publicly dedaied that he and Gandhi were not meeting 
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on the 9th of Septembei, which, being the last day of Raitcnti, 
"good musalmans have to observe". Fiom the tenth to the 
twenty-seventh, except for a break to celebrate Id, 01 for 
Mondays which weie Gandhi's days of silence, Gandhi tmdged 
day after day to Jinnah's mansion, sometimes once, sometimes 
twice, I asked Gandhiji what they were discussmg all these days 
He leplied he wanted to win back jinnah to the concept of 
united India ivith a place of seemity, dignity and honour for 
the Muslims and other mmorities. I asked Jmnah the same 
question. "Frankly”, he said, "Gandhi wants me to accept the 
raake-beheve Pakistan of Rajagopalachari. I have tried to con- 
vince him that if he accepts the pnnaple of Pakistan, then he 
should leave it to me to define Pakistan at the proper time.” 
"But this could not have taken all this time,” I said. "Wlien 
two lawyers hegin to hedge and argue they can never get to 
the point of decision,” he said, "and we aie both lawyers ” 
Gandhi and he never reached the reality of things! 

I never saw Gandhi more depressed or moie completely check- 
mated than after the failure of the talks mth Jinnah. In re- 
opening the thread of negotiations, he decided now to lely on 
Bulabhal Desai and Rajagopalachari since othei leaders were 
in jail Bulabhai Desai and Rajagopalachan were two of the 
most astute and outstanding biams m (he Congiess. But the 
two were completely diffeient. Rajagopalachaii was the victim 
of his OM cleverness. He thought in circles and argued m 
spirals. In aigument Rajagopalachari was a master qulbbler. 
But as a negotiator he evoked moie suspicion than confidence. 
Above all he lacked that generosity to fiiend 01 foe which made 
one likable even to those from whom one differed. He was a 
mastei in the use of language which could not only hmt but 
leave his victim mentally lacerated, Bulahhai, next to Motilal 
Nehru and C. R. Das, was a man of outstanding ability, and 
consummate in the ait of diplomac)" He was a man who could 
inspire confidence even among Iris opponents. Goveinment 
lepiesentalives disliked his aiguments, hut they esteemed him 
personally. He had tact, a lesourceful mind and a lare sense of 
lealism Where Gandhi and Rajagopalachan had failed, Buia- 
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bki succeeded. He succeeded m heaking the deadlock* between 
the League and tbe Congiess and the Congress and the Govern- 
ment, without involving either party in irreconcilahle issues 
His was at the time one of the greatest achievements of states- 
manship. If thmgs had gone the way Bulabhai had planned, 
Palostan may have become a dead issue in due comse and the 
Congress would have had an opportunity to prove to Muslims 
how their rights and inteiests could be piotected in action, 
lather than merely on paper, in a united India. 

At Eulahhai’s advice Gandhi made to Linlithgow a last 
o 5 ei The offer surprised most of us. What he had denounced 
m 1941 as morally wiong and politically unacceptable, he 
suddenly offered in 1944 He declared that "he would he satisfied 
with a national govermnent in full control of the avil adminis- 
tiation, composed of persons chosen by the elected membeis 
of the Assembly". Linlithgow left without attaching much 
importance to Gandhi’s offei Wavell, his successoi, was more 
realistic. He genuinely wanted to exploie some effective method 
of keakrag the deadlock, 

It was at this time that Bulabhai Desai took the further 
initiative of negotiating with the League behind the scenes 
Bulabhai saw that Gandhi's offer had cleared two boulders 
from the way. Gandhi had agieed to defer independence till tbe 
end of the war, and would be satisfied with the fomation of a 
lepresentative national executive "from among the elected mera- 
hcis of the Central Assembly", Puithermoie. he bad assuied 
that this government and the Congiess repiesentatives in it 
^ould "support tbe war effort". Hitbeito negotiations had gone 
on Between Gandhi and }innah. He hy-passed both. He opened 
uegotiations with liaquat Ah Khan, the secretaiy of the Muslim 
League, its deputy leader in the .Assemhly, and the most power- 
ful man behind Jinnah. 

Liaquat Ah was a pioduct of Oxford and the Inner Temple 
He was, like jinnah, a Iibeial-minded Muslim, a landlord by 
nth and pobtiaan by profession. He bad been for nearly eight 
years tbe driving force behind Jinnah and the League, and had 
uilt np the status of both to raise his own stature in politics. 
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He was an eloquent speaker, tactful, amiable and convmcing. 
While he had made Pakistan an issue even befoie Jinnah had 
thought of it, he consideied it till then a means of bargaining 
for Muslim rights and piivileges lathei than an inevitable basis 
of any final settlement. Liaquat Ah was one of the few who 
knew that Jmnah was suffering fiom a fatal malady and did 
not have long to hve. While, theiefoie, he shouted the loudest 
for PahstaU, he was prepaied for some leasonable compromise 
which could bung power to the Muslmi League and a key 
position for himself while Jmnah was still alive 
Buiabhai Desai and Liaquat were good fiiends. They met 
frequently in the Assembly. They evolved a formula for a 
National Executive Council fiom out of the existing mein- 
beis of the Assembly. Foi this evidently Liaquat had as 
much the blessings of Jinnah as Buiabhai Desai had of Gandhi 
The Viccioy leacted favourably. Accoiding to the foimula the 
Congress mms to have four lepisentatives, the League four, one 
depressed class's leprescntative and ohe Sikh in the Executive 
Council. The foimula by-passed by implication the demand for 
Pakistan, the Muslim League claim to sole lepiesentation of 
Muslims, and Biitain’s leluctance to hand over complete power 
before Hindu-Mushra deffeiences could be settled. On the basis 
of this foimula Wavell went to London for consultations. 
London reacted favouiably also. On his letuin, Wavell issued 
an appeal inviting leadeis of iinpoitant paitics to consider the 
idea of an Indian Executive Council in a moie definite and 
conciete forai. To make this possible, he oideied the lelease of 
all prominent Congressmen and called the conference at Simla. 
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Simla’s fomal life was suddenly distinhed. The Conference was 
lihe a pohtical inda. In addition to those invited, Simla attracted 
thousands of fun-seekers, hangers-on and mere observers. Aftei 
Abul Kalam, the President, arrived [innah, followed by few 
bundled Muslim leaguers from ah paits of the countiy. 
Then followed the Congiess cavalcade. Jinnah had been to 
Simla a himdied times. According to routme, he arrived by 
rad motor, and then reached the Cecil by rickshaw. Gandhi 
anived by car on an unannoiinced schedule because of weak 
health, with his usual retinue of thirty odd khodi-dad disciples. 
He diove straight to the mansion of Raja Harnam Singh, 
negotiable directly from the Cart Road. Nehra. however, stole 
the show. His hfty-two mile car route to Simla was lined by 
thousands of people who cheered Nehru’s cai as it passed, 
loading it with flowers. Thousands crowded the loads at Sunla 
when he arrived. As [mnah watched the scene from his Cecil 
Hotel window, he felt nauseated. He felt even woise when 
Nehru’s car, contrary to the offidal ban, diove past the Cedi. 
It upset him fuither to know that a Muslim, Abul Kalam Azad, 
an erstwhile rebel, had been lodged as the Viceroy’s guest, while 
he, the "Qaid-e-Azam”, had to find a hotel room for himself 
and nde a very plebeian rickshaw. Small things sometimes in- 
fluence gieat deosions. It became obvious to some of us who 
then watched Jmnah that he wouldmot hit off well with Vavell. 
Piotocol had spiked the Simla Confeience Jinnah’s pride had 
fieen hurt. He was on the war path. 
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Tlie pampered child of the British buieauaacy had ako 
political reasons for feeling upset. In his broadcast inviting the 
Conference ¥avell had said nothing about the League demand 
foi Pahstaii. Wavell had assured that the Hindus and Muslims 
■will have parity in the Central Executive, as suggested in the 
Bulabhai-Llaquat Pact, and that his idea was to select the "best 
and most homogenous team” fiom a panel of names to be 
supplied to him. He had not even speafied the lole of the 
Muslim League in determinmg the Muslun peisonnel, As a 
final homethrust he had concluded by expiessing his belief "in 
the future of India” and of “doing his best to furthei 'hex’ 
gieatness”. Jmnah noticed that of the twenty-one leaders 
invited besides himself and Gandhi, one as “head” of the Con- 
gress and the othei as “head” of the League, the Viceiov had 
under one head or anothei included other Muslims who did not 
belong to the League, such as Khrzr Hyat Tiwana, leader of 
the Unionist Part}'' of the Punjab, Dr Khan Sahib, Chief 
Minister of the Frontier Province, Pazlul Haq, head of the 
Piaja Krishak Par^ of Bengal etc. Jilmah had been also feelmg 
that unlike Linlithgow who had helped to build up Jinnab’s 
house of caids, ¥avell had done nothing to save it from 
crumbling down, 

In the North Western Fionticr Province, aftei the release 
of Congress leaders, the Muslim league Ministiy was voted out 
of office. The Congress Ministi’y with a solid majority had been 
installed. Sir Francis Vylie, the Goveinoi, was repotted to be 
actively flirting ^vith the Khan brothers and the Red Shuts. 
In Bengal, the Muslim League Ministry which had a tenuous 
majority had been defeated. Governor's lule had been imposed. 
In Assam, Sii SaiduUah, though o'wmg allegiance to the League, 
took ordeis fiom the Congress Paity whose support alone was 
keeping him in office. In Sind, Sir Hidayat Ullah, though 
nominally loyal to the league, had been playing musical cbaiis, 
changing parties and loyalties eveiy few months. He now 
depended on Congress support to lemam in office. Khizi Hayat 
(Unionist) ruled Punjab but lefused to join the Muslim league. 

Jinnah’s fiist act of sabotage, therefore, was to repudiate the 
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Bulabhai-Liaquat Pact. He Hatantlv dedaied that he blew 
nothing about it, and was no parti' to it It iias unbelievable' 
The negotiatODS between baquat Ah and Bulabhai had been 
going on for days in the lobby of the Assembly, where jinnah 
ivas always present The negotiations had been "secret" but 
public enough to he mentioned in newspapers, discussed hy 
jonmalists and pohtidans alile. They could not have proceeded 
for a day if Gandhi and Jumah had not been consulted. In 
tbe “secret” consultations a stage had been reached when the 
ATceroy wanted to biow whether )mnah would libe to sen'e 
on the net' Executive uith Bulahhai Desai, 01 he vioiild 
prefer to nominate Liaquat All IKhan. jinnah had kept the 
option Bemg an astute pohtician, jitoah now felt that hy 
pleading ignorance of the pact he was neither repudiating nor 
accepting it Wavell was shocked' ¥avell, above everi^thing, 
was a man of integrity, bke a true soldier he heheved in 
straightforward dealings. 

My veUtm with Ikqvat Ah were x’ety dnse. During tk 
Simla Conference we were thrown even closei together. Bula- 
hhai said that if jumah had not been consulted hy Liaquat 
during the negotiations, Liaquat had not spoken to him the 
truth He also added that if he had to chose between the two, 
he wonld rather heliesm Liaquat I quizzed Liaquat several times 
in dilerent ways to find out the truth. I can only say that 
Liaquat felt as much shocked hy the denial of his leader as 
any one else. 'Tn politics everything goes,” he would say, and 
leave it at that. A month later he pubhshed a vei^f eqmvocal 
explauatiOE. It was widely believed that it had been done “to 
save the face of his leader”. 

A further disappointment was in store for jmuah. Gandhi, 
even though imuted, excused himself &om attending the Con- 
ference, hut assured Wavell that he would he available for 
consultations. Thus not Gandhi but Abul Kalam Azad. "the 
Congress President”, and a "Muslim” at that, became the Con- 
gress counterpart of jinnah jinnah considered this a cunning 
dmee on the pait of Gandhi. Before the Conference started, all 
the iinitees were made to assemble on the terrace of the Ake- 
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regal Lodge, Jinnah caustically remaiked: “Have we come here 
for a hoise show or have we come foi serious business?" He 
speaally disliked a chair being offeied to Azad, who had pleaded 
iU-heaith. “If he is unwell," Jinnah remaiked, “he should he 
in hospital”. To Jmnah's suiprise, at a moment's notice, aE 
assembled weie requested to form into a low to be introduced 
to the Viceroy. WhEe the suggestion had no obvious lefeience 
to piotocol, it did happen that Azad was the first to he intro- 
duced. Jinnah, who had accidentally taken thnd place, petulant- 
ly moved down the row to place himself near the end of the 
hne. Tins did not go unnoticed. As he shook hands with the 
Viceioy, a shorter man, he continued to look beyond him, to- 
wards the skies. This also did not go unnoticed. Jinnah was 
a bom actor, and even in small gestmes he could be ternbly 
rude! 

If the Congiess leadeis on then part had shown pmdence, 
patience, tact and a little generosity between themselves, the 
Simla Conference offcicd them a gieat oppoitnmty to check- 
mate Jinnah. The Bulabhai-Liaquat pact signaEed a wonderful 
breakthiough so fai as the communal deadlock was concerned. 
If the Congress leadeis had adhered to it, with WaveE’s support 
and Liaquat’s help theie was every chance of its being fully 
implemented. But selfish reasons weighed as much with Jinnah 
as with top Congress leaders. 

The Congress Vorbng Committee met in Bombay in eaily 
June to consider the Viceroy's invitation and the Pact. The 
Bombay discussions revealed howevei that the Congiess atti- 
tude towards these weU-consideied and cleverly formulated 
proposals began to be senously influenced by personal and selfish 
considerations. The Bulabhai-Liaquat plan, foi good reasons, 
envisaged an interim anangement whereby the Executive 
Cound was to he lepiesentative of different sections and parties 
“in the Indian legislatuie”, as it was then constituted. It also 
specifically stated that “theie would be no gencial election 
either at the Centre or in the piovinces". The first condition 
by-passed the demand for Pakistan, ivithout in any way pre- 
judicing it, and the second the issue of “independence”, without 
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piejudiang the same. It was felt by Bulabhai Desai, Liaquat 
Ah Khan and the Viceioy that if the pioposed airangement 
worked successfully, and some of the fears of the Muslims and 
other mmonties were allayed, the way may be paved sooner 
than later foi a further bold step towards fuller freedom for 
an "united” rather than a “divided'' India Both parties saw 
things from different angles and agreed foi reasons of self- 
interest, Liaejuat realized that unlike Linlithgow, Wavell was 
not inchned to support the separatist demands of the league. 
Besides, even Linlithgow had encouraged these demands only 
to suit the erdgenaes of war, which no longer existed. If there 
vas a general electron, the League might lose even the little 
hold it now exercised in Sind, Assam and Bengal, and reduce 
its strength in the country and the Central Legislature Bula- 
bhai read the situation differently. With the league having 
considerably gained in following since 1942, whether through 
Government help or appeal to communal passions, there was 
little chance of reducing the league’s strength in the Central 
legishture in any general electron It was a gamble not worth 
the stakes. 

If the proposals were accepted, it followed that Desai and 
Imnah (the then leaders of the Congress part\' and the League 
m the Assembly) svould be invited to foim an mteiim govein- 
uretit at the Cenhe. The proposals further ran “They would 
then consult the groups in the Indian Legislature and submit 
iianies to the Governor-General for inclusion m the Executive 
Council.’' In expressing his puhhc approval nf the proposals 
Gandhi had carefully seen thioush all the subtle considerations 
that had golie into their foimiilaton and which had contributed 
to their acceptance hv Liaquat. Bulabhai hoped that Gandhiji 
^vould be their staunchest champion in the Working Committee. 
He suddenly found Gandhip concerned more with the flaws 
than rvrth the advantages In the Working Committee the 
proposals were not considered on meiit but in the light of 
personal ambitions. Key men in the High Command suddenly 
realized that, if the proposals were adopted, then, in the Centre 
in the PioYinces, important ministerial positions would 
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have to be filled only horn amongst existing membeis The 
provincial pattern of 1937 needed vital clianges since several 
piovincial Icadcis had gaitied and several had lost the High 
Command’s favoui A le shuffle would be difficult if the existms 
composition of the legislatmes remained umiteied In the 
Centre, a new Executive Council would m effect mean setting 
the pattern of a new Central Government Those joining it 
would have considerable powei They might remain m power 
till a final step towards independence was taken This mav be 
a ycai 01 ten yeais 

Abul Kalam Azad, as the Congress Piisident, and a Muslim 
at that, naturally enteitamed the vague feeling that if the 
choice of leadeiship was not confined to the existing members 
of the Assembly, he may be the logical numhei one on behalf 
of the Congress Sardar Patel, the head of the Congress Parlia 
mentary Boaid. felt that in the changed conditions he would 
he the appropriate peison to lead the Congress at the Centre 
Nehru, as (he chosen successor to Gandhi, and by all consideia 
tions the fittest and most popular choice to head the Cential 
Government, also felt that the choice of leadei should not be 
confined to the existing mcmbcis of the Assembly Thus by 
common consent, though for diveise ’'private" leasons, Bula 
hhai from a hero became the ktc iwti of bis Cotigiess col- 
leagues. The valid and vital reasons that required the initial 
choice to be confined to Bulahhai Desai and jinnah, were 
neither taken into account nor appmemted In an effort to 
gi\e calculated meanness a cloak rghteousness, Bulahhai 
was accused of negotiating the pact, not foi resolving a serious 
deadlock, hut to ensuie for himself the position of leader of 
the Executive by the hack door It was a foul hhel As m 
the case of Nanman and Siibhash Bose, a man to whom postei 
ity would have attributed one of the gieatest achievements of 
constructive statemanship was maliaously accused of peisonal 
motives He was made the victim of a most uncalled for mean 
and malevolent campaign of dniactei assassination 

Bulahhai, the architect of the pioposals, suddenly found that 
he had neithei fiiends noi admiieis and all aiound him were 
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only aicuseis I found bm, as I had eailiei found Suhhas 
aftei the Calcutta meeting of the All India Congiess Commute 
a most unhappy man, Duimg the Simla Confeience, he % 
not even consulted vyhen his advice was most needed T1 
Uagedy was heightened when the Congiess submitted its h 
of nommees to the Executive Council to the Viceiov Bulahhai 
name, which stood first m the Pact was omitted When 1 
approached Gandhiji for an explanation he was blandly to 
that theie had been lepoits that he was “accustomed to dun 
mg’’ To many of us if came as a smpnse that Gandhi]i, wl 
had knowmgly toleiated dunkmg in manv of the top leade 
of the Congiess foi yeais, should have suddenly invoked tl 
charge to justify a gioss injustice to Bulahhai If indulgen 
in alcohol was an offence, aigued Bulahhai. Motila] had be 
thiice elected Piesident of the Congress while openly admittii 
that he was not a tee-totaller It was well kno^vn that soi 
membeis of the Workmg Committee, quite a few piovmc 
Ministeis Congress membeis of the Legislatuie and ma 
membeis of the AICC freely indulged m dimling Gandb 
ivas certainly not unaware of it Bulahhai said he had play 
host to the Congiess President who was as much of a tee total 
as he was When Gandhiji asked Maulana Azad if the allegati 
was true, he said nothing The question was unnecessary, sir 
Gandhiji was well aware of the Maulana’s addiction to alcol 
and of seveial otheis Shocked by these tactics and utteilv c 
illusioned as to the political ethics of his accusers, Bulabl 
felt temhly depressed One day when the negotiations h 
leached a deadlock, he said to me, with teais in his eyes, tl 
he had been condemned hy the highest tvithout a heanng. a 
that his proposals had been stupidly sabotaged hy the vi 
people in whose mteiests they had been fiamed' 

Despite his detractors, Bulahhai, whose strength lay 
abihty and not in mtngne, latei again became a national be 
He volunteered to defend the officers of the Indian Natio 
Army charged with waging war and high treason befoif 
maitial law tiibunal The hnlhant manner in which he c 
ducted the defence before the maitial law tiibunal remim 
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a score of emment la-wyeis and ex-judges associated TOth hun 
of Biii'enhead and Simon, Fw hours, extending to neaily foui 
days, lie argued, almost without notes, keeping the membeis 
of the Tiihunal and the visitors spell-bound. Foi the fiist time 
since he relmquished practice, even Nehru bonowed a barnstei’s 
gown to join the legal luminaiies assisting Bulabhai m the 
defence. It was one of the gieatcst tiials of hisfoiy, and BuJa- 
bhai’s was voted by one and all a grand and historic perform- 
ance. Even after this, instead of honoming the greatest advocate 
of his time, a fine patnot and a most capable statesman, the 
High Command added meanness to calumny. To insure that 
Bulabhai was kept out as a potential rival, when lists were 
prepared for a latei election he was not even named a Congress 
candidate. No explanation was offered. No excuse given This 
gross injustice, and giossei iligiatitude on the pait of lus 
colleagues, pioved unhearahle. Bulabhai died soon afterwards 
of a heart attack. 

The Conference which liad been called to aeate an inteiira 
repiesentative Executive Council as an imtial step to M free- 
dom met only rfvice foi sessions lasting more than an houi, 
Eiist, on the day of its birth, the 26th of June, 1944. Last, on 
July 14 to proclaim its death and foi the performance of for- 
mal obsequies. Since the Congress and the League were now 
meeting as national parties and not as parties in the legis- 
latures, Jinnah insisted that no Miislim slmuld be nominated 
to the executive by the Congress even though its President 
happened to be an eminent Muslim, and none substituted by 
the Viceroy. The Viceroy wanted to nominate Kbizr Hayat 
Khan Tiwana, head of the Unionist Part}^ for ver)^ obvrous 
reasons. Jtnnah refused. Many things were however happen- 
ing behind the scenes, of which at the time no public notice 
could be taken, Actually Jinnah’s attitude was now dictated, 
not from strength, but from weakness. He made several pri- 
vate attempts to ca)o]e, persuade and finally biowbeat Kbizr 
Hayat rlito joining the League. Khizr refused to be drawn into 
any argument and pleaded that he was essentially a "simple 
lustic”, and he could not weai trvo masks at one time He 
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could not be in the League and yet head the Unionist Paity. 
jinnah’s difficulty was not only Khm. His executive was so 
full of ]ob-seekers, knights and Nawabs, that once he made up 
his bst he was likely to offend those he did not include. The 
Executive of the league m seaet session left it to Jinnah to 
prepare a list and hand ovei the same to the Viceioy. He 
made it known that he had done so. He bluffed both the 
Viceioy and the Executive ! He nevei made out a list and 
presented none to the Viceroy. The Viceioy made out his own 
bst from among the League leaders, which included fhmah. 

As time passed, with the Bulabhai Pact out of the way, 
enthusiasm m the Congiess Camp for the success of the Con- 
ference suddenly maeased. Three yeais of impiisomneut had 
wrecked many constitutions. Age was catching on fast so far 
as some of the prominent leadeis were conceined. In the 
beginning they wanted nothing less than the full loaf, They 
were now prepared foi half the loaf, in the hope that full 
independence would not be long in coming. In the beginning 
they had apprehensions and doubts about Waveil, But after he 
had met some of them in Simla they began to trust him. Even 
Gandhi considered him a real friend, Azad swore by him ! The 
Congress sent him its panel of names and was libeial enough 
to make the list comprehensive and "alkmhiacmg”. In pri- 
vate negotiations they made some generous offeis even to 
Jinnah and the League. 

Govind Bahabh Pant was delegated to open the negotiatiODS, 
He was a very wrong choice. Woise than Azad. He was 
selected because he had humility, which some top leadeis 
lacked. But Govind Ballahh Pant had been the Chief Minster 
of the United Provinces in 1937. Azad and the Congress were 
accused of keach of faith by Jinnah and the Muslim League, 
in not keeping to an alleged promise to include two repiesen- 
tatives of the League to form a Coalition Cabinet in UP. Thus 
the Jmnah-Pant negotiations opened in a spuit of distrust and 
ended m frustration. At this stage I suggested to Nehru to 
step into the negotiations himself as Jinnah and othei 
Muslim League leaders still trusted him He reluctantly agreed. 
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I took the preliminary step of inviting seveial guests to dinner, 
induding among them Nehiu and Liaquat Ah Khan. By then 
mutual consent I shifted guests and chairs in such a manner 
that the tivo finally sat dose to each othei. I was surpiised, 
and so were the guests, to notice how much they needed to 
talk. This tete-a-tete convinced Neliru that Jinnah would wel- 
come a meeting if such a meeting were tactfully arranged 
without loss of pride on either side. 

A meeting between tivo snobs when many eyes aie always 
turned oh theii movements became a diffiailt task. It was 
customary for Jinnah to come out of liis room after breakfast 
and sit m a raised coinci of the foyer of the Cecil, greeting 
everyone he knew, oi just silently watching people commg m 
or going out. Nehm had nevci stepped into the Ceal, except 
only once for my dmner. It happened that his sistei was amv- 
ing the next day. No accommodation was available in the hotel. 
The propnetorl offeied the use of one of his office-rooms foi the 
period of her stay. Before accepting the offei, I suggested to 
Nehru that it may be desiiable for him to "inspect the 
accommodation". Nehm agiecd. "Could you arrive punctually 
between lo and 10.30?" I requested Nehm flated up. "Non- 
sense," he said. "Wliy can’t I diop in at any tmie^ After all 
the office will still he there." “It is Uot always good to ask 
many questions," I interposed smilingly Nehm undeistood. 
Jinnah came out as usual. But m ordei not to take any chances, 
liaquat who was in the seaet moved up to him and engaged 
him in live conveisation. Nehra was dead punctual To 
heighten the casualness of the coincidence we first went to the 
piopnetoi’s office, and then slowly proceeded towards my 
loom. As the two got nearer, both, as good actois, gave a grin 
of recognition, as if awakened to each other’s unexpected pre- 
sence with surprise. A cordial shaking of the hands Mowed 
Nehm explained his mission. Jinnah equally casually asked if 
Nehui would like to have a cup of coffee in Jmnah’s loom. 
Nehm agiecd. The “casual” meeting ended at 1.30 pm. 
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I asked Nehru afterwards tf he had made any dent m 
jinnah’s armour. “I am afraid it is too late," he sard, “He is 
more opposed to ¥avell nominating Khizi than the Congress 
nominatiag Azad. I doubt if even Jitmah fully understands 
what Mi jmnah wants.” "Perhaps Su Pranas Mudie does ” 
I lemaiked m an under-breath. While Nehni was disappointed, 
he was now willing to make the most geneions concessions to 
win Muslim opinion both inside and outside the League. 
VaMhbhai Patel and his supporters m the Congiess had by 
now got reconciled to [mnah’s demand foi Pakistan. “If Jinnah 
wants Pakistan," Vallabhbhai, according to Dr Khan Sahib, 
was believed to have said at this time, “let him have it. Let 
him take with him those Muslims who want to ]oin him m 
his new heaven, and also all the Muslim goon das, pimps and 
piostitates."2 When I met Dr Khan Sahib in the hotel, he was 
terribly upset. How could any Congiess leader, he said, think, 
least of all talk, of Pakistan when a Congiess government 
still ruled m the Frontier 

Patel explained later that, even if Pakistan was accepted in 
principle, only those aieas rn which Muslims were in a majo- 
rity, and which deaded to form a sepaiate State, would go to 
Pakistan. If the Frontier decided to remain with India, it was 
aheady connected with India through Kashmir, so it would 
remain part of the main subcontinent, Nobody, including 
Jinnah, however had any clcai idea as to what would consti- 
tute Pakistan, and how independent and sovereign India and 
Pafastan would be of each other, if and when a division was 
deaded upon, and how Hmdu oi Muslim ruleis and their 
States and people would fit into the new pictuie. It was any- 
body’s guess 1 
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Tlie Puppets Rebel 


“The puppets have walked out of the show/' said my reporter 
as I was rushing through the corndors to attend the annual 
session of the Princes' Chamber, “Sn/’ he said, “believe it or 
not, the worms have turned. This spells the end of the British 
in India." It was unbehevable, but tiue. The annual meetins 
of the Chamber had been called for the 4th of December. On 
September 15, 1944, the Standing Committee of the Chambei 
of Princes had passed a resolution expressing “grave mis- 
givings and apprehensions" about the future relationship iwth 
the Crown, and wanting an assurance that their “treaty rights 
shall remain unimpaired” and that this relationship “cannot 
and should not be transfened to any thii-d party" wthout the 
consent of the States concerned. While negotiations wcie 
going on between the Viceroy, Lord Wavell, the Congiess and 
the League, the Princes felt that without being consulted, 01 
without their consent, their existing relationship with the 
“Paramount Power" should not he tonsferred to the new 
government of a free India, or of Pabstan. When the Cham- 
ber met, the Viceroy disallowed the lesoluhon. The Pnnces 
walked out. So did the Viceroy. The Standing Committee of 
the Piinces sent m their resignation. Eighty princes then met 
non-ofiinally under the Presidentship of the Maharaja of 
Gwalior and unanimously endorsed the resolution passed by 
the Standing Committee. I never saw the pnnces, who weie 
hitheito known as a set of profligate poltroons, so excited and 
so detemined to assert theii “rights". 
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Two decades had changed the Princely Older considerably. 
In the old days they arrived m expensive cars with a colourful 
retinue of attendants and aides, and a loadful of concubines. 
They hired palatial bungalows at exorbitant lents. Pimps, 
prostitutes and danang women did a loaring business, So did 
jewellers, drapers and supplieis of expensive sons. Majestic 
Bhnpinder Singh of Patiala, with his hundied-odd wives, 
Ahvai, known for his colouiful Rolls Royces and notorious for 
whippmg favourite women and horses alike, Ganga Singh of 
Bikaner with his aiistoaatic whiskers, his camel batterv and 
his caipet of wild grouse, Ranji, the champion cricketer and 
the collector of rare carpets, had all disappeared, leaving behind 
myths and fables of then imperious ways and princely extra- 
vagance Most of tbe princes of the new geneiation still lived 
expensively by common standards, but instances of wasteful 
extravagance were laie. Although some of the luleis had built 
palatial houses in the capital, most of them had been lequisi- 
tioned during the war. By and large the new generation pre- 
fened to stay in hotels. They found greater entertainment at 
less expenditure in the company of pleamie-seeking WACCls 
than in a harem of conenhines, in dancing to the Rhumba and 
the Fox Trot than in watching Katbnk and Oddisst by tradi- 
tional professionals. Many had manied modem, educated, cul- 
tured girls who introduced mixed paities and gave a new 
orientation to the social life of the Older. 

Jayaji Rao Scindia assumed ruleisbip of Gwalioi in his 
early twenties. He found the hundied-room palace with its 
mammoth haUs and marble corridors too large, the fifty-odd 
elephants an extravagance, and the mini-train his father rode 
m for pleasure an expensive toy. He moved his personal secre- 
tanat into the palace, and shifted himself into a "modest” 
Aiee-storied, twenty-roomed mansion in the neighbourhood. 
He reduced the number of elephants, hut increased the number 
0 horses. Accoidmg to some, his winnings 'on the race course 
almost paid for the stables and fresh leplaccments. The mini- 
ten was commercialized and in a decade paid not only the 
oiiginal outlay, but also a recurring profit. He married a 
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Deputy CoUectoi’s daughtei, a girl of sound education and 
leBnement, with whom he fell in love at fiist sight, instead of 
seeking a bride from the pimcely older. Sadul Singh of Bikaner 
was neither biilant nor an exhibitionist like his fathei. At 
the same time he was not as lavish oi as extravagant m per- 
sonal expenditure. He started building up the State from wheie 
his fathei left o5, and cutting down expenditure where his 
father had begun. 

Yadavender Singh of Patiala seemed an unsophisticated 
plebeian in the presence of the imperious Bhupender Singh, 
his father. He had inheiited from his fathei a love foi sports, 
especially cricket, but not Ins weakness for mobihsing a harem. 
When Bhupender Singh died, the first concern of the new 
Maharaja was to dispose off the harem, along with elephants, 
horses, dogs and an aimy of haugers-on, His father ran five 
guest-houses, and they weic always full. Guests lemembeied 
to come and foigot to leave. Yadavender Singh maintained only 
one guest-house, and so quickly disposed off the guests that they 
had diffiailty finding an excuse foi a second meal. 

As “elders" to this younger geneiation cmeiged two out- 
standing personalities, who in turn seived as Chancellors of the 
Chamber of Princes aftel the disappeaiance of the old guard 
They were the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar and the Nawab of 
Bhopal. Both had been reared rn the hard school of life, and 
not in the soft pampering atmosphere of palaces. Until his 
uncle Ranji died and willed him as his successor, Jam Sahib 
never imagined that he would become a ruler He was then 
a Colonel in the Indian Array, living a ragged life m the 
North-West Prontier, where for political reasons wars were 
arranged overnight and peace was purchased within the hour. 

In his spare time he bought Teheran and Bokhara carpets at 
low prices from tubal peddlers, and sold them at high prices 
to his princely friends and “patrons", keeping the best for him- 
self. Six feet tall, almost elepliantine'in build, Jam Sahib loved 
good food with the gusto of a gorumet and an atmosphere of 
elegance. He had spent his student days at Camhndge. He was 
well informed, versatile and tactful. He had all the makings of 
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a political!, the constructive approach of a statesman, and the 
|iitessc of a bom diplomat He was a gifted speaker He pre- 
served a dignity, which attracted respect, coupled with a frank- 
ness which induced confidence. He had a great sense of humour 
and had a iich fund of stories drawn both from army life and 
the pnncely order. 

Tk Nawab of Bhopal was a Pathan by birth and a prince 
by adoption. He succeeded his aunt who ruled ovei Bhopal for 
neaily three decades and died without naming a successor. 
Educated at Ahgaih and hy pnvate tutors in England, he was 
neither conservative in enfoiong sex segregation too stnctly in 
the palace, noi hbeial enough to allow the same freedom to 
women as some of the othei princes Bke Gwalior, Patiala, 
Jaipui or the Jam Sahib, Life in the harem was fairly gay, 
but was the exclusive privilege of the luler and some of his 
intimate relations and attendants. Outside the harem he lived 
the life of a British country gentleman, He was of medium 
build, sturdy and athletic. He was a man of lare commonsense 
and remarkable tact— the type whose right hand need never 
kiio\\vyhat the left hand did. It was this lemarkable ipiality 
that enabled him, the first Musbm piince, to be elected more 
than once to be Chancellor of the Chambei of Piinces, of 
which nmet)' pei cent were Hmdus, He had the confidence of 
Gandhi and Nelim and at the same time was hand in glove 
with Jmnah. A stage had been reached when no one knew 
whether he was acting on behalf of Gandhi and Nehm to 
influence Jmnah to return to nationalism, or was working with 
Jmnah to strengthen the Muslim League and sahotaoe the 
plans of the Congress, ^ 

It svas during this transitional period m 1944 that I spent 
a few days with bun. During the fifteen-odd years since he 
assumed miersliip, Bhopal had not materially improved the 
economic condition of his people, hut as a show-piece he had 
built up a picturesque modem township overloobng the lake. 
The tmwhip offeied a telhng contrast to the spiawhng old 
aty with Its nckeG^ homes, nanow streets, and still nanower 
lanes stinking ^vith the smell of open diains and mounds of 
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accumulated garbage. This was the stoiy not only of Bhopal 
but of many other Indian States, where lulers had moved into 
new modem colonies built foi themselves, leaving the geneial 
populace m congested, dilapidated old cities with pnmitive 
sanitary conditions and low economic standards, 

With Bhopal the biihlm was a bit of a iitual He smoked 
the liukkff with a gusto that few lovers of Lady Nicotine could 
match. The Imkkn was not only brought before and aftei 
dinnei, but almost followed him wherevei he went. Even on 
the race couise I saw Bhopal and the Intklm moving togethei, 
the attendant keeping pace with the guigling sounds. It was 
only Avhen we were on a shoot that the liuklm was not in 
e\ddence. I was told that even the guigling sound of a Intkltfl 
was enough to scaie away a tiger, We were staying at his 
picturesque hunting lodgel, and had gone deep into the jungle, 
myself shooting the scene with my camera, and my companions 
shooting biids and Big game with their nfles, As we weie 
letuming, the car broke an axle on a bump in tbe road. 
The follow-up car was expected to leave the lodge aftei an 
hour. Meanwhile, a bullock-cart passed by. "Would you like 
to ride a bullock-cait or walk till the car is repaired or the 
follow-up cai arrives?” asked Bhopal. I expressed no prefer- 
ences, but His Highness suggested we enjoy a lide in the 
bullock-cait, an expenence rare in the life of both of us. The 
Nawab was diessed in a sliikori's bieeches and an open .sbiit, 
while I was wearing convenliona! khadi His Highness warned 
me not to reveal his identity to the caitman, which I would 
not have done in any case. As we were getting into the cart, 
the caitman suggested that we take a gun along since the 
]uiigle load was not altogether safe. As the Nawab went to 
get a gun fiom the car, the cartman asked me who my com- 
panion was I told him that he was one of the Nawab's 
sliik£it:s.2 When we had settled down to the heavy joltings 
of the slow cart, I asked the cartman how he managed to 
negotiate the jungle without a gun. “Theie is always a lisk, 
he said, "but tbe beasts do not molest us. They just pass by, 
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But, sir,” lie added, "they can smell a sluBcn. And ’when they 
see one, they are likely to attack in self-defence." At this 
naive remark ive both gave a good laugh. The cartman could 
not understand whether we approved or disapproved of what 
he had said. In his churlish frankness, he continued: "Sir, it 
might be rude to say so, hut I assure you we would rather 
have the heasts than the sliikaiis. For mamtaming a few 
sIiifefiHs in employment and for the vicanous pleasure of 
enjoying a shoot once in a while, His Highness is losing 
millions, and the people are getting pooiei and poorer A 

I almost wanted to change the topic, when the Narvab 
asked him how he came to such a conclusion, and why he was 
so much against sbilenris. "You shbrts,” he said, "come foi 
a day or two with His Highness, hut leave the heasts scared 
and angry. They just go mad afterwaids for weeks" But that, 
he said, was comparatively a small mattei. "This is not just a 
jungle,” he said, pointing to rows and rows of broad-leaved 
trees “Here is miles and miles of the finest timher It is a 
gold mine, if only His Highness piefened to sell the timber, 
lather than preserve the jungle.” For the first time I looked 
closely at the trees. 1 saw some of the finest teak growing for 
miles around. Before the cartman could impart more of his 
rustic wisdom, our car had overtaken us. His Highness handed 
the cartman a hundied-iupee note and thanked him for ohei- 
ing us the nde and his advice, “But you are the Nawab Sahih. 
sir, Alvjdh, I have been a fool talking nonsense like this," and 
he fell flat on the gi'ound m obeisance, "How do you brow." 
asked the Nawab. "No slulmit would give me even a rupee 
for riding in my bullock-cart 

Bhopal at this time was wotlang on a plan of Confederation. 
Tk confederate areas ueie to consist of groups of small and 
big States pooled together with provinces rvith Muslim majoi- 
mes and Hindu minonties, all soveieign m their intemal 
Mmrs, except foreign afiairs, defence and communications, 
iiiis was, however, for the consumption of the Congiess and 
the Fnnees. To [innah, privately, he had sold the idea of not 
one but two confederations. One of groups of States whose 
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luleis could be ofFaed bettei tarns than the Congiess could 
offer, and who could either by sea or land create a common 
bolder to confedeiate with Pakistan, the lest to confedeiate 
with India oi remain independent, as they liked 

Accoiding to this scheme, Hydeiabad, a Hindu State with 
a Muslim ruler could be brought into the Pakistan confedei? 
tion, eithei by getting an opening to the sea to the hmbour 
of Masulipatnani, oi, if India lemained obdurate, by negotiating 
with the Poituguese foi an opening through Goa Kashmii had 
a Hindu imler with a majority of Muslims He could be coerced 
through local agitation to join Pakistan lathei than India 
Bhopal was insular, mth a dominant Hindu popuhtion The 
whole plan of the Nawab impinged on his ihiliti'- to rvm ovei 
a whole gioiip of big and small States, lying betrveen Bhopal 
and Junagadh, 'which offeied an opening to the sea 

Bhopal appioached the fam Sahib and others rvith his seaet 
plan of grouping togethei western States wnth a possible con 
nection with Bhopal The shiewd [am Sahib at once saw through 
the plan When I divulged the plan to Nehru, he just dismissed 
it as a day dream So I ai ranged a meeting betsveen Sardai Patel, 
[am Sahib, Patiala Gwaliot and Baldev Singh 5 Patel, the realist, 
quickly saw through the smistci plan and asked the Jam Sahib 
and otlieis to help destroy it “You manage yom fiiends m the 
big States, and leave the smaller Stales to me,” said the Sardai 
He was a man of few words but fim decisions 

India had a total of five hundred States Of these only eighty 
01 ninety were substantial and of these less than thiee dozens 
could be called majoi "Wkicn I published a few days later the 
outlines of the Bhopal-Jinnah plan, theie was a gieat commotion 
among the princes— espeaallv the luleis of the smallei States 
One saw the hand of the Saidai, when the States met separate 
ly, to considei then special pioblems, thereby lepudiating 
indirectly the leadership of Bhopal They exquessed the feai 
that they weie likely either to he ignored, oi absorbed by the 
bigger States The bigger States realized that a stage had been 
leached when they should negotiate diiectly with leadeis of 

^Tliey met sccrctl\ it my house 
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Indian opinion, instead of leaving it to the Viceioy oi to 
Bhopal Bhopal had hitherto leseived to himself the light of 
conducting all negotiations, but actually he had been running 
with the hare and hunting with the hounds. Despite Bhopal's 
opposition this deasion was earned. Bhopal resigned as Chan- 
cellor m protest. He expected the prmces to express legiet and 
to peisuade him in the usual piincely mannei to withdraw his 
resignation. To his surprise, the lesignation svas accepted. 
Yadavendei Smgh of Patiala, the pio-Chancelloi, was elected 
Chancellor instead. 

This came as a shock to Jinnah who had hanked so much 
on the consummation of a plan which had enlaiged the con- 
cept of Pabstan to covei moie than one-thiid of the aiea of 
India. The princes, the ministeis, the leadeis of the States’ 
Peoples’ Conference, all m their own way, had now enteied 
the field of political negotiations with Indian leaders. 
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My visits to the race couise weie laie My inteiest in hoises 
and races casual. The race course m Delhi was no moie than 
a track with improved buck enclosures for the stewards and 
the elite. The Viceroy visited it only on festive occasions. The 
pation saint here was the Commandenn-Chief. The horses 
phed during week days pulhng guns, army trucks or tongas. 
On Saturdays they competed in races. Tote windows faced 
both sides of the enclosiue, theiehy peimitting chauffeiiis, 
butlers, and batman to bet without paying an entrance fee. 

A bearded butler in a golden sash was telling the two 
juniois aiound him to buy “win” for No. 6 and “place” foi 
No. 3, the latter being the hoisc iidden by a smart armv officei 
No. 6 was a tall, heavy gelding which seemed to have 
pulled at guns in the Remount Depot and been bon-owed for 
the race. The rider was also a tall, heavy girl who was having 
a hard time keeping control of the horse, The bearded butlei 
was challenged by the doubteis. “look at that camel and that 
lady who looks as if she will fall off, if the hoise gets into a 
cantei.” “This is Delhi he said. “A few years ago, the Nizam 
Bahadui was heie on one of his lare visits. He came to the 
race couise as the guest of the Viceroy, He had been sittmg 
listlessly through eveiy race, till his ADC diew his attention 
to the race in which the Viceioy’s own horse ivas listed, The 
Nizam loudly gave the name of the Viceioy’s horse to the 
ADC, but in a whisper asked him to buy a dozen tickets foi 
“place”. 
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“As It tia^pened the Yiceio/s ho® get 'place'* but did not 
wm The Nizam explained to the perplexed ADC as he receiv- 
ed his wmings 'The horse was m no shape to win. But it 
belonged to the Viceroy So I felt certain it would get 'place' 
h I had betted on W I would have risked my money and 
my leputation as a good judge of hoises But now we have 
pleased the Viceroy, we get our money back, and no one can 
say I am a bad judge of horses ' " I liked the story and the way 
the bearded veteran told it In between sentences he sprouted 
mouthfuls of betel jUice on the tote window "Tlus now is the 
amateur’s race,” he continued ‘‘They have not given hei 
name,” he sard confidentially "But she is lord "Wavell’s 
daughter Bebeve me, horse or no horse, iider or no ndei, the 
smart major is only there to ensure she wins You will see, 
she will" The heavy girl on the big heavy horse did m and 
I got more than my money’s worth, enhancing my reputation 
as a good judge of "horses” 

Miss ¥avell suddenly assumed impoitance in Lord ¥aveFs 
unpiedictable career when he became Viceroy Her loraance 
became unexpectedly entangled m the web of Indian politics 
She fell m love wth one of the aides of the Viceroy Whether 
he was the same army oficer who insured hei ivin a few years 
earlier 01 someone else, I wouldn’t bow This was Au^st, 
1946 Wavell'sViceroyallyoffive years had another three 
years to go The Cabinet hhssion, aftei prolonged negotiations 
an juggling with words and fcimulae to appease |jnnah oii 
the one hand and satisfy the Congress on the other, bad ended 
Wn a declaiationi which neithei paity could easily imect nor 
wholly accept Every sentence m it had a double meanmm 
every paiagraph was couched m confusion, and the declaration 
a a whole had a vaguen^ which only the sldl and the 

« ? ° was 

mean to cover moie than it revealed It was so framed that 

Aad Ht a he hmelf w,, A, ‘hotho,” Mv ,t 

tr:: 

'Oa May 
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veunciilnr Nehru diid Patel thought it iias not the whole 
biead they had oidercd, but a substantial pait of it to offci 
satisfaction 

The dedaiation had two paits The fiist called for the 
setting up of an inteinn goveininent The second laid down the 
pioceduie foi the election of representatives to the Constituent 
Assembly. It divided the existing piovinces into thiee gtoups 
Gioup A to consist of piovinces with a Hindu majority, 
Gioup B to mdude piomnces like Northwestern Fiontier, 
Sind, Baluchistan and the Punjab, Group C to consist of 
Bengal and Assam. After the preliminaiy meetmg of the 
conshtution-fiaming body, the repiesentatives of the provinces 
weie to meet m their respective sections The sections weie to 
diaw up the respective constitutions for each. As a middle-tier 
the plan provided that such sections as so deaded could foim, 
with other sections so willing, gioups to foimulate group 
constitutions A province could if il so desiied opt out of the 
group to which it belonged No province, however, or section 
could secede from the union for the fiist ten years The Indian 
States weie to join the Union at the top in the same mannei, 
and retain residuary powers hke the other provinces, with 
option to form groups betw'een themselves 

Nehru did not like the three tier anangement, noi the undue 
emphasis on communal majonty and mmonty areas But the 
fact that the Bntish had finally accepted the idea of a sovereign 
Constituent Assembly appealed to him 

Gandhi alone saw that the seemingly good apple was rotten 
at the coie Left to hmiself, Gandhi would have rejected the 
Cabinet Mission's offei, if the Bntish could only just quit But 
he found his colleagues eager to snatch powei and prepared 
for compi onuses 

Nehiu presided ovei the AICC meeting in Bombay The 
AICC deaded to accept both the shoit-temi and the long range 
plan contained in the May i6 dedaiation Jinnali and the 
Counal of the Mushm League had already done so Both 
parties mteipieted the "giouping” part of the decliiation in 
then own way, without challenging the mlerpietation of the 
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othei Loid Wavell invited Nehru as head of the Congress 
Party to form an laterim govcinmeiit vvith the League if 
possible Uulile the Congress leadeis, }mnah had lead the 
tkkation correctly, audits very deal meaning that the initial 
gioupmg was to he "compulsory” Withdrawal fiom it could 
only be by a majoiity vote of the section and not a province 
He theiefore felt sme that the Congress would reject the 
declaration In that case the Viceioy would have no option 
but to invite the league to form an intermi goYeinment 
Jiimab pleaded Ibat tbe Congress had not endorsed in all its 
unpkations the May i6 offer The league only had and 
therefore should have been invited to foim the interim gmein 
ment Wavell seemed unobhgmg Hence the league beaded to 
leject the offer to join the interim government It went further 
and feed August i6 as "Duect Action” day War ell nevei 
expected Jinnah to take such a desperate step Having invited 
Nehru, he rushed a messenger to lecall the invitation It was 
too late Nehru had leceived the communication and wntten 
back accepting the offer 

Miss Wavell's marnage was duly feed for some time in 
Maich, 1947 The event was in a way to be histone It was the 
fiist marnage of a Viceioy’s daughter to be celebiated dunno 
his Viceroyalty and m India No tare was lost in sending out 
invitations to guests who included top pohtiaans, nch princes 
big landlords, tnluytirs, busmessmen and industnaiste To 
the select even a suggestive list of mesente Miss Wave]] 
"would appreaate”, with pnees and where they could be pro 
cured, was disaeetly sent by one of the aides, seenungly trvino 
to be helpful "on his own” As the date of the wedding drew 
ncai Wave!! found politics taking twnsts and turns too compli 
rated for bis age and his army background 

It w the motnmg of Septemher j 1946 Ganiihi had men 
vety H,ly Hus day the Congtss Cabmet had to he »om is 
Oaiidh, mt sfaying m what had thes come to be esphesssti 
a lv Isown the “Ihangi Monf My, ,t n haidlv a 
tolony s™ ly, If TO very sslie Gandhi to dl a spade a 
spade *e the nvispeis and the scavengers iveie conmned 
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To him they were “Hanjans’*, the children of God. In planning 
the new capital, LutyensS had never thought of them’ Driving 
down Funchkum Road, if you turned left Behind the Talkatoia 
police station, you entered a small lane. In this, these men with 
then daik, diity, foul-smellmg caits, their bony oxen, their 
shrivelled, half-naked wives and children, ciowded togethei in 
miprovised shelters— the lowhest among the homeless, iii the 
gaiden aty of New Delhi. 

Gandhi had often surprised fiicnds and shocked his aitics, 
by changmg abodes, alternating bet\veen palaces of plutoaats 
and the mud huts of the peasants Birla House, a spacious two- 
storeyed mansion, whcie he had been staying off and on, 
since the death of Di Ansari, had during these months become 
a hostel for "approved” Congress politicians It was a bit over- 
crowded. Gandhi had a large entoniage which placed a stiain 
on the richest of hosts, not because of what they ate and how 
much, but because of their flexible number, and even moie 
because of the variety of the dietary fads they practised. They 
rcpiesented a gastronomic laboratory. He foresaw that his stay 
in Delhi this time may be of an indefinite duration. He there- 
fore thought of camping somewhere cheaply, rathei than 
accept the hospitality of any of his nch admirers. Yet, in what- 
ever he did there was a touch of the spectacular. "Friends" 
searched for a locality, which could be politically challenging 
and privately cheap. The choice finally fell on this obscure, 
dusty, dirty lane inhabited by the families of bJmgicSj beyond 
wliich stretched the undulating “ridge”. 

For the first few days, life was simple and unexciting. A 
couple of reed and bamboo huts went up. Prayer meetings were 
held in the open. The bliangies weie proud and thrilled! They 
felt as if God had come to sanctify their dusty street, Soon the 
number of huts inoeased The existing oJies assumed moie 
agreeable shapes and comfoitable forms. Telephones began 
ringing. The limousines of princes, cais of businessmen and 
high officials, even Rolls Royces and Daimlers fiom the Vice- 
roy’s House sticamed tbiough the little lane, 

“The architect and designer of Nerv Delhi. 
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On tins second day of SepteinBei, when the blinugics had 
gone coliectog garbage and mgbtsoil. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Rajendra Piasad, Asaf All, Sarat Bose, 
Baldev Singh and others reached the Bhangi Colcmv m luxury 
limousines Gandhi had diafted a code of instiuctions ^vhich 
he expected his visitors to follow when the\ embarked on 
their new career Gandhi offered a bioad smile to each With 
his own hands he placed a little vermillion on each one’s 
forehead and then "wished them success Aftei receiving 
Gandhi’s iilassings, Nehru and his colleagues motoied to the 
Viceiof’s House, where m the tiaditional Duibai Hall they 
were sworn in They had formed the first "National Cabinet”, 
announced Nehru on the ladio “This is no Cabinet ” giowled 

ct 

juinah 'Tou ]ust cannot rurn a donkey into an elephant by 
calling It an elephant ” Jinnah was sore 
The mtenm government trulv was not a "Cabinet” It was 


notesenas effective as the old "Executive Council’ me 
Viceioy was stll supreme Emopean olEcials exeiased a great 
deal of pcfwer-espeaahy for mischief 
Patel was a realist A tj'pical paity boss, generous to friends 
and ruthless to opponents, using bs power as much to keep 
party contiol m hs own hands as to use the machmei-v of the 
partt foi the good of the country He suffered Nehru because 
the country and the party needed him and because he himself 
could not do ivithout him If he had bettei health and less 
devotion to Gandhi he may have perhaps made an open bid 
foi dictatorship But he preferred to rule without weann^ the 
cioivn He became Nehru's Deputy 

Nehm took charge of Foreign Affairs and acted as Vice 
President of the Council Since the Bxecutae Ctnmnl did not 
meet often enough he did not have much to do There weie 
no oreign embassies except perhaps a personal representative 
0 he American President. George Merrel, and Gen Ian 
Mackav the Austrahan High Commissionei 

h]m Babu took chaige of Food only to learn that there 
asteinbk shortage of food and no means to meet the 
s or ge e learnt also that the food shortage could equally 
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be a food sui-plus. The pioduction, supply and consumption 
figuies had been so handled by imaginative officeis m the 
Secietaiiat that they could swell into a sui-plus, or shrink into 
a famine, to suit the needs of the Food Mmistiv. Vallabhbhai 
Patel took the Home poitfolio. Contiol of the Home Mmistiy 
meant complete control of the admmistiative machineiy and 
control of the ICS. Vallahhbhai, however, could not assume 
moie than a semblance of control. Due to the juachmations 
and malevolent intentions of some of the Euiopean officials and 
Muslim underlings, the machineiy began woiking openly to 
piomote “lawlessness and disoidci” in the country. 

By October, Jinnah had afteithoughts. He finally agieed to 
send repiesentatives of the Muslim League to join the mteiim 
government. Jiunah’s list was both a surprise and a shock to 
his suppoiteis. For one thing, he did not include himself. When 
I asked him latci why he had not nominated himself, he said, 
“It was not an act of modesty, I assure you. But I seriously 
feel that no good is going to come out of this mtenm govein- 
ment. It can, howevei, do harm to the Muslims. I only ivanted 
some people who could prevent such harm,” To another 
correspondent, he said, “Frankly, only second-iate men weie 
needed, but I have sent in some first-class men also," His 
lefereuce was probably to his chief lieutenant, Liaqiiat All 
Khan. Another surprise m his list was an obscure Icadei of the 
depiessed classes, one Jogendra Nath Mandal. Mandal was 
ncilhei a Musbm noi a member of the Muslim league. Jinnah 
had carliei insisted that thc^ League alone should nominate 
Muslims, and the Congress, non-Muslims. But when it came 
actually to nominating five lepiescntatives of the League, he 
included a Hindu from the depiessed classes. It shocked his 
suppoitcrs and his aitics. Jinnah explained with a chuckle: 
“It may seem inconsistent, but why should the care of back- 
waid classes be the monopoly of the Congiess and GandhH” 
“But they are Hindus," I piotested. "So are the so-called 
‘nationalist* Muslims, Muslims,” he said. "Believe me, Mandal 
is more independent than most of them.” 

Nehru and his colleagues soon realized that the Intenm 
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Government was a fraud— a snare to toi'pcdoe the Constituent 
Assembly and to male Congress leaders look like fools The 
League representatives openly sided with ¥avell and served 
as the henchmen of European reactionaries m the services and 
outside. 

Meanwhile, seiious communal disturbances started in Bengal 
Reports poured in of a massacre in Calcutta, and savage brutal 
cainage m Noalhah Gandhi left his camp m the Bhangi 
Colony, and proceeded to Bengal His was a brave ventuie 
iindeitaken m the face of teirible odds, at a time when even 
sober men had become insane He had no deterrent ei^cept his 
capaaty to absorb the violence and the insanity of the bigots 
and the bullies m lumself The day he left the Bhangi Colony 
foi this gieat adventuie, he said to us with intense pain, but 
m a soft assured voice* "And if it comes to it you will witness 
what it IS to joyfully die, inch by mch, limb by limb, part by 
part, in slow degrees, in the service of nonviolence and in 
obedience to the iniiei voice " 


Gandhi had hardly reached the first of the major centres of 
disturbances m Noakhah, when news came of the Bihar holo- 
caust, where Hindus had repeated m measure of violence, 
though not in rape, conversion and pillage, what had happen- 
ed in Bengal [he intenra goveinment grew more and moie 
into a house divided. In Cabinet meetings, men ike Nishtai 
and Ghazanfar Ah employed, sotto vocc, crude epithets withili 
Nehiu's hearing to provoke and annoy him Nehru and his 
colleagues continued to piotest to Wavell, but they bung on 
to (hen posts almost to the point of losinv face 
Meanwhile, the Horae Goveinment began to feel conceined 
Apart flora what had happened in Calcutta, Noalhah and 
Bihai. rcpoits of some of the officials saying to the victims of 
communal violence to go to Gandhi, Nehru and Patel, of some 
of them openly planning League strategy to paralyse the 
udmrrastiattou, also reached London RfFaveh was suddenly 
mvifed ,0 TOt England, with Nehm rad Imnah, aao»m,ed 

W Mdtv Smgh and liacpat Ah Khar. Ub to all too 
unexpected' 
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The ¥avell-Nehm-Jinnah contingent made the flight to 
london on an Amencan Aimy plane, with impiovised seats foi 
the passengers. Tlie journey was slow, lougli and unexciting 3 
Wavell spoke to Nehiu twice and twice to Jinnah. Nehm 
offered Jinnah his greetings as they touched the first stop, 
[innali gi'inningly asked what Nehm had been leading. Nehra 
had been scanning the lepoits of the planning body he had 
eailiei setup within the Congiess. “Still planning!” Jinnah 
lemaiked blandly. 

On ariival in London, Nehra lealized foi the fiist tune that 
the Congress had been cheated. In a fresh dedaiation (Decem- 
bei 6) the Cabinet made it cleai that the piovmces belonging 
to groups A and ff, i.e. Punjab, Sind, North-West Piontier, 
Baluchistan and Bengal and Assam, had been given no mitial 
choice but to sit with their gioups to fiame their respective 
constitutions. Tliey could only get out of the designated group 
after the constitution had been framed and that too by a 
majoiity vote of the "gioup”. This meant that the fate of the 
frontier was linked up with Sind, Punjab and Baluchistan, and 
the fate of Assam rested on the combined Muslim nUmeiical 
stiength of Bengal and Assam. The Cabinet was not willmg to 
refer the matter to the Federal Court, as the Congress sug- 
gested. Jinnah pompously declared that the matter was not 
justiaable. By this intei'pietation, the minoiity community in 
these gioups could decide the fate of the majonty in other pio- 
vinces, and also of the country in whicli the Muslims were 
less than one-fourth of the population. 


^ Hie manner in which our special reporter, P D Sharraa, made the trip 
tells something of the harards and the reporting difficulties of those days. 
All requests to the Viceroy by the new Vice President of the Executive 
Council, Nehru, had been turned down But when a sportive American 
Air Force pilot heard that an Indian correspondent could not be talen 
m the Viceregal plane, he olfcrcd to carry him as '“cargo” in the plane 
tahing the luggage of the Viceroy and piirty Shatnia did the trip labelled 
"cargo" Nehru and Jinnah were surprised when they found Sharma 
waiting to greet them at the London airport It happened that the Wavell 
plane was delayed at Malta on account of mechanical trouble and the 
cargo plane arrived a couple of hours ahead of the party 
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Vallablibhai T.vrote plaintively to Cnpps ^ "All of us here 
feel that there has been a betrayal ” Nehiu jUst swallowed the 
gross injustice His only justification for not tearing up the 
fraud, and walbng out of the inteiim goverrnnent, was that 
they did not wish to "add to our enemies” 

Hehiu and others met Gandhi at a Noakhah village for 

a 

advice His advice was logical and unassailable While the 
Congress, or the inteiim government at the Centre, niav be 
committed to a pai hollar couise of action, he said, tlieie was 
nothing to prevent Assam, the Noith West Fronhci, even parts 
of the Punjab and Bengal flora lefusing to join then assigned 
gioups, if the majont)^ of then lepiesentatives elected to the 
Constituent Assembly so dended Even the Congress could 
"not compel” a unit agamst the will of the people In that 
eveut, the Congress may have to allow Assam and the North- 
West Fionher Province to "secede from the Congiess for the 
purpose of the Constituent Assembly” All this “would be in 
accoidance with the Cahmet Mission’s declaration”. But 
Gandhi’s hold advice fell on deaf ears 
Wavell did not expect to he cashiered at this time Worse- 
to he openly censured for his ineptitude Attlee felt Wavell 
had bungled. He was ordered to (put. It was the traditional 
method of the Bntish to make a scapegoat of someone for poli- 
tical failures The old wai horse got a bad lack at a wrong 
time His daughters maraage was on hand 
It now turned into a tame affair It reflected the difference 
taen a Viceroy in powei and a Viceroy under dismissal 
Bere were plenty of notable guests 'There were a large mnn- 
ber of presents on display, some very costly, some unusually 
attoctive But there weie whispers about princes who had 
oidered emerald and ruby necklaces and decided at the last 
moment m favour of aockery and cutlery Some who had 
chosen Windsor” feniture with Fiench tapestry and changed 
over to indigenous styles svith less expensive covenngs NeW 
More had a Viceroy wed his daughter m India Never before 
had a Viceroy been "dismissed” before his term ' I was at a lost 

^Dgc 15 1946 
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piopeity auction a few months latei. A mounted tiger-head 
attracted my attention. Mine was a small bid, Even then the 
hammei fell in my favour. The head caiiied a card tied to the 
collar • ‘To Loid Wavell— New Delhi". Below was the official 
notation : “Unclaimed piopeity — addressee untiaceable". 




Operation Scuttle 


Hei tapeiing, pmk, high-heeled shoes lay beside the white 
lush easy chan on which she was leclining. Her hate feet 
tested on a stool. She belonged to the smart set winch had 
heen bitten by the pievalent ciaze for sunbathing. The “set” 
heheved m exposing to the sun as much of the body as condi- 
tions would pel nut, and anywheie the sun was agieeably 
available, The shorts weie teuibly shoit. An open newspaper 
skM -h pst yk Mj. Cm^ tk hr East, 
the lady had just landed at the Dum Dum Airport^ It was the 
eaily pait of the wai. Dum Dum had big runways, but a small 
aiipit budding. The restaurant was located a few hundred 
yards away n the Flying Club. I was wearing a white hlmdi 
uclibii and white pyjamas. I was crossing over from the air- 
poit to the restaurant. The lady, mistaking me for a "beaiei”, 
beckoned impenously. She summoned all her resources of 
Anglo-Hmdustam” and with genial gestures explained that 
she was waiting for hei breakfast, which she wanted to be serv- 
ed very urgently and “in the sun”. She also wanted a cable to 
be sent "at once”, the text of which she handed over to me. I 
bowed gently. But as soon as I replied in "non-hutler” English, 
that I would sec tliat her breakfast was sent, and someone 
would take charge of the cable, she became suddenly self- 
consnoiis. In split seconds she was standing m her shoes, with 
garments mysteiiously unrolling all ovei her body. She 
icahzed her eiroi. Politely she suggested I direct hei to the 
'Tlie airport in Calrntta 
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lestaurant, and the telegraph office I found her extiaoidmauly 
charming, and very wellinfonned about India She soon 
noticed I was a Congressman and inquired why I was not 
wealing a white cap It was under very different mcumstances 
that 1 met lady Mountbattcn a feiv years ktei. 

In 1946, Nehru found the time to pay a visit to Singapore 
and Malaya. At Singapore, Rear Admiral Moimtbatten was in 
command Nehru was to unveil a memorial to the Indian 
National Amy, Some of its officers and men weie still being 
held as prisoners of wai Nelim was then Piesident of the 
Congress, and was shortly to be invited to head the Interim 
Ciovemment Wavell had sent advance word seaetly to Mount- 
batten accordingly. 

Mountbatten had been on tour till the actual day of Nehru’s 
arrival The British authonties disliked Nehru’s idea of unveil- 
ing a memorial to men who had "deserted the Kings foices”. 
They were reluctant to receive him Mountbatten on arrival 
overruled the boycotters and thieatened to send his own cai to 
icccivc Nehru, if an official tianspoit was not arianged He 
also ordered that Indians should be freely invited to the anport 
to receive him. He even placed amy trucks at the disposal of 
Indians residing in outlving areas to )oin m the reception to 
their great leader. 

The British in Rangoon had also been pigheaded Thev 
refused permission to Nehm’s plane to land on its way to 
Singapore. Nehru baffled tbm by milking what seemed a 
"forced landing" in a field near the uirport, thanks to the 
daiing of an adventurous pilots Wliile the landing was 
"foiced” to all appeaiances, more than a few thousand Indians 
had "mysteT'ously” assembled neai the field to receive him. 
This delayed Nehru’s aiiival in Singapore by a few hours 
Nehm did not know that Mountbatten had aiianged foi him 
to meet some high-ianking officials and civilians He drove 
straight from (he an purl to GoyeijuneJit House wheie Mount- 
batten and otliei dignitoiies wcie waiting It was a quiet, 
informal stag affaii, a sort of late luneb and eirh tea. 

^Mr Diju Fitnaik 
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Next on schedule \m a drive through the streets rvhere 
Indians, Malaysians and Chinese weie all lined up to cheer 
Nehru. Nehru was agreeably smprised when Moutbatten 
directed him to an open carnage and, sitting side hy side, 
drove him through the cheenng, festive crowd to an Indian 
soldiers' canteen. Here he was to meet some of the Indian 
officers and soldiers. Lady Mounthatten had been taking keen 
interest in the welfare of soldiers and their families. There was 
a hig rush as Nehru and Mounthatten entered the mam recep- 
tion room. They found Edwma missing They both got on 
chans, anxiously tiymg to scan the milling crowd. As Nehru 
started pushing some people in the front row. he saw a petite 
woman aawling out of the aowd. The lady re-arranged her 
dress as if nothing had happened, and gieeted him with a 
cheerful, ternhly winsome smile. Nehm later learnt that while 
Edwma Mounthatten had been there waiting foi him and her 
husband to arrive, the ciowd had made a mad rush, knocking 
hei down, till she ]ust managed to ciawl out of the mtUc. It 
was a most unusual introduction foi both—unfoigettable and 
touching 1 The visit would have remained among Nehru's fond 
remembrances if events had not occuned later to revive this 
friendship and bring all three of them together in the centre 
of the Indian stage, in the final drama of India’s struggle for 
freedom. 

Having dismissed Wavell, Atiee summoned Mounthatten to 
take over the Viceroyalty, with a dear mandate that power 
was to be transferred to one or more than one successor govern- 
ment or governments, as the case may be, before June, 1948. 
TTie Cabinet Mission plan stdl held the field. ChuichiU almost 
prophetiQily hut appropriately desenhed his new command 
^Operation Scuttle". So it was Mounthatten was sent 

ostensibly" to preseife and save the unity of India if he 
could. Failing which, though this was not stated in his man- 
date, to scuttle the ship, dmde the country, leave the salvage 
operations to others and come home. He carried out "Opera- 
tion Smttle" in the shortest possible period, with utmost tact, 
of which only a naval commander of great lesouicefulness 
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could be capable. It was a mastci job of political singer^', nevei 
yet attempted in teims of such laige populations and so vast 
a gcographial area. It was an operation earned out mth reck- 
less disicgaid for past histoiy oi future complications, through 
a process of consent which had an element of the hypnotic. 

The Mountbattens were gieat extroverts. The arrival of the 
Mountbattens was heralded with a lot of pre-arranged fanfare, 
The departure of the Vavclls was an unusually tame affair, In 
fact, It had been conventional for the coming Viceroy and the 
parting Viceroy to say farewell without meeting V^avell was 
made to stay on. He stayed over till the Mountbattens arrived, 
He received the Mountbattens and then had them to a dinner 
to bid farewell to himself. Next rooming, on the 23rd of 
March, the "Wavclls quietly left. A gun salute welcomed the 
Mountbattens. On the 24th of March, the Mountbattens were 
sworn in. There was something theatiical about the ceremony. 
The pomp and splendour with which they surrounded them- 
selves seemed like a Hollywood presentation of royalty. They 
both played the part with consummate perfection The Durbar 
Hall which earlier used to be modestly lit, even though the 
chandellieis were expensive and plenty, was in a blaze of 
lights The "throne” scats had been raised by a couple of feet. 
The blue and the gold in the tapestry were emphasized by 
hidden lights playing on the Viceroy and the Vicerene. A 
mammoth red velvet screen hung in the background with the 
Monnthatren crest. Aides in unifoim lined up on both sides of 
the "throne”. On the right sat Nehru and the Congress mem- 
bers of the Interim Government. On the left sat Liaquat Ali 
'Khan and his league colleagues The Mountbattens wore spot- 
less naval white, svith sashes in royal blue, and rows of 
medals of great distinction Everything was colourful' They 
both looked, under the false light, so terribly young, so magni- 
ficently dolled-up that one would have mistaken it as a minor 
royal coronation 01 a delayed royal wedding. Inadentally, as 
the hvo sat on the throne chans, surrounded by all that aura 
of splendour, one heard whispers, how it was in India that the 
Mountbattens had first met, and how it was now again in 
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India aftei piolongcd peiiods of sepaiatioa they had come 
togethei in a fiesh adventure of “service 
Whether the Mounthattens stifl loved each other intensely 
or as some suggested their affection svas now a part of pohtics, 
it must be said to then aedit that dunng the short Viceioyalty, 
followed by a short Governor-Generalship, the Mounthattens 
noted and moved with peifect understanding. The speed with 
which both of them woiled left very little time either for 
emotions oi for misunderstandings. They were hhe hvo actors 
constantly engaged in playing a chosen part They played their 
parts with such consummate perfection that, m the background 
oi histoiy, it began to seem all the moie convmang, I cannot 
say who was moie skilful, or more convincing, Louis or Hsvma. 
i can only say that very few escaped the Monnthatten spell 
among those they had decided to work upon 
"Six feet two inches tah, tough as a whip coid, fond of the 
limelight, colour parades, unifoims and gadgets, "4 Mountbatteu 
was a keen spaitsman, which to his chagrin earned him the 
nickname of "playboy”. After describing his staff companions 
Fyarelal writes, “Last but not least, a^'secret weapon’ of no 
■small strategic value m Lord Mountbatten’s arsenal of personal 
diplomacy, was Lady Mountbatten, a heroine in her own 
light. . who by her unfailing tact, warm womanly sympathy 
■and fine discrimination provided just what her impetuous 
husband needed most.” Abul Kalam A?ad was even more 
suggestive of the lole of Lady Mountbatten^ "Jawaharlal was 
also greatly impressed by Loid Mountbatten,” he wiote, "but 
p^haps even gieater was the influence of Lady Mountbatten, 
She IS not only extieraely mtelligent, but has a most attractive 
and fnendiy temperament" It should be said to the ciedit of 
Mm that while on occasions he was deeply influenced by 


’Mountbtten took an eaily oppoTtunity. after assuming Vicerovalty, to 

had met Kwma and the actual room jii umch be bad stased as a 
compameu to tduard Pnnee of Wales, ,a tk early w ^ ^ 

Flmsfvol r*/ Grnidh, Th I«t 

^Aiad Iiidin Wms Freedom, p 184 
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the Moujitbattens, the Moiintbattefis in letum, also began to 
be influenced and guided by him m many matters 

Unlike Nchiu, die Mountbattens found Jmnah fiigid, aiio* 
gant, suspicious and utterly noncommital m eveiythmg he 
said OL did. Mountbatten, while speaking of his fiist intemew 
with Jinnah, said that it took hmi moie than an hour to 
“defieeze" him. On anothei occasion, two hours with Jinnah 
gave him one of “the raic headaches” of his life. Aftei Jiiinah 
lost his Wife, his sister h^d been his on}}’ fennniae coaipsnm 
He still liked the company of pretty women, but his inepies- 
sible arrogance larely induced intimacy. Begum Liaquat during 
this period was perhaps the only one with whom Jinnali shared 
Ills confidences or m whose company he felt relaxed. Begum 
Liaquat was a lemarkable lady. She was a versatile hostess, a 
good conversationalist and a real sport. She contributed con* 
sideiably to the success of Liaquat as a politician. She helped 
to build up his intimacy with Jinnah, which made Liaquat 
almost indispensable to him. She established social contacts for 
Liaquat and converted him from a meie “playboy” to a serious- 
minded and ambitious pohtician. 

When Jmnah first met lady Mountbatten, she saw how 
utterly self-centcicd he was. As Jinnah and her husband were 
posing for photogiaphcis, Jinnah invited Lady Mountbatten to 
]oin them. When she did, he gallantl)^ remarked, “It is like a 
lose between tsvo thorns,” The humoui was lost on the Mount- 
battens, since the published picture showed Jmnah grinning 
sardonically, standing betrveen the husbaod and thesvife. While 
Mountbatten skilfully concentrated on Liaquat diiimg all diffi- 
cult negotiations, preserving Jinnah as the final autlioiit^', Lady 
Mountbatten lealizcd that she could leach both liaquat and 
Jinnah moie easily through Begum Liaquat. It was inteiestmg 
at this peilnd to watch how much Rene Liaquat had changed 
from a bali-'ooin waltzing socialite of her maiden >eais, when 
I knew her hist, to a modest, devout-looking Begimi, wearing 
bell-jar pyjamas, trailing veils and flowing shirts of the days of 
Wajid Ali Shah. She, like many other wives of leading League 
politicians of the tune, had discaided the sun to emphasise 
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Islam sartonally Some like Miss Jinnah sioie the sahviir 
of the North, a long, comtncted shirt and a \eil At public 
functions, Jmnah and his sister now both appealed m saKvais. 
Mrs Sarojini Naidu jokingH suggested that thes Mere both 
perhaps shanng then “Islamic” wardrobe Lad} Mountbatten 
and Rene liaquat soon became good friends 

During one of my earlv intcmews with her, Ladv Mount- 
batten iscussed a vaiietv of subjects, and posed a most 
intiiguuig question She asked me who I thought Mas at the 
time, among piomment Congicss women, the most attractive, 
the most well informed, and the most eligible for high office, 
1 naturally thought of Mrs Saiojini Naidu who had been 
Congress President, was one of the best speakeis, svas most 
well-informed and in her own wav and for her age vers' 
attractive “Give me another guess,” she said I mentioned 
Vijayalaksbim Pandit, sister of jawaharlal Nehru, who was 
then Munster of Education in the U P Government “No,” she 
said, “gwc me still another guess” I icluctantly upgiaded Raj- 
bman Amnt Kaur, beheimg that ma}be on account of her 
devotion to Gandhiji she had encouraged the illusion of many 
virtues I was still svrong Finally, I gave up “None of you,” 
she said, “seems to have come into intimate contact with 
Mamben Patel You all seem to ignore her because she is hei 
fathers daughter I find her most attractive and charming” I 
took a few gulps as she continued “She is not learned,^ hut 
ven well informed She is not bnlhant but she is full of ideas 
She would, hie her father, make a very good administrator She 
IS best smted for high office " Lady Mountbatten was so senous 
tbat I could not even suggest that this discovery of hers was 
certainly the grand slam of public relations 1 I realized she had 
ound the right key to Valkbhbhai Patel, hut the hard wav I 
knew how difficult and odious it was to establish cordial 
relations with Mamben She was a rare mixtme of adolescence 

and conceit Yet the fact remained that Edwina Mountbatten 
nid done iN 

Mountbatten. on his part enlisted m his entourage the only 
Indian official who had free access to the Saidai and whose 
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plans and policies appealed to Patel It was V F. Menoii To 
the surpiise of many, Moanthatten not only bioiight V P 
into some of his most intimate consultations, hut made him 
feel that he had Ins full confidence He was the only Indian 
officei he took with him to London when he went to discuss 
his new plan with the Cabinet Azad m Ins book quotes 
Mountbatten as saying that Saidai Patel was like a walnut, 
teiubly haid outside, but veiy soft inside But if the simile of 
the walnut had any meaning, the Monntbattens, between 
Manibeii and V P. Mcnon, had the two handles of the nut 
ciackei fiimly in band Thus, on many vital matteis, Mount 
batten oi Edwma would have known the Mews of VaUabhbhaii 
tliiougb these two, befoic talking to Nehru or Liaqiiat 

Devdas Gandhi, the fomth son of Mahatma Gandhi, had 
succeeded me as Editor of The Himhistfiii Tunes ^ Unlike his 
father, Devdas liked good food, and laiely refused it at any 
tune of the day I also shaied \Mth Devdas a healthy appetite 
]Vc were sitting opposite each other at a lunch tvith Mount 
batten The guests were few and the conveisation was mostly 
directed at us Devdas was a vegetaiian I was not Desdas 
was shocked when, of the thiec comscs, I passed off two took 
vciv little of tile thud, ending vith a small helping of desseit 
1 soon lit up t cigai and ovei coffee kept up the conveisation, 
caiefully watching eveiy gestuie and every mov'e of Moimt- 
hatten He was a gieat and wonderful actor with the agility 
■and the movements of a robot Devdas was too engiossed, 
inanagmg nee, insain, dal and a vaiiety of vegetables and 
snacks He thus missed a lot of the conversation and some 
suggestive mannerisms When Devdas latei inquiied whether 
1 was ohseiTing some kind of fast, I told him "no, I was 
observing Mountbatten” On an eailiei occasion, I had seen 
that the Viceroy just fiddled with his food He ate almost 
nothing, onl)^ pretending to do so He used every minute 
watching Ins guests closely, taking note of what they said and 

'Tk NfltiOfifll C(i!i Ind bv this time been sold to the interests which 
controlled The Tunes of Irnlta Bombix Its name bad been changed to 
Iiiilm News Cliwiiicic I wis its Chief Editor at the time 
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lio^v they said it, and observing almost everything in an un 
canny fashion He geneialiy had eaten before mot mg formally 
to the table 

Devdas and I were together again Among a few distinguished! 
ladies, we weie the only two male guests whom Lady Mount 
bitten had invited As a precaution we had both eaten before 
reaching the Viceiov's House ¥e, however looled like fools 
when we saw Lady Moiintbatten and her lady guests having 
a full meal before oui very ejes ¥e never felt so cheated! 
Lidy Moontbatten, unlike hei husband, ate liei noimal meal 
with the guests, because as a hostess she could know what thej^ 
hied most and how it was cooked She had been the first to 
mtioduce the Indian cuisine in the Viceioy’s House The vege 
tanans were even seived on a platfei (tlmji) When I mentioned’ 
that during one of the meils a distinguished Congress guest- 
had mfoimally washed his hands from the tumbler, and was. 
even to the process of gargling she did not pin m the rollicking 
laughtei that followed She looked glum and serious Soon after 
we left she called m the Supenntendent of the Household and 
said, "Something should be done about this " In due course 
the bflniflls with wash basins, )ugs and towels stood by to help 
the guests Except for the iignl£iflns,“ eveiy thing was available 
m Indian style 

All this may now seem tuvial svith the passage of time But 
in those days these carefull) planned gestiiies these conces 
sions to Indian sentiment and behaviour, had a tiemendous 
effect The geneiation that was then stepping into high office 
repiesented men who weie fiist sent to pnson by Loid Reading 
None of them had evei entered the Viceioy’s House Lord 
invin made history by allowing Gandhi to eat his own food 
on two occasions in the Moghul Gardens liwm met Motilal 
c impoitant Congress members 

3 t caiefully ananged tea parties The 
1 tog ons had then own balhoom set They ignoied the 
ongiess, just as the Congress ignoied them Linlithgow opened 
tk Viceroys House to Congress rebels duimg the visit of 

Spittoons ^ 
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Cnpps and dining the less agreeable visit of Chiang Kai-shel 
But no social communion was encouiaged, "Wavell invited 
Nelum and Azad to stay in the Viceioy’s Estate at Simla. He 
even enteitamed Congress and League membeis of the interim 
goveinment quite a few times. But the loiitiiie lemaincd tiadi- 
tional— foimal and hide-bound. The Mountbattens tlieiefoie 
had set a levoluhon in hospitality' On one occasion after a 
meal I was talking to Gadgil and Ncogv, who had been among 
the oldest legislators in the capital They latei became ministers 
in the Central Cabinet, Both had eaten a square meal. “That 
rice and £sh must have been piepaied by a Bengali cook/' said 
Neogy. “Even the vegetaiian dishes weie delicious/' said 
Gadgil enthusiastically. “And to think that one need not leave 
his seat foi washing or gaigling ! How considerate f > '' 

Once when some of the Echtois had been invited, two aides 
from the Viceioy's House ame to me just to find out what 
would be the most suitable and acceptable food m the case of 
different Editois. Lady Mountbatten was amazingly unconven- 
tional and yet no less regal than any of the Maharajas and 
Maharanis. Once 1 got a message fioni the Viceroy s House 
that Lady Mountbatten was paying me a “sui prise” visit and 
would I lie at home between so and so hour in the evening. No 
Vicerene had ventured to visit piivate Indian homes in the 
past, leave aside of an Editoi. I found that Devdas had received 
a simOar message. I did not know how many more Editors she 
was visiting. Later we received another message asking us to 
expect a visit another day, since Lady Mountbatten’s pio- 
giamme had been suddenly altered. Actually, as will be 
mentioned later, the same morning something very aitical of 
the Commander-iu-Chief, Sir Claude Auchenleck, and some 
other high-ianking military officials had appeared in the papers 
and it was felt by her adviseis that such a visit, even though 
the motive was just good public lelations, might he misunder- 
stood. 

While, the Mountbattens were thus engaged in establishing 
a new lelationship with top Indians, high European officers 
holding key positions in the Goveinment were Living hard to 
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scuttle national unity This was being done seaetly thiough 
encomagmg acts of communal lawlessness A wave of aison, 
mmdei, loot and lape was spieadmg throughout the country 
The idea was to compel Congiess leaders on the one hand to 
feel that division of India was inevitable and unavoidable, and 
force Imnah on the othei to a point of no return, so that 
even a tatteied, moth eaten, shrunken Pakistan could seem to 
him and the league acceptable The man behind the plan was 
the Home Secietary, Sir Francis Mudie 
Mudie was not so intelligent as he was subtle He was amono 
those Civil Seivants who in 1937 ^^Id key posts under 
Congress Mmistnes in the piovinces He had known Congress 
pohtinans m office, out of office, in prison, out of piison, their 
social weaknesses and political virtues intimately He claimed 
to be the mystenous author of the formula which enabled 
Congiess Mimsters to bypass the Gandhi dictat that Congress 
Mimsteis should Hot accept moie than five bundled lupees a 
month The salaiies lemamed at five hundred But a whole lot 


of perquisites undei the "Mudie Plan” reduced the five hundred 
to pocket money As Home Seaetary, he now extended the 
same generosity to the interim government Not one Congiess 
or League leader declmed the extra peiqmsites Theie was no 
reduction in salaries They were the same as were being paid 
to earlier Members of the Executive Cound All five houses 
originally built for the Members of the Ixecutive Cound along 
the Grand Vista which were once lefened to as “palaces” were 
now condemned by eveiwhody as smaO and most unsuitable 
Mm and Patel were given a free choice Nehm selected a 
large, double stoieyed private house belonging to akivver 
Patel extraoidmaiily enough, expiessed his piefeience for a 
treighbounug house, also belonging to a private party, which 
his brothel Vithalbhai Patel had once occupied after he had 
iM^ed as Speaker His wish was duly lespected I remember 
the biother of Raien Babu complaining, when No 1 ^endia 
Prasad Road was allotted to him, “The place is too small for 
the faraih "But Manohar Babu” I protested, "families are 
supposed to live m then family homes m their native place” 
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This IS not piactical, he said "You have been listening to 
Gandhi)! too much. He expects Congiess Ministeis to live m 
small huts and tiavel by bus Just think of Nehiiip, Sardar 
Patel and Kajen Babu waiting to catch a bus, while Liaquat, 
Nishtai and Ghazanfar Ah pass them in laige official cars, 
throwing dust in their faces!" 

It was tine > The Viceioy and the Civil Scivants had been 
delibeiately geneious in meeting even the most extiavagant 
ivishes of Congiess and League Mimsteis Gandhi was seveielv 
critical of "this misuse of the tax-payeTs money", Mudie and 
others wanted to publicise this discoid betsveen adveitised 
austeiity and comouflaged extiavagance Miidie did not even 
spare Jinnah, He knew who weie loyal to Jinnah in the League 
and who weie not. He became the friend and advisei of both 
and pulled the strings m favour of, oi against Jmnah, as he 
liked 8 Unlike Ins piedecessois, Mudie was uttcily unconven- 
tional He had fice access to the homes of quite a few loyalists 
and members of the League He even knew the names of their 
mistiesses. 

Sii Claud Auchenleck was highly lespected as a soldier and 
as Commander in Chief, by all sections, till he came under the 
influence of the League. In his spacious home, which latei 
became the permanent offiaal residence of Nehiu,^ one came 
across some veiy inteiesting people Auchenleck played host 
to piinccs, went shooting with them and mined in their enter- 
tainment The son of a Muslim rukr from a neighbounng 
State was one of his influential aides. He helped to develop 
his taste for Indian music and good Indian food, since his 
father was known to have a special cook foi eveiy majoi dish 
A Muslim aimy oflicei who latei became an irapoitant General 
in Pakistan and led the first laid on Kashmu, was his chief 
militaiy aide He had a capable veisatile and chanmng wife 
Accoidmg to some top officeis, they came to know of postings 


*Klnl[qiizzamTO often lefcis to him ns his close friend nnd ndMScr 
Thcie ns ere times nilicn Klnliquzznmnn wns stnunchH opposing Jinnai 
®As the first Piime Minister 
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tra&sfeis, ptomotions, demotions, etc, even earlier than the 
Defence Mimstei. She was both a poet and a singer, possessmg 
a deep husky voice one could not easily forget. She and her 
husband practically ran the Auchenleck establishment. 

Sn Archibald Rowlands served as }mnah's economic adviser. 
It was he who advised Lia^uat to frame his first budget as 
finance Mimstei in the Interim Government. This budget 
forced the dismemberment of India, more than the lawlessness 
engineered by the League. The budget was so framed as to 
drive a wedge between Nehru and Patel, on the one hand, and 
to deal a serious finanoal blow to the rich commercial and 
industrial concerns, which weie mostly run by non-Muslims, 
on the other, liaquat put forward proposals to wipe off war 
profits which it was believed had Nehru’s approval. He recom- 
mended a ninety per cent levy on Capital Gains. Tbs hit the 
Hindus, the Pansis, etc. more than it injured the Mushms. The 
latter were economically still pretty backward. These proposals 
were cunningly camouflaged in ‘'socialistic” language. Several 
Congress soaalists felt agitated when rightists like Patel and 
Rajen Babu solemnly condemned them, Liatjuat’s budget so 
completely astounded and shocked rich patrons of the Con- 
gress that they brought all their pressure to bear on the 
leaders to break from the Interim Government, divide India if 
need be, but have notbug to do with men like Liaquat and 
[mnah, who were taking advantage of the soaalist bias of the 
Congress to exploit it for a communal advantage to the 
Muslims. 

Sir OM Game was now Governor of the Nor West Pron- 
tier Province, He had spent many years among Pathans. He 
knew the tribal chiefs and klwns. He was familiar with the 
methods British agents had emplcyed for nearly a century to 
organize and regulate war or peace on the Prontier. The Red 
Shirts, led by the Khan Brothers, had been growing from 
strength to strength during the last twentv-five years They 
represented the Congr®. Dr Khan Sahib had been head of 
the provincial government m 1937. He was again in power 
with a majority supporting him. The younger bother, Khan 
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Abdul Ghaffai Kban, was almost worshipped foi his humdit^', 
mtegiity and austeiity 

Reactionaiy ofiaals who siippoited Jinnah, and wanted his 
fction of a t^vo nation theory to be accepted as a fact, realized 
that so long as the Fiontiei leinained a Red Shut stionghold 
the League could not justify its piedommantly lepiesentative 
status. To stait with, a subtle piopaganda was initiated among 
Hindus that the Red Shuts and inoie so the Khan Biotheis, 
were interested in having an independent Pathin State, to 
join up later with Afghanistan They weie only using the 
Congress to build up their own position The Frontier consisted 
of Pathans in the north and of conveit Muslims in the southern 
enclaves. The lattei were looked upon by the "blue-blooded" as 
racially infcnoi. Tlieir jealousy and lesentinent were exploited 
to damn the Red Shuts who weie stdl predominantly Pathan 
Among the most tiusted lieutenants of the Khan Brothers was 
a shrewd lawyei, Abdul Qayum Khan. Abdul Qa\iim was not 
a Pathan, even though he spoke Pushtu, diessed m a Pathan 
fui cap and behaved wth Pathan biusqueness He was actually 
Prom a neo-convert family of Kashmir A Kashmm Muslim 
in the eyes of a tiibal was as much of a Pathan as a Kerala 
Christian a European. Abdul Qayum, however, was a fluent 
and capable speaker, a shrewd politician and ambitious. He 
had represented the Red Shuts m the Central Assembly. 
Bnding prospects in the Frontier giowing bnght for the league, 
lie crossed the flooi and joined the leuuc While the Khan 
Brothers were m prison in 1942, he spearheaded the Opposition 
with the help of several disgruntled elements and succeeded 
in building up the influence of the League. In these efforts he 
found two powerful allies. A young, ambitious religious divine, 
tlie Pii of Manki, and the Govcmoi of the Fiontiei, Sir Olaf 
Caioe The Pii of Manki was a lehgious fiiehiand who brought 
to the League the veneci of Islamic sanction Before leaving 
the Congress and the Red Shuts, Qayum had also poisoned 
some Congressmen against the Khan BiotheK He told Abul 
Kalam Azad that the Khan Biotheis weie not as popular as 
they claimed, and that they disliked Azad foi supporting the 
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May 16 declaiation Paidy because of Qayum’s seaet leports 
and partly because of personal reasons, Azad felt prejudiced 
against the Khan Biothers Azad in Ins turn tried to influence 
ISlebn and Patel against them 
The Bihai iiots helped League leadeis lihe Manh, Qayum, 
hiishtai and otheis, snppoited by whispering officials, to fan 
the flames of communal hatred in the Frontiei The entue 
propaganda machinery was geared to the service of the League, 
to accuse Hindus of didbolical ciimes, to spiead the Action that 
the Khan Biotheis rrere Congiess stooges, and to cieate among 
the Pathans the fear that they mav not get a squaie deal fiom 
the Etidus in a united India ' Why not have a free 'Pathan 
istan’ for yoniselves” was the suggestion of some of the offiaals 
j|r Coniad Coifield was head of the Political Department 
claiming to be the "coirsoence keeper" of the piinces The 
pnnces in this tiansitional penod were in a teinble state of 
confusion It was easy to aeate in them a deep sense of fear 
and to misguide then judgment While the lelationship betrvcen 
the Crown aird the Indian States had been originally based on 
t whole set of treaties, the British Government visa vis the 
rulers had been designated as the ' Paramount Power" Legal 
advisers of the Congress held the view that Paiamountcv should 
automatically descend to the sricc^oi goveirnnent Coifield and 
his leactionaiy Jiiiitc posed themselves as "saviouis" in the eyes 
of the pimces by telhng them that they weie pleading that 
Paramountcy should end with the end of the Crown relationship 
and that the States should be made completely independent 
weieign units thiough the same Act which made India fiee 
Ton should be fiee to deade your futuie," they said ''God ^ 
help you if you were to he handed over to the Gandhi caps”- 
I happened to be in Bombay staying at the Taj Mahal Hotel 
wheie the Standing Committee of the Pimces was in conference 
The pnnces met to deade then attitude towaids the Constituent 

tablywhichhadaheadymetTlrePohncalDepaiten^ 

represented in full foice headed by Conrad Coifield Patel was 
lepiesented, to the rulers is a ruthless dictator, only waihnu 
to break up the piracely order Hehiii’s speeches as' President 
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of the States’ Peoples’ Conference and President of the Congiess 
weie freely quoted. By his own admission, Nehiu, it was 
suggested, was a sorialist. The pnnces had no place in a “socialist 
pattern of society". Give the Congiess a free hand and “your 
heads will loll" and “your estates will be liquidated". Even the 
rich jflgtrdfiis and tain hdms would “suffer the same fate". In 
social conveisation ovei dunhs it was said, "You'd better look 
out, Your Highness. Under Congress laj, you will have to drink 
‘Ganges’ water. Whisky, of course, ivill be banned, but I don’t 
know what will happen to youi own 'Asha' and ‘|aman'.''J0 
Another would say: “No more tiger shoots. Your Highness, 
Even shooting snipe and grouse will he prohibited, You will 
have to be nonnolentl^Q 


’"Patent indigenous Iquors brewed in Indian Stutss- 
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' Mouatbatten Ckckmates 



Once again after nearly sixteen yeais the “Naked Faqn” of 
India sat outside m the Moghul Gardens of Viceioy's House 
to have his midday meal. The menu: hot lemon soup, dates 
and goat’s milk. His gland daughtei, Manu, laid the meal in 
t^vo lion plates, a discaided can and a tumhlei. The spoon 
showed the weai and tear of long usage. The ladle had lost 
the handle and was tied to a small bamboo piece with a stung. 
As Gandhi ate, Monntbatten sipped tepid tea from oyster- 
white china cariymg the Viceiegal crest. The thiee hundred- 
roomed, led sandstone-buffed, thiee-storyed Viceioy's House 
stood in the background 

Gandhi had heard a lot about Mountbatten’s “chaim" and 
his "innate smcenty" from Nehm and Patel. He was now to 
experience it first hand. Mountbatten, on his part, had come 
to the conclusion that Gandhi was still the gieatest among 
Congiess leadeis and that if he could win ovei Gandhi, it 
would be his gieatest tiiumph. Faffing that, if he could isolate 
Gandhi, it would he triumph nonetheless. He had invited 
Gandhi to see him almost as soon as he arrived. 

Mountbatten gave the impression that the Viceroy was in 
an impatient haste to fulfil his mission and go home. The way 
Gandhi replied to the Viceioy's invitation showed that Gandhi 
neither shaied his impatience noi his ostensible eagerness for 
an eaily meeting. Gandhi at that tune had moved from 
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Noakhali to Bihar, lyheie "with the help of Abdul Ghaffa 
Khan and a few otheis he was trying to rehabilitate th 
Muslim victims of Hindu luffianisin, in the same manner a 
he had tried to help Hindu victims of Muslim gooiiddisiii n 
Noakhali, It was in Biliai and Noakhali, Gandhi felt, that tbi 
future of India was to be decided and not m New Delhi. 

He wiote to Mountbatten iti reply to his invitation of th 
22nd March : "I am just now leaving for one of the distuibei 
areas of Bihai. ... I letnm fiom this thud Bihar tour on thi 
28th instant. My depaitiue will theiefoie be as quickly as I cai 
airange it after the zSth." Only Gandhi could keep a Viceroj 
wairing! In the present case, it was worse. Gandhi was t( 
keep the Viceroy guessing! Mountbatten had come with se 
plans, but he wanted to keep all the humps up his sleeve, til 
he had sounded the leadeis of different parties. Soimdini 
Gandhi was essential before he decided to deal mth the rest 
With him eveiy day niattcied. Eveiy minute counted, But thi 
very indcfiniteness with which Gandhi responded indicated hr 
indiffeicnce. Mountbatten offered to send Iris own York plani 
to save time. Gandhi was grateful, but preferred to tiavel b] 
ham. A special train rvas offered. Hie ordinary ham for bin 
was fast enough. So eight days after the urgent Vicerega 
summons, Gandhi took his seat in a third-class compartmen 
at Patna to reach Delhi the next day, spending almost twenty' 
four hours on the journey. 

Aftci Gandhi arrived, it was Mounlb^itten’s turn to shov 
that he had all the time in the woild at his disposal. Insteac 
of nishing into vital discussions on the fir'it day, he said he 
would prefer to know from Gandhi a little of his eventful life- 
story from his own lips to know and understand him better. 
Gandhi liked this approach. Except General Smuts, none of 
the Biitish sati'aps had wanted to know him tluough himself. 
As Gandhi iclated the highlights of his life, Mountbatten was 
trying to mcasuie the stature of this spiiitual giant, whom 
no temptation could coiiupt, no fear teiroiise, and no piovo- 
cation urge to violence. Listening to him, he also felt convinced 
that unlike other Congress atid league leadeis, Gandhi was 
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deeply wedded to the concept of a umted India. No amount 
of reasoning or logic would peisuade him to agree to partition. 

On the second day he placed before Gandhi the difficulties 
in implementing the May 16 Cabinet Declaration, the need 
for quick action iti view of the deteriorating law and order 
situation, and the uncompiomising attitude of Jmnah and his 
colleagues. He asked foi Gandhi’s advice. ¥hat Gandhi 
suggested was not new. But on this occasion he was firm, 
solemn and unequivocal On earlier occasions he had made 
similar ofieis through third parties On this occasion he made 
it himself directly to the Viceroy, so that theie was no going 
hack and no one could doubt its genuineness and his sincerity. 
It was an offer which reminded one of the two mothers who 
claimed the same child. Having failed to deteimme who was 
the real mother, Solomon the just deaded to cut the child 
m two. At this one of the claimants overwhelmed with tears 
and emotion piayed that the child he given to the other lady 
who, she ssvore, was the lea! mother. Solomon thus discovered 
the real mother and handed over the chdd to the one who 
asked that the life of the child be spared. 

He told Mountbatten that under no arcumstances should 
India he partitioned. While hitherto, Gandhi said, he piefeired 
the British to quit first, he was prepared to make an offer 
if Mountbatten, the man, would agree to serve as a "political 
umpire . He would ask him to invite Jmnah to form a 
government of his choice at the Centie and to present his 
Pakistan plan foi acceptance to his people before the transfer 
of power. The Congress would give wholehearted support to 
the Jmnah Government". Mountbatten considered the proposal 
“extremely generous and constrnctive". 

Mountbatten urged Gandhi to give his proposal a definite 
lOiTnai sliape^ so that it could be seriously considered”, 
seems attractive," he said. This view was allowed to be widely 
publirised. Mountbatten knew that m the atmosphere of hate, 
created by League violence in different parts of the country^ 
such an offer when published was just the one to isolate 
Gandhi from his own people, provoke the math and 
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antagonism of fire-biand Hindus against him, and paralyse his 
influence as a force in favour of a united India. Mountbattcn 
as a master of strategist also lealizcd that the more seriously 
he took Gandhi's proposal, the more he publicly encouraged 
him, the more Gandhi would feel impiessed. At the same tune 
the more apprehensive and antagonistic would his followers 
feel, at least those who distrusted or hated Jinnah. 

Gandhi had his first shock when Loid Ismav, one of the 
advisers of Mountbattcn, sent him a "revrsed draft” of the 
points he had outlined to the Viceroy. The Viceroy had said, 
so Gandhi understood, that Gandhi should give the points of 
his plan to Loid Ismay to enable Irim and his draftsmen to 
elaborate the points and to "prepaie a draft agreement”, lord 
Ismay actuallv sent back, through Nehru, Gandhi’s points, 
after doing no more than dotting the I's and crossing the t's. 
Tliis was as usual marked "Top seoet and very confidential”. 

Gandhi was looking forward to making a bold approach to 
Jinnah and the League after he had obtained Mountbatten's 
approval and the consent of his colleagues in the Congress. 
His speeches at prayer meetings had become cri’ptic They lent 
to the hope that another Gandhian miracle was in the offing. 
Gandhi called for faith in Mountbattcn. He was certainly not 
prepared for what lord Ismay sent back through Nehru, Pro- 
foundly upset, Gandhi wrote to Ismay: “Pandit Nehru gave 
me what you have described as an outline of a scheme. What 
I read is merely a copy of the points I huniedly dictated, 
whereas I understood from His Lxcellency the Viceroy that 
you were to prepare a diaft agreement after the lines of the 
points I had dictated.”! 

"There has been some misunderstanding,” wrote back 
Ismay. He explained that he was supposed to prepare not an 
agreement based on Gandhi’s plan, "but a short trote sum- 
marismg its salient features in general terms”. Mountbattcn 
confirmed that what Ismay had sard accorded svith his wishes 
and understanding, 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, who had accompanied Gandhi, 

’Pyareki, Mniiatnin: The Last Phase, Vol II, p Si. 
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solemloly vouched that what Gandhi had stated had been the 
Viceioy's deal desire. Gandhi felt cheated and disdlusioned In 
a long letter recalhng exactly what had happened, Gandhi 
wrote to Loid Ismay: “I can only say that theie must be some 
defect in my understanding or my attentiveness if I inisundei- 
stood veiy simple things ” An Ameiican yankee might have 
shouted' "What a hunch of crooks ...” but not so Gandhi. 
The blame lay with his capacity to undeistand oi hear "simple 
things”. Mountbatten was all politeness and declared solemnly 
that he was “most upset to think that any act or omission 
on our part should inaease the great burden you are carrying”. 
But this was not the unkindest cut. 

While the Viceioy was asking Gandhi to elahoiate his plan 
to Ismay, his adviseis weie saying jokingly that it was the 
"old kite flown without disguise”. On the 5 th of Apiil, the 
day he told Gandhi that he had been attracted by the plan, 
Mountbatten was desaibing GandhTs scheme to his colleagues 
as similar to the plans of "the phenomenal Mi Pyle, once a 
scientist at Combined Operations and author of Habakulai, the 
floanng self piopelled anfield made of ice, fai fetched but 
potentially feasible’'.^ 

Before creating the "misunderstanding” Mountbatten had 
foitihed himself with the views of Jinnah, who during his 
very first dinner with Mountbatten exploded that "Gandhi's 
position was mischievous”, and said that the "Congress wants 
to inherit everythmg, They would even accept Dominion 
Status to deprive me of Pabstan”.3 

V. P. Menon had privately assured Mountbatten that 
Vallabhbhai Patel did not at all like the Gandhi scheme and 
would oppose it if he was consulted by Gandhi Mountbatten 
only wanted to be suie about Nehru. Everyone said that Gandhi 
and Nehru, behveen themselves, could upset any plan, and 
that Gandhi still exercised a spell on Nehru It was aigued 
if that weie not the case Gandhi would not have confidently 

Allan Campbell Jolinsor), Miisioii with Mowntbotten, n !? 
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guaianteecl the support of the Congress if his plan was 
accepted, 

“It was agreed today (April 5) ” writes Campbell-Johnson, 
“that it was essential to make it clear to Nehru, before Gandhi 
got to work too hard on the Congress, that Mounthatten was 
far from committed to the Gandhi Plan."-! In this help was 
sought of another Metion, an old-time friend and assoriate 
of Nehra, V. K. Krishna Menon. He had recently letumed 
to India to “be close to Nehru“ at this ciitical juncture. V. K. 
Krishna Menon had left India in the twenties as a student. 
VKK had occasionally visited India, hut had othcnvise re- 
mained a sti anger to Indian public life and politics. He had 
known Gandhi, hut had never come close to him. He was 
therefore more inclined to be critical of Gandhi, and his out- 
moded ideas. Equally, tlieie was nothing that Gandhi found 
was common between his concept of socialism and that of 
Menoh. "While Krishna Menon had been an inveterate 
opponent of British lulc, because of his close assonation with 
the Labour Paity, and because of his essentially British out- 
look, Mounthatten found in him a useful ally in the Nehm 
camp. Thus to "VKK was eiitiusted the task of pieparmg 
Nehru against being taken in by the Gandhi Plan, since this 
would only delay matters, and achieve nothing substantial, 
Gandhi soon found that he had no supporters. Jinnah 
thought his plan mischievous. Mounthatten deemed it attrac- 
tive but “far-fetched”. The rightist Hindus believed it to be 
tieacheious. No influential Congressman was piepared to 
support it. In the Working Committee which met at his 
lequest, he found the men who for yeais had often said yes, 
even to his wong suggestions, weie not only ciitical, but 
haish and intemperate m their language. Patel left the talking 
to others, because he had initially told Gandhi that his proposal 
was more dangerous than anything that had hitherto been 
suggested. 

Abul Kalam, while still talking of the Cabinet Mission plan, 
could not easily swallow the suggestion that Jinnah and not 
‘tM, p 56 
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he should be asked to form the Goranment. If [mnah and 
the League came m, he and his small band of “nationahst 
Muslims” would be out With Nehiu, Gandhi had separate- 
tails He straggled with him m the Working Committee hut 
failed to enlist support Finally, he found Abdul Ghadai Khan 
was the only one who suppoited his plan He wiote to Mount* 
batten on April 11 

“1 had seveial shoit talks with Pandit hSehru and an hour’s 
talk with him alone, and then with seveial membeis of the- 
Woiking Committee last night I am Sony to say that I 
failed to cany any of them with me except Badshah 
Khan . . 1 felt sorry that I could not convince them of the 
correctness of my plan Thus I have to ask you to omit 
me fiom your consideiation ” 

Gandhi felt that he had now no hold on any one except 
himself He was completely and thoioiighly disilliisioned. He 
Mumteen, hut nut icKyy with him. It 
was the attitude of his close assomates to his pioposal, men 
who had saaificed and straggled foi Indian fieedom at his 
bidding, comiades who were prepared to lay down then lives 
foi the Kfulafat, for Hindu Muslim unity and foi a fiee ranted 
India, that came to him as a shock He had suffered many 
shocks and many bctiayals during bs hectic career But this, 
betrayal was the worst It involved the betiayal of the ideals 
he had pui-ported to seive, the destiuction of all that he had 
endeavoured to aeate It seemed a calculated, wilful muider 
of the spun he had tued to foster duung half a century, and 
lately at the iisk of his life in Hoakhah, Calcutta and Bihar. 

I went to the piayei meeting aftei he had written to 
Mountbatten withdrawing his proposal Gandhi ordinarily 
nevei betiayed his emotions easily Even though piofoundly 
depiessed, he could smile like a child He did not now smile 
like a dnid He gunned many times even toed to laugh away 
his disappointment. But that child-lile cheer and boyancy was 
gone f Mrs Sarojini Haidu, among his top colleagues, was still 
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one who attended his piayei meetings regularly, 'When I 
lemaiked that Bapu was no longer the same, she said with 
tears m her eyes— and she was rarely the one to invoke teais- 
■"He IS politically dead. He sees in front of hrm the debris of 
his lie-woik. He could make heroes out of clay. But the nation 
has no need for heroes any more. Still perhaps a greater Gandhi 
will emerge from the debris— Gandhi the immortal!” 

What seemed to hurt Gandhi, besides this open defiance and 
'betrayal, was his complete isolation. A lot of people continued 
to visit his prayer meetings. But the man who at one time 
virtually dictated the trend of political activity, who decided 
every great next step m the struggle, who chose the part each 
one of the principal actors should pla)^ was hurt when thence 
■onwards he did not even know, except casually from press 
conespondents or otheis, what was being planned to give 
final shape to India’s future. He leceived second-hand lepoits 
of discussions at Viceregal lunches, healcfasts and dinners, 
of talks at newly acquired ministerial mansions or at parties 
and dinners arranged by the growing family of foieign 
diplomats. He heard of the ‘'ailtinal" gaiety that was now 
overtaking the capital, thanks to the continuous presence of a 
large number of princes and their Ministers Wlrenever he 
■complained that he seemed to be the only person with time 
hanging on his hands, he was told by his colleagues that the 
■“affairs of State” placed a heavy burden and were too 
demanding in time and energy. 

Dunng this period he was drawn more and more to Abdul 
Chaffai Khan. Ghaffar Khan had been travelling in Bihar and 
other areas with Gandhiji and had returned profoundly pei- 
turhed by what he saw. “Hindus and Muslims have behaved 
Tike, beasts,” he said while talking to me. "I am afraid the 
infection is spreading to the Frontier as well They will not 
leave us in peace for long.” He was particularly angry with 
Abul Kalam Azad and his diminishing band of “nationalist 
Muslims”. “There are thousands of Muslims today who aie 
nationalists," he said, “but Maulana will not call them 
■'nationalist Muslims’.” 
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At this juncture, the small hand which was referred to as 
"nationalist Muslims” were moie concerned with seeking or 
letainmg office rather than working among Muslims in the 
country. In fact they were not enough to fill the offices that 
had suddenly become available. Speabng about his own wor- 
ries m the Frontier, he said, "¥c find ouiselves between the 
‘fiiinah’ of the Congress and the [innah of the League.” Abdul 
Ghaffai was not the only one to refer to Abul Kalara as the 
“Jinnah” of the Congress. Vallabhbhai Patel in private conver- 
sation often said he would be happy if Abul Kalam opted for 
Pakistan. Vallabhbhai had finally reached the conclusion that 
it was better to concede a truncated Pakistan than to agiee to 
the grouping plan of the Cabinet Declaration. Abul Kalam 
Azad felt deeply committed to the Cabinet Declaration. His 
only regret was that Nehru and others, undei the influence of 
Gandhi, had qualified their approval, upsetting, Jiimah, and 
offering him an excuse to keep out of the Constituent Assemb- 
ly. Abdul Ghaffar felt that in the grouping plan the Frontier 
was left wltk no choke hnt to join the Punjab, Sind and 
Baluchistan m drafting a constitution, from which it could 
not opt out without the majority vote of the entire group. If 
[iiinahs Pakistan was conceded, then in a soveieign State 
consisting of Sind, Baluchistan and West Punjab, the Fiontier 
could either demand the establishment of a Fakhtoonistan with 
the help of Afghan tnbals, oi pieserve its Pathan identity in 
the truncated temtoiy. "I can see that sooner or latei we of 
the Frontier ivill be throivn to the wolves, and it ivill be the 
Bntish who will still dominate us, whethei we are part of 
Abul Kalam's group or Jmnah’s Pakistan.” Wbat annoyed 
him also was the appioach of Abul Kalam at this juncture to 
the political crisis. "Why doesn’t Abul Kalam leave lawahar 
and Patel to take caie of the Hindus, and work among the 
Muslims. I find Abul Kalam and his assodates today are afraid 
of the Muslims It is iviong to assume that the Muslim masses 
aie for Pakistan and partition. They are not. But nobody is 
there to teli them. Even intelligent Muslims now feel that 
partition would not solve the communal pioblem.” It was true 
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that at this time Abul Kalam Azad, who had been one of the 
greatest oiatois in Uidu, was inoie concerned with fighting 
foi concessions from the Congiess than foi mobilising Muslims 
who stood for an undivided India The difference between 
Abul Kalam and Jinnali at this stage was only this Abul 
Kalam wanted the gioupmg plan as interpreted by the Cabinet 
This jmnah had welcomed and the Congress had icjected 
Jinnah, as an alternative, seemed satisfied with a (luncated 
hut soveicign Pakistan immediateh, which the Congress vas 
inclined to accept 

Mountbatten, having now clcaicd Gandhi out of thewa^, 
•decided to play the cards he hid been holding up his sleeve 
€andhi, disillusioned, disowned and politically discarded, once 
again took to becoming a tiamp He left foi the niined fields 
and charred huts of Hindus and Muslims in Noakhah and 
Bihar. I had often seen Bnpu off But never before were his 
smiles so wan and his eyes so moist The aowd that came to 
sec him off was also the smallest, although foi the first tune 
special’ poke auangements ancf tk presence oi a few il'kiisto' 
and their cltnpinsis gave it the colour of a VIP dcpaituie A 
meek voice raised the familiar slogan "Mahatma Gandhi fei ja/’. 
Tlie chorus that followed was like a sob! 
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"'Mr Jmnah! I do not intend to let you wied all de work 
that has gone into this settlement Since you will not accept 
for the Muslim league, I will speak for them myself, I syjU 
take the risk of saying that I am satisfied with the assurances 
you have given me.... '^en I say at the meeting in the 
morning 'Mi Jmnah has given me assurances which I have 
accepted and which satisfy me’, you sviH under no arcum- 
stances contradict 'When 1 look towards you, you \vill nod 
your head m acquiescence.” Thus spoke Mountbatten to jmnah 
-on the midnight of June i, 194,7, [mnah was too obstinate to 
say "yes”. He was also too skewed to say “no”. His reply 
to this request itself was "to nod his head without any verbal 
undertakmg’'.! AH the while his fehne eyes gleamed with 
truculence. His bps opened mto a wan smile. He had been the 
spoilt child of tkee Viceroys and the pampered political 
protege of top European ofoals and influential European 
reactionaries in India and England for many years. He did not 
like bemg ordered about and commanded to nod “yes”. He 
had started distrustmg Mountbatten, despite a letter be bad 
brought from Churchill, He found Mountbatten a greatei 
actoi than himself and this in itself made him dislike the man, 
"When Mountbatten said, “They say you always want the 
Congress to commit itself first, so that you can raise the bid 
if It suited you,” he could have shouted, “This would be 
libellous m law,” Actually, if he was not willing to say "yes" 
= A!an CampMfohnson, Mtsstoii Wottntbatien, p 103 
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at Mountbatten’s behest, it was because he had also no des 
to say "no”. He could play with Viceroys, but he could 
longer play with Tune. 

:? If Gaudhi^s nonviolence had succeeded in winning freedc 
for India, liUnah^stiategy of naked violence had now succei 
ed in making Pakistan a reality. The "pistol” he had forg 
had worked. As his followeis had thieatened, the mhum 
villanies committed on innocent, unarmed, helpless me 
women and children had excelled the dark memories of Hala' 
and Chengiz Khan, and the massacies of Nadii Shah ai 
Timur the Lamer 

The entire top'executive of the bureaucracy, Euiopeans ai 
Muslims, were holding the ring for League hooligans, ai 
weie actively helping in piomoting disorder. Hand grenadi 
sten guns and rationed kcrosine weie secretly being passed i 
to the League supporteis to help organize gangsterism in ti 
country. 

Although violence had succeeded to an extent, Jinnah w 
shiewd enough to realize the dangers of counter-iloleiK 
Once the Hindus and the Sikhs started retaliating in fon 
many Bihars could be lepeated. In that case Muslims cou 
get cold feet. Gandhi may or mav not live for long. His pi 
sence was a great help to Muslims where they weie in 
minority. He gave them a sense of security. If Hindus indulg 
in massive retaliation, ^vlth Gandhi gone, the Muslims 
minority areas may begin to actually oppose Pakistan sin 
nearly eight awes of them would still have to make Ind 
tbeir permanent home. They "would not like to live as hostag 
even if Jinnah wanted them to. He therefore could not kei 
the advantage for long. 

Above all, Jinnah was becoming more and more anxio 
about his osvn health He was losing strength and power 
speech. Doctors would not tell him his ailment, hut he kne 
he was suffering from some serious pulmonary disease. He li: 
chronic spasms of cough and sometimes even spat blood do 
With his sputum. He had chest pains and had keathii 
difficulty. He was losing appetite. One day, after tea, 1 
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remarked to me: '1 eat Co more than the Mahatma. But I am 
not like him a humbug. I still hke the good things of life.’' 
Rumour had it that Jinnah’s symptoms indicated cancer. 
Before his followers came to know of his illness, and intimates 
staited hustling for succession, k wanted to see ik establish' 
ment of Pabstan. That is why he agreed to "nod” assent 
while making no veihal affirmation. He was the only stumbling- 
block left for a final move towards division. By this subtle 
manoeuvre Mountbatten had removed it. 

The Congress attitude had been unexpectedly realistic. 
Mountbatten’s plan stood on one pivotal base, namely the 
Congress, the Mushm League and the princes all agreeing, 
even if there was to be division, to live under the common 
umbrella of the Commonwealth. The Cabinet mission plan 
was based on "independence* —any part or the whole, how- 
ever, having the option of remaining as a dominion in the 
Commonwealth. Mountbatten had been warned by Sir Staffoid 
Cripps and Pethwick Lawrence that Nehru and his colleagues 
would accept nothing short of full, complete and unqualified 
independence. Since Dominion Status was pivotal to Mount- 
batten's new plan, he could not go further till he had won 
over Nehru. 

To overcome this hurdle, he invited Nehru to Simla to stay 
as his personal guest. The Viceregal Lodge, built on the design 
of a nigged castle, lay on a peak overloobng, on all sides, the 
eternal snowline. In its extensive flowerbeds grew some of the 
finest and rarest flowers in the world. It offered dark, shady 
bridle paths and extensive footpaths for seclusion and recrea- 
tion. Nehru loved vigorous walks and was still passionately 
devoted to riding. He liked the company of intelligent and 
attractive ladies. All this afforded just the atmosphere to 
enable Nehiu to relax, "to take his mind off the complicated 
problems that vexed him and to react to broader matters of 
policy.” 

Nehru arrived on May 8. Mountbatten at the same time 
received surprising support to his plans from an unexpected 
quarter. Krishna Menon, who had now become Nehru’s 

A-17 
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closest adviser, accompanied him to Simla. Kiislma Menon, 
when appioached at a “tea and moie tea” bieaUast to \yliicli 
Mountbatten invited him, not only felt attiacted to the idea 
of maintaining some kind of unity rnidei the Commomvealtb 
umbrella and acceleiating the process of transfer of powei, but 
actually agieed to sell it to Nehiii as "his own.” It had strud 
him a few months eailiei as a ptefeiable solution, be said, 
Kiishna Menon kept his woid. 

The second helpful somce was the othei Menon. V. P. Menon 
thiough the years, m one post 01 anothei, had come to know 
more about constitutional matteis than anv othei Indian in 
the Government. To Mountbatten his advice was invaluable, 
since he had the eai of Vailabhhhai Patel. Foi Patel he was a 
good guide. He had the inner knowledge of all the thinkmg in 
the Morms Office under four Viceiovs since the twenties. He 
not only prcpaied Vailabhhhai for the new plan, hut also got 
a piivate assurance that if Nehru agieed, Vallabhai would 
accept. 

Late after dinner one night Mounthatfen resTraled (0 Vehni 
the plan he had sent to the British Cabinet for consideiation. 
It was like flying a test kite. Nehiu reacted fieicely .2 But this 
would mean Balkanization, he said He would have nothing 
to do with it. This did not bother Mountbatten. What surpris- 
ed him was that Nehiii laised little objection about India 
preserving the Commonwealth link. Aftei Krishna Menon had 
discussed the meiits of early freedom and V. P. Menon had 
placed before Nehru the details of the amended plan, Nehru 
changed completely and began to look on the bright side of 
things. The brightest to him was, early achievement of inde- 
pendence by India minus Pakistan, the exercise by the Con- 
gress and by him as the Prime Minister, of full contiol over 
India, an end to the political stalemate, to insults and bicken 
ings in the Intenm Government, goodbye to Jinnab and his 
tantrums, freedom to build up at least a major part of the 
country along the lines of socnilism and demoaacy. He offered 
little objection to the Commonwealth tie, but insisted that 

"•According to Mounthtten'-i hoginpte Comptell Johnson 
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tk Constitueot Assembly should continue. Mountbatten 
aoieed. 

u 

The consent ol Congress leadeis had come more easily than 
Mountbatten expected He A?as appiehensive that Is^ehru 
who had fought ioi the "goal of independence" twenty yeais 
ago would not accept Dominion Status Eixn if this hurdle was 
oveicome^ Mountbatten and his adviseis felt that Congiess 
would not consent to an election 01 a plebisate in the Frontier, 
as this would he letting down the Red Shirts, who among 
Muslims, peihaps represented the Digest and truest body of 
devout patriots in the countiy It was extiemely doubtful if 
the Fiontiei Red Shirts and the Khan Biotkis would he cast 
to the wolves ! And yet, in essence this svas implicit in the new 
plan, which asked for a lefeiendum m the Fiontiei. "Why the 
Frontier?" asked the Rhan Brotheis. Ho one had the ansiver. 
Nehru had scarcely protested! The letting-down of the Red 
Shirts in this manner svas not an act of carelessness on the part 
nf Congress leaders, nor even a blunder, hut an act of gioss 
and unpardonable betiayaH 

Soon after “bagging' Nehru, Mountbatten left foi England 
to get the approval of his new plan fiom His Ma]est)f's 
<Jovermnent, He got its consent, and in the bargain, tbiough 
a clevei appeal to Commonwealth loyalty, also bagged Chur- 
chill. 'Ihis was almost a political "hat-tiick". He returned on 
tk 1st of June to meet next day three leadeis of tk Congress, 
Nehra, Patel and Kiipaiam, and three of the league, Jinnah, 
Liaquat and Abdul Rah Nishtar, swth Baldev Singh to repre- 
sent the Sikhs. OnginaEy he wanted to confine the number to 
five. Congress, however, insisted that Rnpalani who had then 
tome Congress Presrdent must he invited [innah wnfed to 
klance the leprescntation and threw in Nishtar into the scales, 
mere was always some suggestive meaning m these seemingly 
M-hand political manoeuvres of Jmnah. In asking for a thud 
i^epresentative, he proved a stickler foi the principle of parity 
hetiveen the league and tk Congiess. In putting Nishtar, a 
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fiontier Patlian who had lost in the last election and who W35 
never thought of much in the league as a leader, he ^Yas only 
givmg his assessment of the status of Kripalam in the Con- 
giess. Kripalani had been an aident Congressman since the 
eaily twenties but he did not have the cahbie of earlier Con- 
gress Presidents, But since Nehui and Patel then wanted some- 
one who would toe the line, and act as a figure-head till a new 
policy had emerged, Kiipalani was elected ovei the heads of 
many very senior candidates. By seating Nishtai as the oppo- 
site number of Kilpalam, Jinnah cleverly brought down the 
prestige of the Congress on the one hand and raised his own 
status, as League President, on the other. He sat as the opposite 
number of Nehiii, He was even asked to stav over after the 
others had left, this was a special favour .shown to him to make 
up for a separate interview granted to Gandhi 
These were small matters but they counted a lot in those 
days. Tlicy counted even more since in the case of Mount- 
batten every gesture, every move, every step, bad a meaning 
and a purpose, and was carehiHv pie-iehearsed, or atleast was 
pie-mcditated. Even in the distribution of cars, great care had 
been taken to combine patronage svith protocol large 
American cars for the "big guns" and small English cars for the 
lesser fry. There were many large conference rooms in 
Viceioy’s House. Mountbatten chose the smallest. He also 
chose a round table. This was to lend a sense of continuits' to 
earlier efforts at settling the Indian probiem around "round 
table" conferences. As the seven leaders sat waiting for the 
Viceroy, they scarcely exchanged either smiles or greetings. 
Any talk, if at all, was addressed more to the journalists and 
tire cameramen than to each other Even Mountbatten failed 
to enliven the atmospheie. In a 45-rainute business like speech 
he placed his new proposals as accepted by His Majes^'s 
Government before the meeting. By the midnight of the and 
he wanted the leadeis to send in theii formal acceptance This 
ruled out any rejection. The acceptance on behalf of the Con- 
gress was sent by Knpalani Jmnah met Mountbatten per- 
sonally before midnight. It was then that in the absence of a 
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formal acceptance l)y bis ^orfong Committee be agieed to 
"nod". Thus by a nod the fate of India was sealed! 

Curiously enough, though the League had ostensibly not 
sent a fomal acceptance, the League leaders and their youngei 
lieutenants were the only ones to go on a binge, in celcbiation 
of the creation of Pakistan. Prayers were offered, sweets weie 
distributed and many of the younger enthusiasts arranged 
dinners and banquets to which those European and Muslim 
officials who had speaaby helped in “Operation Pakistan" 
were invited. 


The Hindus responded by a sort of cold numbness, seeing 
nothing to he jubilant about and finding suddenly that those 
who till recently had deemed partition fatal foi India had 
become its most aident apologists. 

Nehm had mixed feelings. But he had to be the first official 
apologist on behalf of the Congress, Mountbatten arranged 
that on the 3rd, after the formal acceptance of the plan, he, 
Kehiu and }innah should make brief broadcasts Nehm had 
btheito many broadcasts to his aedit. But this hioadcast, 
made on the most momentous occasion in national histoiy, 
was the poorest, One could feel that Nehm was as confused in 
his words as he was about his feelings. The plan announced 
that day, he said, “envisages on the one hand the possibility 
of ffiese areas (defined as Pakistan) seceding fiom India" (a 
polite way of refemng to “Operation scuttle"— and the use of 
possibility" for “certainty" seemed significant) “and on the 
other It promises a big advance towards complete indepen- 
dence. ’ Haring said this, his heart must have missed a beat for 

he said : “It is with no joy m my heait that I commend these 
proposals to you." 


An unusnally large audience had turned up at Gandhi’s 
prayer meeting. The news of the Congress leaders having 
agreed to partition had already spread hke rvild fire. People 
noted that Gandhi had been invited to meet MountbatL 

We; India’s unity 

g by a thread! June i happened to be a Monday. The 
interview which Mountbatten had dreaded most that day was 
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the one with Gandhi. Even Nehiu did not know what Gandhi’j 
“inner voice" may finally decide for him. Gandhi had often 
stated that India would not be partitioned so long as he wai 
alive. Even if he was alive, he had said, he would fight to tk 
last, India was now being partitioned. What would the 
Mahatma do? “Imagine his amazement and relief,” mites 
Alan Campbelljohnson, the biographer of Moimtbatten, 
“nhen the Mahatma blandly indicated on the back of various 
used envelopes and otlier scraps of papei that he was observiog 
his day of silence.” The sting lay m his explanation of the 
vow of “Monday silence” Wrote Gandhi: “When I took the 
decision about the Monday silence, I did make tv'o excephons, 
i e about speaking to high functionaries on urgent matters, 
or attending upon sick people.” Mounthatten was not a sid 
peison, but he was certainly at the time a “high functionat}''' 
The obvious suggestion was that the subject of their mteniev', 
accoiding to Gandhi, was not of "urgent importance" to 
necessitate an “e.xception”. 

On the 2nd of June, Gandhi wrote Ins fiist article of a series 
for TIic Hfliijnit. Every signed aiticle by Gandhi for Tlic 
Hmijnn was news and was telegiaphed to the newspapers in 
c.\-tc)iso. This was more so, since it had been wtten on the 
histone 2nd of June, and was to urn in senes. The series was 
headed: "Things of eternal value!" Its main thesis ws 
Bralitimclimyfl : "full control over the process of reproduction ■ 

In the piayer meeting Gandhi for the fiist time diiecth 
lefeired to the vivisection of India that had been decided upon 
Instead of showing opposition, he appealed to the people to 
accept it, "It was the svnlling act of the Congress and the 
Muslim league,” he said He admitted that he differed hom 
the Working Committee, but having stated the fact, he would 
commend their decision for acceptance” Wlien someone 
reminded him that he had once said, "the vivisection oHndia 
would mean a vivisection of myself," Gandhi leplicd, when 
I made the statement, I was voicing public opinion. He 
added- “But when public opinion was against me, w'as I tn 
coeice It?” The fact was that public opinion was still against 
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vivisection. It had been coeiced by the terrorist tactics of the 
League, supported by reactionary offiaals, and the impatience 
of the top leaders within the Confess. 

While this IS what Gandhip said publicly, m private com 
versation to us, he was as matliful as only Gandhi could ever 
be. "The woik of half a centuiy has been undone," he said. 
'T see nothing but ragmg fires and nveis of blood befoie me. 
This means complete ruination (saiv ncKislijr His cheeks 
glowed foi the first tune like burning coals. His eyes revealed 
'a ragmg tempest he was trying to control, His hands shook 
nervously, “I cannot blame the Viceroy. He stood toi a united 
India till the last. I cannot hlame Jmnah. Perhaps we did not 
do enough to allay his fears. I cannot blame my own people. 
Obviously they had no choice.” 

In a later speech he said, “If only the non-Muslims had been 
with me I would have shown the way to undo partition.” But 
when m the meeting of the AICC on June u a storm of dis- 
sent arose against the leaders, Gandhi asked the dissidents if 
“they had the strength to take over the reins of the Congress 
and Government? ” When someone suggested they would fol- 
low, if he would lead, GandM avened, “Well,' I have no 
strength to do it.” The voice of opposition was thus silenced. 
Gandhi went back to Bengal and Bihar to put dorvn the blaz- 
ing fires of communal viobce 

Mountbatten with the precision of a great commander had 
a calendar prepared, indicatmg date-wise ever}^ step that was 
to precede the handing-over of the charge of the administration 
to the national governments of India and Pakistan He moved 
the luthlessness of a road-roller and the eiciency of a 
roiiot to implement the programme of transfer. 



Freedom! Blood, Tears and 
Revelry 


^'Long yeais ago we made a tr}'st destiny..,. At tlie 
stroke of imdniglit hour, when the world sleeps, India rvill 
awake to life and freedom. A moment comes, which comes but 
rarely in history, when we step out from the old to the new, 
when an age ends, and when the soul of a nation, long sup- 
pressed, finds utterance.*' Nehru spoke thus ]ust before the 
hour of midnight had struck. Thirty-one guns boomed to 
hciald the biith of a free India. All members of the Constituent 
Assembly, speaally called for a midnight session, rose in tbeir 
seats to take a solemn pledge of dedicated seiTice to the 
motherland. India was legally, politically and constitutionahy 
free I 

Outside, there was thunder and lightmng— a cloudburst was 
followed by a sharp drizzle. Thousands had collected m and 
around the piecincts of Councfl House. As the clock struck the 
midnight hour, they rent the sky with deafening cheers- 
"lugnilab Zindnbud 1" "Gandhi kt jni, Nehru hi jfli, Jai Hind!” 
Some even shouted "Mountbatten Zitidabad!” The ciowd went 
almost mad with joy and excitement. 

It was past eleven when I along with a party of local officers 
reached the Council Chamber. Reports bad come from a Hindu 
locality near the Nizamuddin railway station that a concen- 
tration of Muslims was planning to blow up the station and 
the railway track that night. According to another secret 
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message, Muslim families hvmg in a pocket in Karol Bagh sur 
rounded by Hindu refugees from the Punjab had been told 
that they and their houses syouid be turned into a bonfire, "to 
celebrate the coming of independence” There had been senous 
tension m the Capital for days before the fifteenth of August 
League volunteers, paid hookgans and gangsters and other anti- 
soaal elements had created pockets, both in and outside the old 
city, and cells vvheie fire arms, hand grenades, bombs, spears, 
spikes, daggers and aH kinds of weapons of violence had been 
collected The latest League cry had hecorae "Hans h Itye 
imi Pakistan, Lar kc lenge Htndnstan” t Fanatical niullas 
preached the doctrine of hate during Fnday prayers and told 
then audiences that foi centuries Musluns had ruled Delhi, 
and, "Inskflli Allnli”, they will do so again 

Only one who knows old Delhi well can leahze how easy it 
was to huild up and preserve these cells, espeaally when there 
were a lot of high officials willing to help with supphes Even 
m such an outlandish area as Nizamuddin, where hved for 
three hunired years or tnoie ^ settlement of Musims 
allegiance to the tradition of religious tolerance and amitv of 
great Muslim saints like Nizammudin Auha and Amir Khusro, 
more than one such cell existed The existence of these cells, 
and the provocative preachings of fanatical miillas, aeated 
among the Hindus genuine anxietj^ and concern, and uia eased 
suspicion and distrust between the communities 

From the Punjab, Sind and the Northwest Frontier, thorn 
sands of helpless, homeless penniless families had been pouring 
into the Capital Among these thousands were men who were 
mdlionaues till yesterday, and were now paupers, searching 
for food and shelter They brought stones of burnt homes, of 
murder, savage assaults of plunder and incendiansm They 
had witnessed then own kith and km butchered m cold blood, 
their babies cast mto burning.£lames hke footballs, their women 
publicly raped and then tom to pieces They had seen their 
daughters and wives committing suiade to prevent molestation 

Kahuta was a httle nature's paradise, thirty-odd miles from 

’ Vc kie got Pakistan by nght sviU take Hindustan by force 
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Rawalpindi. I had often visited it, A hill stieam girdled the 
little town. At one place the mam street suddenly ended in a 
buff lock where the pladd wateis of the torrent gurgled oter 
maible wlnte boulders. Here the women of the village, Muslim, 
Hindu, Sikh, among them some of the prettiest with the most 
shapely and graceful bodies, came with their pitchers to col- 
lect water for thcir homes. In the main stieet, Muslim fanners 
from the neighbounng hills biought wool sheared' fiom their 
sheep, cheese, vegetables, fruits, grain on amels, mules and 
donkeys, and made barter deals for cloth, shoes, heme utensils, 
piovisions, ploughs and harrows with Sikh, Hmdu and Muslim 
tiadeis. Neai the bnznr was a Sikh giirdwmn. Almost adjoining 
It, a mosque. The ciders often sat together under a grove of 
banyan trees, discussing common problems, shaiing each other’s 
joys and sorrows and dispensing justice where soaal offenders 
weic concerned. Molestation of women had been practically 
unknown. 

While Jinnali had publicly endoiscd a joint statement vith 
Gandhi, appealing foi communal amity, piivatcly the league 
j’caoers had ciradared a masfer pj'an, which encouragaf, hv 
implication, wherever and in whatever manner possible, vio- 
lence, coercion, conversion, loot, incendiarism or tenor of any 
kind, the expulsion of Hindus and the Sikhs out of Pakistan 
'TaH' meant pure Pakistan could not be pure unless the 
“infidels” were driven out. An infidel's wffe, daughter, pro- 
pel t\', etc, weie all peimissne, said the /vViias, if the object 
was to “punish or expel him”. These seimons of hate had 
become a regular feature of mosque prayeis, A wave of terror 
had spread to all the towns and villages of the Punjab. 

The tidal bore reached Kahuta. One bright day when the 
fields were green with vegetation, and the most extraordinary 
flov'eis bloomed wild from betsveen the cliffs, the Muslims held 
a conference and decided to "purify” the village. The local 
executive officer, 2 the head of the small police force, even the 
post master, all Muslims, joined the conference. The Hindus 
and Sikhs got alarmed. Tliey called for outside help. The post 

"TciisiMflr. 
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master suppressed all theu SOS messages At a fixed hour, 
Muslim gunmen went up the towers of the mosque, occupied 
several places of vantage on the surrounding rocks, and held 
the town practically at gun point A few vollies were fired to 
cieate terror Hidden gangs then ran into the town sprinkling, 
petrol and kerosene, setting houses and shops on fire Then 
followed a whole cavalcade of trucks, camels, mules, hoises, 
donkeys and buDock carts in which the Mushms, some of them 
the most respectable in the neighhouihood. began filling the 
booty from Hindu homes Most of the Hindu and Sikh resi 
dents were killed Some who accepted conversion were allowed 
to go, but only aftei all they bad was seized Those with any 
infliience selected their “pick” of pietty girls The rest were 
left to the gooiidus to lape, abduct 01 many, or to tieat as 
“booty” Many girls and women committed suiade They 
threw themselves m the neighbouring stieam where it was a 
handled feet deep Some buint themselves by collecting their 
beddings, cots and other belongings, and setting file to them 
Some drowned themselves in a well Within a few days the 
more influential had occupied the houses of the betterclass 
Hindus and Sikhs and taken control of their fields The less 
influential beame shopLeepeis and tradesmen, and the village 
hid become ‘Tak’' (pure) 

Pakistan celebrated her independence a day eailiei, 1 e on 
the 14th Actually, August 14 was fixed by Pailiament for 
India, Pakistan and the piincely states to assume their sove- 
leign status within the Commonwealth At some stage the 
date was referred to the astrologeis The top Pandits of 
Binaias and the South weie unanimous that August 14th was 
higlilv inauspicious There was a menacing confluence of 
three planets inimid to India They felt that it might be 
bettci to tolerate the British foi one more day than nsk etei- 
nil damnation It was in one of these lighter perplexities that 
Ivlountbatten seiiously discussed the desirabilitv of adding an 
expeit astrologer to his letinue of advisers, since in many 
matters he had to face difliculties created bv the stais Pakvasa. 
who had been appointed Governor of CP , foi example, refused 
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to take chaige on the 15th as the stais did not encouraae 
tiavelling on the 14th. 

To satisfy the astiologeis, and at the same time to avoid 
legal and constitutional dificulties, the legal wizards deaded 
to hold a midnight session and announce India’s freedom one 
minute aftei the 14th, expecting that the stars in the mean 
time would have moved to piopitious locations 

The dension by Pakistan to be fiee on the 14th wthout the 
M of astiologers suited Mountbatten. It enabled him to 
fly to Kaiachi on the 14th and letuin to Delhi for the mid- 
night celebrations. Tlicie was one thing, however, about the 
celebrations in Pakistan which Mountbatten did not like. 
'When he had piopounded the plan of a divided India and 
Pakistan under the Commonwealth, he almost assumed that 
Pakistan would invite him to become the first Governor- 
'Gcneral. At the same time he fervently hoped that Nehra and 
his Govcinmcnt might also see the wisdom of having a joint 
•Governoi-Gcneial. Nehru and his Government sui-piised him 
by taking the initiative in lecomraending his name to His 
Majesty's Goveinmcnt. Jinnah shocked him by putting fonvard 
his own name, disregarding any need for advice or consulta- 
tion. His 'Tollowcis”, he pleaded, insisted tliat he should be 
their first Goveinoi-General. A few days Liter his "followeis" 
■also insisted that his official title should be what he had 
hitlieito appiopiiatcd for himself— Qmd-c-Azflw. He became 
one by statute. 

|innah left on August 7 for Karachi, ostensibly leaving his 
palatial house on Auiangzeb Road 'with all its modem and 
•costly fuiniture behind "at the meicy of the future Indian 
Covemment”. Actually, he took no chances. He sold the pio- 
peity to a iich Maiwaii with vast business interests in Pakistan 
at a fabulous puce. He had already engaged his personal staff 
and, soon aftei entering the lesidence of the futuie Goveinoi- 
Geneial in Kaiachi, began piepaiahons to make it woithy of 
his “regal" taste, status and position. The garden had to be 
looked aftei more carefully, he diiecteci, and the approaches 
^videned. "This wing will he occupied only by me and Miss 
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|miiah," he pointed out to his ADC. He gave detailed instruc- 
tions as to the alterations that had to be made. When the 
security officials "wanted the iving to be protected by a wall, 
Jinnah firmly rejected the idea. “No walls please, I am one of 
the People ! ”5 

After the assassination of Gandhi, a few months later, he 
allowed a "double” wall to be erected. There "was another 
wing. This "only for very important people.” he said "I don’t 
wish to have Governors of Provinces or Ministers in these 
rooms.” They can be accommodated on the ground floor. 
"Only very important people,” he emphasised, "like the Shah 
of Persia or the King of England ” 

At the very time, on the 15th of August, when Nehru and 
his Cabinet were being sivorn in by Mountbatten in the 
marbled rotunda of the Viceroy’s House in New Delhi, Jinnah, 
the first Governor-General of Pabstan, was administering the 
oath to liaquat Ali and his Cabinet, with full ceremonial dig- 
nity and studied formality. He was the first Asiatic to be 
appointed Governor-Genera] and he wanted to show that he 
and Paldstan were worthy of the choice. He appeared on tbs 
occasion, as on arrival at the airport, in a "whitc-silk aclikfiit, 
giacefully buttoned up to the neck, fitting immaculately at the 
waist. He wore a pair of loose white trousers, whose folds 
had been carefully pressed. On his head he wore a gray fui 
cap, It became the official head-dress of West Paldstan. The 
inevitable monocle hung conveniently to he used when read- 
ing his address His hands had been carefully manicured. He 
was proud of his hands and his shapely tapenng fingers, Ate 
the Cabinet members had assembled and guests had taken their 
seats, the Governor-General, led by Ins ADCs in uniform and 
his secretary, followed by his bodyguards, moved step hv step 
doivn the stairs He went up to the balcon"v and paused for a 
while, looking at the audience assembled in the compound and 
the crowds beyond ‘T never expected to see Pakistan in ray 
iitetime, he remarked. 'We have to be grateful to God,” And 
then the procession moved on into the open. 

^Boditho, Jiiinnii 
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The ceiemony -was biief, foinial and irapiessive. jminli 
letiirned solemnly to his looin He looked in the fullniiiioi on 
die opposite wall and smiled to himself the smile of satisfac- 
tion, The Qflid-t-A:niii was “King”! Pakistan may have got 
moth-eaten and tiuncatcd m the piocess, but it was still the 
laigest Miislnu country iti the woild! And tins was just the 
beginning! If his plans succeeded, he icflccted, it may within 
<1 decade peihaps become still laigei, bunging many satellite 
lulcis aiound his tliione. The names “Hydeiabad, Kashmir, 
Jiinagadh, Bhopal, Jodlipui, Jaisalmei, Tonk, Pataudi, Bhaial 
pm, Chitial” sounded suggestive It was not his new Piinie 
Minister who called next on that daj , but this doctor. He did 
feel tired and exhausted! Would he be given the ten years he 
wanted? The doctoi felt wonicd. 

Willie these official ceremonies wcie going on in both coun- 
tries and large crowds in the two capitals weie milling about 
in wild ecstacy to sveai ofl the first exnbeiance of indepen- 
dence, a two way tiaffic had been established across the Punjab 
and Sind border. Caiavans of refugees had started moving 
between India and Pakistan, They moved iti their thousands 
and tens of thousands, till the total lenched hundreds of 


thousands. They moved with whatever belongings they could 
carry on hiied tiiicks, bullock caits, horses, mides and don- 
keys. Young men earned old women in relays. They earned 
chddieli m gunny sacks. Among them were the rich and the 
very pooi, the healthy and the maimed. In many cases, they 
trcckcd three to five hundred miles, with baldly any food, 
with no aiiangements foi clean watci, searching fiom cit}' to 
city, camp to camp, foi a place to shelter from ram and the 
sun. New babies weie bom on the loadside. Infants died of 
thirst and hunger. Appalled by the distiess of their childten, 
mothers weie known even to offei mine to appease their thiist. 


Men chewed glass leaves just to keep off thnst and hunger. 

On August 15, the Lahoie railway station “became a scene 
of wholesale cainage”. According to one eye-witness, there was 
a continuous lain of bullets. In this the aimy, the poke and 
a whole lot of hooligans fieely joined. “All that was visible of 
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the city tvas a huge towei of smoke,” On the night of the 15th 
a tram ainved m Amritsar with dead and chaired bodies. ' 
Outside on the carnages were insciibed the words; “Indepen- 
dence gitt to Nehru and Patel.” 

Befoie leachmg Coanal House, I went with a couple of 
fellow Congiess ieadeis and senioi executive officials on a 
geneial lound of the city, because of disturbing lepoits. Quiet 
prCTsM all over tk wakd city. Except £01 afficial cars, there 
was practically no tiaffic, Muslim pockets had been mostly 
vacated and several thousand Muslim lefugees weie conceii- 
tinted in the Old Poit. In the Jama Masjid aica, winch was 
exclusively Muslim, life and business weie noimal, except that 
many had letiied lathei unusually eail^ foi “Independence 
Day". The deseited sheets conveyed the sign “not mtercsted" 

In Karol Bagh, where a large concentiation of refugees lived 
near a disturbed Muslim pocket, we met Hindu and Sikh 
volunteers aimed with Intlits, daggers and swoids, holding 
watch. They expected an armed attack by the Muslims. Dozens 
had stahoned themselves on house-tops with iifles and shot- 
guns. The Mushffls did attack. But before the “gang” could do 
any damage to propeity, the vigilant volunteers had rounded 
them up, exposed them to severe beating, and handed them 
over to the police. As our party reached the poke station 
where the gang was being questioned, we found that they weie 
actually eight or nine Sikhs who had lost their way searching 
foi the guidwfl!(i ,4 They were the vanguard of a laige contin- 
gent of lefugees which was follorving and were to take sheltei 
for the night m the gurdwura. They belonged to the thousands 
of Sikhs and Hindus who had 'escaped from Pahstan by 
camouBagmg themselves as Mushms They had cut then hair 
short, tammed then beards Muslim-style, had adopted Muslim 
dress, Muslim ways and Muslim iituals. The Hindus had 
grown whiskeis and beards Mushm-style, could read the 
Kffhimhke any Muslim, and could plead, even if identified, 
that the) weie neo converts Some had even undergone 
aicumasion. ^ 

'A Silli temple 
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looking back, I have often wondered whether this orgy of 
murder, rape and loot could not have been avoided. Even if 
division was inevitable, was an orderly exchange of populations 
and pioperties not possible? Those in charge of the Unioa 
Government at the dawn of independence were overtaken 1 ^- 
a storm they had not anticipated. They blundered into one 
wiong step after another till the deluge of violence lost its 
foice through a sense of suifeit, or abated by a mounting 
threat of retaliation. 

\Vlien Moutbatten put forwaid his plan to advance the date 
of independence from Decemhei, 1948 to August, 1947, bis 
strongest aigument was that this would preserve the germs of 
future unity and insure peaceful and orderly transfer of power 
to the two Governments without serious dislocation of popula- 
tions. When warned that already ''there had been riots in 
Calcutta, Noakhali, Bihar, Bombay and the Punjab" and that 
if the country was divided in such an atmosphere "there would 
he rivers of blood flowing in diffeicnt parts of the country", 
Mountbatten had confidently replied : “At least on one ques- 
tion I shall give you complete assurance. I shall see to it that 
theie is no bloodshed and riot. I am a soldier, not a rivJian... 
If there should be the slightest agitation. . . I will order the 
Army and the Air Force to act, and I will use tanks and aero- 
planes to suppress anybody who wants to cieate trouble.’'^ 

Much has been said in piaise of Mountbatten's skill, tact 
and administrative abibty. But so far as this phase of events is 
concerned, he showed poor judgment, utter lack of capaaty to 
do the light thing at the light time, and complete unaware- 
ness of the ugly, dangerous and deceitful part many of bs om 
lesponsible European colleagues in the Goveniinent were play- 
ing to add fuel to the file, and to create conditions fatal to the 
implementation of his declared intentions and poliaes. The 
most unfortunate factor in the whole situation was that Nehru 
and Patel, bewildered by what had happened, left too much at 
the time in the hands of Mountbatten. 

Mountbatten, by the consent of both Governments, had set 

®A2ad, hitlta Wins Freedom. 
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up a boundary force to pieseive peace and order on the Uvo 
sides of the frontier Sic Claude Auchenleck was appointed 
joint Commander. The two forces on each side of the border 
were under separate British Commanders I had known Sir 
Claude as a very fine officer, an amiable gentleman, and a good 
host But I was also aware that the Comraander-in Chief's per- 
sonal and pniate affairs weie being run by his Muslim aides, 
whose intense loyalty to Pakistan had become notorious Top 
European Army officers were known to be Pakistan oxientel 
Reports reached us that the boundary force was not acting 
impartially Some of the officers were openly favouring 
Pakistan Apart from the boundary force, there was the legular 
army This had been broken up into Muslim and Non Muslim. 
A large part of the Hindu and Sikh contingents were locked 
up m the noithein Cantonments But “someone" managed to 
permit free opeiation to the Baluchi regiment which, along 
with the Muslim police, was indulging in diabolical enmes 
Ve journalists tried to bnng all these reports to the notice of 
Nehru and Patel ’We could not shake them out of their faith 
in the sound judgment of Mountbatten and the integrity of 
the Army Nehru even resented “any attempt at panic”. Sardar 
Patel warned against any suggestion that the services were not 
doing their duty faithfully, "We, howevei, could not distrust 
the sources of our reports 

One day I received a call fiom the Viceroy’s House that 
Lord Mountbatten would like to meet me On airival, I found 
Devdas Gandhi, then Managing Editor of The Htndustmr 
Tiirtcs, also there Campbell Johnson ushered us in The Viceroy 
put on an an of grave resentment as we entered After ex- 
change of formal greetings, be leferied to the lepoits appeal- 
ing m my paper and The Hindiistnii Tunes about the question- 
able lole of the boundary force, the crimes of the Baluchi 
Regiment the failure of Auchenled as Joint Commander, and 
the sinister atmosphere m the Commandeih House “I will not 
toleiatc,” said Mountbatten, “anv such attacks on responsible 
officers of His Majesty's forces In this I have the fullest sup- 
port of my Cabinet" A great actor as he was, Mountbatten 

A-B 
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coiild almost look feiocious, if he so wanted, Before we coull 
'say anything, Mountbatten concluded his buef, welkprepard 
speech hy saying, "And now may I infoim you that I have 
the Pirnie Ministei's and the Deputy Fume Minister’s peimis 
sion to get you placed under auest, unless I receive satisfac- 
foiy assuiances that this smistei piopaganda will stop" Then 
Asith a dramatic pause, he said, “Gentlemen, have I yout 
assurances?" 

Devdas and I had a natural conflict of interests as Idito 
-of lival papers. But where national interests were concerned, 
wc always acted m complete accord By a silent gesture we 
■decided to catch the bull by the hoins. Ve told Mounthatten 
that even when the Army tos an “imperialist” force, we had 
■observed the convention of avoiding any attacks on His 
Majesty’s officers ^or forces. Vc had both known Claude 
Auckcnleck during the war, and had great personal regard for 
him and many of his colleagues. What therefore we bad 
written was not out of malice, but because we were prompted 
"by a sense of jiublic du^. Both of us put before Mountbatten 
2 volume of authentic evidence to prove to bun bow much 
graver and more serious was the truth, and how little of it bad 
been published in the papers. He was shocked. He was a 
•changed man. He asked us to send him all fuither inforraation 
■we may get and to trust him to take corrective action, but to 
avoid publication of these reports. Soon aftei, we learnt that 
Sir Claude Auchenleck had ceased to be in joint command, 
und the boundary force had been disbanded. 

During this interview, which Campbellfoliiison has briefly 
reported, we made ceitain positive suggesrions to Mount- 
hatten, which he carefully noted. Most of these he considered 
■eminently practicable. He promised to place them before the 
joint committee of Ministers. Wc found latci that the sugges- 
tions were accepted, hut in each case the Government had 
caught the wrong end of the stick. We had suggested that tbe 
armed foices and the civil seiwices should he the last to be 
separated or transfeired. Instead of making empty' appeals to 
people to stay on m then homes, auangeraents should be 
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ciisdo fo' oidcily cvdcuation md sufc c\cli3ii§6. 

As a fiist step we suggested that islands of safety should he 
iieated on hotli sides, fiom the village up to the distuct and 
even at divisional and pioviiioal level, wheie Indian and 
Pakistani lioops, police and officials should exeicise "jomt 
contiol", to insuie safe evacuation, the fieezmg of the pro- 
pel ty of emigiants pending then letum, if they so desiied, or 
hstintr then piopeity and the assessed puce foi safe custody 
till appiQpiiate disposal We discovered latei that islands were 
seated, hut they were placed under the diaige of Muslim 
Aimy men, police and officers in Pabstan who took away 
moie than they left with the emigiants They refused to 
register or assess properties properly. In fact they compelled 
4k cimgiants to make forced sales on threat of losing every- 
dung These islands became places of concentrated loot and 
coercion As regards emigration we were informed that 
'Ten lakhs” had already been sanctioned to look after those 
who might be "dislocated horn then homes” But "ten lakhs” 
would be nothing, we pleaded. You will need aores "Let us 
not be alarmists, and let us not create a scare, I feel that both 
sides will act fiiraly, and the exodus will stop,” Mountbatten 
•optimistically told us. Despite this assurance, the deluge conti- 
nued unchecked, the Government proceeded from one blunder 
to another. While within a few weeks a great deal was done 
to stop the exodus of Muslims, the Hindus continued to be 
driven out 

The day of independence dawned diSerently on a deserted, 
■old fashioned, derelict building called Hydaii Manzil in Eaha- 
ghata, a filthy, congested distuct of Calcutta wheie Hindus 
and Muslims Ined in overlapping pockets 

Tlie Manzil belonged to a Muslim family It was built, like 
so many other old style middle class homes, with a large 
entrance, leading to a spacious couitvaid, suiiounded by a 
large verandah and small lOoms It had the distinction of 
having a lavatoiy since this was unusual m that locality. 
It had glass panes on doois and windows The Manzil showed 
signs of recent repairs, although part of it, hke some other 
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houses m the neighboiuhood, svas in shambles, Heie some 
stiangeis had come, seeding temporaLy lesidence-one of tkii) 
svas Gandhi. The other, a large, coi-pulent, hulk of a man, h 
face bloated and pock-marked, his eyes alert like that of a a\ 
u'as Sliahid Suhiawaidy. He vas Bengal's Chief Mimster dur- 
ing the great Calcutta killing. The tsvo became "stiange led* 
fellows” under this loof. 

Gandhi had been to Kashmir m early August. He tb 
\isited strife-torn Rawalpindi and Lahore on leturn. Here le 
heard many harrowing stones of terrible happenings. He want- 
ed to help the Khan Biotheis who had been throwm to tie 
vultures after the Congiess agreed to a lefeienduin. When 
leaving Lahore on August 6, Gandhi had said: "The rest of 
ray life is going to be spent in East Bengal or West Punjab 
peihaps the Frontier Province,” He did not even mention 
Delhi. Fie reached Calcutta on August 7. He found Hindu- 
Mushm relations again under a terrible strain. This time k 
said, “Hindus seem to have gone mad, not that the Muslims 
had become wiser.” Since Calcutta had been declared by tk 
Boundary Commission as part of India, the Muslim police 
and Muslim officials had been withdrawn. Muslims were scared 
about what may happen on the 15th and had even deaded to 
observe it as a da)' of mourning. Muslim leadeis raged Gandhi 
to stop a few days in Calcutta, use his influence to restore 
confidence among Muslims, before proceeding to Noakhali, 
Gandhi agieed, He hit upon a novel but daring plan. H he 
and a Muslim leader, Hindus hated most, could get together 
under one roof, unpiotccted by the police or the army, anJ 
open to violent attacks bv the Hindus or the Muslims, the 
whole outlook might change. 

Shahid Suhrawaidy was in Karachi in the heginnmg of 
August. He had gone to negotiate his political future in 
Pakistan. He expected either to he chosen Depuh' 
Minister next to Liacpiat 01 Chief Mrnistei of East Pakistan. 
He found Jinnah, the Governor-General, very different to 
pniiah, the League leader. Jinnah now wanted men who could 
create confidence and not men with a dark record of oiganizcd 
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butckiy. He therefoie prefeued Mazimuddin, a quietei, 
cleanci and less violent man, Shahid’s forniei rival in Bengal, 
as Deputy Prime Miiustei. In East Bengal he wanted a hench- 
man and not a nval He selected a local team of modeiate 
Muslims to constitute his hand-picked Cabinet m East Pakistan, 
Shahid felt hetiayed. At this very time the news reached him 
that Gandhi had left foi Calcutta, en-iontc to Noakhali. He 
[emembered the old adage, "Hitch youi wagon to a stai”, and 
made a dash to Calcutta. Heie he found that a lole had alieady 
been prepared for him hy destmy, Gandhi felt that there was 
ao one with a record as bad as that of Suhrawardy, and that 
ac was the best person to provoke the wiath of the Hindus, if 
hs experiment was to succeed. Suhiawaidy had come ]ust in 
me and in the correct mood for venturing whole-heartedly 
m the expeiiment— grave ilsks notwithstanding! 

\%en the Mayor of Calaitta, Mohammed Usman, and 
other Muslim leadeis came to him on August 10 to make a 
final request to delay his depaitme to Noakhah, he agreed, 
provided two conditions weie fulfilled. If he did not go to 
INoakhali, the Muslim leadeis should guarantee peace in that 
area. If something serious happened to the Hindus, he said, 
"my life would be forfeit and you will have to face a fast unto 
death on ray part”. The assurance was given. He then sug- 
gested that he and Suhrawaidy should live undei one roof, like 
fneiids, "without any seaets and without police 01 army pio- 
tection”. The deiehct Hydaii Manzil was chosen. 

’^en Gandhi arrived, an exoted aowd of young men 
gieetedhim with shouts of "Go back!" "Why have yon come 
here?” "Where weie you during the Calcutta killings? ” and 
ro foith. Gandhi gieeted them with folded hands and asked 
them to be patient with him. Then Suhiawardy arrived. The 
young men smiounded his car. They raised angry shouts, 

■ca ed him murderer'', "butchei”, etc Gandhi intervened and 
:>uhiawaidy entered safely. Meanwhile, the aowd became 
Imgei and moie excited. Some young men started climbmo the 
^mdows, stones wae Irniled at them hy the crowd. The gbss 
oi the window panes was flying aB around the room. Soon 
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there way no glass pane left in the windows Fortunately, no 
one was huit While all this commotion was going on, Gandhi 
was leading and chuckling ovci a message icceived hoin 
Saidar Fatel.6 "So you have got detained m Calcutta and that 
too m a quartei which is a veiitable shambles and a notonous 
den of gatigsteis and hooligans^" He looked at Siihiawaidy 
who had spiead himself on the mattiess with his legs thiown 
m fiont of him, Ins back lesting on a large pillow, bis necktie 
unloosened, his shut collai open, his sleeves idled up, like a 
]Cik, looking heiwldcied He icad on "And in what choice 
company too. It is a teirihle iiski" 

Gandhi had once asked Suhiawaid)'* "Why do they call 
you a gooiidn“?" |ust then he believed Siihiawaidy was feeling 
a political orphan, Gandhi invited some of the lepiesentatives 
of the demonstrafois and explained to them how by stajmg 
with Suhrawaidy undei the same loof he hoped to picseiie 
peace m Noakhali and "seive not only Muslims, but Hindus, 
Muslims and all alike” Giadually tlie exatement outside died 
down, and the aowd began to melt Those who had come to 
smite icturned to pondei and reflect. 

On the 14th evening Gandhi held his piayei meeting in the 
open in the compound of Hydari Manzik "India will be fiee 
aftei midnight,” he said, "but also will emeige paititioned 
While tomorrow w ill be a day of lejoicing, it will he a day 
of souow as well . . If millions of Hindus and Muslims aie 
at daggeis diawn with one anothci in Calcutta, with what 
face can I go to Noakhali^ And if the flames of communal 
stiifc envelop the whole coimtiv, hov can a newborn fieedom 
suivivc?” Many m the aowd weic deeply mmed and some 
said’ "What a spelhbindci this old man is’ "8 

Soon aftcnvaids a whole gang of crated young men siu- 
rounded Hydaii Manzil wanting to miirder Siihiawaidy Seeing 
that he had eailiei not come to the prayei meeting, thes made 
a dash to the 100m in which Siihiawaidy with Fsaielal, 
Gandhi's Secietaiy, was sitting Stones started falling on the 

'August n U iccllc« 
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TOdo\vs Suhuwaidy lay on the giound quite impassive, 
mutteimg sarodonic remails about the young men outside. 
"Delivei us Suhrawardy f’’ the ciowd shouted Gandhi got up 
went to the window and thiew it open, standing in full view 
of the crowd He admonished them and then invited Suhia- 
waidy to stand by him ‘ The two of us are one” in this task, 
he said Someone called from the Qowd *'Aie you not 
lesponsible for the gieat Calcutta Killings! ' "Yes, it was ray 
responsibility,” Suhrawardy said with raamfest humility It 
was a sort of confession, which the aowd never expected fiom 
the anogant Suhrawaidy The ciowd sobered down 
Meanwhile a muacle was at woik News came that a muxed 


piocession of Hindus and Muslims, neaily five thousand of 
them, was paiadmg the stieets in the neighbouihood In one 
stieet Hindus weie trying to put up the National Flag foi the 
Independence Day A large number of Muslims asked if they 
could also come and help Gandhi and Suhiawaidy went out 
in the streets When Gandhi returned that mght at eleven he 
to hss cowipwion, yfho kmvn to k a pation of 
night Me m CalaiUa "Foi you the day has ]ust commenced. 
But half my night is gone I get np at half past thiee ” 

The echoes of “Gandhi Kt continued to leveibrate in 
the stieets thioughout the night Thousands of national flags 
flew next morning on Hindu and Muslim homes Eagei aowds 
went milling aiound the Hydan Manzil the whole day 
Hundreds of Muslim women in their bmqas^ came to pay their 
homage shouting "Hindu, Muslim blim blmi”, "fat Hindi”. 
Vast crowds of Hindus and Muslims inteimingled with each 
othei, dancing singing, merrymaking togethei m public 
thoioughfares Ovei a bundled thousand attended his piayer 
meetings on the ijth, i6th and 17th The 18th was Id, 
the gieat Muslim festival Half a million attended the piaver 
meeting and Gindhi offeied Id gieetings to the Muslims who 
reciprocated uith hearty cheers 

Wiote Momtktten to Gmdhi "In tie Pnn,si we have 
5J OOO soliiieis and bge scale noting on oui hands As i 

’VfiJs 
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semng officer, as well as an administiatoi, may I be allowed 
to pay my tiibute to the one-man Boundaiy Force, not for- 
getting his second in command. Mi Suhiawaidy 

On the 30th the Boundary Foice was put to its seveiest 
test Gandlii had gone to bed. This was about 10 p.m. Some 
excited young men, who had heaid of the alleged stabbing of 
a Flindu by a Muslim, suuounded Hydan Manzil, They staited 
smashing the fuinitme and pictuie fiames ivith hockey sticb. 
Panes began to crack all round. An old Muslim lady in the 
house and her son stood by Gandhi. Suhrawaidy by then was 
not sharing the roof at night. As Gandhi got up to face the 
mad, exated, violent crowd, someone called out: "where is 
the rascal Suhiawardy?” Not finding him, they hurled their 
^yrath on Gandhi. Gandhi took a lantern m his hands and 
stood in the door. A massive brickbat passed him by. Theie 
was a hail of stones injuring one 01 tivo people aiound him A 
heavy stick narrowly missed his head. Gandhi asked himself, 
'"Is tbs the result ot the peace that was established on the 15th 
of August?" A violent communal conflagiation broke out 
sunultaneously in several parts of the city, Bombs, hand 
grenades, arid in soda bottles, knives, daggeis, spikes, m shoit 
everv kind of weapon was commissioned to strike terror among 
the Muslims. Thousands left their homes in panic. Gandhi 
derided to fast unto death 01 till peace was assuied in 
Calcutta. "Can one fast against the gooiitias?" said Rajagopala- 
chan, who was then Govemoi of Bengal. "If I falter now the 
conflagaration might spread. . . . and this will end our short- 
lived dieam of independence," leplied Gandhi. 

The fast commenced at 8.15 p.m on the 1st of Septembei. 
On the second and the thiid day, the mob finy continued in 
a rising crescendo. Gandhi lingered betiveen life and death, 
the Raiiidlim on his lips. He asked the leaders of all sections, 
who appealed to him to give up his fast, to act instead for 
the restoration of peace. "I will not mind if the entire police 
force is withdrawn," he said to them. "If in the result the 
whole of Calaitta swims in blood, it will not dismav me. . . . 
You and I shall then have to rush baiefoot in the midst of the 
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flames and ^volk mthout lespite day and night till peace is 
lestoied or we will be all dead. That is my conception of a 
peace mission— not a mealy-mouthed, milk-and-water husmess ” 
The fast contmued, the fren:^ mounted, the efforts to put out 
the conflagiation multiphed. On the 4th of Septemhei, while 
'Gandhi lay exhausted in a state of giddy restlessness, a docu- 
ment signed hy acaedited leadeis of all sections was presented 
to hun. It said: "Ve, the undersigned, promise to Gandhip 
that, now that peace and quiet have been restored in Calcutta 
once agam, we shall never allow communal stiife m the aty 
and shall strive unto death to prevent it." Seventy-thiee hours 
after it was commenced, Gandhi broke his fast. A truck-load 
of hand grenades and all soits of weapons lay outside Hydari 
Manzil, surrendeied voluntaiily hy the anti-social elements. 
Sedng these Gandhiji chuckled and said to Rajagopalachan, 
who was with him: "I am now thinking of leaving for the 
iPunjah tomorrow/’ He did on the night of the seventh. 
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I never Feljeved tliat the soles of a man’s feet could k so» 
delicately shaped, so svell scrubbed, smooth and sc tenibly 
clean I had never looked at the soles of any person’s feet for 
so Ions Then there was the head* It had been recently shaved, 
one could almost see the bones, of the ciamuni, the verns 
under the soft transparent skin I had never looked at any 
one’s head for so long and so rntensely It was a grand, 
majestrc, wonderfully formed head The cars jutted out on both 
srdes They were conspicuously large Gandhi lay in eteinal 
repose He was dead ' 

The story, which opened with Gandhi emerging as the 
dictator of a nonviolent struggle for Indian freedom after the 
end of the rst World War, had come to an end As I entered' 
Birla House, soon after he had been fatally shot at,* the whole 
compound of the large palatial building, the roads and the 
lawns of neighbouiing houses were all full of thousands of 
men and women, mostly m a state of shock, some sobbing 
some still disbelieving that the Mahatma was dead "Get the 
best doctois, don’t let him die” they waded In the room to 
winch his body had been huiiicdly cniied, an assoited crowd 
had assembled Some of his chosen disciples were chanting 
his favourite hymns in sobs Otheis stood mute oi lav huddled, 
dazed, teais gushing out of then eyes In fiont of a closed dooi 
resting his head on his daughter’s lap, lay Vallabhbhai Fatcl, 
his eyes bloodshot, his face livid, his body piostrate Foi n 

’Ftidij the 50th of January, 1918 
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long time, Nehiu held had his teais Then he had a spell of 
hiccups Nehiu raiely Qied When he did it i\as Mowed hy 
hiccups, a spell of sobbing a shaking of the iibs and then 
It ssould pas? Abul Ralam Azd stood mute, without his cap, 
his hands piessed on his walking stick in a pose of diamatic 
dish® He was shaking all osei Kiipalam lay ciiirapled m 
a coinei, sobbing silenth ssith a few fiiends piessing his 
shouldeis to calm his distress With hajcn Babu the stiess had 
the effect of bunging up his asthma 
Devdas, Gandhi’s son, and I had gone to Biila House 
togethei It did suiprise me that Dtvdas, who had the fiist 
claim to break down with emotion, letawed a \eiv dianified 
contiol ovei himself After the first huist of silent tears, which 
we both shared, we walked up to Nehra and told him that 
while teais could wait, mans things needed to be done at 
once, to pievent a thieat to law and older in the aty or in 
any part of the North The mixed crowd outside had to he 
pacified and controlled An official announcement had still to 
be made about the Mahatma 


MmwMe, YMhhliK Patel slowly walked up tu Mru 
With Baldev Singh, the Defence Ministei They confened toge 
ther for a few minutes Then Mountbatten steamed m After 
a brief consultation with him Nehiu rushed out in the dark, 
chnibed the pillar of a gate to make the hist announcement 
He tool a giave nsk Report had it that he was also one of 
die leideis the conspirators wanted to kill Electiic lights had 
been intermittently going off and on Aftei Mm’s speech, 
t e crowd became even more lestless People began to mob the 
doors of the house, tiymg to have a last look of the oieat 
ieadei We deaded that the hods should be earned to a mW hi 
open tell ace on the fiist flooi to enable the waiting swelling 
now d to have a last "durslimt” I held the mattiess from the 

S i! ! 1 ^ 5 ean, almost 

P isbed solos, as we mounted step by step to the tenace The 

bodv seemed almost sveightlcss As sve laid the body down 

on the temce we mised the head so that the aowd could 

a fuller view We arranged the lights so that they fell on 
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the head and on the face The face looked pale, but completely 
lelaxed. It seemed as if the Mahatma was still asleep and may 
move and wake up any moment. 

I stood hehmd the head. Ma\be it was adoration, mat be 
it was supeistibon, hut I was not the only one to feel that 
theie was something moie than the physical about that head 
which lent it even in death an ama of the spiiitual, a soit of 
etheieal lustie that one visualised but could not see, a hvmg, 
vibrant emptiness which did not mvitc teais but woiship ' To 
thmk that this handful of flesh, with the scars of three bullet 
wounds, till a few hours ago spoke the voice of God, and 
'Claimed to cany out a divine mandate ' That his soft, deep, 
sonorous voice had in it the capacity to louse and stir 
the hearts of millions, which could he more menaang than a 
thunderclap when in reprimand, and s\veeter and more 
inspmng than a lullaby when it called for saciificc. That this 
man who exercised more power over imlhons for quarter of 
.a century than any other leader, hvmg or dead, whose appeal 
was of the spuit and not of the sword, and whose weapon was 
suifenng, not violence, had been assassinated at the houi of 
his greatest triumph, and also when he felt he had suffered 
his most dismal defeat. 

"My life's woik seems to be o\ei," he had said after paitition 
had been beaded upon. “Today I find myself all alone'” How 
many times had he not asked his disaples to chant the soothing 
hymn of Tagore “You shall walk alone Traveller . ” How 
many times since partition had he not said to us I have no 
desire to live'” He had lecentlv fasted “unto death” more 
than thice times m penance for the crimes of others He had 
Willingly sought death if he could save India, hei soul 

He who to us and millions had been a saint, and a super- 
man, had lately become in the eyes of a ceitam section of 
Hindus a scoiiige, a demon, a man wlio in his zeal for im- 
posing nonviolence was destioMng the moral fibre of the 
■community, was haiteiing aumy their rights and their posses 
sions in the vain hope of appeasing Jmnali and the Muslim 
Teague m Pakistan Even to some of his orvn intimate and 
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immediate political disciples he had become a "headache’V 
01 at best a nuisance. They would not say so. He continued 
to command then esteem, but he had ceased to enjoy their 
confidence' Hehm had looked upon him as his political father. 
But m matters of administiation, political and economic poli- 
mes, ideological concepts for India’s future, he had now been 
diifting from him far and far away, till they were poles apart. 
Vallabhbhai Patel did not want a Hindu Raj. But he did want 
only those Muslims to stay m India whose loyalty to India 
was unieserved, unqualified and beyond doubt. With him the 
country came first. Religion next. Rajen Bahu, Kripalani,. 
Morar)i Desai and others shared Patel's views and not the 
enthnsiasm of Gandhi. 


As I stood on the ten ace, looking at the majestic head, while 
the aoud wailed in penodic sobs "Gandhi Amtn Hot” (Gandhi' 
is immortal), my mind went hack to the day when, in response 
to the soul-stiiring appeals of this frail man, I left my studies, 
burnt my boats and joined the struggle under his leadership. 
This was more than a quarter of a century ago. He had then 
promised "Swaraj” m a year. It took moie than tv^'enty-five 
yeais to leach the goal. This was not hecanse his methods 
were defective but because he required a standard of moiaT 
perfection and rectitude bevond the capacity of the large 
mnltitudc of his followers. This incapacity had created con- 
tradictions. As in the case of God, more heroic acts had been 
performed in his name than in the case of any other man 
known to histoiy. Also moie humbug and hyporacy had been 
let loose on the people than m the name of any othei saint or 
savant. Gandhi dead had become a beacon light showing the 
toth to generations seeking an alternative to human violence 
He had also become a Messiah in whose name hypocrites 
monntbanb and chailatans would paiade as saints and receive 
omage from the gullible and tbe ignorant for yeais. He had 
become both a lodestar and a tiademaik; a giand. immortal 
incarnation of viitnes and a silent witness to the arossest- 
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Fiom tills leveue I vns suddenly aiiakened by the Defence 
Ministei, Bnldev Singh Under the advice of Mounthatten he 
had taken ovei aiiangenients foi the funeial the ne\t day As 
vvc went down the main hall, we weie joined by Devdas, H M 
Fatel, the Defence Seaetaiy and a couple of other Sccietaiies, 
nvho had been deputed to help make all the ariangcinents Yc 
drove to old Delhi and selected foi the ciemation the actual 
spot wheie Motilal Nehru and hfalaviya had lit the hist 
mamnioth honfiie of foieign cloth bcfoic the adoption of the 
Resolution of Independence at the Lalioie session of the 
Congress m 1929 

Next day, iiony played a diitv' tuck ■ Gandhi was immobile 
otherwise I felt lie would have walked out of his own funeial 
vvith moic than a million people watching The last lemams 
of the apostle of nonviolence wcie put on a “gun carnage” led 
by armoured cais and mounted machine guns These wcie 
followed by the Viceiegal bod\guaid with lances blazing in 
the sun Three thousand aimed men diawn fiom the seraces 
closed up the ranks Eveiything against which he had struggled 
lived, eyeiy thing for which he seemed to have died, lav 
crumpled at his feet' Theie was such a msli on the gun 
carnage that hardly much loora was left for the dead Most 
of his old comrades who had saaificed and struggled alongside 
him could only watch the grand funeial fiom a distance with 
tear-hedimmcd eyes and a few sighs of soriow 

“If India IS evei partitioned,” he had said, “my place will 
be in Pakistan ” It was not a vain thic''t Gandhi earnestly and 
smceiely wanted to move from Delhi t-o .1 place a few miles 
inside Pakistan, so that he “could serve Muslim refugees fiom 
India and Hindu lefugees from Pakistan ” He had wiitten to 
Jmnah twice to he pcimitted (0 do so Theie had been no 
answei I w'ent over to lahoic in the hope of meeting finnah 
to anangc an imitation foi Gandhiji if possible 2 Jmnah was 
expected tlieie at the lime Jinnali howevu, fell ill and his 
visit to Lalioie was postponed Iconve)ed Gandhi’s wish to 

"Gen Shill Nimz Klnn of the 1N\ ms there on the same mission 
witli Mridiila Sinhlni 
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liatjuat who was also ill. He was leally touched by the lequest 
and felt that aftei what Gandhi had achieved m Delhi, Bihar 
and Calcutta, his visit should be most welcome He commu- 
nicated this to Jmnah. Aftei a few days, I was told that |iimah 
was adamant. Jmnah was not willing to permit Gandhi to 
■“entei even within an inch of Pabstam teintory”. “He would 
■only stir tiouble m Pabstan," he had said, “let him take caie 
'of the Muslims m India,” he wanted me to tell Gandhi, “and 
I will take caie of the Hindus. Tell him what is happening m 
India IS a shame!” 

1 saw how ]mnah was talcing “caie” of the Hindus m 
Pabstan. Theie were practically none of them left north of the 
Capital. The few who had been compelled to stay ovei in 
Lahore went about camouflaged as Muslims. They confined 
their movements only to "safe aieas”. Lahore, which had been 
one of the most cosmopolitan cities in India, had become 
"'fslaminsed” overnight. It was iich in Hindu temples and Sikh 
shrines. Muslim lefugees were squatting in and aiound them 
and even using parts of them as laUmes The Mall, which 
prided in Mian and Swiss cateieis, had a lash of kabah shops 
^t every turning. The smell of sizzling, chaicoabbroiled meat 
spread foi miles, becoming moie and moie intense as one 
■entered the old aty. 

Muslim lefugees. in search of urban rehabilitation, found 
that most of the valuable piopeities left by Hindus and Sikhs 
had already been usurped by local lesidents, generally by 
gangsters and anfeoaal elements who had erstwhile paraded 
ns National Guards. They now tieated e\^eiy Muslim refugee as 
a potential enemy. They dictated obedience at the point of 
^ns and pistols. I never saw so many individuals loaming 
about in the stieets with ntles, guns and daggers as on the 
Toads of Lahore. 

It was also amusmg how the flov-riebe enjoyed their newly 
achieved prosperity. One of these toughs had looted a shop m 
the Cantonment which catered to the sanitary and culinaiy 
^e^s of soldiers On the occasion of his son’s maiiiage, I was 
told, he made a big display of his iiches. In the piocess he pro- 
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vided for his two hundred guests new enamel dishes and clean 
white-and-blue service pots. A piece of furniture that was 
being sold cheap hy these fiov-ticiie was spring beds without 
mattiesses. They found the mattresses useful for spiawling on 
the floor. Lying on the spnngs seemed a tortuie. I met seveial 
influential Muslims who had migrated from Delhi and who 
stiangely enough weie staying at the Falettis Hotel "for 
safety". A stage had now been leadied when Muslims were 
thieateliing or killing muslims in the name of leligion for 
puiposes of acquiring rich piopeities. 

Muslims aie divided into seveial sects. The Sunms weie 
in a majority in Vest Pakistan. Paradoxically enough, Jmnah 
was a Shia Muslim and a first geneiation convert, both unpopu- 
lar factors in Vest Pakistan. The Agha Khanis were a sect of 
Borah Muslims who believed that the fiist Agha Khan was a 
diiect descendent of Mohammed. This was a heresy which 
the Sunnis did not tolerate. The Pakistan Government did not 
accept Agha Khan's ancestory but welcomed his princely 
contributions. The Qadianis were another sect which consider- 
ed the head of the sect, a formei school-master, as the living 
symbol of the dead Piophet. One of the most notable personah- 
ties in Pakistan, Sir Zaflrullah, who became the Poreign Minis- 
ter and one of Pakistan's best advocates at the United Nations, 
was a Qadiani. At the time I w'as in Lahore, Sir Zaffiiillah had 
not been given any office and was moving betsveen India, 
London and Pakistan to find a job and "safety". 

A neighbour of mine m New Delhi was a famous doctor. 
He was an intimate friend of Zaffrullah and was himself an 
ardent Qadiani. Like Zaffrullah, he disported the regulation 
beaid and whiskeis. He said his Nimrnz solemnly four times a 
day, observed the never touched meat unless sanctified 
by a butcher’s prayer, nor alcohol which had not been diluted 
bv water "purified by the Kubim". He ssvore by the Mi^lim 
league. It was sometime in 1946 the police swooped on 
the doctor’s house and liis clinic in Old Delhi, and made a haul 
of hand grenades, speais, daggers and a few guns and revol- 
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vers. I then learnt that my neighhour had been collecting an 
arsenal for anti-sodal elements. 

The doctor, however, absconded. I unexpectedly met my 
doctor friend m Lahore. He greeted me \Yith utmost cordiality 
and mvited me to dme with him the next day. When I went 
to the addiess he had given, the bouse was empty. Several 
pieces of koken furniture were lying outside. I got genuinely 
scared lest it had been a trap. As I leturned to my residence, 
which happened to be the house of the Indian Deputy High 
Commissioner, I found my doctor friend waitmg fui me. He 
had brought a sumptuous dinner with him. While dining he 
disclosed that there had been a laid on his house, inspired by 
a iituilflli who was preaching against Qadiams, and calling 
them "worse than lMfifs .4 Actually, some of the neighbours 
had an eye on the fabulous bungalow he had acquired very 
cheaply by negotiatmg with its Hindu owner who had migrat- 
ed to India. Because of their influence, the Qadiams had been 
more successful in such deals than others. He had brought the 
food from a hotel, hut wanted asylum for the night till he 
could dy the next day to Karachi where such bigotry was not 
being preached or practised. 

On the Frontier, tensions of a diSerent character had deve- 
loped. The Pathans were proud of their pure Islamic ancestry. 
The Muslims from India and West Punjab were mosdy con- 
verts from lower strata of society. Soaally the Pathans looked 
down upon the convert Muslims. Politically they were afraid 
of their domination, Financially they did not trust them. 
Hence they wanted a separate, independent State, ‘Takhtoonis- 
tan”. 

Removed by a distance of 1,500 miles, East Pakistan posed 
pioblems of a still different type. It was more populated, larger 
and iicher than West Pakistan. The Muslims, Bengali converts 
from the lower classes, spoke Bengali, observed Bengali cus- 
toms, and -dressed and lived completely different fiom the 
Western Muslims. They wanted to evict the rich Hindus 
because they had an eye on their pioperty, but they wanted 

‘bfidels 
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tlic Hindu peasantry to stay as diey weie necessary to their 
economy. They preferied free migiation, as many who had 
homes in East Pakistan had jobs in the )Ute mdls of West 
Bengal 

Having got his Pakistan, Jinnah soon leahzed that his two- 
nation theoiy in the woids of Chandhiny Khaliquzzaman had 
“proved positively injuiious to the Musalmans of India and 
on a long-range basis for Musalmans eveiywheie .”5 [mnah 
was too proud to publicly admit his blunder, He was also too 
sensitive not to react to the siiffeiing his blundei had caused 
and was causing to millions on both sides of the boidei. What- 
ever his detractors might say, ncithei he nor Liaquat ever 
dreamt that Muslims in Pakistan left to themselves would 
behave like brutes, dacoits, goondns and cannibals against 
Hindus and Sikhs and latei even against thcii own co- 
religionists! 

Jmnah later aiiived in Lahore, hoping to neiitialise some of 
the despair of millions of homeless, destitute Muslim refugees 
hy mdwg s bid h Ksshmi. Tiiki hosids weie ht loose on 
Kashmir, supported by Pakistani forces. He found India effec- 
tively and powerfully entrenched in Kashmir. He felt cheated 
and defeated. He was in Rawalpindi when his health again 
broke down. He letuvned to Karachi a wcaiy, disappointed, 
broken man. His lungs weie seriously affected. 

jamshed Nussenvanji, an old Congress veteian, was as great 
ti fnend of Gandhi as he was of jmnah. Being a Parsi, he felt 
safe in Karachi. A few days after Gandhi's assassmation, 
Jamshed Nusserwanji went to Government House. He found 
jmnah dozing on a garden seat, something his piide would 
never have permitted. For the first time Jinnah felt humbled, 
and characteristically confessed: “I am so tried, jamshed, so 
tired ! ”6 A few day.s latci, Ian Stephens of The Statesman asked 
him if he was ill “No, I am not ill at all," he said in soft 
tones. “I get tired.” 

jmnah became weakei and weakei, tlnnnei and thinner ana 

sChaudhurv Khflliqti?zaman, Pflllwa)i fo Pnltisldti, p 400 

‘Hector Bolitbo, [iitimli, p 210 
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more and more "tiied”. He letued to Ziaiat, a lull station near 
Qnetta, vjkre the \veathei svas cold His ADC ms sent m 
quest of some woollen vests He searched the whole of Quetta 
^hut failed to match Jmnah’s bony si7.e Finally, he brought a 
few meant foi women jinnah was still more than feminine in 
his love foi attiactivc clothes When the doctoi told him that 
m his silk pyjamas he might catch a cold, he pleaded, "But I 
have always worn only pyjamas made ot silk, I haven’t any 
others " With leluctance he accepted the woollen ones oideied 
foi him While he was still ill and theie was talk of his being 
taken to Kaiachi, his vanity asserted itself "Don't take me 
theie on mutches," he said to Ins doctor ‘ 1 want to go when 
S can walk I would dishke being earned on a stietchei fiom 
the cai to my room ” 

Disappointments weic crowding round him The Kashmir 
adventuie had dismally failed Theie was tiouble in the Hoith- 
West Fiontiei East Pakistan was lebellious Khahquzzaman. 
Shaheed Suhuwaidy and othei Muslim leadeis who had 
returned from India reported that the Muslims felt insecure m 
India because of the blood audlmg stones of Muslim atiocities 
in Pakistan which reached the other side He now felt deeply 
his obstinate refusal to allow Gandhi to meet him 01 to enter 
Pakistan But now Gandhi was dead Where and how could 
■they meet? He told his doctoi, ‘Tou know, when I first came 
to Ziaiat, I wanted to live Now, however, it does not matter 
whethei I live 01 die "8 

[mnah developed pneumonia On the 11th of Septerahei he 
was secietly flown to Karachi The plane ai uved unannounced 
It was met by a solitary ambulance without flag 01 escort 
Contraiy to his last wish Jinnah had to be placed on a stietcher 


There fitted He sciuinacd kt did not protest After Die first 
"ish tkic .tore holes m them The shopkeeper could not cliinoe thejn 
t^iete tteiE no moie in stock He hotteter got them darned The 
(iiiyfl jramh sent the ADC hack to ask the shopkeeper m the arcum 
stances to gitc a discount Tim shopkeeper ms a Balluch Muslim He 
gencroiisly retatned fno lupeos Good hoy ’ said |mMh Ton must loam 
the value of money 

Tmnah died on the nth of Septciuher 19^8 
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and secretly taken into the ambulance. As ill-luck would have 
it, while passing the densest and diitiest section of the refugee 
settlement, the ambulance broke dow. The wait lasted more 
tlwn .in hour. Hies swaimd around the patient. The humid 
au was full of foul odouis. Foi once Jinnah, though restless, 
felt patient and humble. When the nuise fanned off the 
swaiming flies by an improvised fan made out of a discarded 
caidboard, he pressed his fwii hand on her knee in gratitude. 
No one among the refugees realised that the man inside the 
damaged flaglcss ambulance was Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah After 
repairs, the ambulance reached Government House, The doctois 
pronounced the patient dead. 

Jinnah was a great man among small people. Gandhi was a 
greater man among the gieatest of his time. He was among the 
great of all time. Gandhi symbohsed the spint of truth, nom 
violence, love and unity,^nnah symbolised the violence of 
bigotry, division, disunity and hat^ Gandhi' believed that only 
the light means could lead to right ends^Jinnah did not bother 
aikint niem ffnr him the eni': were ah-iropmlant Gandhi 
was courage, truth and honesty personified. He stooped to con- 
quer. Jinnah also was a man of unusual courage and rare 
intcgiity. He was in this head and shoulders above all otheis 
in Pakistan. But, mcasuied against Gandhi, he was like a dwarf 
prowling about the feet of a giant. He made up by conceit and 
bluff what he lacked in graciousness. Gandhi was the last 
woid in simplicity. Jinnah looked like a SaviHe Row tailor’s 
model. Gandhi was physically a quesVn* mark. They were 
horn five years apart. They died withm eight months of each 
other, 
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Lt Geneial Mabaw] Adbiaja Ali)ah, Hisam ul Sultanant, 
ManzuH-Zaman, MuUitainl Malik, l Sir Geoige jiwaji Rao 
Sandia Bahadur, K C S I , Maiiaiaia of Gwaboi, thirty five 
feet foul, stood against the window of bis piivate study, in bis 
bundled room palace, telephone in band, blue m the face, bis 
clothes dienclied m a cold sweat numb ' 

A few minutes earber be bad been telling two pietty 
American visitors m the mam diawing loom that the Duibar 
Hall had the largest one piece caipet in the world, the chande 
hers hanging from the loof were laigei and moie m number 
than those in Buckingbam Place, that the silver train which 
was commissioned for serving food at banquets m the dining 
hall was the only one of its kind, and that provision existed on 
the giound floor to feed 2,000 guests at one sittmg 
He was on the point of showmg them some of the family 
jewels, a tiaia of matched peails unique in the world, and rare 
antiques and trophies collected by the Scmdias, when an 
ADC lushed in, unduly exated, and vhispeied something 
which tuined the ruler completely pale Hrs Highness lushed 
to the telephone m his private study, and aftei a fiist hoaise 
'bello'" put it down as if he had been stung by a vipei 
I think it IS a fake, he sihispeied to a Secietary and me, 
shaking all ovei “In any case be disaeet, and find out what 
St IS all about, till I come hack” With these s^oids, His High- 
ness put down the leceivei and rushed to a side worn to change 
'All titles tadibonal aad othErwisc 
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mto flesh clothes* The two Ameiican visitois, meanwhile, were 
setit off for an elephant iide* “Can I speal to His Highness,’" 
said the authoritarian, nutated voice on the othei side. "This 
is Louis Mountbatten ” The piivate secretaiy informed the 
voice that His Highness was in the dressing room, and that he 
could give him any message His Excellency may have to con 
vey "kt I was just speaking to him,” the voice said "Tell 
His Highness to come to Delhi at once I will be waiting ” The 
Seaetary explained that it was already getting late mto the 
evening and that, after finding out His Highness’s wishes, he 
would telephone to His Excellenn'’s Secretary as to when it 
would be convenient for him to drive down to Delhi the next 
day. "He docs not have to diive down," said the Viceroy, 
adding, "I want him to fly out, and now Tell His Highness 
that I have alicady sent an Airay plane to bung him here It 
must be waiting foi His Highness at his aiipoit this 
vciy minute " So it was "But Your Excellency,” said the 
Secietaiy almost plaintively, "His Highness has some guests 
coming to dinnei and some impoitant engagements tomoiiow." 
His Highness had come back and was listening to the conveu 
sation from another line He thoioughly approved of this 
bunging in of "guests", since it was a fact that the two 
Ameiican strangeis were coming for dinnei and His Highness 
veix^ much looked foiwaid to the pleasine of then company 
He was again in a cold sweat when Mountbatten replied "Mv' 
deal man, will you tell His Highness this is impoitant busi- 
ness It cannot wait The guests can Ask him to leave at once " 

Those weic critical davs, not only foi the country, hut also 
for the punces The Maharaja of Gwalioi was among the top 
five Othei premier States being Hyderabad, Kashmir, Mysore 
and Baroda. Changes m my own professional life at this time 
had hi ought me closer to His Highness and some of the other 
punces This explains my piesencc at Gwalioi. 

Eluding tliemselves constitutionally independent, Indian 
punces started to)nng with a variety of plans to avoid, oi at 
least to postpone, foi as long as possible, teiiitoiial fusion with 
India Although most of the States had signed a tieaty of 
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Accession, they did not v/ish to go any fuither. They were 
nosv in fuE contiol of then aimies, which had been hitherto 
engaged m Woild War II Some of the aimies matched the 
standards of training and eficiency of the Indian Army. This 
encouraged them to toy with possibilities of carving out big 
units out of small States, 01, in the case of big States, of pre- 
seivmg as much of their independence as possible 
Hyderabad, the laigest among Indian States, was the first to 
set up the banner of lebelhon The Hizam, one of the most 
astute among the Indian princes, and by fai the richest and 
most thnfty, was a Muslim All important and key posts in 
the avil and military wings of his admmistiation were held 
by trusted Muslims, mostly lecrmted from loyal feudal fami 
lies During the period of political transition he and his feudal 
assoaates had secretly mohihsed hands nf vintnly, antiswul 
gangsters opeiating m the name of Islam to coerce, terrorise 
and where possible loot the Hindus The Razalmts had become 
a non-offiaal religious militia to fight foi and preserve the 
Muslim contiol of the State and the independence of the 
Hizam Their leader, Qasim Rizvi, a formei school teacher, 
believed that once Hyderabad became independent the Muslim 
minority could by compulsion conversion, foiced marrnges 
and monetaiv temptations decrease the Hindu population in 
due course, become a raa)oiity, and preserve Hyderabad as a 
sovereign Muslim State, A thin, lean, medium sized, middle- 
aged man with a shapely heard, deep furtive cunning eyes 
and a loud, squeaky voice, Rizvi was just the man the Nizam 
needed to mobilise a religious militia and to louse a sense of 
ambition among other Muslim lulers to raise the banner of 
Islam and to make a joint hid to found a princely confederate 
State, a neo levrval of the Moghul Brapire 
The Nizam started riding several horses one and the same 
time While he was evading accession, he was using Sir 
Wilham Monckton, his legal adviser, a dose friend of Mount- 
batten, to negotiate the possibility of a treaty with India If 
this hepme possible, be could then have a sepaiate treaty with 
England Thiough Laik Ah. his new Prime Minister, and other 
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Muslims, he maintained close touch with Jmnah, m case treaty 
overtures to India failed, and a straight alliance with Pakistan 
became necessaiy. Towards this end, he had paid twenty 
crorcs to Pakistan, and in return had received heavy consign- 
ments of arms for his army. In addition, a very large quantity 
had been left by helpful British officers in charge of an ord- 
nance factoiy in Hyderabad, nranufactming machine guns, etc. 
The Nizam was also secretly negotiating with the Portuguese 
to gain direct access to the sea through Goa, in case a show- 
down vnth India became inevitable. The Portuguese were only 
too glad to become a hnk between Hyderabad and Pakistan. 
While the Nizam kept his plans secret, Kazim Rizvr was fairly 
outspoken about these possibilities. Dming one of his visits to 
Delhi he declared that his Rolmis were going to be "the libe- 
rators of the Muslims of India,” and that svith 'the help of 
Hyderabad they would spearhead an insurgent movement to 
restore Muslim domination of the country. While the Nizam 
took no responsibility for the inflammatory speeches of Rizvi 
and the lawless activities of the Ruzclmis, he took no steps 
either to curb the one or the othci. He allowed the Rizw horse 
to run without riding it. 

In the North, Hari Singh, the Mahaiaja of Kashmir, had 
been trying to negotiate separately with India and Pakistan to 
consolidate Kashmir’s independence by a tieaty mth both, fail- 
ing which to sell out to the highest biddei. But before any 
negotiations could yield constructive results, daik terror was 
let loose on Kashmir by tribal Pathan marauders fiom Pakis- 
tan's Northein frontier, aided and abetted by [mnah and the 
Pakistan Government, leaving Hail Singh no choice. 

The Maharaja of Baroda, Major-Geneial Farzand-i-Khas- 
Daulat-e-Inglishia, Sir Fartap Singh, shared Maharaja Hari 
Singh’s ambitions, as also his callow, indeasive mind. The day 
the States weie declared independent he decided, like the 
Nizam and Haii Singh, to be a king in his own right, the 
sovereign ruler of a dominion as large as Fiance, extending 
from Surat in the South East to Dwaika on the western coast 

‘Spenal son of the King of England. 
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Fartap Singh succeeded Siyaji Kao, one oi the most enlighto 
•ed and distinguished rulers of any Indian State, in 1939. He 
was then forty, married, and had four children. Dniing the 
forty years he ripened in everything except the disciplines of 

morality and the laws of economics. 

Partap Singh, during his adventures on the race course, 
'Canie under the spell of Sita Devi, a wcil-huilt, sharp'featuied, 
shapely, dark, highly asscitive wife of a landlord from South 
India. Her husband, even though he was lich enough to inert 
her expensive tastes, was a lean, leisure-loving, phSosophk- 
iminded, stay-at-home type, who could not keep pace with her 
passion for social excitement While love blossomed, because 
both the lovers were manied, raaniage seemed impossible. 
Partap Singh could not take a second wife because his father 
had banned polygamy in the State. Sita Devi, being a Hindu 
wife, could not divoice her husband. Sita Devi found a way. 
She embraced Islam. A Muslim girl cannot be a Muslim if 
•manied to a Hindu. Thus she became unmarried. Taitap Singh 
by a special deciee amended the ban on polygamy to the 
-extent that it should not be applicable to the rulei and that 
too retrospectively. Sita Devi turned a Hindu after divorce. 
What seemed impossible thus became a leahly. Sita Devi 
became the legal second wife of Partap Singh. Unfortunately, 
no one watching their later Me could say that "they lived 
happily ever after," nor was the raainage recognised by the 
Government as legal. Sita Devi’s status remained a question 
'mark. 

Dming one of bis many wsits to Paitap Singh, I accom- 
panied V. ?. Menon, then Secretary of the newly acated 
States Mmistiy. "He is putting on airs and is giving us a lot 
of trouble," Menon told me. “I will have to pull his cais," We 
were received in an outside room of the Baioda Palace, one of 
the grandest buildings in Bombay, overlooking tbe sea. We 
were kept waiting with a lavish supply of cigais and cigarettes. 
After a long wait the ADC came to ask V.P, why the Minis- 
ter, whoevci he was, did not call on His Highness himself. 
Tins ifiitated V.P, He told the Seactary that he was seeing 
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His Higliness by "appointment" and svith the consent an^ 
authoiity not only of the Minister, but also of the Viceroy^ 
Loid Mountbatten. 

When V.P. letmned aftei the inteiview, he could hardly 
contain himself. It was Ins ears that had been pulled "How 
did the inteiview go,” I asked "He sat theie svith a map of 
western India on the wall. He save me a lorn; lectuie on the 
stiategic position of Baioda, the stiengtli of the Baroda zxmj, 
the adsantage for the Union of India to have Baroda as a 
friend and an ally, willing to help guard the frontiers of 
wcstein India, intlicr than to compel Baioda to make common 
cause with hostile States, or hostile ‘neighbouis’. He con- 
descended to talk to me because he was told I enjoyed Saidar 
Patel's confidence. He would of course have ptefeiied to talk 
to the Sardar diiectly." And then, said Menon, "after puffing 
at lus cigai repeatedly and vigoiously, the Maharaja said, ‘You 
are having trouble in Kashmir. You are having tiouhle in 
Hydciabad. Some of the Bajputana lulers like Jodhpur and 
jaisalmer are out to bctiay you. You can no longei trust 
Bhopal or any Muslim ruler, Junagadh is selling out to Pakis- 
tan. I am alone your best friend who can contiol western- 
India and hold it for you. My amy is theie to offer help If 
YOU do not accept my terms, well, you see these red marks on 
the map, Heie arc located my tioops, On a given signal they 
can deal you out of western India in a few weeks’.” 

On September z, 1947, he sent his te .as in a lettei written 

in his own hands diicctly to Patel. 

"Baioda will be ready to shoulder the responsibility,” the 
letter said, "of maintaining law and order as well as peace and 
tianqiJjlhty of the whole of Kathiawar and Gujarat, on the 
followng conditions: (1) transfer to Baioda the control of all 
wcstein Indian States and certain adjoining districts; (2) offer 
armed support to Baioda m any emergency: (3) recognize 
Paitap Singh as the king of Gujarat and Kathiawar.” 

While these negotiations were going on, rare and costly 
jewels of the Baioda Jnwcilim Kbmm were being transfeired to 
safes in Europe and America. The seven-strand necklace of 
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malckd black peails, thee famous diamonds, "The Star of the 
South", “Eugene”, and “Sha-e-Akbar”, two lare caipets inlaid 
with peails, necklaces of rubies and laie emeralds, and a lot of 
gold had gone. Besides, within a few months Baioda tians- 
lened abroad 01 withdiew fiom the State tieasniies more than 
cioies of rupees He laised his piivy puise from thity to 
fifty lakhs a yeai Baioda displayed ail the weaknesses his 
fathei did not possess Baioda used a part of these funds to buy 
political suppoit for himself in Biitain, from influential Con- 
gress arcles in India, and from friendlv Indian States Vhile 
Saidai Patel and the States Mmistiy weie engaged in himging 
Paitap Smgh to earth, some of the Congress Mimsteis at the 
Centre and m tlie provinces, some impoitant politicians of 
western India, quite a few lawyeis with a Congress back- 
giound weie lining then pockets working foi Baioda “These”, 
V P Menon said, "made fantastic pioraises and gave him 
false hopes with legaid to his futuie position and status "3 

Theic were moie than two bundled States in Kathiawar, 
through svhich the Baioda terntoiy stietched out to the sea.^ 
Many of these States had then own rarlway lines, extending 
fiom two miles to a hundred miles, with the hack of one State 
breaking into the othei, cieatmg the most amazing medley of 
lunsdichon known anywheie in the woild. A delay of eight 
to ten hours in negotiating the three bundled miles fiom 
Vnamgam, the lailwav Customs baiiiei, and the ports like 
Oiha, Bhavnagar, Foibander or famnagar was not unusual 
A ruler delayed in a week end tigei hunt, a pnnee detained by 
his favourite concubine after a late dinner, a maiiiage party 
in a luling family awaiting an auspicious houi, a Bntish 
officer of the Residency returning late horn a fishing expedi- 

’V P Menon, Tionsfci of Power p 410 

‘Quite a fcft of these «cte mantme Shtes having good harbours such 
as Verawall Kiitch Jamnagir Poibunder Bh-iimgar etc The fourteen 
Saiiite Shtes Mere fmly large Of the hso hundred odd States forty six bad 
an itcn 0 tuo siimie miles and less and eight ncail) half a square mile 
eich In the total area of eiooo sq miles vcie as many as cisht hundred 
mu liiiv different a(lm[nistiati%e jurisdictions the teintoiies of one State 
running into the other, ncating legil and admimstratne confusion 
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tion could all keep a whole train waiting for hours. VhJe 
most of the States weie tiny hits of teiiitory, the mleis weie 
■disproportionately rich. Most of them depended less on the 
yield of the soil and moie on the spoils of the sea, Smuggling 
was an accepted tiade in most States, and it was not unusual 
for luleis 01 their wives to take the lion’s share, Gold, peails 
from the Pcisian Gulf, manufactured meichandise fiora Eniope, 
cigarettes and liquor were all fieelv smuggled. This euahJed 
most raleis to have a large income and to keep taxes low. 
‘^Except the faimei who had to depend on the vagaries of the 
^*raonsoon, the common tiadcis weie leasonahly prosperous, 
t^v^he Jam Sahib of Nawanagai, among a few others, was a 
realistic, far-sccing statesman He leahzcd that the tivo 
hundred-odd States could not sepaiately exist and remain indi- 
vidually sovereign. Jinnah wanted them to join Pakistan and 
assured them that they would he allowed the fullest internal 
autonomy. In the alternative, Bhopal suggested that they could 
form a dominion of their own. Baroda wanted to he king of 
western India, with these rulers as Ins chieftains. The Jam Sahib 
however advised them to i eject all these offers and to make 
terms with the Congress Government as eaily as possible, 
salvage as much of the Booty collected by them from the time 
of their foicfathers, and get out with a leasonahle privy puise. 
Any other plan would be suicidal. If they did not come to 
teiws, the popular movement might soon siveep them away 
hkc brushwood and they might lose cveiythmg, including, 
maybe, theii heads. They reluctantiv agteed. 

One of the major maritime States of Kathiawa^ had a 
Muslim lulei, but a predorainantlv Hindu population. 

Nawal? Sii Mahalmt Khan Rasulkhanji was both sly and 
eccentiic. He spent most of the time in his haiera among 
wives and women of all gradations of lelationship* He vas 
fond of watching cock fights and paitiige bouts, or a sort of 
“Liido" (clmiipat) wheie giils, sometimes nude, or paitly diaped, 
seived as living pawns. Theie was nothing extraoidinary about 
these spoits. These had been a common pastime of many 
princes. He also specialised in piopagadng the best breeds of 
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dogs undei bs personal care and supei-vision. He gave his dogs 
a personality, juiiagadh was one place where dog maniages- 
were performed with as much ritual and ceremony as the 
weddings of jirnior princes. State hands headed the marriage 
processions. The dog "groom” travelled in state, sometimes on 
an elephant, bedecked in a brocade jacket and garlands to meet 
the “bride”. The owner of the "bride” offered the wedding 
feast to the guests and presents to the “bridegroom”. The 
ceremony sometimes lasted three to four days. The Nawah 
left the administration mostly in the hands of his Chief Minis- 
ter. His Chief Minister in 1947 was a capable but weak 
administrator, Abdul Radir Mohammed Hussain, The Nawab' 
and the Chief Minister found themselves in disagreement over 
whether Jiinagadh should declare its independence, accede to 
India or join Pakistan. Jinnali was willing to offer a blank 
cheque to any ruler who expressed willingness to accede to 
Pabstan, because he knew that when the 'time came the- 
sword arm of Pakistan could fill in the blanks. The Chief 
Minister felt that, the population of Junagadh being predomi- 
nantly Hindu, Pabstan being more than three hundred miles 
by sea from Verawal, any attempt to link the destinies of 
junagadh with Pabstan would be suicidal. Abdul Kadir was 
advised to go on leave abroad “for reasons of health”. Sir Shah 
Niwax Bhutto was imported fiom Kaiachi to finalise |una- 
gadh’s accession to Pabstan. 

After declaring Junagadh’s accession to Pabstan , 5 Sir Shah 
Niwaz bundled off the Nawab, his wives, concubines and dogs 
to Pabstan, with as much of the wealth in the treasury as 
could be exported. In his name he took sole charge of the 
administration, jinnah was jubilant since the Nawab had 
brought a lot of money which could be invested in Pabstani 
secuiities, but also a valuable temlory which could spearhead 
a wider insmgence on the pait of some of the coastal Indian 
States. 

Jodhpur was one of the premier States of Rajputana, with its 
north-western boundary contiguous with Pabstan. Jaisalmer 

® On the isth o£ August, 
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■s/and Bikanei were two other States with Hindu luleis and pre- 
dommantly Hindu populations but with boundaries ad)oming 
Pakistan. Bhopal had done a lot to inject them with the \irus 
of sovereignty. Jinnah started to woo them to join Pakistan 
Bikaner soon walked out of the tiap But the roung ruJei of 
jodhpur kept waveiing for a long time Rajput States were 
^eneially backwaid, socially, educationally and econoraicallv 
Jodhpur and Jaisalmei were even more backwaid than the lest 
[aisalmei was known foi its camels sand dunes, giaves, deiehct 
forts and palaces fodhprii was much laigcr m tcrritorr, but 
beyond the capital city, the tcrutoiv was mainly sand dunes, 
deiehct forts and the mud homes of \illageis 

Young Hanwant, the (hen rulci of Jodhpur, had not been 
long in the guddi His father, a lobiisl, medium sized glutton, 
had died recently at an caily age Hanwant Singh’s fatbei 
Rad, howevci, lived thnftly and had left him a fairly pros 
perous State, and a palace the like of which did not exist any- 
where west of Udaipiu Hanwant Singh was not so much 
interested in the fifty-ioomcd, marble-studded palace as m its 
unusually spacious basement Here fie fiacf insraffed a workshop 
cum laboratory to caiTV on expenments in chemistry, physics, 
etc of a rather clemcntaiv character During these expenments 
the basement bad been torn up trr icc with explosion, and 
Hanwant Singh had suffered both niajoi and minor injmies 
As an outdoor sport he loved flying and hunting 6 During the 
^hort time he had been ruler, however, he had done little to 
improve the lot of Iris people like the people of most other 
parts of Rajputana I found them ignorant, caste ridden, mental 
ly and physically isolated from the world of progress, and 
generally ground down under the tyuanny of a s^ery backwaid 
type of feudalism 

Even more backward than the Rajput States were the Jat 
States, fringing Rajputana, but SMtliout any boundaiy link 

n Ind met liini se^c^I times before lie succeeded to tlie gatidi snd lud 
found him nnnsuillv oleit and leccptivc He s\is n Keen student of politics 
ind (juitc ssellmfoimcd on international tlfiirs lint be bid i demonnev 
Icmpcr 
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AVith Pakistan Bhaiatpiir, Alwai, Dholpm Except wEeie 
the palaces of iders weie conceined, people still lived in con 
ditioDS which pievailed during the days of the Moghuls All 
three had substantial Muslim populations These were mostly 
labourers, depressed classes, petty farmers, svho observed 
Hindu customs and iituals whJe avowing the Muslim faith* 
The last rulei of Dholpm was an oithodox Hindu, a loyalist 
by faith and a film believer m the “divine light of kings” 
He like his predecessois to the thud degree, died issueless In 
the neighbouring State of Alwai e\ei since the State came 
into existence in the eailv part of the nineteenth centmy with 
the fall of the Mahiatta empiie no lulei had a diiect succes 
SOI Sir Jey Singh, the piedecessoi of the mlei at the time was 
ordered out of the State m 1937 Sii }ey Singh was a biilliant 
eccentac who combined the qualities of a genius with the 
weaknesses of a lake His successoi did not sliaie his bnlhance, 
but tned to imitate his eccentricities At the time^of indepen- 
dence, he had as chief Ministei Di N B Khare, a foimer 
membei of the Viceioy's Council 
Like many others at the time, the young lulei wanted to 
make Alwar an independent soveieign teintoiy In Kliaie he 
found a powerful ally Khaie made Alwar the training giound 
foi a laige contingent of the RSS'i' undeigiound, so that they 
could deal the Muslims out of Alwar and serve like the 
Rflzakflis of Hyderabad, the nucleus of a movement for setting 
up sovereign Hindu States Reports reached New Delhi that 
the Muslims weie being killed and tciionsed out of the State 
The thud State, Bhaiatpur, was also suspected of a conspi 
racy to set up a Hindu Ra] by the exteimination or foiahle 
eviction of Muslims Bhaiatpm was founded by a }at fiee 
bootei by the name of Bii], hoin of a Ra)put father and a 
jat mother Bhaiatpur had pioduced some excellent fighters 
The Bhaiatpur Fort constiucted in the eighteenth century, 
was one of the most well designed defensive stiuctnies hjfheito 
built in any pait of the world In 1805, the foices of General 
lake failed to penetiate its defences and it was after many 
’Jaslitnva SMaiamsevak Singh 
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years that the State was brought under contiol, more by 
stLategy than by force. The ruler, Maharaja Biajendia Singhs 
succeeded to the geddi in 19x9, His father, after a long period 
of tuimojl and struggle, had been ordered to abdicate. 

Maharaja Brajendra Singh, a lean, medmui'Sized, amiable 
ruler, spent as much time in the pursuit of pleasure as he did 
in devotional worship. He underwent many kinds of penances 
every day, at the same time engaging in the good things Me 
could offer. His younger Mother was aggressive, ambitious and 
impetuous, He found in this tiansitional period of political 
change a good oppoitunity of budding Bharatpur into a strong 
Hindu State. 'Whether the rulei and his brother had any direct 
hand in some brutal attacks against Muslims, the looting of 
thcii property, the looting of trains passing Bharatpur, the 
buildmg-up of a poweiful RSS cell in the State, one cannot 
say, but some of these constituted serious allegations against 
them. Mountbatten, Patel and Hehru had evidence that they 
were icsponsible for some ghastly acts, or had connived at fheir 
perpetobon. 

At this ver)f time wild rumours had been afloat that some 
major chieftains had been paibes to Gandhi’s assassination. 
Thcie was evidence to the effect that the alleged assassins, Apte 
and Godsc, had visited seveial Indian States including Gwalior 
befoie the murder. Because of the alleged activities of the 
Maharaja of Alwar and Dr Khare, they had been summoned 
to New Delhi. Report had also reached that the Maharaja of 
Bhaiatpur, a fast personal fnend of Gwalior, and his brother 
had also been summoned to Delhi. 

It was in this background of staitling events, that young 
Jiwaji Rao of Gwahoi suddenly leceived the imperative tele- 
phone summons from Mountbatten to leave for New Delhi 
at once. A few of his intimates, feaiing the woist, advised the 
luler to "fall ill" and therehy delay his departure. "Palling ill 
was a common device with rulers to avoid a crisis. The chief 
of the medical services was called to arrange for a "convincing 
illness. I advised him howevei to face the situahon boldly, as 
feigned illness would only emphasise suspiaon if such existe . 
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His wife was the only one to suppoit me. Jiwaji Rao with tears 
m his eyes took leave of eveiybody. We weie fuithei shocked 
when we saw the waiting ciaft. It was an open Aimy plane 
which had only one haid wooden seat besides the pilot. This 
was ccitamly not woithy of nilci who had two luxuiv 
planes of his own. This fuither added to His Highness's 
anxiety He insisted I accompany him, along with one of his 
confidential scaetaiies. It was one of the most awbvaid un- 
comfoi table flights I have made in my life Sithng m the 
solo seat, His Highness held our hands, while we without even 
seat belts, employed om spaie hands to seek some kind of 
stability on the flat wooden fiamewoik on which we wen? 
squatting The bieeze was fi^eice and dust-laden. At the aii- 
poit we were met by the Viceregal cai, an escort cai and a 
lot of police This made the Maharaja even moie nervous We 
were then whisked ofl to the Viceroy's House In an ante-ioom 
an ADC kept us waiting. The Viceroy was having some gnests. 
This almost convinced Jiivaji Rao that Be was under some kind 
of cloud. A little later, V, ? Menon arrived and took jhvaji 
Rao to Mountbatten. "Don’t leave the place till I letnrnA 
were the parting woids of the Maharaja to us 
Actually, someone’s stupidity had cieated a stoim in a tea 
aip. It was suggested to Mountbatten that before taking actiorr 
against Alwai or Bhaiatpur, it might be desirable to consult 
a lew 0 the leading piinces, such as Jam Saheh, the Mahaiaja 
of fatiaia and the Maharaja of Gwahoi. All this fuss could 
have been avoided if the Maharaja had been allowed to reach 
even the next day, or to come by car, and if the Viceroy or 
his aides had disclosed to the Mahaiaja the puipose of the 
urgent invitation.8 J 1 ‘ 


®T!iat night Me up till well past mianf«l,f 
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The “Dhoti” Dynasty 


1948 It was a hot siiltiy evening in late June Chandni 
Chowl, the "silver sticet” of Delhi, wore a festive appeaiance 
Bom the Red Foit to the municipal gardens^ colourfully 
dccoiated aiches had been erected, The whole street had been 
festooned with buntings, flags, ornate hangings and floral 
wreaths. 

Chandni Chowk had changed consideiably since the da)S 
when a canal with fountains divided it It had changed even 
since i94(J. The shops, the projecting iafconies, the wide paw 
nients were all there But on its pavements in front of the 
shops, even m the main road, and in the side lanes, thousands 
of distiessed refugees fiom the Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
and Sind swaimcd with their big and small waies to make an 
honest living. Neaily two yeais had e’ used since they had 
been driven out fiom then hearths and himes, sometimes only 
nvith no more th,?^ the dothes they were wearing Aftei 
aossiUg the bolder, y,t>n they felt they had finally reached 
the homeland, they \iCie callously dumped in their hundreds 
and thousands in impiovised camps Outside these pens of 
human misery they weie mostly unwelcome 

Despite prejudice, despite handicaps, despite manmade 
difficulties, these god-forsaken victims of political wiath and 
communal peisccution had slowly but surely peiseveied in 
developing little colonies foi themselves, setting up homes for 
then childien and starting petty hades along the roadside to 

’Now kno'Mi IS Gindhi Grounds 
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€ain their livelihood They tiudged eveiyday to Delhi fiom 
distant habitats in scorching heat pelting lam 01 fieezing 
tempeiatnres, to set up then small wares rescued fiom Pali 
Stan, or purchased locally, to cam whatever was possible foi 
themselves and then children Foi jiouis they sat on bare 
pavements, using tom taipaulins, tattcied blankets 01 empty 
■packing cases to protect themselves against sun and ram When 
men got tiied, women took over Even little children helped 
All over Delhi refugee chrldveti took to selling newspapers, 
looking after parked cars, scooters and bicycles, cleaning shoes 
^nd doing odd jobs for shoppers These children of distress 
adopted every means to cam a livelihood, but they did not heg 
Within a few years, many of these pavement adventurers had 
become pioud owners of prosperous stores large eating houses, 
factories, modem faims and other profitable enteipiises Their 
days of misery weie even forgotten with time But one thing 
they could neither forgive nor forget the latent hostility of 
those who should have received them with open arms and 
should have adequately compensated them for the political 
blunders of the leaders and then wrong assessment of the 
situation 


For them )une 21 was no different fiom other days But for 
once, even they had removed their wares from the pavements 
They had draped then bioken packing boxes with colourful 
bedspreads They had hung expensive shawls and carpets from 
the lamp posts They proudly flew the national flag More than 
half a million people had collected in the Gandhi Park foi a 
reception ananged to bid farewell to Loid and Lady Mount- 
bitten i It was for them that Chandni Chowk was wearing 
a gala appearance As the procession entered Chandni Chowk, 
the cheers of thousands rent the sky Never had a foieignei 
received a moie popular send off in any country, any time in 
histoiy Some sard they saw Mountbatten’s eyes moisten with 
a sense of gratitude, and his voice scemingljr hoarse witli 


’tc.d Vlmmtklcn hid heen since the ijth of August Governor Gcneril 
i ’5c was tlie 
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emotion, If this ms time, it was the hist time that Mount- 
batten, evei since he took chaige of "Opeiation-Scuttle”, 
suiiendeied to the call of sentiment. 

Even though more than tivent}Meais have elapsed since the 
Moimtbattens left India, it is not easy foi those who witnessed 
them operating in their difFeient spheres, all three of them, 
loins, Edwina and Pamela, to assess the impact they made on 
cuiicnt events, and how far and in what manner the\ altered 
01 influenced the couise of histoiy. 

Mounlhatten did a gieat admmistiative ]ob svith the skill 
and efficiency of an admnal. But it was in the sphcie of public 
relations that all three of them excelled. Almost eveiyonc fiom 
Gandhi]! downwaids began to lean on Mountbatten with a 
sense of pcisonai confidence and sought his advice and help 
even in matteis which mdmaiiiy would not have suffered 
intiusion fioin a forcignci, ulicthei he was a commoner oi of 
royal blood. Pamela, the Mountbattens’ daughter, tall, slender, 
laige-cyed with the look of dcmuie innocence on an oval 
attractive face, was just the to atliact paternal pationage 
fiom the ciders, emotional response fiom tlic voiing oi not 
very young, and a school-misticss attitude fiom Congicss 
women of all ages who then hoseied around the scats of poli- 
tical power, Pamela’s presence at piayci meetings offered 
Gandhiji the satisfaction of a picstigc addilmu to Ins audience. 
She animated the scene. 

Edwina, lady Mountbatten, was duteienl. She was still 
attractive to the post-middle age gioup, hut it was her alert 
mind, lici emotional peisonalits , hei dynamic natiiie, her 
humanitarian outlook which added a ceitam intellectual 
magnetism to hei personality that few eldcis could resist 
Gandhiji had great regard foi lici. He admired most of all her 
tireless humanitarian work among the refugees, which exposed 
her to dust, disease and filth. She had Nclinr’s confidence, in 
n manner that could be only possible between two people of 
iipe age, npe intellect and “ripe experience". It was a real 
“companionship". Nehru was no hypocrite He liked the 
company of intelligent women, and time permitting displayed 
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a ceitam amount of amoiousness, platonic 01 otkiwise, pai- 
^onaHe m a handsome widowei He made no seciet of his 
aesthetic euphoua, even though the iigouis of ) 3 il life, and 
the exacting obligations of office, leit vciy little tunc foi 
■"pleasuie” 

Monnthatten, a "man foi all seasons”, was as adioit in 
diplomacy as he was dynamic in action It is not what he did, 
hut the way he did it, that won him approbation even for his 
hlundeis It ivill he foi the futme histoiian to pass judgment 
on the wisdom 01 folly of partition and to appoition the lespon 
sibihty for this fatal deasion But one does not have to wait 
till then to declaie that having agreed to paitition, Congress 
leadeis would have been well advised to nominate an Indian 
as the first Governor General, at least after it had become 
known that Mountbatten was not acceptable as [oint Governor 
General to both dominions Either there should have been joint 
consultations before the recommendations were made, oi the 
request of Mountbatten, after finnah had nominated himself 
for leaving to India (he choice of nominating an Indian should 
have been accepted 

Dmmg the year he was Governor Geneial Mountbatten did 
a great deal for India But however much he tried he could 
not extend to India the same loyalty, and paitiality as Jinuah 
could to Pabstan In the line of pnoiities England and the 
Commonwealth had first place in his mind and India the 
second His constant endeavom, natuially was to leconcile the 
inteiests of both and to avoid hiiinng Pakistan lest this should 
bit the Commonwealth He was too poweifnl a peisonality 
to act as a mere constitutional figurehead On the othei liand, 
he was in the enviable position of taking aedit for successes 
and blaming others for lapses 01 failures It is to his a edit that 
he "pulled up” fmnah several times and warned him against 
lash actions But this only annojed jinnah who foi some 
mason expected that even though Mountbatten was the 
Govemoi General of India is a fonnei lepiesentative of the 
Grown and a Biitishei he was expected to favoni Pakistan 
Mountbatten helped to secure the signatures of almost all 
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the foiii hundred odd Princes to the tieat\' of Accession before 
'the transfer of power Left to themsehes the Indian leaders 
would ha\e achieved this result in any case, perhaps 
with less financial commitments foi the futuie But where 
history is hound to be critical of Mountbatten is his soft- 
pedalling mth Baioda, Junagadh, Bhopal and fodhpur, and 
his questionable lole m Kashmii and Hyderabad 

Mountbatten and Ismay had specially gone to Simagar and 
stayed theie for a few weeks before Independence They 
advised Haii Singh to take a fiim and eaily decision "in 
fas our of Pakistan" Thc\ c\cn hinted that m doing so they 
WTic also e\picssing the mcws of Nehtu and Patel Foitii- 
jiatelv his new Prime Minister Mehr Chand Mahajan 
w'ho latei became Chief fustice of the Supieme Comt, was a 
man of sound judgment and bioad vision On his ads ice the 
Mahaiaja tactfully “fell ill" during the final stage of Mount 
batten's visit Mountbatten could not get a "\es" before his 
departoic 

It was stiange that c\en Gandhi should base gone to 
Mountbatten and not to Nehiu ci Patel before commencing 
h,» last fast Stranger still that he should have at the "sug 
gestion of Mountbatten” made the payment of Rs 55 cioies to 
Pakistan as a pie condition to bieaking liis fasts The Congiess 
Goveinment never wanted to back out of this commitment 
But thcie svas nothing wrong in its demarding assurances of 
good behaviour from Pakistan bcfo'c tlic commitment was 
implemented An Indian Go\cinoi General would not base 
advised Gandhi to lay down such a condition and embarrass 
the Indian Government The lesull was that while Gandhi got 
all the assurances of good behaviour fiom Hindus and Sikhs in 
India, Pakistan got the money and letained the fieedom to 
continue its war of exteimncnt and c\piopiiation against Sikh 
and Hindu citizens 

’ Gmidlii s list h':t '' is foi tlic icstontiou of coraTminil atnits India 
was to pa\ Pilistaii Ks ,5 rrorcs Tlic Goscrnniciit sws rclnchnt to do so 
till otlici disputes \'Cic settled Mountbatten idsiscd Gniidlii to mile this 
piMucnt a condition for brnking bn fist 
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There weie occasions when Monnthatten with his gieat intii- 
ence with the Cabinet at home could have helped India more 
than an Indian Goveinor Geneial But he did not He could 
have certainly controlled or at least discouraged Bntish Aimy 
and civilian oSicials from becoming a paity to violent anti- 
Indian activities in Pakistan Through Sii Geoige Cunningham, 
the Governoi of the Piontiei, he must have known for a verv 
long time, that oiganized ciloits were being made to ihoMkc 
the Frontier tubes and to prepare them for laids on Kashmii 
temtoiy And yet, there is nothing on recoid to show, nor was 
it evident then, that he passed on to India the benefit of this 
information, 01 used any pie information to dissuade British 
officeis fiom becoming parties to a wanton aggiession 
One can lecoimt many majoi and minor lapses on the part 
of Mountbatten. And yet, topmost Congress leaders, Nehru 
particularly, placed such leliance on hn wisdom, ability and 
statesmanship that it seemed almost pathetic In fact, it 
ledounds to the aedit of Mountbatten that up to the last day 
he letamed this confidence His powciful personality made 
even wrong advice seem convmang 
June and was the last day of the Mountbattens in India In 
the Gandhi Giounds, amidst laudatory speeches, shrill cries of 
‘^‘Meuntbatten Zindnbad'', and a moundful of garlands, the 
Mountbattens took leave of the gathering Next day they left 
for Fngland, leaving Chakiavarty Bajagopalachaii in charge 
of the Viceiegal palace the fiist Indian Goveinor Geneial of 
Free India 

KajajH had nothing royal about him except his name 
Physically, if Gandhi was tweedledum, he was tweedledee 
After Gandhi's death he was the ncaiest in looks to Mickey 
Mouse Like Gandhiji, Ra)a)i kept Iris head completely shaven, 
allowing the ears to protrude abnormally, and the neck to 
seem shrunken m pioportion Like Gandhiji, Rajap was lean, 
but, unlike Gandhi, Rajaji had a sharp, shnll voice, a male 
volent grin and a lacerating tongue He wore daik glasses 
which made him seem all the more inscrutable Instead of 

king 
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cliosing a more plebeian place for holding his court, Hajaji 
readily decided to letain the led-biicked, 300'roomed palace 
built for the Bntisb moghuls. The Cabmet consented. Thus 
the "dlioti" dynasty was installed in Government House. It 
was later known as Rashtiapati Bhavan. 

Rajaji tvas not entirely new to an exalted life, although his 
own house in Madras was of modest dimensions. As Goveinor 
of Bengal, he occupied the magnificent house which Lord 
Curzon built, and which had served as Viceiegal residence till 
the capital shifted to Delhi, Capiidous Lady Willingdon had 
spent a few laklis introducing Lilac glamour in Viceroy's 
House. Rajaji spent several thousands to give a lilmdt veneer 
to the costly interior decorations. 

While klindi did cover a multiplicity of extravagances, it 
could not go far enough. Kliadi, for example, provided no 
substitute for the rich red and gold sashes worn by a whole 
regiment of stewards, butlers and beaieis working m Rashtia- 
pati Bhavan. Then there was the Viceregal bodyguaid, the 
most colourful of hoise lideis, tiamed and maintained in 
accoi dance wftli the tiacfitions of the il'ing’’s bodyguard in 
London. Rajaji and his successois deaded to letain it. They 
had also to retain, “satis klindi", their lace tuibans, their sb- 
blue gaberdine tunics, then white Hussai-style tighfs, avith 
their spurs, spears and jackboots. 

Rajaji and his successors, except for Dr Zakn Hussam, aveie 
piedorainantly lice-eating vegetarians. In bet, the change m 
the (able menu from musluoom soup, enickcn n In king, plum 
pudding and fresh asparagus avitli mint sauce, to masek dosau 
boiled lice, rasntii, crisp banana wafers, waini, yoghurt, puns 
and moong k helm was in the natuie of a gastionomic revo- 
lution. Rajaji also wanted sartorial changes. The first piohlem 
he faced was to reconcile the dlioti with saitoiial formalities 
imposed by piotocol. Foreign diplomats piesenting credentials 
came m foimal attire, so did the ofiiceis of the foreign office^ 
Rajaji had a brainwave. He designed simple, oinamental Idifldi 
overalls, a aoss beriveen an academic gown, and a nightshirt, 
m different colouis and hues to distinguish piotocol status. 
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These we to be worn by everyone attending the Go\emor- 
Geneial’s court, over any other kind of formal or inforaial 
dress Vallabhbhai Patel rejected the plan "My dhoti and Inirta 
are good enough," he declaied “I refuse to wear anything 
■else " Nehru laughed at the idea as too theatrical to he taken 
senously Having failed, Rajaji himself introduced two sartonal 
changes in his own attire. He began wearing a pan of woollen 
tiousers under his dlioti This was almost hke a girl wearmg 
jeans under a slart On formal occasions Rajaji removed the 
dhoti and, over the trousers, wore a huge coat, a village tailor’s 
version of a cross between a long coat and a soldier’s tunic In 
summer he earned a folded towel on the shoulder On informal 
occasions he balanced it on the left shouldei On foimal occa- 
sions It was placed on the right shouldei 
Rajen BabuS moved into the Viceregal Palace as India’s first 
Presidmr Instead of the Biitish Royal Anthem, the Indian 
National Anthem was introduced Saitonal changes were made 
to suit a "Socialist” pattern A aicuiar defined "national dress" 
foi formal and informal occasions 6 The dhoti was given no 
offiaal recognition But many top leaders still preferred to 
sport then dhoti The achhflii and chimdars curiously enough 
had been the court dress of the prmcelv order Only a fraction 
of the common people could afford such a dress The tunic and 
tiousers had been worn by pett^' Indian offiaals, junior clerks 
and other suhoidinate functionancs since the days of the East 
India Company It was the dress of the "babus”, a euphemistic 
distortion of the woid "baboon" 

Rajen Eahn himself had hitherto been a nonconformist in 
sartorial matteis Even as a minister, Rajen Babu wore a long, 
allpurpose coat buttoned up to the neck He had a rich crop 
of daik hair which looked wild being only occasionally expos 
■ed to the casual opeiations of a barber His Gandhi cap changed 
angles all day, smee it was either too loose or too small He 

^Dt Rajcndra Prasad 

‘A blad (iMan and ^\hite pajamas ot a white tunic buttoned to the 
acd and black trousers a reverse combination of the above or all v hitc 
a![ Mac! could serve as a formal national attire 
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had bushy moustache, falling itidillcicntly over the upper lip, 
and even sometimes carrying the tell-tale marks of a hunicd 
meal. Rajen Baku was tall, well-built and, despite his neglect- 
ful make-up, handsome, 

Rajcn Babu struggled haid to adapt himself to the ways of 
Kashtiapati Bhavan His Military Secietaiy,^ a chaiming 
Bengali OfHcci, took his sartorial affaiis in hand A special 
tailor was commissioned to drape the Rashtrapati both in 
elegant dclilmtis and tunic-stylc jackets with well-fitting trou- 
seis. Rajen Babu looked elegant in “foimal” and “mfoiraal" 
attiic But no one could do anything to keep his cap m place ' 
Rajen Babu enjoyed among other things a diive m one of the 
many horse cairiages he had inherited, down Rajpath on sum- 
mer evenings. Adiniicrs stood by to cheei him During the 
diive he enjoyed wearing a dlioti, bating his feet, and clip- 
ping 01 cleaning his toe nails. Whencsei the Militaiy Secretary 
politely lefeired to this opeiation as “undignified", Rajen Babu 
piotested, saying that he had seen even "Rajas and Nawabr 
doing it”. 

Kajen Babu ancf Ins wife had several children and grand 
chddieli, nil aged sistei and a whole biood of othei dependents. 
The Viceregal palace had nevei anticipated providing for a 
family so laige, noi had adopted rules of secunt^^ or piotocol 
for so many members of one family used to orthodox living. 
Typical of an unusual pioblcm was the a quasi-sacred 
bath in the iiver on festive occasions. Th*" President’s wife, 
sistei and othci dependents once went tor one of these festive 
baths duly escorted by aides and seairity peisonnel. On reach- 
ing the rivci they enteied the ladies’ cndosuie, and disappeared 
in the vast sea of dlioti-clad, semi-nucle female pilgrims. The 
bewildered aides and secuiity staff reported the situation to 
Headquaiters, An SOS was sent to tlie nearest police station 
to despatch a few women police to help security. After the 
bath the ladies letuined unaware of the commotion they had 
caused. Rajen Babu himself caused some consternation when he 
decided on a ceiemonial occasion to feed a bundled piiests. 

-General Chatter)cc 
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When the pictmes of a hundied biahnnns m dliotics and pig- 
tails with the President (naled in a mmi dhoti) sci-ving food to 
them appealed, the "seculaiists" were manifesdv shocked. 

1 can't foiget Independence Day, the year India became a 
Republic It was open house at Rashtiapati Bhavan Invitations 
were sent to five thousand guests The invitees hiought their 
childien, friends and lelations on their own, Thev brought 
then own sweets, then own balloons, and spiawled every- 
where Rajen Bahu was veiy happy' The piesence of so many 
mfoimally attiied atizens enjoying themselves seemed to have 
taken away fiom his mind some of the guilt of living in such 
lavish surroundmgs Rajen Babu found the expeiiment hearten- 
mg After the expeiiment was over, the choice blooms m the 
Mughal Gardens had been taken away as souvenirs. Children 
had fieely contnbuted to the lotus ponds and cascading foun- 
tains, while some of the visitors had taken shelter behind 
jasmine arbouis in search foi conveniences. After the party 
was over, Col. Chatterjee had a harried look “No more of 
these public exhibitions of puvate discomfoit,” he said 

Making allowance foi personal abeiations, 01 changes in 
ntual the life in Rashtiapati Bhavan has moved m accoid- 
ance with pie-Independence traditions The "Dhot]’’ Dynasty 
has preserved the pomp and the foimahties of the Butish, with 
all Its extravagance, uptill this day. making the soaalist 
pattern indistinguishable fiom the Biitish 01 the Moghul pat- 
tern of Comt life. Compared to the life of living royalties, the 
Indian Rashtiapati enjoys greater splendour and porap‘ more 
loyal than any royalty ' 
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The Pillars of Government 


■"Hold on there!” said an agitated cop \vatching one of the 
traffic islands on Michigan Avenue in Waslungton (D.C.) 
^'Boss, didn’t you see that red light?” The short man wearing 
a charcoal giay Saville Row suit, a hlach howler hat, gray 
spats on his black Oxfords, smobng an expensive cigar, gently 
pulled down his iimbiella, looked at the cop affronted. “Do 
you know who I am? Bajpayee is the name. I am the Ambassa- 
dor from India”. “I am sorry, sir,” said the cop, touchmg his 
peak cap. Befoie the new amhassadoi, who was crossing ovei 
to reach the Chanceiy, had gone out of hearing, anothei cop 
asked curiously, “Who was that guy, the Agha Khan^” Said 
the first cop: “Says he is an amhassadoi. Some kind of pie.” 
Observed the second cop- “Ambassador oi Agha Khan. If he 
does not look out, he Wl he a mince pie one of these days.” 

Sir Giija Shankai Bajpai was Biahmiu, Cambridge and 
“I.C.S.” all rolled into one. Sii Gir)a was a competent officer. 
He rose very rapidly to some of the top positions m the service 
hitherto denied to Indians. He had all the cjuahties of a suc- 
cessful bureauaat. He was a biilliant speaker. He combined 
ability with tact, and snobbery with servi]it)^ In the Assembly/ 
as a member of the Viceioy’s Executive Council, he defended 
the treasury benches more ardently and effectively than many 
of his European colleagues. He rolled his I’s and struggled wth 
his dipthongs moie laboriously than a Biitish undergraduate. 
In geneial bchaviom towards common folk he was more airo- 
^snt and less approachable than any of his European collea- 
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gues. His last assignnient kfoie independence was as lepie- 
sentative (in ''{Washington) of the then Bntish-ran Government 
of India One hesitated to speculate as to the fate he and many 
like him, guilty of many unpatriotic acts, had m store for them 
after Independence. 

Vallahhhhai Patel was a realist. As Home Minister, he soon 
realised that the highest merit in a civil servant was his ahilit\- 
to obey pohcy dnectives and to implement them loyally with 
competence and ability. If, he argued, the Indian membeis of 
the civil service and the defence sei vices were capable of 
keeping to this code of conduct, though with an emphasis on 
servility, when a foreign government was m power, then there 
was every reason to tiust that they would act even moie efE- 
ciently undei a national government, whose pohaes weic nr 
accord mth patnotism. On the eve of independence, some of 
the finest Indians were in top ]ohs. Because then promotions 
had been retarded, in abditr^ and experience many of them 
were far supeiioi to their Biitish colleagues They weie also' 
in DO way inferior to men occupying compaiable positions in 
other advanced countries 

Instead of serving as the tools of a coeiuve akn loipeaal 
ism, they weie now expected to be the promoters of a people's 
demoaacy. Fiee India offered an agiecable challenge to then 
competence But it took some time before they could forget 
the lapels of British tail coats and tiansfei then loyalA' to the 
new hlmdi-wearing masteis of the Republic. As was to he 
expected, 'theie was an interesting interplay of pude and rcsis* 
tance oii both sides dming the transitional period. The politi- 
cians began soitmg out the officers most suitable to them. The 
oSiceis began soiting out the ministers whom they could most 
agreeably serve.l Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai icpiesented, m some 
ways, an ideal dviI sers'ant. Soon aftei independence, instead 

•Vallibliblwi Talc] prcIecKil hardheaded realists to tliEonsts In V P 
Mcnon V SKankar, Vellodi, C C Desai, Vcnkatadiai, Vishsranatiian, 
K B Lai, etr he collected some of the finest products of the service In 
Gii|u Bijpai, Raghavan Pillai, K.FS Menon, S Dutt, Nehru found uhal 
he liked most men of rcEnemcnt with a scholarly Lent, part sophists, 
pau 'Hobs 
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of being auaigned foi past sms, he was appointed Secretary- 
'Geneial to the Fume Minister and also in charge of Exteina] 
Affairs. 

It was only natuial foi the Secietaiies and the Undci 
Secretaries in then turn to suiroiincl themselves with tiusted 
men of their own, soinctimes from the same lehgion, leoion 
or caste. The pinior clerks and the clmjiinsis howeser had no 
such choice. They' tiansfeiied loyalties, but wete laiely tians- 
ferred to suit individual prefeieiices of top seniors. Once 
employed, the job evisfed for them, not they for the job As 
4in institution, the clinjunsi had nothing coinpaiablc in anv 
other part of the world. He was the last official lampart 
between the government and the common man He was not 
merely an attendant or an usher, but became a know all bands- 
man. Many clinprnsis were now considered indispensible, 
because of their cooking Seveial cooks were pioinoted to be 
clmprrsis. A clmpmsi by day could be butlei, barber, masseuse 
or washerman to the boss, outside office hours. The clmprasi 
kwir 3 Jot 3Jwut tjjc bflssfis’ J}oi«e.boJrJ .'iwd jji h'S 
bosom the secicts of his boss and even his wife. The clinpiflsis 
had a free-masoniy of then own. They knew all the popular 
■astrologeis and what they had foietold about the bosses They 
knew the names and addiesses of tiiisted bootleggeis, depend- 
able mistiesscs, the late of consumption of liquor in diffeient 
homes, and how to camouflage a dnnk party mto a caid party 
at short notice. Thus while Ministers and Secietaries started 
governing the country, the clerks and the cbpicsis held con- 
tiol of the Secietaiiat. 

The Indian Aimy was made up of commissioned officers 
and jnuntis. “fj'wan” was not an equivalent to ‘Tommy’’ or 
“G I The "fawan" had no compaiable type among an\ of 
the armies of the advanced countries of the woild The “Jawan” 
was a piofessional soldici whom the Biitish tieated as gun 
foddci foi emeigencies. The “Jawan” lived m isolation from 
common folk, underwent severe tiammg, made a good soldier, 
and, until independence, bothered little as to whom he shot 
provided it was under oideis He had filed at the Chinese in 
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Sbarghai, the Japinese in Singapoie, the Germans in Flanders, 
Tobruk and Tupoh, the Turks in Gallipoli, and his own peo- 
ple, as and when called upon, as part of his duty The Inian 
‘ jawan ’ was the cheapest to be had foi the service he len 
deied He was now out to serve his countiy 
India inheiited the nucleus of an An Foice and a Navv But 
it tool some years before India could have a sizeable navy and 
an effective an foice Foi peacetime pm poses, and for noimal 
defence, India was well piovided But the Indian Aims was 
anything but a people's army It was an army of piofessional 
soHieis hitheito depiecatmgly referred to as mcrcenaiies Indian 
officers had piematmely stepped into the shoes of the Biitish 
They had adopted then ways and methods and seemed initially 
to be as great stiangeis to then own people as the British weie 
to Indians In aims and equipment the aimy was fai fiom 
being modern Mule teams and camel battciies were still as 
much its exhibits as its anachronisms The amenities and com- 
forts the officeis expected, even duiing wai, neai the fiont 
lines, were almost equal to what they weie offered in base 
camps What moved with the Indian Aimy were less guns 
tanks and ainioui, and moie tents carpets beds, chaiis bath 
tubs, seivice plates and utensils Since the “defensive” aspect 
of the array was continuously emphasised hy the Prime Mims 
•ter and others, and the Aimy was viitually icfeired to as a 
“SlifliUi Scim”, the officers and men weie inclined to emphasise 
comfort moic than soldieily austeiity 
In pioduction, in presentation and collecting of news and 
m editonal comment, the Indian Press had established high 
standards Some of the editois and journalists were even now 
•among the ablest m the profession The limitations that res 
tncted the freedom of the press 01 militated against its becora 
mg 3 moie forceful exponent of public opinion weie not Icgis 
lative but oiganizational Undei the British the fear of iion 
chains or a whole senes of coercive measures, thieatencd pi ess 
freedom These also served as a challenge which journalists had 
to meet After independence silvei chains made moie 
cowards’ of many a star wntei than penal lestnctions To 
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insnie big salaiies and expensive coinfoi(s one naturalh )nd to 
fiist seive those who controlled the papeis, and only then the 
common people. With independence, editorial salaries hid 
spii ailed up to impiessive figiiicsS Most Editors therefoie 
struggled between the pindenct of selfinteiest and the aban^ 
don of self expiession The result was highci salaries and 
controlled opinions With fabulous insestments at stike "ics 
ponsiblc editors” could not play ducks and drakes with policy 
At the same time high ciiculalions had to be built up to attract 
inaMinujn adserhsing at the highest rates Unless readers felt 
attracted and interested high cnculations weie not possible 
Piopiielois therefore were prepared to pay high salaries to able 
editors, who combined tact with adaptability Failing that, a 
few' preferred to become “Editors” themsehes^ Through thic 
process of oucntation and adaptation to changed conditions, 
the Indian Press began to attract at its helm as much ability 
as elesitcd ignorance [ust as an) one, how'eser ignorant, could 
with the support of the High Command, become a Mmisteir 
any one who had a proprietor’s confidence how'cvei incompe 
tent, fonld hecoinc a managing editor The Indian Press ronld 
therefore he appropriately desaibed as a capably edited insti- 
tutioii working under piopiictoiial control through "confi* 
dence” men where nccessar\', in an atmosphere of legal 
freedom. 

The radio had been a medium foi informing and moulding 
public opinion even raoic powcifiil than the press The All 

"I Iiaie kmn tlic joy of suffering foi i c.iusc m pcniir), and base also 
tasted the pleasure of working in opulence But I can ncier forget the 
sleepless nights I spent tr)ing to adapt mjsdf to my changed emuonment 
senous efforts made to ‘gi'c unto Cacsai sshat is Cacsei-’s and unto God 
as hat IS Gods 

= A Bomhai editor took up cudgels against Prohibition It as as one of the 
most stupid legislations adopted out of misguided piett The Chief Minister 
ihsapproscd of the criticism He bclicscd in the fiecdom of the Press 
hut also felt his Gosemment cqualh free to cut off the paper from its 
advcitismg programme Gosernment had become b) nosr a big advertiser 
and could employ silver bullets to browbeat adverse criticism The editor 
upheld his views vigorously The proprietor felt the pinch The manager 
whose nearest claim to journalism was highspeed stenography, was over- 
night promoted to Managing Editorship 
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India Kadio, under the British, was entirely controlled by the 
Goveimnent and made no pietence of being a free, unbiased 
purveyor of news and views Duimg the years following Inde- 
pendence, All India Radio enlarged its seivices considerably. It 
built up one of the largest networks of stations in the world. 
It had a fast system of relaying news Its spoken word in many 
languages reached people in some of the remotest villages 
where a newspaper was not seen for days Its listening audience, 
literate and illiterate, exceeded by millions the combined area- 
latioa of all the newspapers of India One would have expect- 
ed that All India Radio would set worthy standards of objec- 
tivity and offei a healthy forum for fiee expression of public 
opinion necessary for a developing demociacy But the Govern- 
ment allowed less freedom and less initiative to radiomen 
engaged in news gathering and views piesentation than was 
ava'Ubk to editors under private piopiietois News blackouts 
became a regulai and continuous featme of All India Radio 
Subjects chosen for talb and mote often the speakers followed 
the official line Even the entertainment offered was of a syn- 
thetic and pre fabricated vauety If some metropolitan papeis 
were densivelv called bv detiactois the “Jute Press”, the 
All India Radio could moie appiopuately be refen ed to as 
‘ His Master’s Voice”. 

It was in this environment that parliamentary demoaacy 
began to function in India 



Lamp Posts and Parliament 


'‘Don’t }ou call Nchm a bull, you foul mouthed, dirty minded 
Babii/' protested the foimidable Haiijan woman who had left 
licr broom outside the polling booth She had come to cast her 
\otc 

India was having hei first general election The constitution 
v\hich dcclaiedindia a Federal Republic had been formally 
adopted by (he Constituent Assembly on jatiuarv 26, 1950 
Attempts had been made by legal and constitutional pandits 
then ciowding the Constituent Assembly to pioside foi all 
Linds of eventualities Eveiy adult citizen was entitled to a 
vote One hundred and seventy million men and women were 
enfianchised to vote in the first gcneial election To male it 
convenient and intelligible for the ilhteiAie to everase their 
vote, the Election Commissionei had asled diffeient paities to 
select their sepaiate symbols These symbols were pnlited 
against the name of every candidate The voter had merely to 
put a cross against the symbol of Ins 01 her preference The 
symbol of one party was an caithen lamp, of another the 
bicycle, of a thud a hut, of a fouith the umbiella 

No less than a few dozen simhols had been adopted foi as 
many paitics, big and small A pan of bullocks yoked to a 
plough icpicscnted the Congicss To the ignonnt and the 
illiterate the Congress was Nehru The Haiijan woman and 
millions all over India knew nothing about the candidates con 
cerned They knew veiy little about the issues involved They 
bad hcaid about the Congiess and the Mahatma These were 
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■symbolised by “Nehra", "I want to sote for Neliru,” tbe 
Haujan syomaa had told the polling officei "You see those 
bulls, that IS hlehiu ” It was this unguaided lefeience to 
> 3 ehm which piovoked the Haiijan vroman She was almost 
running out for hei broom to give full expression to her wrath 
•nhen tlie polling officei explained that Nehru was head of the 
Congiess and the hvo bulls s)inholbed the Congress If she 
wanted to s ote for Nehru’s candidate, she should put a ctoss 
•against the bulls and cast hei vote m the ballot box 
Dunno his hist vusit to the United States, Tiuman had snven 
Nehiu a statistical summary of his election campaign- the 
miles he had coveied, the mimbei of meetings he had address- 
ed the number of people who had attended the meetings, the 
processions and the receptions, the number of hands he had 
shalen and the niimhei of babies he had hissed. After his 
■election toui in 1953 Nehiu said to me cheerfully, “Multiply 
evei-) thing ten tunes, except the handshakes and the kisses”. 
“What aie the chances of congiess candidates’” I asked. 
■“Some who have been put up arc )ust gndlms (donkeys), hut 
the\ will all he elected,” he said I then told bur a story 
about Poincare, onetime Piime Minister of Piance. He 
laughed.l Nehru then observed solemnly, “Even gadbs will 
he elected, hut rest assured none of them will become minis- 
ters ” Mrs Sarojini Naidu said in a mood of triumph, "Even if 
a lamp post had been given a Congress ticket, it would have 
been elected " Nehiu felt a sense of rare peisonal tiuimph ! 
The manner in which almost everyone whom Nehru supported, 
and some he had not even met 01 known, received overwhelm- 
ing suppoit made him feel like a magman. 

If during the elections the Congress had not gone all out for 
qnantl^,^ hut essentially for ipiahtv, preferntis able, competent 
candidates, the congress would have undergone a politial 

’Foincarc once strolling along a toad ra a Frcnd subuib vkn k 
btinl a peasant cursing a ' minister At the same time the farmer Mas 
goading a donUj, vith his stick Pomate first tlmnght the curses Mere 
directed at him It Mas howecer (Apkmcd to him laicr that ra that part 
of Fiance a donicc, because of the saiielr of senice it rendered Mas 
Gilied niimstcr*’ 
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rebirth. But this was a stage ’when top congress leadeis felt 
confident that two or thiee dozen old congress heioes who stilf 
suivived could, betas een themselves, pull the country forward 
along a charted ptogramme, and what they expected of the 
paity-iiien tvhose election they favoured was unstinted support 
Loyalty svas prcleiable to ability Thus many competent and 
honest men left to join othci parties, either because they found 
the Congress ideology and the pace of progiess unsatisfactois, 
or because they felt frustrated and found subscnience a hrgh 
puce for patronage. 

Parties Irkc nature allows no vacuum Thus while the Con- 
gress lost the 1942 leadership in driblets, its post 1946 Bock of 
power scekeis incieascd by leaps and bounds Iten those who 
dreaded meeting or entertaining a Congress leader in 1942 or 
attending a congress meeting, nished to swell the Congress 
ranks In the Indian states which lepiesentcd more than one 
thud of the total teintor^ and onc-third of the population, the 
Congress had not evisted before 1947 Here pettt' rulers feudal 
chieftains, indigent nawabs and odd chaiacteis wtli a Pmirr 
Mmidiil backgiound became actne participants m the struggle 
foi pow’Ci 

The Elections were a costly affaii Ostensibly no candidate 
was expected to spend moie than ten thousand lupecs on his 
electron The number of those who dunna the different elec 
tions succeeded by spending this modest sum w'ould be veiy 
small. Quite a few successful candidates liad to spend a bund 
led to hvo hundred thousand These personal expenses were 
in addition to what the paities had to spend to insuie the suc- 
cess of then candidates- Bcfoic the geneial elections, a legis- 
lation w\as adopted, peimitting industrial and business houses 
to make such contiibutioiis as ihet wished to the funds of an\ 
political part)’, Tire Congress heinn in power became by far the 
greatest hencficiarw Congress leaders hy sponsormg this legis 

’According to n stitenicnt imde b\ Mi S K Pstil «tio hid been closelv 
issociatcd witli nlniost eicij election fougbt bv the Congress since 1037. 
tbe Congress party expenses on these elections nvcngcd at two nnd a luh 
ctores or more per election 
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lation wanted to make it easy foi then fnends and suppoiters 
to piovide laige funds, not lealizing that m the piocess they 
were subseivmg their independence and their integrity to the 
dictates of such pations. 

Big business houses openly voted lakhs of mpees to Congress 
funds, apait from channeling unaccounted black-maiket con- 
tributions though diverse souices to insuit the peisonal elec- 
tion of some of their favourite leaders. Congiess tickets weie 
allotted to Rajas, Mahaiajas, Chieftains and big-husiness mag- 
nates, so that apait from looking after their own election .they 
could provide funds to the parry foi the election of some of 
then assoaates standing fiom suboidinate Constituendes, 
Naturally those who had to piovide these funds looked forward 
in due comse to getting concessions fiom Congiess Govein- 
ments to earn hack many times moie, to make up for past 
contributions, as also to piovide for future leqmiements 

Nehiu had said again and again before the elections, "Candi- 
dates chosen should not only possess integiity but be known 
to do so They should also have ccitain abihty and capadty." 
A team of leporteis went out to assess the educational back- 
ground and liteiary inteiests of members in the lowei House 
The results weie revealing. Only thnty per cent read serious 
bteiatuie, beyond newspapers and pamphlets. Fifteen pei cent 
owned a sizeable library. Twelve per cent did not subsaibe to 
any newspaper. Ten per cent had giaduated, and a conspicuous 
lew had studied abroad Fifteen pei cent had studied beyond 
high school, Thiity per cent called themselves "self-educated”. 
Sixt)' per cent gave theii profession: "Politics”. 



Valkblibhai the Valiant 


'Is Mr V. F. Menon in^" I .isked. VP had now become 
Secrctarj of the Dcpaitnicnt of Indian States undei Vallabh- 
bliai Patel Valiahlihhai was Depot)' Prime Mmislei and also 
A'lmistcr foi Indian States, Home Alfaiis, Information and 
Broadcasting The pci son I had addressed was wearing a Gandhi 
cap, a sloppy Idindi shirt and flapping white pyjamas creased 
and criiniplcd to a dcgiee, inexcusable even in a better ts'pe of 
attendant l! had hccoine difficult, dining this peiiod of transi- 
tion, to distinguish a clmpinsi from a Ministci. Both dressed 
alike. In the present case I had made a imslake. The person 
I had addicssed was a Minister' More. He was a nesvly 
appointed Chief Minister of one of the States in Central India. 

Intiigiicd by iny confusion, V.P, reminded me that the Con- 
gress had ncvei directly functioned in L.uian States. In roost 
of the big States Congiess neuclci had been impiovised out of 
Pinjn Mrtiidfils and State People’s Committees In otheis, Con- 
giess committees had been practically hand-picked bv the 
Sardai after Independence, "In the picsent case," he said. "I 
had no choice. The lulei wanted to tiansfei powei to a 
'populai' niinistiy. No popiilai' party existed in the State He. 
theiefore, staited a Congiess Committee of his own The 
gentleman whom you met outside is an cx-'Captain’. He is 
the only one m the ‘Congiess Committee’ who has seen the 
inside of a prison foi tsvo davs and of a college for a fen 
months. He says he studied up to the Inteimediate hefoie 
joining the army. Hence I and the iiiler iccommcnded his 
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name to the Saidar. He is now 'Chief Ministei’ He is hert to 
settle the names of the rest of his Cabinet” 

My own visit to V P was in connection with a similai prob 
lem VP, on behalf of the Ministry, and I non officially had 
been engaged m helping the lulei of Gwalior to tiansfei power 
to a popular ministry In tiansfeiiing power, the young luler. 
Sir Jiwaji hao Snndia had made no political leseivations The 
local States People’s oiganization, which had been fairlv active 
for several yeais, was conveited into a wing of the Indian 
National Congiess and was invited to form the mmistiy I was 
entrusted with the task of assessing the eligibility for the 
Cabinet and foi Chief Ministeiship of the likely candidates 
I was deeply impiessed by a capable, politically alert lawyer, 
]agniohan, hut he was not officially in the Congress Talhtmal 
jam, another lawyci, had already b^’en a member of the ruler’s 
Council of Ministers, and seemed eligible But he had not yet 
taken to Idiadt The search took me into the heart of the city^, 
wheie a voung apothecaiy was manufacturing laie heibs into 
potent medicines I met a wiiter who had made many emo- 
tional ppntnbutioiis in piosc and poetry to the national move- 
ment Third on the list was an un<,ssummg, tall, dehghtfully 
modest kwyei, who simplibed his domestic needs thiough 
self help, and spent most of the time oiganizing Congress com 
mittees rather than in arguing doubtful cases Ghole, the 
apothecary's son, Viiayavaighi the wntei, and Liladhai Josbi, 
die lawyer, all were on my list I had come to consult VF. 
Tbev all ^eie included m the Cabinet, but it was the un- 
assuming, dlioii sporting, "home cooking” Liladhai Joshi who 
became the Chief Ministei 

I had gone to see Vallabhbhai duimg his illness that later 
pioved fatal This tune we weie dismissing the integration of 
Gwahor, Indoie and about two dozen other States into a single 
«nit The Union was latei named Madhya Bharat While wait- 
ing in the outei lounge I met Vyas who for years had done 
msinterested service to newspapers by leportmg events from 
ffie ma)oi States of Rajasthan and charging practically nothing 
beiond postage and out of pocket expenses He was all snub 
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and giggles. Hie Sardar had just nominated him Chief Minister 
of Rajasthan. A few months later he was to he succeeded by 
another political worker whom I knew veiy well, Tikaram 
Paliwal. Tikaram had Been a teacher in one of the nationalised 
schools set up by us in the ruial aieas of Delhi. 

Except for Baroda, Kashrau and Hyderabad, the accession of 
practically all the other States had been completed before 
Mountbatten left. But accession only immobilised the State 
ruleis against manoeuvring foi secession. It still left them m 
soveicign contiol of their temtories. India could not long 
remain half feudal and half democratic. Left to himself, Nehm 
would have preferred to liquidate the prmces by mobilising 
the State people’s oiganizations and Pin)n Mandals. He, how- 
ever, soon discovcied that in most cases the so-called Piaja 
Mmidals and State People’s Committees had functioned in 
British India and not in the States concerned. Their chief 
leaders had lived outside tlieii home States, or had been 
externed for one political offence or the other. He also dis- 
coveied that in many cases fake Pinjo Mnncinls and State 
Committees had been set up by the ruleis fhemselyes to bluS 
the British and the Congress. Their Icadcis were puppets or 
dummies. The people in the States weie still terribly seiTile, 
caste-ridden, paiochial-minded and communal. Distinctions 
beriveen the Rajputs and the Jats, between the Kachhwas and 
the Rathors, between the Mahiattas and the non-Mahrattas 
and hetiveen the low-caste and the outcaste were deep-rooted. 
Tlie ruleis had a certain hold on the people which the Con- 
gress could not easily substitute Vallablibhai took a piactical 
view. He was not wedded to any ideological approach. Vallabh- 
bhai therefore adopted eveiy method-naked foice, bargaining, 
ajoleiy, public picssiire and open and covert threats— to bnng 
about the integiation of Indian States with India. 

His Exalted Highness Sir Usman Ali Khan Babadm, 'Taith- 
fiil Ally of the British Goveinment”, Nizam-ul-Mulk, the 
iichest and most powerful among the princes, bad hitbeito 
proved the most tiuculent. He insisted on retaining bis newly 
won independent sovereign status, demanded the return of the 
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Beiais, and a negotiated opening to the sea at Masnli 
pataai. In letmn he o&ied to considei signing a tieaty of 
■"lEUtual alhance" and fiiendship with India. He made it dear 
thioTigh a long and toituous process of negotiations, extending 
ovei months, that if his offei was not accepted he would he 
jrepaied “to meet foice TOth foice”. There weie indications 
that powerful elements m Butain and Pakistan weie wilhng to 
help in case there was a showdown. On the eve of Mount- 
hatten’s departure, he sent a delegation to tell India oSiaally 
that if his terms weie not accepted he would conclude a sepa 
late treaty with Pakistan, leaving it to India to accept the 
challenge svith all its consequences Meanwhile, Bntish news- 
papeis and paid piopagandists of the Nizam started spreadmg 
iaimist reports, about the stockpiling of weapons hy Hydeia- 
had, the giotving strength of the Hyderabad army, the laige 
numbei of disaphned Racakaisi under arms, and the possible 
Imk'Up at the strategic moment between Pafastan and Hydera 
had 2 According to circulated lepoits, the Nizam had a force of 

50.000 to 100,000 trained regulars and irregulars, moie than 

200.000 trained Razakais “determined to fight until death”, a 
large foice of Pathans and Afncan (Siddis) all undei the com 
mand of a giant sized, corpulent, ruthless soMiei, H Edioos 

British papeis earned the fiction that El Edroos was greater 
■than Rommel, and that once he let loose the Rozabis and the 
legulai aimy on India, and rolled out his tanb, there would 
he no holding him hack It was also hinted that Hyderabad 
had a well-trained air force which could bomb many of the 
ffietropohtan cities and lain destiuchon fioin the air To lend 
ciedence to these lepoits, at the very time when Lark Ah, the 
new Prime Minister of the Nizam, was virtually giving an 
ultimatum to India, the Razakais started looting trams and 
pillaging Hindu homes Hindu women were outraged and 
tnolested Insiiigent elements in Hvdeiabad went fuithei They 
niade common cause with the Communists, who wanted a base 


Mslamic crusaders 
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S3dney Cotton an Australian had been smuggling large consignments 
anus by an from anysvherc and e\eiysvhcie into Hydeiahad 
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from whicli to operate against booigeois elements in the coun 
try They allowed them contiol of seveial \illages in the district 
of Telengana from where, thioiigh pillage, blackmail, coercion 
and Molencc, and b) holding iich people to lansora, they laised 
large sums to spend their activities m othei parts of India 
The Government watched hclplessl), depending on Mount 
batten and Monckton'3 to airange a settlement between them 
selves.^ Nchiu, otherwise impatient with the slow pace at 
which piinccs weie being liquidated, supported Mountbatten 
Abul Kalam A/ad, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai and otheis pleaded 
patience with the Nizam, to asoid communal difficulties 
Vallabhbhai Patel Inought imttcis to a ciisis as soon as 
Mounthitten left He insisted that the arms should be invited 
to take action at once against the Rnznknis, the Communists 
and, if need be, against the Nizim himself Vallabhbhai warn 
cd Ins collcaducs that if an all out action was not taken against 
Hydciabad, some other States might also lebel and c\en join 
Pakistan Vallabhbhii found tlic Defence subcommittee 
sascillating At one of the meetings, he picked up his files and 
just walked out of the meeting, saying, "I don't want to hold 
office if 1 cannot safeguard India” On that scry dav news 
came of the molestation of two nuns and the rape of many 
Hindu women bs the Roknis This was the last straw Ncbiir 
went to Vallabhbhai and told him to go ahead 
E\en though India's aims was tied up in Kashmir and on 
the Weslein coast against Pakistan, Vallabhbhai authoiised 
the commandei^ to take action at once The H)derabid "police 
action was the second Army action soon aftei Independence. 
The date of the action was kept a complete seciet even from 


’Sii Wilier Moncktoii Icgil kImsc: to tlic Nmm 
‘To quote V P Mcnoii Opinion imoiig the i(l\iscrs of the Goeemment 
o( Iiidn Mils not umnimoos on the question of Mliat notion should be 
^ken in rcgiul h Hidenlnd The section iihich fisoured a policy of drift 
Ind 1 iciilv exciiSL in the bogc\ of hrgesnle commumi disorders mHki 
would folloM mi positnc ictmn igiiiist Hsdeiabid Thei ipprchended that 
in Hidcnbid the Hindus Mould be butchered in thousinds There McrC' 
others mIio spoke of misv Muslim upiismgs m South India pirticuniy 
itncing the hfoplas 
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some members of the Cabinet known for pio-Hjdeiabad loyal- 
ties, till the Indian forces Yere within miles fiom Hydeia- 
bad The Hydeiabad Generals, acting on “private' mfomation 
from British suiiices, started piepaiing to meet the Man 
forces on die 15th of Septeinbei. They were taken by utter 
surpiisewhen the foices leached on the 13th “Operation 
Polo/' as it was called, had all the elements of a Hollywood 
production. Only the death oi neaily eight bundled urcgulais 
and Robs, misled into action by Kasim Ra2\i, was an 
unfortunate ieahty .5 The whole opeiation was oiganized 
rvithm a few days. General Rajendia Singh, who later became 
the Commandei-m Chief, rvas head of the Southern Command 
Majoi General ]. N. Chaudhiiiy, who later distinguished him- 
self as the Chief of Staff during the zi days’ war with Pakistan 
m 1965, led the opeiation. In ordei to pieseise complete 
secrecy, tanks were hoarded on railway tincb and tiansported 
at inght to within thiity miles of Hvderabad, to join the 
marching columns. The Army entered the citv befoie day- 
Dreak So unexpected was the attack that a Biitish officer^ 
It Moore, who had been deputed to blow up some of the 
strategic budges befoie the enemy leached on the '‘15th”, was 
caught with his jeep full of explosive materials returning from 
a late night carousal General El Edioos, the Rommel of the 
Hydeiabad Army, had to be suddenly woken up, and was taken 
mto custody befoie he had time to get into his colouiful uni- 
form The whole operation lasted 108 hours. The Rnzalmis; 
tbiew down their aims, many toie up their uniforms and 
pleaded for mere). Kasiin Rizvi was auested. 

The only one who was not asked to surrender was the sly 
Kizam. He penmptonly dismissed the laik All Government, 
enounced Kasim Rizvi and the Riiznlmis as unruly, lawless 
oloments, and the Communists as the enemies of the State. He 
’>\eIcomed and then foimall^ “invnted" the invading General 
to help to restoie law and ordei in the State" He^asked the 

jnvT'* ^*^1! smiles cnlcrctl Hid^rakd "the 

■Sro i u ifunimg everywhere of bdies of one crore and sixty- 

'I'e laUis of Hindus” 
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'Government of India to aid in setting up a popular administia- 
tion. The Nizam’s abject surrender struck terror among the 
■princes. Vallabliblrai had used the big stick to humble the 
■mightiest among the princely order. 

A few years later, I went to Hyderabad with Prime Minister 
Nclirii. At tire end of his vrsit the Nizam came to see us off, 
Tire departure of Nehru was unexpectedly delayed by an hour, 
The Nizam waited patiently for the exalted guest, lire Nizam 
was simply hut formallv dressed. He bowed tbrice to greet 
Nehru. Then, as an added gesture, he bade farewell with folded 
hands, adopting the new salutatron of "imiiiastc” which had 
Trecome the vogue after Independence. Nehru was deeply 
touclicd, When I reniaiked after the plane had left that among 
the princely puppets the Nizam with his tax-free privy puise of 
fifty lakhs was the most expensive, Nehiu ignoied my cnfical 
observation and said, “Did you see hosv he behaved^ Oirlv a 
great ruler knows how to offer respect to authority. He has 
lost his throne. He has been badly treated by his children. But 
he has not lost his giaciousness and culture.” "I did also 
notice," I I'cmaiked, "the absence of this last quahty in the 
hizaire group headed by the nesv Chief Minister that svaited 
at the ail poll.” The members of the nesv Cabinet, I told him, 
waited in a most disoiderly fashion, wcaiing all sorts of gar- 
ments, talking loudly, splashing betel juice all over and im- 
patiently edging for positions. The Chief, a midget, a little 
shorter than the Nizam, was tr\ing to make up foi his duarf- 
Tiess by loud gcstuics and a lot of sliowing off His colleagues, 
■wjio had been leccntly baptized Ministers, were even more 
'detonating nr their voices and gestiiies. The Nizam stood 
dignified, silent, aloof, contempt written on his placid face. 
For me that had been a study in contrast! 

Vallabhbhai Patel visited Baioda after the integration of the 
State. Maliainia Parlap Singh was theie to receive liim. He 
•was no longei the tiunileiit Far tap Snigh, who had eailier 
threatened to break with India if he was not acknowledged 
“"'King of Western India”. He was now a humble supplicant for 
small nreides. Bhopal had done more mischief to the cause of 
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lonal unitv and India's solidarity than any othei mleu 
in after Mountbatten left, Vallabhbhai made it deal to him 
it he meant business and would no longei toleiate any 
Tsense, Bhopal capitulated! 

b Southern India, the State of Tiavancoie piesented a- 
[erent problem. The Prime Minister of Travancoie, Sn C P, 
raaswaroy Iyer, was the powei behind the throne He was- 
ire loyal than royalty! He had the "blind” loyalty and 
pport of the ruler’s powerful mothei. He had become the 
sputm of Travancoie People felt disgusted with his dicta- 
lal ways, and of palace mtngues He was now so unpopular 
at he laiely iisked public appearances, except when being 
lotographed, sm clothes in a ceiemonial dboti, mabng 
enngs to the State deity, God Padmanabhan. Soon after the 
nouncement of june 3, C.P., without even obtaining the 
nseat of his ruler, dedaied that Tiavancoie had decided to 
come "mdependenf. As the 15th of August came near, the 
'ople of Tiavancoie became impatient and lestive. They 
gan agitating for the dismissal of C.P The young rulei's 
'RiyAres 'imt Tdri fta 'per/fk, kit k tt/o ’WKik. k 
.seit himself against his dominating mother. On the 27th of 
ily, an attempt was made on C P 's Me The assailant however 
liled to do much haim, beyond inflicting a few injuiies* a 
larp cut on the nose and a wound on the lowei hp. C.P. got 
i!d feet and quit. The young lulei accepted integiation Soon 
’Sponsible Government was granted to the people, both nr 
lavancoie and Cochin, and the tiyo States weie meiged into ' 
bt single State of Kciala, meaning the "land of the coconut”, 
^ dlipni andjaisalmei posed a diffeient hnd of pioblem, 
hey had teintoiies contiguous both with India and Pakistan. 
Ihey could not decide whethei to join India 01 Pakistan 01 to 
'emain independent, [aisalmer was weak-minded, unpiogiessive 
•md deeply wedded to feudal tiaditions ile decided to accept 
Imnak blank cheque, subject only to one condition. That, if 
^ was any trouble between Pakistan and India 01 between 
us iras and Hindus, he be allowed to side witb the Hindus. 

IS proviso left Jinnah cold. Young Hanwatit Singh of [odh- 
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pur was neithei weak noi unprogiessivc But Hanwant Singh 
had no faith in cleinociacy, oi in Rajasthan politicians Those 
known to him had given no pioof eithei of extraordimry 
ability 01 of integiity Hanwant Singh felt that if Jodhpur 
could have separate tieafics witli India and Pakistan it could 
help to stabilwe the status of imnoiitics in India and Pakistan, 
prevent mass exodus, and m due comse cieate a budge of 
amity between the two feiritoiies One day Hanwant Singh 
spoke to V P Mencn on these lines, wlien he met him in the 
Viceroy's House. Mcnon taunted him about tieaclieiy and 
bracketed liini with Bhopal He felt that V.P had a onc-tiad 
mind and wanted to apply to States like Jodhpm and Jaisalmer 
the same ‘‘accession” foimula as to the othei States in the 
interior. He lost Ins patience He pulled out his reiolvei and 
would base shot VP if Mountbatten had not enteied in time 
to restrain (he impetuous lulcr. Soon after Hanwant Singli died 
while piloting his own plane Jodhpiii joined the Rajasthan 
union. 

Thus within two oi tlnee ycais Vallabhbhai liquidated the 
Indian princes as a political pmsei and added by integration 
an area two and a lialf times that of Pakistan He extended the 
boundaries of India by a territory three tunes larger than 
Bismark had added to Geimanv in a decade, or Hitler by his 
mad adventures during (he hist phase of Woild V^ar If He 
had not used bombs and bullets like Hitici, noi the coerene 
methods of Bismaik But in seeking the willing consent of the 
Tiinccs he accepted anangements vheieby the Goveinnient 
agreed, on behalf of the present and futuie generations of 
Indians, to guaiantce to the Maharajas, the Nawabs and the 
Rajas millions of rupees in taxfiec pensions They nere 
allowed, in addition, ownership of billions of rupees m jewel- 
lery, palaces, propcities, lands, shaics and seciuitics aepuned 
with the money of the subjects The Hwain of Hyderabad who 
had spent more than thirty cioics on acquiring fresh auna 
ments to join in an Islamic cnisade asamst India recofed the 
biggest piize a taxfiee pension of fifty lakhs and a fuither 
guaranteed income fioin his jagiis etc of a hie amount The 
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{jliawab of Bhopal, who had done many things to deserve being 
tiled for sabotaging the unity of India, was given a taxfiee 
privy purse of eleven lakhs, and owneislnp of piopeities lun 
ning into more than a ciore of rupees The way bounties weie 
distpbutcd among the ruling princes was like a fany tale 
tohe lulei of Gwahoi was among the veiy few who had 
transfer led power to the representatives of Ins State as part of 
a voluntaiy aiiangement They \oted him a piivy puise of 
forty lakhs When Gwahoi, Indore and other States of Malwa 
were integrated, the re fixrng of the privy puise of the iiilei 
was left to the States Ministry In strictest confidence, fiwaji 
Tao told me that though his existing pi ivy purse of forty lakhs 
had been voluntarily guaranteed by his popular Ministers, to 
please the Sardai he would be willing to accept fifteen lakhs 
He emphasised "but nothing less". Gandhiji had fixed the 
maximum at lo lakhs 

A few weeks later, I found myself alone wnth V P Menon, 
on the moonlit ten ace of one of the Gwalior’s }ungle palaces It 
had the facade of a floating ship with the terrace )uttmg into a 
lake It had, the rear of a mndan Itabaa villa , asin^ out of a 
fioral landscape All aiound was an extensive forest The palace 
was equipped with some of the latest Ameucan gadgets fiven 
the doois opened and dosed with electnc eyes V P was in a 
paiticulaily cheerful mood as he had "bagged" not one but two 
tigeis that day I still do not know how good 01 bad he was 
With the gun, but the way he handled the weapon, he seemed 
as much of an amateui as myself 6 

'Ijrlier in the tliy we were inrormed diat three tigers had been sighted 
in a nvine a little distanre fiom the palace We drove to the edge of the 
hhc where slulinris on clepliants wejC waiting for us Scmdia took charge 
of one of the elephants himself as wiiliout with V P and two of the sliihitris 
III the howdali 1 and one of the sccietanes (Biij Uaj Nanin) with a siiiknn 
followed on the second elephant A thud htought niovisions 1 discos cicd 
that the elephant was cmpIo}ed to aioid aleiting the tigers since any 
soiind'^thin a tew miles sent them to cover The sliihni') hintled me a 
gual^ iTiathet to the sccictary The only shooting I had done was with 
an iitgun as a hoy and later with my camera Tlie entire party collected 
en the top of a litll overlooking a deep ravine with a stream of water 
^Irn'ing aigaag through a thick )mig!e Tiankly, 1 felt ursafe despite all the 
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'talking about integiation, he asked me if I could help m 
removing one of hurdles that was pieventing the 

formation of the Madliya Bharat Union "You will have to 
exeicise a lot of tact and a bit of pressiue,” he added Indore, 
he said, was hostile to integiation with Gwahoi He had filially 
agreed aftci Vallabhbhai had piomised him a piivy pmse of 
fifteen lakhs, and the oflice of pcimanent Up Ru; Pimukli, 
The Goveinment was willing to make Gwalior Re/ Pim]ii!)!li for 
life, he said, with an allowance of two and-a-half lakhs. But 
they will not agree to the pmy purse of foity lakhs he is 
now getting, I almost fell oil the chan. “Considering the 
revenue, the population and ihe aiea of the two States, would 
not Gwalioi,” I asked, without hatting an eye, “be justified m 
claiming at least double tbe amount of Indoie?” V. P. did not 
dispute the logic, but suggested we meet the Saidai and get 
a final decision. When I infoimed the rulci he could not believe 
his ears He tactfully made V. P. lepcat the conveisation. When 
the niatto was kter icfoid lo VaMhkki k appm'eJ of a 
tax-fiee puisc of twenty-five lakhs and an allowance of two-and* 
a-half lakhs. 

rfn this horsc-trading many luleis suffered but many gamed; 
some, fabulous amounts. It is tine that this hoisetiadmg at 
the expense of the people seemed at the time an easv and 
convenient way of liquidating the polihcal powei of the 
piinces. It IS also tiue that because of the hostile foices then 

sliilifiris itouncl ,Mtci some pticnt wnting not three hut four tigers appcoi' 
ca treidiiig niajcstically through the thickets leaciung up to the stre.im.. 
Then suildcnly shots wcic fired, one aftei the othei Two Pgcis la) dead 
One asoimdcd tiger limped avsav gioanrag with i giowlmg cub in letrciL 
When wc rciclied the spot where the tavo tigers lay, a thoiough cxaminatioa 
of the beasts and the bullets folloavcd It was discos cred fiora the bullets 
tlmt ouo of the tigers avos shot by "V P" the other by "His Highness" 

TIic tiger that limped away had been ostensibly shot by me Put I bad not 
fired my gnn His Highness, hoaacaer offered liis tiger to V ? So he war 
trebly h ippy First, that he hid established himself as a aack shot Secondly, 
that he could claim his ''oavn' tiger Tliiidly. for basing got an atra one ^ 
IS a gift Vhat intrigued me hoavevor ay.as that His Highness did not have- ^ 
a gun while the shooting avas going on The mystery resolved itself aviien 
mv sbikiiri friend told me that the two tigers and the tiger that escaped 
had been shot by two ibilmns, one behind V P and the other behind me. 
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at \m\ this liquidation could not be long delayed The future 
histoiian will howevei have to answei foi himself the question 
as to whethei the fabulous puce paid to the piinces was justi 
fied, whethei this was the only practical and piopcr way of 
liquidating them, and whethei their continuing foi some time 
before political foices of extinction overtook them one by one 
was not the lessei evd If Vallabhhhai and Nehru had been 
■each ten years youtigei, they would have piefened to battle 
rrith these pampered satiaps, lefusmg to be blackmailed into 
making settlements based on the astounding assumption that 
State teiiitoiiEs were the property of the lulers But time was 
■of the essence ' 

At the time of Independence some of the ablest and most 
■experienced Indians were employed as Ministeis m the States 
With the disappeaiahce of the rulets and these able Mmisteis, 
an adminisriative vacuum was created m the fom hundred odd 
Indian States The question one asked is, should this vacuum 
have been aeated? To fill this vacuum handpicked men chosen 
out of impiorised Congress Comimctees weie appointed Minis- 
ters In the newly constituted State Mimstues the emphasis was 
on loyaltv Thus, obscure, inexjieiienced, immatuie minds weie 
orernight catapulted into high office, and many inept morons 
filled the legislatures This lesulted in conuption, mal- 
administration and political intiigue It gave a bad start to 
■democracy. 

Vallabhbhai however \ras urgently concerned with consoh 
bating the fragments of fiecdom Aftei Partition, time had be 
come of the essence He did not want India to he fuithei 
•divided Besides, he realized that he did not have long to live 
Instead of pmsuing ideologies, he was afiaid of losing the gup 
on realities In one of his avptic statements,'' replying to his 
Socialist and Communist critics he said "You want levelling 
of wealth But wheie is the wealth to be levelled Do you 
want distiibution of propeity> We have not gained fieedom for 
distiibntion of poveity' We have to create wealth first” In 
what seemed to he his last message, he said "Wliat we have 

On Miv 14 i()jo It Etnakulam 
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is not 'S^va^aj' but only fieedom from foieign rule. The people 
have still to win internal ‘Swaia/, abolish distinctions of caste 
or creed, banish untouchability, improve the lot of the hungry 
masses, and live as one joint family; in short, to create a new 
way of life and hiing about a change of heait and a change 
of outlook.” 

On the 15th of Decembei, Bombay, the city which Vallabh- 
hhai the peasant lad from Kaiamsad village had adopted as 
his second home, witnessed one of the largest funeral proces- 
sions since the death in the ’twenties of Lokmanya Tilak, the 
then uncrowned king of India, The gieat fighter, the great 
huildei, the grand dictatoi of the Congress, Vallahhhhai 
received the homage of millions as his cortege passed the streets 
on his last voyage. According to his osvn wish, Vallahhhhai 
was cremated in the public cremation ground, where his wife, 
and his elder biother, Vithalbhai, had been cremated many 
yeais earlier. Another of Gandhi’s great generals, battle-scarred 
and wearv, had fallen by the loadsidel 





The Democratic Dictator 


Tabu Purshottam Das Tandon was sevenths and a la^vye^ 
by profession. Among the galaxy of faddists who had reackd 
emmence in the Congress, he was a super faddist. Tandon 
lived on raw vegetables, uncooked rice, wheat and lentils, 
fresh goat’s milk, and fruits. He washed his body with a typ 
of caked clay. He abhorred soap. He idolised Hindu culture 
and Hindu traditions. He enjoyed burping and belching as 
symptoms of good health. He was a devoted patriot, courageous, 
fearless and dedicated. He was a man of rare integrity. 

In 1950, Tandon’s name was sponsored by Sardar Patel for 
Presidentship of the Indian National Congress. Nehru had nO' 
thing against Tandon, But, beause of his fads and reactionary 
social views, he thoroughly disapproved of his being elected 
Congress President. He conveyed his feelings to Vallabhbhai. 
Vallabhbhai, even though ffl and nearing his end, wanted 
Nehru to realize that he, and not Nehru, was still the Congress 
dictator. The candidature of Tandon was not withdrawn. An 
open trial of strength followed. Nehru challenged the nomi- 
nation by sponsoring a rival: Kripalani. Kripalani had already 
been President once. He had been one of VaHabhbhai’s erstwhile 
lieutenants. This made the situation all the more piquant and 
the tussle all the more personal and acute. The way the Vallahh- 
bbaites and the Nehruites went about canvassing reminded one 
of the hos% of the old Scottish clans like the Macleans and 
Macdonalds. Tandon won.i Nehru was shocked. He felt humi- 

' He got 1306 \otes against logx for Knpalam. 
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liated, Vallablibki chuckled \7ith satisfaction. Elated Vallabh- 
bliaitcs sauntered about the lobbies like flamboyant peacocks, 
making a brazen show of their triumph. They even threatened 
to topple Nehiu. 

Soon after VallabhbhaTs death, Nehru took the fiist drastic 
■step to dislodge Tandon. With Vallabhbhai gone, many changed 
loyalties. Neluu found new suppoiteis in the Woiking Coin- 
mittec and the All India Congress Committee. To force the 
issue he lesigned from the Working Committee. This was an 
indirect wav to show lack of confidence in the President. 

j 

Several other membeis followed. Tandon soon realized that he 
■could not function any moie as Piesident. He resigned. In older 
not to take any chances and to establish his undisputed 
authority within the part)y Nehru derided to become Congiess 
President himself.2 Within a month of succeeding Tandon, 
Nehru ordered that arrangements be made for holding a special 
session of the Congress. It was to be the Sist session in the 
capital after India’s independence. It was also to be a sort of 
Co/OTohiro. 

A Reception Committee was set to work. I was elected Vice- 
President of the Committee. The site for the session was chosen 
by Nehru. We weie alloted unlimited space on the area where 
Chanakyapuri was later to be built. Official agencies and big- 
business cooperated with us in lightening oui task. A magni- 
ficent tent ritv sprang up oveinight, wheie delegates from all 
over India weie to he lodged. A mammoth paiidal was con- 
stimcted. As Nchni had qiggestcd, one wing was reserved for 
foreign dignitones and diplomats. It was filled up with com- 
foi table cbaiis. Anothei iving was reserved for licb donors. The 
rest of the space was duly carpeted to provide squattng space 
in traditional Cnngiess style. A seven-foot high platfoim was 
raised to scat members of the Woiking Committee. In size 
alone the platfoim looked like the mammoth stage of an open 

-At one stage, due to ditTicultics with Patel, Nehru had been seriously 
eonteirplatiiig rctiTcmcnt from the Congiess, and from the Pnme Minister- 
ship But after being elected Congress President he felt retirement svas out 
of the ([ufstion, 
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an theatre The lostrain oSeied anothei ten feet of height to 
the speaker To give the platfoim a theatiical touch, the “archi- 
tect ’'3 had designed a hessian fiamed, colourful rear, wheiein 
instead of a gieen 100m. weie located a private 100m for the 
hesident, a Committee room for consultations, a canteen, etc. 
Pioin the roof ran white massive lolls of lent hlmdi creating 
the illusion of curtain drops Kiindi panels ivith mnials done 
hy leading aihsts made up the wings A Moghul style facade 
lan all along the fiont of the dias with hidden lights creating 
an eerie effect On the well caipetted platform were arranged 
massive Moghul style pillows to seive as back lests 
As the dream at}' of giay and white klmdt was undergoing 
its last touches, Nehru armed foi a final inspection The spec- 
tacle pleased him He walked up to the lostnim to survey the 
massive pmidnl, adorned with buntings, stieameis, and stensiUed 
slogans quotes from the sayings of Gandhi and himself "This. 
IS splendid," he said The woids had hardly been utteied when 
we heard the sound of loud CAplosions In the hvmkling of an 
eye flames rose from one of the backstage 100ms Forgetting 
that he was Congiess President and Prime Mimstei, Kehra 
rushed towards the loom in which the flames had almost become 
a blaze By a mysteiious effort I pushed hm backwards Before 
he knew what had happened two secunty men had forablv 
captured the "Pnme Ministei" and taken him away We feared 
that some timebombs may hate e\ploded Actually a fuse box 
had burnt, causing a short cucmt Within a quarter of an 
hour, before any fire engine could arrive, the pnnM was 
reduced to cindeis With great difficulty, we could save a major 
pait of the neighbounng tent citi 
As soon as we could, I and a few otheis rushed to the Piime 
Mifflstei's house to report what had happened and to find out 
u Nehru was safe The Prime Mmistei was missing Instead 
of letummg to the house the Pnme Ministei had fiist sent 
mgent calls foi ffie engines and police help He then saw a 
iige numbei of ais parked unattended behind the nmidal 
Seeing the dingei of flames spreading to the cats, with the 
G C Sliarma 
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help of his security men and a few others, he pushed each one 
of them one by one, till they weie beyond danger. Behind the 
pmkl were also a few woihers’ huts. He helped the occupants 
to lemoYc their belongings and to set up galvanised sheets 
behveen their huts and the advancing flames. “You should not 
have done this, sir. It was taking a great risk,” remarked one 
of my companions. Nehru smiled. His face and hands were 
still covered with soot. "Fiankly, I forgot I was Pmne Minister. 
I felt for once I was a boy-scout again. I hope I did a good job.” 

The Congress was to meet the next day. We met later at 
the Prime Minister’s House to confer with the “Congress 
President”, whether the session should be postponed or held 
in some other improvised place. Nehru sat silent for a time. 
Then suddenly, as if waking out of a dream, he said, "Let every- 
thing he as it is. We \vill nevei again hold a Congress session 
among the ashes of a grand patidfll .4 Let us all work tonight 
to make the arrangements for tomoriow. 

It was early morning befoie he and all of us left. At the 
appointed time, he, the Congress President, was received with 
due ceremony, and in the manner in which he had rehearsed 
a day earlier. He was taken in procession to the pnndnl, and 
then to the platform, amidst the odour of charred wood and 
burnt cloth, and the deafening applause of fifty thousand 
people. He had been Congress President half a dozen rimes 
kfore. This was the first time Jawahailal himself placed the 
“crown of thorns" on Nehru's head! 

Writing about himself in 1936, under a iioiii-dc-pluinc, 
Jawahailal had expressed the fear that Nehru the popular hero, 
the pampered, lavoured child of destiny, might be heading for 
“dictatoi'skip”: a tendency which needed to be resisted, Circum- 
stances had now conspired to actually make him dictator, and 
there was no resisting him. He was Congress President, Prime 
Minster and the idol of millions! 

Gandhi had advised the dissolution of the Congress after 

*The incident was repeated in 1969 when the Congress FatidnJ at 
fandahad was leduccd to ashes, and the session was held among charred 
ccmains. 
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1947. His most ardent and trusted followers kd grown out of 
some able students who had given up their studies a quartet of 
a century ago, or from lawyers who had given up their legal 
practice at the same time. Periodic or repeated jail-going, 
saonfices and sufferings in the straggle, may have added to 
then popularity, but were not calculated to have added, in all 
cases, to them ehgibility or ability for Ministerial office. A good 
soldier, Gandhi felt, did not always make a competent adminis- 
tutor. He feaied that, wth Congress in power, a jail ticket 
might become a passport to high office. The position now 
became woise, when many who only had a “party ticket” 
edged foi positions of power and influence. 

If the Congress had been dissolved after Independence, it is 
most likely that Nehru would have emeiged as leader of one 
party and Vallabhbhai of the other The emergence of two such 
parties not so widely divided in political and economic outlook 
would have been a healthy devdopment for the country, and 
for demociacy. If, again, Vallahhhhai had died befoie Gandhi, 
Nehru would not have felt a continual sense of insecmity 
within the paity. While Vallabhbhai was alive, he could not 
kick hack at the paity. After Vallabhbhai’s death, the sense 
of msccunty continued Safe, loyal men weie difficult to, find 
To lemove the element of insecurity he tried to win over key 
paity-men who had reached positions of power under Vallahh- 
bbai, even though they did not share his political convictions. 
He became Gandhi, Vallabhbhai and Nehru rolled into one. He 
gatheied aiound him a widening arcle of party-men, Cambridge 
associates, and kmsmen fiom the Kashmiri clan. But among 
them he had very few confidants. There was in fact no one, 
except perhaps his daughter in later years, in whom he confided 
umeseivedly 

A bom exhibitionist, an actor who could simulate the pose 
kst suited to a circumstance, the leal Nehru now lived in a 
tnmaiis of his mental creation, insulated against the conse- 
quents of his actions, feeding his ego on seeming triumphs, 
blaming otbeis fo set-backs and faikes-feeling all the tune 
a sense of superiority and insecurity which both increased with 
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the diminishing IQ of the associates around him. Theie were 
now times when Kehm spoke to you^ and the leal Nehru 
passed you by. Tiieie ii'eie other times when Nehra over- 
powered you with an intense emotional impact, like a depth 
charge from a highpoweied dynamo, without even saying a 
woid. He became a man of shocks and siiipnses; a man of 
paiadoxcs and contradictions He Iiecarae a man with highly 
strung nen’cs, and a will ol non; a volatile, excitable fempeia- 
ment and yet capable of utmost patience; a bundle of indeci- 
sions, and a man of intense action; a thinker of extiaoidmary 
depth and claiity, but invoking intuition to dictate big deci- 
sions; a man of long silences, and at tlie same time a voluble 
speaker whose icsistance bioke down in front of the mike. 

Nehru was intensely human. He liked good food, floveis, 
works of ait, music, plays, books, beauty m geneial, and 
athactive women. In food he was like his father an epicure 
and not a gourmet. Of floweis he wanted the best, but never 
Iiad a gardener's enthusiasm. He liked seeing well-pioduced 
plays, scanning select hooks, listening to choice music, but only 
when he had spare time. Of these he pieferied to be moie of a 
patron than a connoisseur. Handsome physically, he could cast 
a spell as a conveisationalist on anyone he met. Wheie women 
weie concerned, these tsvo qualities, combined with a ceitain 
amount of emotional intensity, made him iiiesishble. He won 
the hcaits of many, but offered his serious loyalty to a verv 
few, Even among these few theie was no one whom he per- 
mitted to come peiiiianently behveen him and his life’s mission. 
This only emphasised his sense of loneliness. In doing' so he 
liad to deny to himself the eraotiolwl impulses he valued most, 
not because like Gandhi he consideied them taboo, but because 
beyond a ceitain raeasuic he valued his mission and puipose 

moic. 

If he could not cleaily define the Socialism of his concept, it 
was because he himself was feudal in his appioach to life, and 
socialistic only in his appioach to political piohlems. India itself 
was a country to which no dogmas or tiieones propounded by 
those alien to its problems could apply. The answei to its 
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national allergies, individual idiosynciasies and soaal and 
tcononuc inequalities could not be provided either bv Engels, 
Fioudban, Lemn or Kail Marx. Even Gandhi failed to give a 
complete answer. It is not suipiising that Nehiu should now 
on have felt besvildered, e\en though the countiy gase him the 
^een signal to evolve for it a pattern of soaet\- he deemed 
most suitable. 
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He was weaiing a saffron-dyed mini-dlioti, under a whiter 
l)adly-tailored mmi-shirt. He escorted me to a little room. This 
■served as bed-sitting-dining room m his double-stoned, ttventy- 
Toomed mansion. His wooden slippers, wth their centie knob 
held bet^veen the big toe and the second toe, sounded "klip- 
a-klap". "Sit down,” he said, "pointing to a rush chair. He 
liimsclf squatted on a wooden Diwain with saffron-dyed covers 
•on its mattress and cushions, "lallajr”,! as he was familiarly 
tetfuw, WAS then one of the few multr-millmiiaires m Mi 

The Banyfls of earlier davs started life, with borrowed 
money, in a rented place, and out of nothing built fabulous 
fortunes. A big house was a prestige symbol. The Brnryos ate 
sparingly, dressed in slovenly simplicity, and worked hard 
from sunrise till late after sunset. "Lallaji” was no exception. 
Bven then his display of saffion-dyed simplicity seemed to me 
unusual. I asked if this was a "stunt” or a prelude to his 
becoming a Sadliit. "No,” said Lallaji, “I have no desire to 
become a Sirdlni. I am practising Socialism. In this I am more 
inclined to agree with Gandhi than Nehru. I have reduced 
my personal wants I spend on myself no more than does one 
of my mill workers. I hope to use a greater part of my wealth 
as a trust, in the service of my fellow citizens.” 

The saffron phase did not last long. Lallaji soon returned 
to normal life. He did donate a large part of his immense for- 
tune to good causes. Like many other idealistic preachings of 

’Sir Slin Ram, 
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the Mahatma, the Gandhian concept of Socialism died with 
'Gandhi 

Though Nehm believed as smceiely as Gandhi in dimimsh- 
ing the disparities of wealth, "class", and “caste", he made 
considerable allowance for pomp and ostentation in the name 
of party and State. Nehru himself dressed elegantly. In the 
twelve-acre Pnme Minister's Estate, he suriounded himself with 
all that good taste and feudal comfoit could command. But 
what came naturally to Nehm carried an element of nov-iiclie 
vulgarity where many of his colleagues weie concerned. They 
began to look upon themselves as the pnvileged and the 
“chosen ones" and consideied public funds as a private pie- 
serve, expendable at then discretion even to meet their pm ate 
requirements.^ Palatial buildings were either acquned or built 
for imnisteis, or to serve as exclusive guest-houses for officials 
and party bosses.^ Taxpayer-subsidised amenities gave to the 
new class the same illusion as my fnend Lallap had meated 
for himself of spending no moie than one of his mill woikeis 
■on personal wants.4 

To reduce the accumulation of wealth m private hands, and 
to acceleiate the process of lapid industrialization, a laige 
number of essential industries involving hundreds of acres of 
investment were started by the state. These lepresented the 
’"pubhc sector". In setting up Railways, establishing the tele- 

■Dijlas (of Yugoslavia) m his hook The Now CInss writes • "By various 
fliefhods such as nationalization, compulsory co-opcration, high taxes and 
price ineguiarities, pnvate ownership was destrojed country homes, the 
best housing furniture and similar things were acquired, special quarters 
and exclusive lesthouses were estahhshed for tho elite of the new Class,", 
f 57- 

well furnished, double bedroom in these palatial establishments cost 
Bs ;/■ per u,iy Similar hotel accommodation cost a private individual more 
than ten tunes Tlie rates for three square meals and Uvo teas were at 
places Rs lo/- to Rs 15/- per day In Cochin, in the aristocratic state guest- 
house oveiloolmg the sea, for a suite consisting of a very large sitting 
room, an office, a collossal bedroom with separate dressing rooms and 
bathrooms the charges were Rs 40,'- foe two including excellent meals 
* According to estimates made by critical members m the lok Sabha, a 
Minister's emoluments, inclusive of tax-free perquisites, came to over three 
lakh rupees a year 
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giaph and the telephone systems, putting up oidmance far- 
tones, 01 controlling mines, the pui-pose the Bntish had was 
to control public utilities foi effective administration Tins was 
state owneiship The new state now staited acqmimg control 
of aviation, life insmance, hanis, natuial oil resources, div 
clods, ship yaids. radio, television, null supply, transpoit and 
a scoie of big and small industries In no country m the woild 
had a demociatic Government acquired m such a shoit time 
contiol of such vast industrial, commercial and public utility 
entei'piises and financial resouices as the Congiess Govenrroent 
did m the hvo decades of independence Although nghtlv 
impatient to set up and enlaige the public sectoi, the Congiess 
did not have m the party, or in the Government competent 
technocrats or men of adminishative evpeiience oi abilifv' to 
manage these collossal undertakings involving hilhons What 
was designed to piomotc economic expansion, in actual prac- 
tice lesultcd in a most inefficient and a thoioughlv amatcunsh 
and gravely mismanaged, buieaucnticalh lun form of state 
capitalisffi.5 

As a further step towards soaalisation a whole range of 
throttling controls were mtiodiiccd at various levels so that, 
except the tempers of the opposihon and the amenities of the 
ministei-s, very little leraained unconti oiled c While some con 
trol may have been necessary, the admmistiafion of contiols 
was, not jUst fault)', but piofonndlv annovmg Few at the top 
realized what these controls meant to the common atizen in 
waste of time, phvsical discomfoit, humiliation and fiustrahon. 

'Dijlas m his book The New Class wntes 'll is the hurciumn ■which 
fiinllj uses administers and controls both nationalized and soaalizeJ 
properh is well is the entire life of socich This process of extended 
sntc control or mtiomlizition he luitcs Ins ‘tlie origin of a new form 
of ownership of i new iiiling class Accordms to Di)las the new class 
nirnot assume its oligarchic powei unless it cndeisouis to ebmimte other 
classes Hence the cry for i Chssless Societi 

Licensed iinpoits coiitiollcd pncticalH esers indiistn in the countn 
Tlien there wis control on cement and bricks contiol on keiosene md 
Spit t control oil ceicils md siigii contiol on fuel and chcmicils contiol 
®n water suppli md clcrtiiciti contiol on fotcicii trasel on gold md— llie 
‘Hist successful of ill— hntli control 
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A man or his wife had to wait mornings in queue for a doubt- 
ful half pint of milk. They had then to line up foi a kilogiara 
‘Of coal Once a week, foi the weekly lation. The common man 
had to queue at bus stops, at railway stations, before cleiks 
to obtain lation cards foi sugai, cereals and keiosme, outside 
hospitals to obtain medical attendance, at postal windows to 
■deposit money 01 to get a stamp. 

In order to meet a soaung bill of expenditure, on losing 
•enteipiises and an expanding aimy of employees, the Govern- 
ment lesoited to a policy of taxation which, in terms of its 
■vanety and incidence, had no paiallel in any country in the 
world. Two men stand out conspicuously whom Nehm 
handpicked to implement the socialistic commitments of the 
Congress paity. T, T. Kushnamachaii was an astute Eiahmin 
hailing from Madras. He started Me as a sales agent for a 
Bntish set-up in Bombay. He lesigned to join politics. He 
became a meinher of the Legislative Assembly. In later veais 
he joined the Congiess paity. Moiaiji Desai hailed fiom 
Ahmedabad. He had soiwed as an executive in the Biitish 
adrainistiation, but resigned in lesponse to Gandhi’s appeal 
to public servants to withdraw their cooperation from the 
Bntish. Moiai]i Desai shared only one thing with Nehru. They 
belonged to the same paity. He considered Gandhi his spiritual 
guide, and Vallabhbhai Patel his political guiti. Starting as a 
Miuistei m the Bombay Cabinet, he lose to he the Chief 
Minister, Like Vallabhbhai he was strong, efficient, and ohsti- 
uate Like Vallabhbhai he was neither a leftist noi a lightist 

Only m one matter did Moiaip Desai discaid realism and 
slip into the moiass of Idealism Being a tee-totalei himself, he 
felt that, as a devotee of Gandhi, the one gieat lefoim he 
could intioduce in Bombay by lesislation was ‘'piobibibon”. 
7 t was one of the most daring social legislations intioduced bv 
any state government in the woild aftei the expensive failuie 
of the experiment in the United States It meant a lo^s of 
'croics in revenue and an expend, tuie of several aoies in 
en orcement machinery. Open drinking diminished ronsidei- 
^bly. But social and moral evils, aime and connption resulting 
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fiom prohibition obscuied totally the moial gains. Prohibition 
made crime profitable. The smuggler, the illicit hrerver, the 
bottlegger, coHudrng with customs, excise and police offiaals, 
set up an expanding underworld of crime and conmption. Even 
those who never thought of a drink joined in the clandestine 
thrill of visiting improvised bars and “speak-easies” in which 
the city of Bombay suddenly began to abound. With “speak- 
easies” and illicit hais came the depravities of unregulated 
night life. It was freely said that the only liquor shop open 
to non-permit holders day and night was a well-known police 
station in the enme area. The best illint brew came fiom the 
prisons where bottlcggers were detained. 

T. T. Krishnamachari oiiginally joined the Government as 
Minister for Commerce. Deshmukh, his predecessor, was for 
giving the highest pnonty to capital goods, T.T.K. was liberal 
towaids toothbrushes, cosmetics, other consumer lequirements, 
including even foreign sweets and chocolates. Deshmukh be- 
lieved that taxation should be like feathering a goose: “maxi- 
mum featheis without hurting”! T.T.K. was neithei a Socialist 
w!' 3 expert. He hd the Sexibie mod ed .a pditidam 
When Deshmukh lesigned, Nehru wanted someone with a' 
Socialist bias Dr Kalder, a leftist economist, bad visited India 
and impressed Nehru with his unconventional ideas on taxa- 
tion. T.T.K, not only started "talking Socialism” but was one 
of the few who began advocating that a Socialistic pattern was 
possible through taxation on the lines suggested by Dr Kaldeu 
Thus T.T.K. was moved from "Commerce" to 'Tmance”. Be- 
sides other direct and indirect taxes, he introduced the 
Expenditure Tax. This enthused Nehioi and bewildeied the 
economists, 

Moiarji was invited to join the Central Cabinet. He came 
with high hopes of becoming either the Home Minister or 
Minister for Defence with a claim to Deputy Piirac Mimctei- 
ship. In appointing him to a stop-gap vacancy"? aeated by 
T.T.K., Nehni did not encourage such a hope. The unpiedict- 
ahle however happened’. After a few yeais T.T.K. came under 

^Commctce Minister. 
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a cloud and resigned 8 Nehru did not expect this to happen 
He felt bewildeied why ‘Calpuinia’ did not keep herself 
“above suspicion”. Nehm no^\ wanted someone to lestore 
national confidence in the soundness of the Government's eco 
nomic pohaes Moiarji was the only one with paity influence 
and popular prestige Even though Moraiji did not share the 
economic theories of TTK and had no bias for Kalder, 
Morarji was appointed Finance Ministei Moraiji ahohshed the 
Expendituie Tax and mtioduced a scheme of annuity deposits- 
to uiduce savmgs While his finanaal experiments weie still 
in the law, Moraiji lost his seat m the Lok Sabha in the- 
elections Meanwble TTK made a lastmmute photofinish 
bid to get re elected unopposed He was again put in charge 
of Finance TTK reimposed the Expenditure "Tax 9 He pro 
nounced the Compulsoiy Deposit Scheme as misconceived and 
amateurish Instead he introduced the Annuity Deposit Plan. 
Thus through a complex, confusing unstable and amateurish 
process of tiial and enor, these shortterm Ministeis developed 
a finanaal chaos which led to heavy deficit finanang, a lot of 
avoidable waste, and a blocking of national econom} 

In determming sartonal conventions and hvmg standards^ 
the leaders found themselves between Soaahstic pulls on the 
one hand and the need to keep up -with the standards of the 
diplomatic corp on the other Most diplomats lived m a state 
of pimcely pomp and splendoui out of reach even to their 
own rainisteis at home The “VIP” now represented a new 
class If you weie not a YIP ^ou weie a nobody The VIP 
gioup included diplomats, Ministers and othei political big- 
wigs They all used chauffeur diiven limousines, employed a 
battery of clinprasis and lived in stately mansions Thus the- 
new Oassless Soaety came to lepiesent a laie motley of con 
tiastmg colours The tattered loin cloth, the feudal aclikn, 
the taitan hushshnt, the bobu’s tunic, the blue decoran suit, 

®The financial transactions of one Mnndia a Insmess aiventorer. 
involving lakhs m IIC investments and the Pinance Mimstry led to ai 
major scandal and a public inquiry The inquiry left some black spots on 
TTKs escaitcbeon 

''Only to abolish it within a year 
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the custom-built Cadillac, the stately mansions, the jlitiggics 
flnd the jlioinpiics. All these lepiesented a laie weave of 
permissive economic co-cxistencc. They constituted a feudal 
fonnat for the new “Socialist” pattern, intended to ohhteiate 
distinctions between the affluent and the pool. 



of Mice and Rice 


“\Me could send you plenty of nuce, your Excellenc}'. In fact, 
any amount, free. India need only pay freight charges," said 
the Ambassador of Aigentina^ to the then President of India, 
Rajendra Prasad, a former Minister for Food The Ambassa- 
dor ts’as an affable, Mcll-meanrag, generous individual. 
The President, though seemingly shocked maintained an air 
of politeness and with a chuckle suggKted I take the Ambas- 
sador to K M. Munshi who was then the Ministei for Food. 
Miinshi was standing at a little distance among other guests 
nttendmg the President's party. 

K M Munshi had been an outstanding latvyer, an author 
and a brilliant playwiigbt He was an astute politician. He 
had been off and on in and out of the Congi‘ess during the last 
twenty years. He was short, lean and Mhrant He was undulv 
conscious of his capaaty to think and decide quickly for evers'- 
one else He had an "I-know-all” ego, and felt that sshether 
n was food, a constitution, or a rabbit, he lUst had to wave 
a band and, picsto”, it woidd he tbe’^e Within a short time 
of Ills taking diaige of the food mmistiv, he had made two 
original contributions tovaids "iitiprosing” the food situation. 
He and Mrs Munshi, both competitors in slimraimi and fad- 
dists in food habits, had aeated a non-cereal diet to make 
common people “change their food habits". Mis Munshi 
succeeded in creating a variety of substitutes for rice and wheat 
out of )rck fruit, raw bananas, sweet potatoes, lentils, tapiocca, 

’’950 
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lotus roots, etc. Although ceieals were in short supply, the 
substitutes were much more expensive. 

Munshi’s secontl "outstanding’’ contiihntion was the dis- 
covery that ever since the Vedic peiiod, on a special day before 
the commencement of the monsoon, tiees were planted ah over 
India. The festival was called Von Mohaiitsav, Behind this gieat 
ntual, he explained, was a soentific concept, namely, "more 
trees, more undersoil wafer and more vapour-condensing aieas 
in the country, resulting in plentiful rains". That year, on Vm 
Mflf>aiitso.v day, everyone of any importance in the countiy, 
from the Prime Minister downwaids, took time off, to plant 
solemnly and ceiemonially, thousands of little saphngs in 
■different cities. The ceremony helped to satisfy the ego of many 
high and low dignitaries, offeiing them the hope that while 
they may be foi^otten, there would stiff be a tree or two asso- 
ciated with their names. To the people this exercise in pit- 
•digging generated the vision that eveiy tree meant more rain 
and more food for the hungry. Very few of the saplings 
survived beyond a week. 

As a "vegetarian", Munshi felt manifestly offended when the 
Aimbassador made his offer. He had heard that in China certain 
types of “lice" were a delicacy and a special species of rodents 
was staple food. “It is very kind of your E,\Te]ieDqr, but our 
people do not eat mice," he said curdy. “It is high time they 
did,” protested the Ambassador. "Some people in our Embassy 
could help in teaching them how to cook. Theie are sLxteen-odd 
■vvays of cooking mice. We piepaie loaves. In Mexico they even 
make toitins. Guess you call them 'chupattees’," Munshi soon 
discovered that the Ambassadoi’s countiy had a large suiplus 
of maize, and the confusion lay in the way the word was being 
pionounced by him. 

We invited Babu Rajendia Prasad to inauguiate a non-cereal 
food exhibition. When airangements weic being made for the 
exhibition, the Ambassador offeied to help in intraducing a few 
non-cereal dishes of his countiy. Ladies from his Embassy pie- 
paied almost a dozen excellent dishes. Apart fiom the regular 
tortin (chapatti), pop-corn, corn on cob, corn soup, etc , there 
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weie mincemeat com bread, meat stuffed com loaf, hot dogs in 
coin lolls, etc. I was delighted Mis Munshi was shocked. “But, 
Madam, you must taste the dishes. They are very race. They 
have DO wheat, no nee,” mged the Ambassadoi “W want only 
vegetarian dishes foi the exhibition, Youi Excellency,” piotested 
Mis Munshi. 

The Ambassador could not easilv associate such an orthodox 
outlook with her bobbed haii. “But, Madam, your countiy has 
enough meat Look at the large immhei of useless cattle m the 
streets and on the roads, I have seen some good hogs m the 
villages going to Agia and Jaipur. Then you have plentiful 
buds They only eat away your giam, I do not know what 
monkeys taste hke But you have these m thousands. Besides, a 
large number of your people aie meat eaters. It is not meiely 
ceieals that you can use, but a lot of your own local meat. Your 
country may be short of rice, 01 a little of wheat, but otherwise 
you have a lot of food for youi people, if they are told how to 
use these plentiful natural resources Look at your seashoies, 
lakes and ponds. Y^Hiat fish. Madam'” he added peisuasively. 
"'With the way your population is growing, if the people are 
not made to feed on any and every nourishing thing they can 
get, the tone will soon come when all the surplus nee and wheat 
of the woild will not help to meet India’s needs.” 

Mrs Munshi did not like this homily and suggested in Hindu- 
stani that I explain why we had to exclude meat dishes from 
the exhibition Frankly, I could offer no convincing explanation, 
except that the Munshis weie vegetarians. Besides, the intio- 
duction of meat at the exhibition cordd lead to needless conho- 
veisies A large part of the population, it was true, were non- 
vegetanan But the Hindus, I ex'plamed, abjuied beef, and the 
Muslims pork. Both had lehgious taboos concerning the methods 
of Ming. Nonetheless, I was inclined to agree fully xvith his 
rational approach. 

In 1949, basing his views on the doubtful data supplied by 
the Food Depaitment. Nehru estimated 2 the food defiat to he 
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seven to eight pci cent. “Jt should be eavilv possible , he 
said, “in the couise of the next two yeais oi so. . . , by bunging 
ficsh aieas under cultivation, or by a change of food habits, to 
fill this deficit of seven to eight pei cent.” In this mood of 
illusoiy optimism, Nehru dcclaied, “I think of not getting any 
food fiom abroad aftei a ccitain penod— let us put it tvvo >ears. 
I should not add a day iiioic, oiid wo must malm tip Oiii minds 
that wc shall all live on the food that wc piodiicc after two 
ycrtis 01 die in tlir attempt." Tlnce yeais latei, Di Lanka Sun- 
daiam, M.P., icniiiided the Piimc Ministei of this pledge. Nehin 
apologised and said, “1 icgiet, hovvevei, that iny woids have been, 
falsified. I feel thoioiighly ashamed that what was almost a 
pledge to the country has been broken.” He howevei still 
maintained that by the end of the fiist plan they would have 
put "an end to them (food imports)” and "we may be even* 
tually exporting some of our suiplus food.”’^ 

In 1949 I was in New York. I was leipiested to be present 
at a ceremony ananged by Picss Coiiespondents at the United 
Nations wlio had collected special funds to send a few tons of 
wheat to India. It lepiesentcd a gieat saciifice on then pait. It 
was also foi them a tremendous humanitaiian gestuie. In 1951 
I was at Adelaide (Austiaha) wheie I was invited to participate 
m a similai ceiemony. The Rotaiy Club of Adelaide had collected 
funds to send a few tons of wheat to India. I was even asked 

"At tlic time of the first Nntional Food Confcicncc called hi hijeiidra 
Pf.isail, then MiiiiUcr for food in 1 mcnionhlc .address Gindin named 
.nglinst India turning beggar, and insisted that by enlisting the cooperation 
ot the people, the pioblcni could be sohed His \ic«s sicie not heeded 'We 
must rcchim ill waste land which is apahle of being placed under imme- 
diate citltivitioii,’’ he had said “If csci> farmer were to leilue the necessity 
of glowing food wlicicsei food could be grown, we should most ptoLihly 
foiget tint there was scarcity of foodstuffs in tlic hntl'’ (Tendulhi op cit, 
Vol Vill) 

Gindhi scanted ntionmg and othci controls to he lifted, and distribution 
of food stuffs left to iiornnl local agencies ‘ CentnIi7'ition of the food stuffs, 

I appiclicnd, is inmoiis Deccntraliz itioir easily deals a blow to black- 
imrl cling and will sacc the emmny millions" He cillcd for “self help and 
seif rcfiaiice' and warned igamst dcpciiticiicc on foietgn countiics which 
would ullinntcly Icid to ' hinkniptcs" In anv cose, Gandhi said, "we 
must not go abcggnig It demcializes 
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to make a speech I felt oveiwhelmcd by the generosity of 
these men and women I said so But in my heait, on both 
these occasions and on many othei occasions, like any other 
Indian, when I had to acknowledge acts of sirailai geneiosity 
I felt moie shame than gratitude As time passed, Indian 
politicians on the other hand almost felt as if this cliauty on 
the part of the donors was an obligation, and for India to 
receive it was a matter of light Every new Food Ministei 
blustciingly piomised that he intended tackling the food 
problem on a 'war fooling" But one after the othei they all 
■failed The aveiage litc of a hood Ministei did not go beyond 
two years 

Rationing of wheat and iice was fast intioduced by the 
Bntish dming the wai Sn ] P Srivastava was the Minister 
ioi Food "f P " was in astute politician, a clevei businessman 
and generally a vciv happy go lucky individual I asked hmr 
once if he seiiously believed that the veiy expensive macliineiy 
of iitioning which covcied only a fiaction of the countiy was 
effective oi necessaiy? "Yes and no," he said "Nobody know? 
how much shoitage of food thcie is in the countiy Maybe 
theie IS even a suiplus" "But how can rationing for say 
twenty million people only m laige cities take care of the 
food needs of a total foui hundred million inhabitants’” I 
asked "Isn't that funny’" he said "I have often asked that 
<\mim myself But your Congress friends take it foi gi anted 
It is deal that the Government luists the otliei foui Inindied 
■milhons to take caie of themselves " Sn ] P had a delightful 
sense of humoiii, and an cxtiaoidinary wiv of laughing He 
nanowed his shouldeis, bioadened his all too bioad lower lip, 
dosed fas bleaiy eres and with a little spiint burst into loud 
laughtei befoie he said what he consideied huinoious "Theie 
has been ratroning nr HK since the war shitcd Some Con- 
giess politicians complained that if we had followed Biitam’s 
example eailiei, the Bengal famine could have been prevented 
Rationing now gives them the illusion that by adopting the 
Bntish system, food supplies to the people have been assLdi 
^icn t they infantile’” 
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Rafi Ahmed Kidwai was neither learned noi biilhant. But 
he was a great realist. Kidwai took quick decisions, sometimes 
acted intuitively and had a way ol making things move. In 
1953 Rafi took up the Food portfolio. Befoie officially taking 
chaige, Rafi mysteriously disappcnicd. Veiy few even among 
his intimates knew about his “hide-out”. I was to be one of 
those few.'t Among othei things, I asked what he was doing 
watching races and the Indian Ocean when he should he 
silting 111 the Sccretaiiat solving the food pioblem. “Do you 
think I am wasting time?” retorted Rafi. "I have driven out 
to villages and small towns, I do not want to meet secietanes- 
and politicians ioi some time. I want to meet common people, 
peasants, labouicrs, pettv tradcis, I would even like to meet: 
wholcsaleis, black-maikcteers, importeis, etc. etc. But not as 
(he Food Minister.” 

Rafi spent a few weeks away fiom Delhi changing fiom 
one hide-out to the othei. Soon aftei taking official chaige, he 
decided to end rationing He closed down all lationmg offices 
and depots. For the first time aftci yeais, India had fiee trading 
in giains and cereals. His colleagues weie fiist shocked at the 
grave risks involved in such an unconventional decision. The 
planners produced cniefully assembled data to piove the 
dangcis involved. But then feais ueic belied by experience In 
the few years that followed, food pioduction went up m the 
country. Foreign imports diminished fiom yeai to yeai, puces 
kept fairly within the lepiesentativc index foi other essentials. 
Millions were saved by closing the Rationing Depaitment, The 
peasants felt happy. The tiadeis weie inoie than enthusiastic 
The people in the loimei rationed aicas Ineathcd a sigh of 
utmost iclief. Foi once they weie saved the tonne and the 
humiliation of queueing to oht.ini a handful of giain 01 iice. 
When Rafi died, fiec tiading in reienls died with him. 


*I acciclentally met him dmmg one of his iimisinl 'isUs to the nee 
course in Bombay and then started visiting him in Ins seashore shack on 
the Juhu Beach, viheic lie vwis relumg. 




A Planners’ Paradise 


Shu Gulzari Lai Nanda, lawyer bv piofessiOD, Trade Unionist 
by adoption, and a socialist by belief, was one of the most 
honest politicians aiound Nekn Before joining the Cabinet he 
had distinguished himself as a laboui leader m Ahmedabad, 
¥hcn I knew him fcst, he was a tivo gaiment politiaan, simple 
in habits, simple in diess, and simple in his normal way of 
living '^kn he joined as labour Minister in the Nehru 
Cabinet, he added a "fawahai vest" to his gaiments for infoimal 
occasions, and an indifferently tailoied long coat buttoned to 
the neck as formal attire His unevenly drooping giowth on 
the nppei lip was anothei one of his distinguishing tiade 
maiks This was tiimmed to accoidwith the dignities of office. 

Except that they both shaied a flaie for Socialism, Kehni 
and Nandaji had veiy little in common In fact, theie were 
many things about Nandap which Nehiu thoioughly disliked 
Nehru could not siiffei Sadlins Nandaji had a deep legaid for 
all kinds of Sadliiis and Yogis He had his own private astrologer 
who regulated Ins movements and actions in accord with the 
diiectives of the planets Wheic his advice conflicted with that 
of the oicials Nandap was more inclined to he guided by the 
astrologer He was a faddist in diet He carried his own meals, if 
he could not take his piivate cook with him When a Member 
of Parliament refened to the danger of a ' hot case" with live 
coals being cained by a Ministei diumg air tiips the Piime 
Minister felt seuously embarrassed i 

One of tlie aides m tk Indian High Commissioner s office m London 
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Nandaji appioached cveiy suljject in a cade lather tlian in a 
stiaight line. He employed a hundied voids vheie ten \ioiild 
be too many. He enjoyed lepeating himself foi the pleasiiie of 
listening to his own voice. With all that, his integrity, his 
patriotism and his sinceie dedication to the cause of seivice to 
the common man wcie never in doubt. It was these three quali- 
ties, so very laie among tliose aioiind Nchiii at the time, that 
persuaded him to ignoic the fads and spiiitual vagaries of 
Nandaji. He began associating him closer and closer with the 
administiation. In addition to his ininisteiial duties, Nandaji 
soon found himself diiecting the opeiations of the Planning 
Commission. 

Nehru had a Maixist's faith in planning. While his sense of 
individualism levolted against the non contiol of the Politbmo 
in Russia, he was highly iinpicssed the successive Five Year 
Flans of the Soviet Goveinment Soon aftei Independence, 
Nchni formally set up a Planning Commission to draw up the 
first Five Year Flan, Its members weie men of outstanding 
ability with a vast experience of administiation They were free 
from political or ideological "isms", and bcieft of any doctii- 
naiie inhibitions 01 obsessions.- The Commission produced an 
unambitious, lealistic First Plan which soon put the coiinti) on 
the load to economic lecovcrv. In many diiections the taigets 
of the Plan vverc e.\ceeded. 

Soon, however, the Planning Commission underwent lapid 


told me about a Minister for whom reservations liad been made at 
Cl.TOd£c's, “I would prefer to have ray own simple diet,” the Minister had 
said “If yon could just get me the 'cook' for a few minutes, I could give 
him the ingredients and tell liim what to do" Tlic aide felt it was easier 
to appioach his own High Commissioner (han to summon the Chef 
"Deshmukh, the ViccOiairraan, was one of the finest financial biams 
to have ever joined the Nehui Cabinet V T Krishnaraachaii (75) 
the grand builder of Baroda He h.id also been tlie Prime Minister of 
Jaipur Chandu Trivcdi (69) was one of tlic most brilliant and outstanding 
members of the Indian Civil Service with a versatile expenenre in sevei.nl 
jobs of great icsponsibility. K C Ncogv (CS) had been a member of the 
opposition in the Legislative Assembly for moic than two decades He 
had been a constiuctive critic of the administration and a keen student 
of politics 
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-changes With the Second and Thud Plan, the Planning Coni- 
nussion gained more and moie m prestige and size. Fiom a 
small, compact body, it giew into a laige administiative 
machine, with an expensive and expanding Secietauat lepie 
scnting m itself a miciocosra of all Cential and State depait- 
ments 3 

Since Nehm was the head of the Planning Commission, 
membeiship of the Commission became attiactive, and m the 
case of many aspiiants, a stepping stone to amhassadoiial, 
mimstenal and othei irapoitant positions Economists who 
hefoie Independence had advocated an economy ouenred to 
pioduction thiough piivate enteipiise and Inisscc ftiiic began 
inding extiamdinaiy vntues m contiols, high taxation, slate 
owneiship and indetei inmate socialist patterns Some of them 
even discaided then western varments in fasom of klwdi, m 
the hope that this physical faith in the handloom might fuither 
convince the Prime Mmistei of then alteied beliefs Thus in 
due couise the pattern of membeiship changed Piactical minded, 
expeiienced and leahstic veteians weie slosslv icplaced by 
inexperienced, "Socialism” oiiented, theoietical men, capable of 
preparing ambitious blue punts, but incapable pcihaps of 
successfully running a baiber shop 

By the time of the Second Plan, the Goveinraent had ovei- 
corae inhibitions about caiiying the beggar’s bowl foi "aid”. 
The success of the Fust Plan, the piestige of Nehru as the 
■unahgned peace makei, and the size, capacity and impoitance 
of India in South Asia as a gieat democracy, all contiibuted to 
Tuild up a "Help India” psychology m difeient countiies of the 
■’''"Olid Aid and loans staited pouiing in fiom many quarteis 

Not satisSed with the many millions that foieigneis offered 
’ll loans and chanty, the planneis wanted the Goveinment to 
®op up all that could he obtained thiough eveiv conceivable 
method of taxation Tlius in the ten yeais of the Second and 
ffhird Plan, India spent the normal levenues of fifty yeais The 
interest on the loans alone was moie than a few years’ levenue. 

Planning Commiision shifted to its own sixstotevcd an conditioned 
'hwlding Yoiana Bhavan 
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The have-nots soon began to shout, “Tlie rich have become 
richer, the poor have become poorer!" The rich complamed, 
“Too much money has been pumped into the economy. The 
taxes are too heavy to permit any incentive. The rupee has lost 
its purchasing power. The dog is eating its tail!” Studenb 
clamoured, “We have graduation diplomas but no jobs!” The 
wage earners protested, “We have jobs at thiee tunes the old 
wages. But prices are six times higher!” The salaried classes 
felt squeezed in betivcen slow-iising incomes and sky-rocheting 
prices. One section demanded, “Remove controls as these create 
black money, conupt officials and shortages!” Another section 
shouted, "Confiscate black money, freeze profits, nationalize as 
many trades and industiies as possible!” The voice of discontent 
and distress became louder and moie confused! 

The planncis were a mixed lot: Good, bad and indiffeient. 
Those with experience lived too much in the past to be able to 
project their minds into the future. Those who had read all the 
theoues were mostly lacking in experience. Haidly any of the 
whole-tune incumbents stayed long enough to face the lesults 
of their planning, to test wheie they had done well or wheie 
they had blundeied. The average life of a planning membei was 
less than two yeais. The plan span was fixed at five. When 
the Hind Plan hit the marshes, and the Fomth Plan was 
stymied foi lack of funds, the Planning Commission had lost , 
all its membeis. One by one thev left for bettei jobs oi pas- 
tuics new. 
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“Mauka” Teaches Milton 


I sat looking at the saphirc-blue waters of the Namital Lake, 
one of the most picturesque small lakes m the world. I was 
leading I G. Vodehouse. I had time hanging on my hands. 
Exactly withm half an hour I and a couple of other press 
representatives were to be handed printed lists in which would' 
he recoided the fate of more than twenty thousand hoys and’ 
girls distnhuted all over the United Provinces. For yeais the 
papers had published the results on being leceived hv post in 
the oidmary coiiise. I was determined this year to he the first 
to puhhsh the list and had come personally only for this pnr* 
pose. I had alieady met the telegraph supeivisoi and the two 
morse men under him and had been assured fullest cooperation. 
As I was loobng acioss ai the lake heUveen mteivals of reading 
¥odehousc, I had a bram wave. There was still half an horn 
hefoie the Registrar was to hand over the results to us I walked 
over to the telegiaph office. Supposing I gave him part of the 
chapter from P. G. Wodchouse I had read, to telegraph to mv 
paper, what time would it take to cle.!!? The amused chief 
made a careful calculation and said, hvo days, if important 
government messages do not inteivene "Good,” I said, smiling. 
I toie the pages, pasted them on the foims, signed my name 
and handed over the "message” "You aie not seiious, Sii^” 
asked the supervisor "I am " "But it will cost a lot of money 
mn at Piess Rates,” he wained. "I know” f wished I could 
tell iin that the gamble I was taking opened up fresh prospects 
0 my eating my nvals by a scoop, and selling ms papei tc^ 
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the thousands of j^oung hopefuls houis hefoie otheis The tiicfc 
Worked ! 

In no coiintiy in the woild could me imagine editors tiying 
to scoop each othci on examination icsults' Nowheic in the 
yvorlcl have school and nnivtisity examinations meant so much 
to so many in detcimining then futiue life and in influencing 
tlie family economy of then parents f liavc often icmemhcrcd 
the wouls of Maishall Pibiil Songiani, svho svas dictatoi of 
Thailand when f visited that coun(!\ m the 'fifties Thailand 
had an agiiailtuial college, euplnmistically refeiied to as the 
Agricultural Univeisity, a teaclieis’ seminary called a Icacheis' 
Univeisity and a few other iiighei educational institutions all 
with impressne names The chief soiiice of education was a 
laigc nunihti of ininoi schools attached to monastnes Eighty 
pel cent of the people wcie "litciare", but education except for 
a few thousand stojipcd at the elemental y stage "fidiication is 
good," mused the earthy Pihul “But education can be haimful 
Too much of it can lie a ciiise Even one does not base the same 
hiaiP. But e\c!}one who has the same diploma thinks so So 
the moie diplomas you distiihute, the moie fools you have on 
youi hands Then you go about cieating new )ohs foi them But 
this does not ] educe the niinibci of fools! In Thailand, we base 
liteiacj', but not too much education The people are happy 
They can lead and wiitc, hut thes will do any )ob, m the city 
01 on the faun " 

In India, the pictuie was )iist the opposite Men and 
women— whole families— staned to provide hoys and girls 
with "education", to piociiie some kind of diploma oi degree 
The system of education the Biitish had left was piimaiily 
aimed at pioducing administiatne siiboidmates, executive 
underlings and cleiks 

Of all the people aiound him, Nehiu selected Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad as the fust Ministei of Education He lemained 
in chaige of education till he died in 1959 Abul Kalam svas 
hoin in Mecca 1 His fathei, a gieat Aiabic scholar, looked aftei 
'his education m caily yeais “My fathei was a man vho 
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believed m the old ways of life,’ - wiites Azad. “He had no^ 
faith itt western education, and nevei thought of giving me an 
education of the modern type,” At sixteen he leaint the 
Bnglish Alphabet from his tutoi. AzacI, Ansaii and myself 
were in prison together for a shoit peiiod in the eailv thiities. 
Azad thought Ansaii a politician without any leligious base. 
“He IS a Muliff fiist and a Mulln last,” said Ansari of Azad, 
“He sits m Delhi and dmams of Mecca.” The Maiilana hai 
developed a good giasp of fundamentals in politics and econo- 
mics But inteinationally the epicentie of his thinking lay in 
the middle east. He might have distinguished as Chancellor of 
an institution foi theological leseaich and Islamic studies like 
AI Hazar, but as a Minister of Education he was definitely a 
square peg m a very round hole Unfoituiiatelv for him, 
Milton did not compose poetiy in Aiabic It was impossible 
foi anyone to convince Hehiu of this apparent fact "You do 
not need to possess a diploma oi a degiee to become a Minister.” 
Nehiu often pleaded on behalf of the Maiilana and his other 
“self-educated” colleagues 

Quantitatively, dining Azad's twelve yeais of Ministership, 
the piogiess made bv India m the field of education was 
coliossal. Qualitatively the system lemained piacticallv the 
same as in 1947. His slogan was “more education” but not 
better education". Horn 60 cioxes m 1947, State expend] tuie 
on education lose to six bundled ciores. Filtv million childien 
weie eniolled m elementaiy schools Eight out of eveiy eleven 
childien iindei eleven yeais weie attending school The num- 
ber of students lose fiom thiee million to eighteen imlhon 
Ihese asUonomical figures, quantitatively, xepiesented a staa- 
geimg achievement. Assessed qualitatively, they lepiesented^a 
monumental failure “The destiny of hdia,” wrote the Edu- 
«on.I CommsM, m >96;. \ la„g 

mins The taaj„ meteii,! ej,ag,„j of thea, classrooms 
^lay mocli irfam, to sshat ms being imned out m 1,47, 

Ajad, Itiiiid Wins Frccffort 
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Since the Maiilana himself was not conventionally educated, 
iie was Iceen on showing quick lesults to prove his competence. 
Thus instead of waiting foi the slow piocess of revising cuiii- 
<aila, lemodelling the whole S)stem, he and his associates 
chose the moie spectacular couise and spent most of the funds 
multiplying conventional schools, colleges and universities 

The British not only encouraged but delibeiately subsidised 
sectarian and denominational institutions all ovci the countiy. 
Thus in Northern India, for example, the pattern of education 
involved an Islamia College foi Muslims, a Khalsa College for 
Siklis, a D.A.V. College foi Ar}’a Samajists, a Sanatan Dhaiam 
College for Sanatanists, and here and there a [am College for 
Jams and a missionary college for Christians In all these insti- 
tutions the general curriculum ivas uniform hut the exfta 
currinilar preachings and activities tended to emphasise divi- 
sive sectarian, caste or communal tendencies. In these institu- 
tions, the seeds of division were daily sown By educationists 
They should have been the first to be nationalised. The Ahgarh 
Mvshjn Urn'er^t}' m one iviid? ih 

as a muslim could have nationalised without being misunder- 
stood. And yet it was not only encouiaged to ictain its Islamic 
identity, but it continued to be the centie of belligerant 
muslim communalism lending itself to anti-national and pio- 
Paldstan activities.^ In his own depaitment, through polansa- 
tion, pationage or blatant favouritism, Azad intioduced so 
many Muslim officers, that Vallabhbhai Patel often quipped: 
■“If you want to see a miniature Pakistan, go to the education 
ministry.” 

Abul Kalam Azad and his Education Ministry made few 
■contnbutions if any to the cultuial life of the country. 
Abul Kalam had no inteicst in spoits. He had a passion foi 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu poctI)^ but he evinced no mteicst 
in painting, music or dancing. He founded the “Azad” 
Museum, hut I doubt if he took much interest in its exhibits. 

^ '"These parochial institutions,'’ the Education Commission ohseivcd, 
"instead of promoting soaal and national integration and maknig an active 
effort to promote national consciousness, promote divisive tendenaes 
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The Mmistiy under Azad remained culturally moribund, 
5nd showed little mteiest 01 pnde m the cieative arts It is no 
wonder that India should still be using a song written by 
Tagore two decades before Independence as the National 
Anthem. India paid a very heavy puce foi keeping Azad 
employed m a job foi which he was least competent, and 
perpetuating a system of education which could only pioduce 
penpusheis and morons by the millions. 
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Nagpui struck me as a dead cit\ * featuieless, lifeless, utterly" 
lacking in animation. Tiaffic moved slowly m its congested 
stieets, impeded by languishing gioups of flee-infested cattle 
The odour of di)ing dung got mixed up with the wafted smell 
of uiea and the choking smoke of smouldciing dung cakes Its 
low, oddly constiucted buildings W'eie hardly calculated to 
louse a touiist’s enthusiasm 

Nagpur was known foi its laige, sweet, siiffulent manges 
It was also associated with some veiy contioveisial political 
pcisonalilies In the late twenties the hist conspicuous Con- 
gie^snian to sell out to the Biitish and to accept oSice m the 
State Goveinracnt was Tanibe Then theie was the gray- 
beaided Di Moonje, who staited as a Congicssman and ended 
as the head of the Hindu Mahasabha Di Khaie was Congiess- 
Chief Ministci in 1937, Rhaie now lepiesented the extieme, 
militant Hindu pomt of viexv Gmu Golwalkai, the head of the 
RSS and the Jan Sangh, also had his headquaiteis m Nagpm 
Although the Muslims of Nagpur weie hackwaul and gene- 
lallv pool, among a section ot Hindus a feeling was glowing 
that like Gandhi Nchui was panipeung the Muslims too 
much 

I had anivcd to attend a national convention ¥e wcie 
w<iftog in hke nwfn paik, v'cheic n mmimoth meeting bd ten 
organized foi Nelim whose aiiival had been delayed Tins 
was Nehiii's fust visit to Nagpm aftei becoming the Fume 
Ministci A long pioccssion of cais had escoited him fiom the 
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aii'port to the city Huodicds of thotisaiids lined the streets to 
offer him 3 loyal welcome 'When Jlehra’s car reached a busy 
crossing, a man pniling a ricUhaw suddenly dashed out of the 
crowd He passed the motor cyclist outnders, dodged the 
dozens of armed policemen on duty, and, leaning ks nckshaw 
against the cai, jumped on the dash board He then made for 
Nehru mth a sharp knife Before he could cause any serious 
injuries one of toe seciuity men m the car jumped out and 
caught hold of the assailant It was this that had delayed 
Nehru’s arnsal 

"When we met him m the park he was looking composed, 
I however knew iliat he was profoundly rattled His private 
behest to me was to call up his daughter in Delhi through the 
police telephone ‘1 don’t want Indira to worry I will speak to 
her myself ” he said His second lequest was that, without 
atti acting notice, 1 get a chair transported to the thirty feet 
high rostrum fiora wheie he was expected to address the 
mammoth audience "I don’t have the strength to address 
standing Ariange it in such a wav that I should be able to sit 
and speak when I want to,” be said That was the ffist. tm- 
sion for Nehui to make use of a chair while addressing a mass 
meeting 1 "Six inches of steel m the hands of a misguided 
maniac, might have undone the work of a life time'” Speak- 
ing to me latei, he continued "One shudders to think what 
would have happened if tins insane youth had succeeded m his 
mad design ^ He little realized that hy his stupid desperate act 
he was out to mmder a cause not a human being " 

For more than fifty yeais he had dreamt of a fiee united 
India Pakistan was his first disillusionment Even then Nehru 
had continued to hold sreadfastlv to s^ralansm and nmhn 
Nehru s forefathers came from Kashmir But it was not for this 
reason that he resisted attempts to separate Kashmir from 
Mia For him Kashmir ^vas the acid test of Indian seculamm 
Kashmir prosed to the world that the Hindus who were in a 
minontjr could hve as happily m Kashmu among an over- 

’IJe pncoce , nerved ..th the jears till ,nth failing health it became 
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^vhelming majority of Muslims, as the Muslims in the rest of 
the country could live among the Hindus, 

Even though Sheikh Abdullah and the Kashmir Constituent 
Assembly had accepted accession and declared Kashmii a pait 
of the Union territory, it was irritating to find that Kashmir 
retained its oivn flag, its own special status, its own separate 
■citizenship and its own “Prime Ministei". To some of us who 
discussed the question of Kashmir with him, Abdullah fieely 
asserted that it would be in everj'body’s mteiest if Kashmir 
was dedaied autonomous, oi even independent like Sivitzer- 
land, with a guarantee by the United Nations. Disillusioned 
in his one-time hero, Nehru consented to a change of govern- 
ment in Kashmir. Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, the Sheikh's 
deputy, was asked to form a new Government. After a mid- 
night chase. Sheikh Abdullah was anrested 2 

Nehru vehemently asserted that he would not he party to 
any leorganization of State boundancs on a “linguistic" basis. 
Basing their demand entiicly on the linguistic principle, the 
people and the Congress leaders of Andhra demanded the 
separation of the Telugu-speabng areas from Tamil-speaking 
Madras. The Cabinet rejected the demand. “We shall not be 
coerced," Nehru said. Feelings ran high. Manv heads were 
broken. Then came the coup dc gincc, the Gandhian weapon, 
“a fast unto death”. When all entreaties and public agitation 
failed, Sri Potti Snrai .ulu, a distinguished Consress leader of 
Andliia, went on an indefinite fast. Government remained 
resolute and indifferent. Finally Potti Snramulu was reported 
dying. Nehru’s resistance broke down He dcaded to concede 
the demand. But the offer came too late. Potti had died a 
martyr to the cause of Imgiiism. 

C. D. Deshmukh was a distinguished member of the Indian 
Ovil Scivice. Deshmukh had married a French lady and lost 
her. Later Ire married m the late fiftres S Deshmukh, apart from 

-Tlic arrest was ostcnsilily against Kchni's wshes or "instructions", but 
bad bis consent. 

’Diirgabai, a capable, corpulent, mature South Indian lady, Durgabai 
bad been a distinguished sonal and political worker, a lawyer by profession, 
and a member of the Lok Sabha. 
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iDemg a finanaal maid, was a veisatilt sekkr and a bnlliant 
spealei He was like Nehiu secular mmded Nehru invited 
him to become the Finance Miimtcr. India never had a more 
capable, inoie competent 01 more popular Finance Munster 
¥ith the addition to it of tivo hundred odd States which 
made up Sauiashtia,^ Bomhav had become too large It was 
decided to divide Bombay into Gujaiat and Maharashtra one 
Gujaiati speaking and the othei Marathi speaking The Govern 
ment deaded to aeate the metropohtan area of Bombay into 
a third State even though Bombay was predominantly Maha- 
rashtrian The Gujaratis were pleased Mahaiashtia rebelled 
Deshmukh was too much of an. mternationahst to allow lan- 
guage, caste or race to determine his political conduct And 
) et he was sensitive enough to feel that the separation of 
Bomhay fiom Maharashtra was a gross injustice He had been 
elected to the Lok Sablia fiom an impoitant Bombay consti- 
tuency He therefore felt it his dutv to interpiet the svill of his 
constituents and also to piotest against the injustice He 
resigned Nehm expected loyalty He did not appienate Desh- 
mukh’s courage or integnty He even crudely reprimanded 
him foi falling a prey to "parochialism and Imguism". 

Hindi Uidu or Hindustani were closely alhed but were 
an) thing hut standard languages There were many whose 
Hindi had a universal appeal-Kabii Suidas Tulsidas, Mna- 
hai Hindi written or spoken was variously lefeired to as Bhoj- 
puii, Erajbliasha, Baiswan, etc Hindustani had develoned as a 
national esperanto It was the language of popular films, of 
national songs of Iqhal, Bara Parshad Bismil Akhar and 
Chakbast of blicijons and lo\e ditties kliayols and tlunniics, 
and was widel) undeistood and appreaated over most of India 
This the Mahatma had in mind when he pleaded for its hems 
accepted as a national language ^ 


‘Hie new mmi; of the Union of Western Indian States 

'Gindhi (Hon, an January 1948) defined Hindi as "Hindustam’ in the 

TrTa Hindi 

and Urdu He svis opposed to boRouing too much either from Persian or 

from Smsbt on the plea of enriching the language He proclaimed most 
cmphaticallj, I m undoubtedly an adsocate of Hindustani I say that 
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Havjng sponsored the cotistitutmsl nnpeiatne that ‘‘Hindi’' 
replace English as the official language by 1965, Congiess 
leaders found themselves the driftwood of a linguistic deluge 
let loose by Hindi enthusiasts With fanatical feivoui, they 
began so to Smkntize popuin Hindi that it ceased to have 
any kinship with Hindustani It became oseimght one of the 
least understood languages of the country. 

E V. Ramaswamy Naickei, an octogenanan with a flowing 
beard, a stormy voice and a lehellious spuit, was boin in an 
orthodox non-Brahnnti family m a small town near Trichy, 
dining a peiiod when the Brahmins m South India dominated 
the spiritual and intellectual life of the people. £, V Rama- 
sivamy Naicker became a rebel against the caste supeiioiit)' of 
the Brahmins. In his eyes, the Biahnnn, the idols of Ganesha 
and Panati befoie whom they wanted the common folk to 
bow and pray, represented diffeient facets of coeicion. pre- 
venting the Southern non Biahmins horn piogicssmg econo- 
mically and politically. Naickci sought to fight Biahminism 
on all fionts, political spiiitiial and economic One of his 
eailv associates, Kamaiaj Nadai, ovcithrew the Biabroin oli- 
garchy within the Ccngtess He became the Sist non Brahmin 
Chief Minister of Madias Aiiothei of his lieutenants, Anna- 
diiiai, climaxed the struggle against Hindi and Brahimnisra, 
Annadurai broke away fiom E V. Naitker in the eaily 'fifties^ 
when he decided at the age of 72 to mairy one Maniyammai, 
a girl of twenty. Annadmai founded the DMK. When the 
Congress committed itself to imposing Hindi as the official 
language, it dug its grase in the South. Annadurai called on 
Brahmins and non-Biahmins alike, the Hindus and the Mus- 
lims, all those who spoke Tamil, to )om in a common lehelhon 
against the imposition of Hindi At liis behest, thousands of 
copies of the Indian Constitution were cast into deraonstiative 

Ilintlustmi will ivm in the end .is the Sinskritized Hindi is entirelv arti- 
iicial wliilc Hindnshni is ijintc nitunl In the simc i\av ra® Pcisiararc 
Urdu is arhficiil md immtunl” He istote furtlier Winch lieut snl not 
throb on hcanng Iqbal’s ‘Hmhstan Hmimm whether the lingmge ot tne 
song IS named Hindi, Hmdashni or Urdu " 
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bonfiies. Cinemas wheie Hindi films weie being shown weie 
boycotted and attacked. DMK flags weie flown on practically 
■eveiy house, shop and hamlet, 

Nehiu had survived the assassin's knife. But as time passed 
he discoveied that the ideals he had deeply cherished, one hy 
one, had been stabbed by leality, and the dangeis he had 
appiehended, and the evils he wished to combat, crowded 
aiound him like a hydia-headed monster. The India of his 
dreams was taking a long time a-making! The "Indian” had 
yet to he bom! 
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I had taken two air plants and a rare cactus a fiiend had sent 
fiom Mcaico as a birthday gift It was Nehru's 64th biithdayl 
Aftii a brief discussion on “Cabbages and Kings” as I was 
taking Ins leave, Neliiu said, “Will I be seeing you this after- 
noon at the Piess Conference’” Nehru’s Press Confeiences 
were always a big event But of this I had no previous notice. 
The fact that he should have chosen this paitiailar day to 
hold one was lather unusual 

Aftci birthday greetings from Pressmen, the confeience set- 
tled down to routine questions and answers I could not under 
stand why such a rush confeience had been called unless the 
Piune Minister felt that the Press should he offeied an oppor 
tunity to giect him on his biithdays Auj major questions 
had been disposed (f Nehiii siiddenlv became seuous There 
was lightning in h.s eyes No thunder in his loice^ But in 
what seemed almost like a cloiidhuist, he told pressmen that 
he had learnt through a 'Teliable souice” that in her efioits 
to contain Coramimisra and to conveit the Pacific into a 
guarded “lake”, the United States was planning m the name 
of collective security, to enter into military pacts with sonic 
Asian countiies which had no regional pioximity to the United 
States One of these countries was Pakistan This inclusion of 
Pakistan in a militai}' pact would, he said, hung the danger 
of a cold war to India’s back door Within a few houis of 
this statement, Zafrullah, the Foreign Minister of Paklstan^ 

'November 14 19 JJ 
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came out with a categoiical contiadiction and characterised 
the statement as a "baseless canard” An “offiaal spokesman” 
of the American Government in Washington emphatically 
declared that no such plan was being considered Evidently, 
neither the official spokesman nor Zafrallah knew that an 
offei of such a character had been made to Nehru by Truman 
during his visit to the U S A It had been lepeated, be told 
me, in a more concrete foim at the instance of Dulles by- 
Anthony Eden It had been rejected "But India cannot tell 
the United States what it should do,” Dulles had then told 
Eden 

john Fostei DullesS was the eldest son of Kev Allen Macy 
Dulles, DD, a Presbytaiian ministei m New Yoik His 
grandfather also belonged to the church, but his maternal 
giandfather fiom whom he inherited his first name ‘'[ohn 
Foster”, i\as a gracious patiiaich of the old school He had 
sciwed on quite a few diplomatic assignments in his own time 
Dulles inhented a deep patiiotic tervour fiom his maternal 
giandfather, and an almost fanatical devotion to the church 
fiom k Mra and gmndiatki Even though a Eepuhkan, 
Truman selected him as a member of the U S delegation to the 
United Nations Eisenhowei chose him to be the Secretaiy of 
State, and offei ed him practially a fiec hand in determining 
the foieign policy of the countiy Thus, with a weak President 
in office, Dulles became, during a veiy ciucial period in woild 
historv, the most powerful single policymaking authouty m 
the United States The cold wai had then set m Dulles and 
those of his way of thinking saw in Communism a much 
greatei menace not only to woild peace, but also to all that 
Western cuilizatioti” stood foi, than m Fascism or Nazism 
DuBes also saw in Communism a "challenge to Chnstianity”. 
In his eyes Communism was a serious danger not only to the 
"State”, hut also to the "Church” If Dulles had been bom in 
the middle ages, he would base led some aimy or tlie other m 
tlie crusades' It was m the spirit of a medieval crusadei that 
he approached the challenge of Communism Wheie Stalm 

“Born Fcbmat] ^5, jggg 
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and Mao Tse-tung weie concerned, he could not think m teinis 
of "co-existence'k In Ins eyes the Chustian countiies m Europe, 
that had adopted a Communist system, had been forcibly 
dragooned into accepting political "atheism". It was for him 
as a defender of the Faith and of the Vestem people to fight 
for their ‘liberation’’.^ Thus, in trjnng wth fanatical zeal to 
meet the menace of "atheistic” Communism, |ohn Foster 
Dulles himself became a seiious menace to world peace. It 
happened that soon aftei Dulles assumed office, Stalin died 
Dulles thus became the "Stalin” of the democracies. 

Nehru never hked Stalin. Stalin considered Nehru a bour- 
geois, Dulles was also of a type Nehiii could not like. Even 
more than that, Dulles had plans m which Neinu did not fit 
If Stalin wanted satellites, Dulles wanted puppets Having 
strengthened NATO with the inclusion of Vest Germany, 
Dulles began looking Eashvards It was dming this search for 
alhes that India liad been sounded thiough Eden, the then 
Foreign Minister of England, if it would join the alliance. 
Nehru had given an emphatic "No". Dulles was not the type 
to after hfs plans to fit reafities. He was one who woufef use aff 
his energies and lesourccs to foice realities to fit his plans. 
Having got a "No” from India he sounded Pakistan and found 
it eager and willing. 

A few months later Dulles and Vice-Piesident Ni\on^ paid 
a visit to India, I had met Dulles a few years eailier at lake 
Success. His speeches those days were well mitten, but his 
ideas always ran in one groove“"anti-Commimism”. His 
bi-focals framed in white metal lesting on his nose, his face 
wearing a fixed frenzied expression, Ins voice monotonously 
gruff, his lips tivitching in between woids, his language Bibli- 
cal ID emphasis, his political ideas a imxtiiie of Hobbes, locke, 
Bergson and Jefferson, Dulles thundered hie an evangelist, 
invoking the wrath of heaven on the Red despots who were 
out to destroy the kingdom of God, the soul of man and the 
economy of the United States He seemed to me like a human 

^Eleanor Lansing Dulles, folin Foster Diilles— Tfic Last Year, p 59 

‘Elected President m 196S on the Republican ticket 
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load roller, propelled by ooly one motivation, tbe creation of 
n massive deterrent to curb the spread of Communism, jf this 
Tvas possible, or to destroy Communism if that became 
mecessai}. 

Nehru received Dulles and Nixon according to strict formali- 
ties of protocol The) were entertained to the usual banquets 
and receptions They weie invited to address a joint session of 
Parliament Theie was a Piess Conference and a tea cum coffee 
•reception by the Ameiipn Ambassador, George Alien During 
all this one could not escape a teelmg of frigidity on both 
ades While addressing Parliament and speaking to the Press, 
It seemed as if Dulles was trYing to walk on egg shells, 
Impatient to leave India as quickly as possible To assuage 
■Nehru and to cover up the earlier leakage of his plans, Dulles, 
■while expatiating on the need for pacts and aUiances to con 
tain Communism, solemnly declared that while some kind of 
■aiTangements along the lines of collective security were being 
considered, India would be consulted before any of these 
arrangements were finalised so far as South East Asia was con 
■cenied At the Press Conference, I sent a written question 
askmg whether the statement meant that no commitment 
would be made to Pakistan before India ms consulted. Dulles 
pamed an answer by pleading "shortage of time” At Nehru’s 
insistence I walked up to Dulles at the Ambassador’s party and 
-asked if be had now the time to answer my question Nehni 
stood b)x Dulles gave me an angry look 'T can’t add ant thing 
to what I have said,” he said curtly, "not till I have been to 
Talostan ” The next day Dulles and Nixon flew to Karachi A 
•military pact was signed with Pakistan, without even the pre- 
tence of a p.pvious consultation with India 

To Nehni this was one of the biggest challenges of his life 
Through one insane act, which later contributed little to 
American securit)’, and added vei)^ little to the collective 
deterrent he was trying to build, Dulles undid the grand work 
of many Americans who, ever since tie forties had established 
a bndge of understanding, mutual respect and confidence be- 
■tween the United States and India. 
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Nehru saw iu the Dulles plan a serious danger to demoaac}^ 
and fieedoin. These feais and suspicions did not seem un- 
founded. Wiien Pakistan joined both the Baghdad Pact and 
SEATO, they became veiy leal. It was soon discovered that the 
pacts included what was later known as the "Anti-subversion 
Clause". The Anti-subversion Clause had a smistei background. 
It was originally devised by Dullest to fight subversion by 
collective help in Latin American countiies MoU of these 
govoinments were headed by puppets or were under dictatorial 
regimes denending on Amciican help and enjoying Ameiican 
siippoit. The anti-suhveision clause ostensibly aimed at pre- 
venting siibveision in the pact countiies by Communists. In 
essence it meant piescmtion and perpetuation, by collective 
foire if necessary, of the luling paity or junta, or cien a colo- 
nial power functioning at the time in the pact-signing countries. 

I visited Indo-China in 1950 . 1 felt then that the Erench 
Mere on the way out. They did not have the resoiiices or the 
militaiY stiength to hold down the people. Even though they 
were ruling m the name q( Emperor Bao Dai, the popular 
lender who enjoyed the lespect and confidence of the people 
was Ho Chi Minli. Bno Dai’s wiit did not e.\tend beiond the 
himdied-ioom palace at Hue, where he lived with his few 
dozen wives and several conaibines. At the time it was csti- 
mated that tlieic weie eighteen thousand spies, riventy thou- 
sand white and Annamite pioshtutes, a hundred and fifty 
thousand Piench soldiers, of whom seventy per cent were 
African colonials, mostly concentiated in the cih' of Saigon. 
While the French govciiied by day, then soldiers scaled the 
foihfied towers on all major loads by sunset, and Ho Cbi Minb 
ruled "by uight". 

Thailand, anothei mcmbei of the SEATO alliance, had an 
aiea of 100,000 square miles, a population of 18 million ana 
an amy of five thousand soldiers. Its 24-yeai-old King at that 
time had been out of Thailand for eighteen yeais as much for 
reasons of securitv^ as foi education. His illustrious fathei. Kmg 
Ananda, had been found mysteriously dead one rooming ib 

'In 1953 
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1946 The explanation “an oveidose of castoioil” His 
Majesty King Phumiphon had shown keen interest in “hot" 
music, lacing cars and photography Some of his jazzy compo 
sitions had received top billing m Michael Todd's show in 
Broadway “Bangkok swing", one of his "gioovv ' numbers, 
had become the lage among jazz loveis Even though "demo 
ciatic” constitutions had been m the making fiom time to 
time, the man in dictatoiial control was the Fume Minister, 
Marshal Pihul Songram Having been the victun of tieacheiy 
and lebellion vaiiously bv the army the an foice and the 
navy, he channelled the latest US military aid equipment, 
including bombers, to the pohee thereby creating a fourth 
force to foitify his position as a diclatoi 1 asked the Maishall 
whether his 5,000 Thai soldiers, even if equipped with the 
most modern Ameucan weapons, could lesist any senous 
aggression from the Noith He giaaously smiled and said, 
“No," and added, “but it pajs"' 

If SEATO was a make believe, the Baghdad pact was an 
assoaation of strange bed fellows m distiess It ended m a 
fiction the ineffectiveness of which e\en Dulles could not 
explain, back home, to his critics Since he had been rebuffed 
by India, Fakisnn offeied to seiwc as a dual link hetsveen a 
near eastern and a midvestein alliance It furthei offeied to 
the Umted States vital bases from wheie Ameucan bombers 
could reach the Kussian and Qnnese tenitories, in time of any 
ciisis, and from wheie U 2 planes could carrj out reconnoiti 
mg soifaes, when needed, in times of peace The neaiest 
Westein link Dulles could forge with Pakistan was Tuikey 
Turkey was the end outpost of the NATO alliance Having 
established a link between Pakistan and Turkey, Dulles started 
to fill in the gap Svna, a naghbour of Turkey, had just 
emeiged out of French tutelage but was hovenng between one 
army dictatorship and another In Egypt, King Faiouk and the 
anstoaacy of the conupt Pashas were on the way out A 
military regime undei General Naguib was on its way in 
Naguib was later replaced bv Nasser In Iraq, the Hashimite 
dynast^f was ruling through Nun Pasha and a feudal junta, 
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subsidised liy foieign oil infciesls The iiionaichy m [oidan vns 
in a state of peuiianent instabihtv Mituallv leduced to a 
puppet In Saudi Aiabia, King Sand and Piincc Faisal were 
playing musical chans In Iran, Pieiiiiei Mosaddaq had natiom 
lizcd foieign oil companies, and between him and the King a 
tussle foi powei was at its height 
In this Mliiilpool of unstable dictatoiships and decadent 
feudalism, Dulles steamiollcd himself in seaich foi allies will 
mg to join his chain of collective scciiiity He succeeded m 
Toping in Iraq The Baghdad Pact was signed with Tuikc^, 
Iiaq and Pakistan as mcmbeis Befoie the ink was div Niiii 
Pasha was mindcied and the leftists came into powci in Iiaq 
The "Baghdad Pact" was left without “Baghdad" 

While m public speeches in India and abioad Nehiu pre 
served an clement of digtiity and ic^tiamt, in private he made 
no sccict of his angci and of his hostility towaids Dulles He 
felt Dulles was not only a dangei to woild peace, but also i 
’menace to the freedom of colonial people Dulles on his part 
continued the pretence of tieating India as a fnendlv “aid- 
leceiving free country" But he spared no opportunity'' for 
making India’s position more and moie irksome Apart from 
giving mammotli economic and mihtaiy aid to Pakistan, he 
used all his influence to secure snppoi t foi Pakistan in the 
dispute ovei Kashmii He manoeinied so well that at one 
time it seemed to many m the U N as if India was the 
aggressor and usurpei, and Pakistan an aggiieved paitv Out 
raged by these antics, Nchiu declaied, "I feci like Alice in 
wonderland The woild is becoming ciniosei and cuiiosei ” 
When Portugal became a membei of NATO, Nehru pro 
tested. Dulles not only ignoied tins protest, but did sonietbing 
which he knew would deeply outiage India The Foreign 
Mnistei of Poitugal, Monseur Nogeia, was specially invited to 
pay an "official" visit to Washington Eveivone knew that 
Inffia had been insisting on the vacation of Goa the last colo 
mal possession on Indian soil It was also well known th.it 
Portugal had adopted the Machiavellian device of designating 
■3ts colonies as "piovmces", theieby claiming them as pait of 
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Portugal Dulles was too well infoimed a pel son, having not 
onl} been actually engaged m international afians since the 
Versailles Treaty, but having physically tiavelled more than 
a million miles all ovei the globe to know that Poitugal was a 
despotic colonial power and Goa was one among its seveial 
colonial teiiitones awaiting libeiation And yet he issued a 
]omt statement with the Poituguese Foreign Minister in which 
he pointedly dedaied Goa “to be a Poituguese piovmce" Con- 
sidering the inanities that filled the lest of the statement it 
seemed as if the entiie Msit was engmeeied only to endorse 
Portugal’s unteiiahle position in Goa 
Having piactically “oideied’ the NATO countries to colla- 
borate m a joint command foi "collective sccuiity”, Dulles 
felt that the Eastern nations need not even expect to be oider- 
ed They should deem it a “piivilege" to join the pacts Find- 
ing Nehin stubboin, he thought that hy shopping in Karachi, 
he could bully or blackmail India into joining the Dulles band- 
wagon in due couise Meanwhile, Russia had exploded an 
atom bomb, and had peifected the still more dangerous hydio- 
gen bomb Russia had launched a spiitiuli m space— -Khiush 
chev declared that rockets and ballistic missiles weie on the- 
way China was still dependent on Russia foi modem military 
etjiiipment, but was waiting no time mobihimg and training 
Its manpower. The danger was that soon it would have the 
laigest army m the woild Its target was ten million men under 
arms In the face of these challenges, the Dulles threat of 
massive retaliation” through such pigmy allies as South Koiea 
Foimosa, Thailand 01 even such fan weather fiiends as Tuikey, 
Iran or Pakistan, lost its meaning Dulles played with "Bunk 
manship” as a game of blufi 6 


' Three times {^rote UlE m jmuiTv 1956) Dulles iud biought the 
to t le brink of sni m his pmsiiit of peace Asllai Stevenson pic 
iM him i! playing routette Actinlh it \ns poker with hieh 

tn <1! " 'itcipictation of the Art of Bnnkminship vvns given 

tile 

wtfinn ’’t'eobihtv to get to the verge vvitlicrat 

''r?" 

f g a war If \ou tej to lun nwiv fvom ^ if jcuedf 
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Nehru, like many others, feared that any time m this mad 
gamble of brinkmanship Dulles might go too fai, or miscalcu- 
late the opponent's strength, mood or tempei. If this happened 
It would not be an international wai but an indisciiminate 
■destiuction of belligcianls and neutrals alike. This sense of 
danger to peace, apait from the dangei from Pakistan, tliiough 
its conveision into a NATO aiscnal, piovoked Nehra into 
.poworftil countersetm. This sesich for countemction gave a 
mew purpose to India’s foieign policy Nehru realized that not 
only was world peace in danger, but India's very safety was in 
peril. He had to do something effective and spectacular to save 
both. 


to go to the brinli, you ate lost We’ve had to look it squaiely in the fac 
•on the question of enlarging the Korea war, on the question 01 ge '"g 
into the Indo China war, on the question of Poimosa. We walked up to tn 
brink and looked it into the face We took strong action." 
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TaR, lean and lanky, he stood out conspicuously among the 
thousand odd delegates to the United Nations, being the only 
one carrying a walking stick, and the only one iveanng his 
cuily, pepper-and-giay hair long enough to he mistaken for an 
oS-Bioadway actor, an artist hm Gieenmch village or a 
Tisiting Yogi. His deep set, dark, hypnotic eyes emphasised the 
Yogi in him, although the maimer in ivhich he spiralled his 
lanky frame agamst his walking stick while standing, oi diag- 
his legs in slow rantinn, suggested more of an actor than 
of the Yogi 

M^ien I staited the fiistt of my five yeais as a delegate to 
the United Nations, V, K. Krishna Menon had ceased to be a 
personality— he had become an institution' India. Asia, anti- 
colonialism, 'tea’-totalism, disarmament, Fahian-Manasm, anti- 
Dullesism, all rolled into one He was a man of many com- 
plexes, with an abundant capacity to invite contioveisies 
around himself, and a laie knack for doing and saying the 
unpredictable. He delighted m hmting some people, just as 
much as he tried hard to please others He could be boonsh in 
his aiiQgance, and yet he could he as humble as the “Admir- 
able Mr Oichton” m pohteness In the United Nations, while 
offiaally he was only the Head of the Indian delegation, he 
was looked upon as the alter ego of Neku, in the same man- 
ner as Dulles was looked upon as the alter ego of Dwight 
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Eisenhowei 2 But the two jvveie completely diffeient peisonali- 
ties Unlike Dulles who lose rapidly in the profession attract- 
ing fabulous fees in Wall Sticet, Kiishna Menon preferied the 
adiocacy of the penniless in the foinms of the common peo- 
ple— Hyde Fail Coinei, Caxton Hall and St Panaas Fiom 
the late 'twenties onwards the hobboes of Hyde PaiL, the stu- 
dent audiences m Caxton Hail, the undeifed and under- 
nourished M oilers of St Panaas had become familial with the 
hoaise, lasping voice of a lanky Hindu youth with long curly 
hail, wealing loose but elegantly tailoied clothes, almost 
threadbare through constant use, advocating fieedoni for India, 
Iicland and all colonial peoples, a betfei life for the British 
woikei and an end to Capitalism in the woild Verv few knew 
wheie Krishna Menon lived But all his fiiends knew that he 
mostly lived on tea, pintfuls of it, day and night, wth a little 
bead, a few buns, 01 a couple of biscuits added at indiffeient 
mten'als On hot scones he could make a banquet 
In later life he added seveial dozen ssell tailoied, costly suits: 
to Ins wardrobe He purchased neckties fioin the best habeid- 
ashers in London, Fans and New York But he ictained the 
habit of shewing biscuit ciumbs all ovei his clothes, and cairy- 
mg on his sleeves, coat lapels and neckties the tell-tale smudges' 
of good Indian tea Having ''slummed” ir London for moie 
than twenty yeais, Krishna became anti Capitalist His 
"Socialism” became anti racialism, anti-colonialism and anti- 


" I met V K K fiist m the 't^'cntics ^\hcn he usileii India with hio labour 
Mcmbeis of Pirlnmcnt Pennet Biocbn) and Leonird Mitteis He then 
agreed to write for my piper Vcngilil Kijshmn KunjiKrishni Menon was 
bom on Miy 3 1896 it Fissnkin m the citv of Calicut m Kcrali Tins' 
W1S eight 3 cars after Dulles Wlnle tlic fithcr of Dulles ms i pirson 
fithci of Menon was a Iwjcr His was 1 fimil\ of eight Tliere weic sik 
sisters ind hio brothcis Menon was the thud but the eldest son ot 
faniiK Menon lost his mother when he wis still in mfint He grew up 
iindci the caic of Ins eldest sister till lie left for Enghnd o" V'*” '‘P 
from flic Tbcosophinl Society founded h) Mrs Annie Besmt In Png a 
he took Ins B Sc dcgice with honours fiom the London School of Peonoraic 
and denied Ins socnhstic ideas horn its distinginshcd hcid i senoat 
intertntioml repute Fiofcssor Hirold Liski He also {[italificd foi le 
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West-End snobbery, His "Sonaksm" later continued, but his 
■\m of life evened up mth West-Bud standards. 

(ust like his views, Menon’s physical appearance was also a 
matter of controversy. Several of hs feminine admirers deemed 
him handsome, not only because he was tall, but also because 
he had sharp, chiselled features, a staking nose, dark, deep-set 
hypnotic eyes, a well-shaped head, and the most effeminate 
hands with long, tapering fingers. His detractors, espeaally in 
the United States, viewing him in television appearances, con- 
sideied his dark face demoniacal, and his grin the smile of 
Luafer. About lus long hair there is an inteiesting story. In 
High School, Krishna Menon was chosen to play a woman's 
lofe (Guhba) m Alfred and tlie Cflkcs. Kiishna allowed his 
hail to grow long to be able to play his feminine pait more 
realisticaffy. Everybody admired the curly locks. The rehear- 
sals were almost over, when the headmaster learnt that a boy 
was playing the pait of a woman in the play, He refused to 
allow a boy to "masqueiade” m woman’s clothes in public.^ 
Not to be )'ut out, Krishna argued that the headmaster’s 
objection was not to a woman being in the play, but to a “boy 
masquerading as a woman”. Menon appealed m his long curls 
but in men's trouse's and a jacket, repeating his part in a sleek 
woman's voict. He fared the ms and catcalls with courage, 
then as m later life, 

Unlike Dulles, Menon was not a brilliant student. But they 
both shared the habit of reading thrillers and detective stones 
between periods of tense activity Dulles liked fishing, lowing, 
whist, poker, and bridge. Menon liked toys— all kini of toys, 
and when alone piayed with fhem. He had also learnt a few 
tacks The vanishing match box. balancing the stick, the 
handkeicbief mystery, etc. with which he not only kept child- 
ren engaged, but also attracted grown-ups who preferred magic 
tnds to controversial speeches. Both had ahstemioiis habits. 
Dulles munched peanuts all tunes and any tune Krishna 
drank tepid fea any time and all the time Menon remained a 
bachelor, but delighted in feminine company. He was prone to 

’TfS George, Krislmu Menon, p zj. 
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capitulate inoie easly to a pretty woman’s cliarms than to a 
brilliant man’s arguments. Dulles was very much of a marned 
man. He was too seiious-ramded to indulge in any flippant 
diversions. Looking at him one could not imagine him pretend- 
ing love even as a passing make-believe. 

Krishna Menen, as the fiist Indian High Commissionei in 
London, had been an overall disappointment to Nehru, though 
he did not admit it. Krishna spent public funds lavishly, buy- 
ing nothing less than Rolls Royce cais, the best fumituie, 
Wedgewood china, the most expensive caipets and drapeiy, 
Not having been an administrator, Menon also got himself 
involved in sevcial unexplainable deals, which made him the 
viilneiable taigct of censorious criticism m India and abroad 

Besides being the Prime Ministei of India, Nehiu had been 
Poreign Minister and even a stop-gap Defence Minister and 
Finance Minister at times. He found the load heavy, Although 
he did not wish to give up the glamour and the glorv of being 
Foreign Minister, Nchm soon felt the need for someone who 
could take away from him the burden of detail and who 
could travel to world capitals and to woild confeiences, 
and project India's thinhng on mteinational matters. No one 
in the party was well informed enough to take up this task. 
His senior party colleagues had been moic concerned svith 
national affairs than with mteinational nutters. Only a few of 
them had even tiavelled abroad. The need for the trouble- 
shooter became urgent, aftei Dulles started fishing in Asian 
waters and biought the danger of war to India's backdoor. It 
was at this aitical junctiiie that Krishna Menon was named 
Ambassador at laigc with the lank of Ministei. 

Khinshchcv and Bulganin now headed the new team of luleis 
in Moscow. Tliey tiled calling a summit of East''¥est leaders 
hut weie rebuffed by Dulles. They however found Nehru 
receptive to a friendly gestuie, paitly because he sinceiely 
desired to reduce cold war tensions before it became a hot war, 
and paitly because he also wanted some kind of a bieak- 
through to counteiact the malevolent designs of Dulles, They 
invited Nehru to visit Russia. The Russians accorded him an 
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UDpieccdented leception They made him lealize that the new 
ruleis of Russia, while niilitauly moie than prepared to accept 
any Western challenge, wanted peace. Besides peace, they 
weie willing to considei an agieed piogiamrae of gelieial dis- 
armametit and the banning of nucleai weapons They also 
wanted to hieak away fiom Stalinism They had no desiie to 
encoiiiase Comintein activities, 01 to foicc Communism on 
other people or countiies Neliiu came hack deeply impressed. 
He always had a hias foi Marxism He had many stones to 
tell, how Russia had marshalled its economy thioiigh succes- 
sive plans, and how Russia was lapidly advancing in scientific 
leseaich It had not onlv developed a nucleai aiscnal, he said, 
hut was about (0 make spectaailai expeiiments in space 

Soon aftei, Nebiu visited China Nehm had been a gieat 
■peisoual fnend of Maishal Ciiiang Kai-shek, and an ardent 
-admiier of Madame Chiang When the communist levolu 
tion took place, Nehm was not entiiely happy But he soon 
reconciled himself to the inevitable The Indian ambassadoi to 
China duiing the change ovei was a peisonal fiiend of 
"Nehm 4 It was as much due to his lemaikable ability as to 
his extiaoidmaiy adaptability, that the new Communist ruleis 
of China, Mao Tse tung, Chen Yi and Chou En-lai found 
Panilkai as acceptable as did the pro Amencan dictator Mar- 
shal Chiang Kaisliek With them he shifted from Kunming to 
Peking, the new Capital Panikkai arranged an invitation foi 
Hehiu Nehm spent ten days in China Millions of flag waving 
Chinese lined the mutes along which he passed. He had gone 
suspicious of the international objectives of the new Chinese 
luleis, especially aftei the foicihle entry of Chinese tioops into 
Tibet in 1950 Wbethei it was the veiy flatteimg leception 
accoided to him that influenced his judgment, oi because he 
was in a mood to develop a bettei understanding in the East, 

*K M PiiuUii M * fO\on) hid itailcd life is a Prolessoi He mjs a 
“^cholir and in mthor He )oincd the Congicss movement m the eaclv 
twenties After a brief idveiiture in journalism (he was my predecessor as 
rditoi of riii. Hiiidiistnii Ttnia) ind the national straggle he served as a 
Tifinistcr in ECtcinl Indian States He wis one among the old friends chosen 
hy Ncliru for in arakssidoinl post 
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to counteract the puppet-seeking policies of Dulles, Mm 
leturned M of admiration for the new rulers of Cbna, and 

shorn of suspicions, which he had eailiei shared with Vallabh 
bhai Patel. 

Convinced in the belief that China like Russia had no 
expansionist designs, and believing that something positne 
and spectacular should be done to mobilise the uncommitted 
people of Asia and Afiica to assert their collective stiength on 
the side of peace, Nehiu and a few otheis took the initiatue 
to call a conference of Afio Asian countries at Bandung Ever 
since Ins first visit to Indonesia, Nehm had developed a gieat 
liking for the Indonesian people, and great personal regard for 
SoekamoS Indonesia was predominantly Muslim Nehru came 
away with the impiession that the Muslims of Indonesia were 
more secular-minded than the Pakistanis and seemed inclined 
if not determined to keep religion out of national and inter- 
national politics. Foi this reason, and because of a common 
colonial background, Indonesia was chosen as the site of the 
confcience The pic(uies(][ue city of Bandung, ensconced iit 
volcanic lulls, with its large hotels abounding m mammoth 
Conference Halls, was chosen for the gathenng More than- 
twenty nine Afro Asian countues and many obseiveis attend- 
ed the meet Soekarno’s Government spent lavishly to lend 
splendour to the Confeience, partly because it put Indonesia on 
the world map and more so because it threw the spectacular 
personality of Dr Soekarno m the inteinational limelight 
Menon did all the negotiating, the drafting and the spade* 
woik. Nehra emeigcd as the aichitcct of the grand plan Prom 
this it was hoped would emcigc a collective effoit towaids 
lessening of world tensions, if not also a movement designed 
to counteract colonialism and Dullesism 
After almost a week of negotiations and deliberations the 
Conference produced a declaration, which was in reality no 
more than a paraphrase of the Charter of the United Nations ^ 


'Tins was short lived 

'The declantion was hammered into five major heads to haimonisc vith 
the five peace ptmnples of the Buddln the dominant lawgiver of the East 
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b hdia, Bandung was trumpeted as a great achievement, a 
soit of landmaik m the history' of Afio Asian relations, and 
% mitiatoi of some kind of an inteimational movement to 
promote peace In realitv, apait fiom offering Neliiu, Chou 
Snlai, Mohammed Nasser and Mohammed Soekarao an inter- 
national forum to preach their ideas and to pioject their dis 
tinctly different peisonaliaes, the “Five PiUais” of the Ban 
dung declaration were as much sand built as the Manila and 
Baghdad Pacts were a house of cards. 

Communist China's piesence for the fiist time at such an 
mternatonal meet was heialded as a gieat achievement Every 
body mduding Nehiu and Menon boosted Chon Enlai as a 
'"piomotei of peace and non alignment ’’ It was strangely not 
realized that China was not "nnahgned" or “peace minded” 
China had alieady a military alliance with Kussia China had 
only recently fought the United Nations m Korea and had 
occupied Tibet hy foice One ccuid not undeistand how Chou 
Enlai could be a signato'y ro the "Five Pimaples”, unless the 
leopard had suddenly decided to change its spots Among 
Asians, Philippines, Thailand and Pakistan, were members of 
SEATO and tneir prestiice obviously meant that they were 
willing to lun with the hare and hunt with the hounds 
Nehru tbiougb his spellbinding capacity to gild illusion with 
reality, however, convinced India and some of the Asian peo 
pie that the foundations on which unahgnment was based 
weie solid and ^Jiat Bandung maiked the beginning of a grand 
movement tosvards peace and co-existence m the woild Nehru 
sinceiely believed that Bandung had sabotaged the Dulles con 
oept of collective security by spccilicallY laving down that 
theie should he no external pressures on nations, and that 
collective defence should not be used to serve the particular 
inteiests of the Big Powers”? later events proved that weak 
an ependent Afncan and Asian nations soon foigot the com- 

The tndonesnn Constitution was already based on Panda Shila -hve 
pillars Bv the time the formula naclied Indn Im^istic exuerts changed 
it into FanchShed the five pcmoples of pcaceftil to-eicistence 
’Speech m the Lol Sabha April jo 1955 
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mitments of Bandung The Bia Poweis could get "yes men” foi 
the asking As an Asian Prime Minister latci remarked 8 
"Tiiere is a revulsion from the lengthening queue of those 
who shuffle cap in hand up to the Ameiican pay desk, and 
fiom the divisions foi dollais deals m exchange for missive 
United States economic assistance ” 

Though the .ichievenients at Bandung had been illusor)', 
Nthui’s international statuie lose vciy high The voice of 
India begat] to command considciable lespcct and attention m 
Moild Capitals and in the United Nations Russian leaders 
began lelying on Nchiii to lemove the feais and suspicions of 
some of the Asian and African countiics legaidmg Commu- 
nist expinsioii The\ looked upon him as a useful clnnnel of 
comnninicatioii between Russia and the Western vvoild 
Though China had designs of its own, Chou En lai found m 
Nehru a powciful suppoitei foi its admission to the UN and 
a pliant neighbour so fai as its plans about Tibet vveie con- 
cerned Though Dulles icmained ginmpy and hostile, many 
American pafic)" makers giaduaffy began fo appreaate tfie 
stand India had taken and the iiiannei m which Nehru had 
been trying to hold the balance between the Communist and 
anti Communist countnes India was not among those who 
had agreed to trade gun foddei for dollais Even then when 
India reluctantly lined up "cap m hand” for economic aid, it 
was treated as a VI P Some Ameiicans even saw an unexpect- 
ed viitue in extending militau aid to Pakistan and economic 
aid to India Whether Pakistan was an oppoitiimst oi ait 
unreliable ally, Pakistan was ceitainly m no position to equip 
its Array with the latest airaoiu and to build up an effects e 
Navv and An Force without Amiiican aid But beciuse of 
Pakistan, India, they speculated would feel compelled to seel 
modem weapons and equipment foi its Aimv Nary and An 
Foice If it cvei came to a sliowdown with China oi Russii on 
the basis of Communism veisiis Deniociacv India could not 
remain neutral Thus by equipping Pakistan with militaiy 

\Mtli Lee Kinii Yc« (Smgipoic) Tk HiiiJiisltiii Tmits I’tii 
December 1967 p 9 
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equipment, and by giving geneious economic aid to India, 
whaeby it could diveit some of its own funds to buy modern 
weapons, they would have on then side two well-equipped 
armies instead of one I 
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A Festival of Celebrities 


Nehru had now been Fume Minister for more than thirteen 
years. He had dominated Indian public life and politics as no 
man had done in living memory m any demomatic country of 
the world since Roosevelt and Chuichill. He was not a “dicta- 
toi”. Did not aspire to be one. But no dictatoi durmg the last 
half a century had enjoyed so much power, swayed so com- 
pletely the minds and thmling of so many people, and receiv- 
ed so much willing homage from so many millions of his 
countrymen. 

Internationally, Nchm’s ciedit stood veiy high Whether 
he was visiting the United States, Russia, China, or Egypt, 
milhons of common citizens came out to leceive and cheer 
him as if he were their own leader rathei than merely a visit 
mg foreign dignitary. In Indonesia Dr Soekaino said to me, 
“So great was popular enthusiasm for your Piime Minister 
that at times I felt jealous of him myself." His visit to Bali, 
remarked Dr Soekamo with a mischevious smile, was most 
costly, The whole population tiimed up to cheer him. Balinese 
women tioimally wear “topless”. But on this occasion thou- 
sands of yards of cloth was consumed in ore day, because 
someone spread the idea that the sight of so many Babnese in 
natal abandon may make “Nehru blush". Eiankly, m Madi 
son, Wisconsin, Nehru did blush. We had made a night’s halt 
m the University Inn. At an infoimal dinnei the Secunty 
Chief accompanying him disclosed that he had found two 
guls hiding behind curtains. Suspicious of their movements he 
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■asleii diem why they were hiding "Do 30U think he \sifl 
tembly Eimd if we held him and kissed him" The story 
hrousht enihairassm? blushes to Nehru hien though he was 
■past sixty, pretty women eveipwheie still crowded around 
him, not oidy because he was a hero and an international 
celebnty, but also because they deemed him “veiy hand 
some” Dr Einstein to the end of his life looked forsvard to a 
wsit from Nehru every time he was in the States I visited 
Einstein at Frinceton quite a few times He was a great admirer 
of Gandhi and Nehru "Any country that can produce Tasore, 
Gandhi and Nehru in one generation has notlmg to fear,” he 
said once Refemng particularly to Nehru he said, "He com 
bines Tagoie’s love for beaiitv, and Gandhi’s spmtualism, with 
a d)mamic saentific mind of his own ” Nehiu was a pro 
daimed ‘ Sonahst” He was eien mdined to be a Mamst 
And yet among his private hosts in the United Kingdom were 
some notable Dukes and Earls In the United States the Rode 
fellers, the Fords and the Duponts felt proud of ha\mg him 
as a guest 

The 1960 Session of the General Assenibl} was unusual and 
unique in UN history In eailv September Khi-ushchev left for 
Tans to attend the Summit Conference with President Charles 
De Gaulle, President Eisenhower and Prime Mmistei Harold 
Macmillan On the very day Khrushchev left for Pans a voiing 
American pilot Col Powers flew out from the American base 
wear Peshawar in Pakistan m a U a )et on a loutine reconnm 
mg expedition 01 ei Sonet temtorv Reaching Sonet tenitor), 
The U 2 lost height and was forced by Sonet fheis to land in 
lussia Khrushchev was mad He wanted an assurance that such 
secret mtinsions into Sonet teoifon^ should stop Eisenhower 
could not give such an assurance Khrushchev fihbusteied the 
Sunmut Having created a qtsis, Khrushchev appealed to all 
Beads of State to attend the forthcoming UN General 
Assembli to seel wavs and means to stop "the aims race and 
The stockpiling of destractiie nucleai arms" 

It Was the 3e?i of the Presidential elections in the USA, 
Eisenhower was still m office, Kennedy and Nixos were cam- 
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paigmng. The polling was in November, Having invited all 
Heads of State, Khiushcliev left foi New York by sea, taking 
with him the heads of Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria" 
Poland and Rumania, He could not be communicated with till 
his boat leached New Yoik, on the day the Assembly was £\ed 
to meet Nchiu, like many others in diffeient countues, felt 
not only that such a collection of top Icadeis of the woild, soon 
after the failiiic of flic Summit in the midst of the Piesidentiai 
campaign in the United Stales, was ill timed, but would also 
be puiposelcss He was completely disinclined Then repoits 
came that the heads of NATO countues, including Mi Haiold 
Macmillan, Mi Menzies, etc weie leasing foi New Yoik to 
match up with Khrushches's leftist contingent Seeing that the 
two blocs would be fully lepresented, the Afro Asians deaded 
to attend. It seemed as if Khiushchcv had set m motion a chain 
reaction 

When Khrushchev’s boat finally anivcd at the "Batter)'" on 
a rainy day, Manhattan was echoing to the mad medle) of 
police siiens, the horn tooting of oulrideis, convepng a galaxy 
of international celebrities to and fro behveen the UN and 
then respective places of lesidcnce Nevti had so many world 
cclebiities attended an inteinational gatheiing at any time in 
history. Apait from the occasion being unique, it enabled one 
to get intimate close ups of some of the gieat men who were 
shaping the destiny of the woild at the i me, and to measure 
(heir statiiie against each othei 

Eisenhower made only one ajipcarantL at the UN While 
he stdl retained the "fathci image" for many Amciicms, he had 
lost the glamour attaching to a successful Geneial, oi c\en to 
a man who had served as Ameiican President foi two terms 
He was giadually, though giacefiilly, levealing the signs of 
matuie mediociity He lepicsented a hpe of gieatness which 
comes and goes with office Yet he did lepicsent a style of 
dignit)' winch qualified him foi lespect, even without office oi 
position Intellectually the two contendeis foi Piesidentiai 
office had outslione him Kennedy, paiticulaily m trying to 
expose the reactionaiy and militant policies of the Republicans, 
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had smothered Bisenhower under a spate of vitiiolic censure. 
He ms himself emerging, at the same time, as a leader with a 
global concept, the dynamic, lustrous, hery s] mbol of a new 
age in the United States. Nixon by contrast sounded mediocie. 

Harold Macmillan of England had a Scotsman's pragmatic 
approach to pohtical pioblems He was ts'pical of post-war 
Entish pohtinans who aimed at a status 911a rather than at 
high heaven. He spoke with delibeiation, employed the precise 
weld, avoided the hypeibohc or the spectaculai, and presented 
Ills case With a bievits and clariH' few could excel Harold 
Macmillan was not of the stature of an Asquith, a Lloyd George 
or a Churchill. Men hkc Mcnvies of Australia, Thomas Holland 
of New Zealand, Couve de Mursnlle of Fiance, or other Fume 
Ministers and Foicign Ministers fiom Eiiiopean and most Latin 
Ameiican countries represented the "pb) safe'' hpe whose 
primary concern after the war was to recoup the losses of war 
and extend the period of peace Not one of them had qualities 
which could qualify him to an outstanding place in history. 

In Eastern Europe there <vas something realH outstanding 
about Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia and Khrushchev of Russia. 
Khrushchev represented a depaiture from the personahts cult 
of Stalin; Stalins rigid approach to the cold war, and Stalin's 
cocrave, repressive and baibarous measures to enforce his 
supreme dictatorship I had met Khrushchev eailier when he 
visited India with Marshal Bulganin. This was their first great 
breakthrough as Communist leaders Bulganin looked almost 
Pickwickian. Roly-poly Nikita, his bullet head coscied bv an 
iu-fitting hat, moving among the aowds with rustic simphcitv, 
shaking bands with piesidential guaids and hobnobbing with 
VI as side policemen offered to Indian crowds a refreshing depar- 
■iure from the distant formalism of foreign celebiiUes In their 
JMaiiored suits they looked like "Gallaghar and Sheen" in an 

Sullivan show. In Calcutta when a fiat tyre brought their 
i^pcii car to a halt, they got mixed up with the crowds and 
were sPlI enjoving hand shakes when Security Guards raheff 
m an armoured car to rescue them from a fatal mclcc Althonoh 
MTushchev did say many nasty and violent things, and evem 
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adopted many thieatenmg postmes. as c)\er Berlin, over Cuba, 
<over Vietnam, to presem Ins popularity and position at home, 
he sincerely wanted a bettci understanding with America Tlie 
U N had Witnessed a lot of dapping of hands, and even a little 
thumping of tables to emphasise applause, oi to register oppo- 
sition Khrushchev, however, broke new giound during this 
session When Harold Macmillan was addressing the Assembly, 
and saying something about the Summit meeting at Tans which 
Khrushchev considered wrong, like a village urchin he unlaced 
his shoes, and Began to thump the table so violently that even 
his own colleagues looked embaiiassed 

The Araencan Government had rcstncted his raosements h 
pleading that they could not make seciint^^ aiiangements out 
of Hew York Khiushchev piotested and told the Piess that the 
only place he wanted to visit out of New Yoik was Disney 
Land, the giand creation of a phantom vsorld by Walt Disney 
on the West Coast That Khrushchei did not deem anything 
more valuable or worthwhile in U S A except Disney land 
avas the greatest "safae" on Amcuc?n cmhzihon Khrushchev 
earned his emotions on his coat lapels Even Ins ’’malebelioe'' 
seemed genuine His face would blaze with angei one minute 
and in the next he would be laughing genially like a school 
boy. His laugliter was as hilanous as Ins indignation was 
spontaneous, utnestiicted and nghteous But his moods had 
nothing sinister about them I Elis written speeches wem well 
prepared, but his extempore intenentions always had a lustic 
touch In trying to illustrate what he meant by "teaching a 
lesson”, he referred to hts peasant aunt, and the cat vhich 
had licked off i lot of her cream "My aunt”, he said, “qot 
hold of the cat and rubbed its nose in the empty vessel till the 
cat squealed Hie cat nevei stole the a earn again” 

' ‘Klituslielicv ’’ I "rote at the time bchnes ilraost like i child "hen 
-moved by emotion ami teais tiickle down Ins eves in response to the Icist 
scntimentil impulse He loves to bicik dovni the bunas of protocol an 
to ofFend igmist convention He once delibcntcl) mistook i UN ittcnd'int 
■standing bv the K ng of ]otdin "ho ilvwvs appcircd in a raihhn vni otm 
foi 1 Vlp itid siliitcd him He never hesitated to retntn msnlt for vnsvilt or 
•a good act by o bcttci one ' 
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Nektt gave a innei to tk Heads of State attending the 
UN at the "Qilyle” 2 The dmnenvas unique not only in 
lespect of the controversial personalities who attended but also 
in respect of the magic Nehru touch wheiehv Inown political 
opponents sat side by side m an atinospheie of social co existence 
At one table at one time oi the other sat President Nasser of 
theUAR, Golda Mar of Israel, Couve de Mmville of 
France At another sat ¥ilcox of the U S A , Castro of Cuba, 
Sir Pearson Uiixon of the UK, and the Prime Mraistei of 
Hungary. At Nebu’s table Khrushchev sat to his right and 
Tito to his lefts At a large side table a number of speaally 
prepared Indian and Western dishes were hid Eseiyoiie was 
allowed a generous helping of drinks of hrs choice whisky, 
vodka or rare wines After guests bad settled down with a 
selected first course, there was no movement at our table 
Catching a hint from the Prime Minister I took away Tito’s 
plate and retuined with one full of selected Indian dishes 
Nebu took Khnishchev’s and bought back a fan selection foi 
both, ivith some extras for the rest "Your Excellency,” said 
Kliiushchev, overwhelmed at this gesture, “you know what tbs 
hospitality means for me when I get hack^ Foi every pound L 
put on I will have to live on boiled cabbage for two days ” And 
yet, deeming that what the Piime Miuistei had bought had to 
he consumed, he ate away even the “extias” A little latei, as 
eveiyone moved away foi the next couise Khrushchev was 
missing His mterpietei had no explanation to offei While 
some were standing and some had letuined to their seats, one 
noticed a laige, fiuit laden basket moving from the buffet 
table towards the host’s seat Piom under the basket emerged 
the hidlet head of Rhiushchev weaimg the broad smile of a 
gargoyle “At your service, Your Excellency’’ It was bs way 
of leapiocating Nebu’s gestuie 

Tito, unlike Khrushchev conducted himself with feudal dig- 

"One of Ik most sristocntic hotels m York 

M sit next to Tito and Kiiska Menott next to Klirashchev Gromyko sit 
next to Mcnon followed by Ambissador Ali Yavii Jung Next to me sat 
Dc Sodamo followed by Ambassador B K Nehru 
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iiity, and even though he Avoie nvilmjj dofhes at the UN 
he inamtaiiicd a maitial kiiing fose Bios Tito was (he first 
ioieign dignitary to Ire invited hv Kehiii to India in tlic eaily 
hifies. I had read a gieaC deal ahoiit Tito His bicai fiom 
iUissia, ins setting iip a scpaiafc Communist state, Ins iccenina 
a iaige qunntiini of aid from the U S A to leliahilitate YuoJ 
Mavia, and his wi/nidry in slcciing deal of political pressures 
liom Russia on the one hand and the USA on the othci 
Ivcn tlien I could not iiiideistand whv of all tire woild cele 
hrities Nehru should have gnen such high pnonf^^ to jpo jj- 
was only when I met the Yugoslai Picsidcnt that I lealizcd 
his unrivalled, uncanny ahilily foi ahtil) sing and assessing 
current woild pioblems uith the picemn of an e\peit doctoi. 
and devising a line of approach foi like minded nations to 
bypass rival powei alignments and still contubnte to peace 
Tito was a man of coinage, a statesman of raie ability, and 
a champion of the ucak, (he undcidcvelopcd and needy But 
unlike Khrushchev, even though iisen fiom humble beginnings 
himself, he liLcd feudal splcndoui He was a man of epicuiean 
tastes, with a disccining eye foi the best 'i He was the Wcstein 
countapart of Nehru in this, and in lepiesenting the biam- 
tnist of unalignment 

Nassci was outstanding among Aiab leadeis, just as Nkni 
mail then stood out among the Afiicaus Nkiiimah however 
was a small man by compaiison with otheis Oppoitumty had 
tempoianlv thrown him into the hincliglit I had this stoi] 
from the Piirae Ministei as an c\amplc oi his undue sensitive 
tiess. He and Nehiii weie attending a meeting of the unaligned 
at Belgrade, to devise steps to pentude nucleai povveis to agiec 
to__the suspension of nuclcai e\pei intents Nelnu had been 
united by the Russian Goveinmcnt lot an official visit, which 
followed the Belgrade Confeiencc The Confeience appointed 
Nehm and Dt Nkrimiah to constitute a delegation of two to 
place the confeience's decisions Ircfoie the Rusnan Government 
t>nd latei bcfoie the American Piesident Nkuimali flew to 

^His Avoimfc fruit w,is tk melon Tiers* time lie cirae to brealfist Ncliru 
coltecfec! the best for him 
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Mosco^v with Neku in the same plane In oidei to insure a 
proper leception to iN^Li-umah ,5 Nehm asked one of his aides 
to lead him down the gangway first, so that he could be 
infoimally but appropiiately leceived bv Kussian leaders and 
conveyed to the hotel Nehru took this piecautioii lest the 
President of Ghana should leel slighted, if he followed in the 
Prime Minister of India’s entouiage Di Nkmmah deemed this 
an insult and nevci excused Nehm for the “slight" Piesident 
Nasser gave one the impiession of dignity and dedication He 
was not subtle, but dytiamic, unlike Geneial Naguib before 
him who was subtle but ineffective He earned himself like 
a soldiei, and spoke as an Aiab He insisted on making ks 
speech at the U N m Aiabic, thus bieahng new giouiid for 
Arab counhies 'What he lacked in subtlety, he made up m 
courage 

Dr Soekamo was glamorous When I met km in Jakaita 
m 1951, he stood out as a resolute fightei foi his country’s 
independence, and a leader of his people But when I met him 
at the ITN he seemed to have suddenly dwaifed His 
coianrful unifoims contrasted unfavourably with the sober 
digmtjf of daik suits around him Baton m hand, he almost 
looked hke a prospeious band leader There was something 
giotesque and amusing about his exhibitionism Befoie making 
his foimal speech fiom the lostrum he sent an official request 
to Dag Hammeiskjold to peimit him to station two aides 
around him, one to hold the manuscript and the other to hold 
the pages aftei they had been read The Kmg of Jordan was 
the only othei one to make a similai request In his case he 
wanted ks six foot two bundled and forty pound chief body- 
guard to he stationed behind him when he made ks speech 
Both requests were refused 

Befernng to bodyguards, almost all heads of State had 
brought With them security men flora their own countnes 
^en Nehiu arrived the Federal secuiity chief went into the 
plane and asked if the Piime Mimstei had hi ought any hody- 
guaids Tiankly no," said Nehm smiling ‘T have kought 

* Nehru s visit was fortnal jud offiaal 
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the body. Now you can supply the guard if you like,” he 
added. At one of the parties I (old Di Soehrno that he had 
not changed at all since I met him ten yeais earhei. 'That is 
not a compliment,’' he said in his improvised English, "An 
Indonesian is happy only when he is told that he is looking 
ten years younger to what he looked ten yeais ago." Saying, 
this he went down on one knee, spiead his othei leg and 
pirouetted, attiacting some lady guests who looked amused 
and enchanted Events had helped Soekarno to achieve gieat- 
iiess but he chd not have the capacity oi the ability to sustain 
that greatness. 

Thcie IS one thing which Latin Ameiican politicians shared 
in common with then Indian countcrpaits— an endless capa- 
city foi speech-making. Once a Latin Anietican took the floor 
at the U.N., you could go out, take lunch, and come back, to 
find the same speaker holding the flooi, and also perhaps 
elaboiating the same aigumcnt. Di Castro of Cuba, however, 
was different. Dressed in the same uniform he wore in the 
Bay of Bigs, standing six feet and moie in his jack boots, his 
heaid lending roughness to his soft, almost feminine featiiies. 
he looked like a Min Hood oi a Robinson Ciusoe striding 
into tbe "World Assembly. He had aheady become a legendaiy 
peisonality. His companions had many stones to tell of his 
fortitude, daring and dedication, Castro and his entourage had’ 
reseived two floors in my hotel \Wien he arilvcd, thousands 
lined the footpaths-— his admirers yelling “Eidel! Give them 
Hell ! ’ ” and his opponents taking up the refiain "fi-Del, go- 
to Hell!" 

One day ray Committee had adjourned a little late in the 
evening. As I was enteung the delegates’ lounge I found Dr 
Castio sitting astride a mountain of air bags and suit cases. 
"Tiiey have turned me out of the hotel," he said plaintively, 

"I piopose to stay here, till Hammeiskjold or someone settles 
the dispute." He latei moved to Hotel Theiesa in Hailcm. 
When some Pressmen asked lum why Nehiu, an elder slates- 
luan, should have gone to meet Castro in Harlem, Nehiu \iith 
characteristic nonchalance remaiked, "I 'Will travel round the 
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■woild, if need be, to stake the han(k of a bia\e man" Fiom 
then om^ards Castio regaided Nehiu as “Uncle” The dramatic 
tanfiuiDS of a hero and his spaitan amteuty apart, Castio had 
no equal in oratory even among Latin Ameiicans His ma|oi 
speech lasted fom hours In Cuba, his speeches lasted six to 
seven hours I could attend only one The audiences lan intc 
hundreds of thousands In between pauses he bent his head^ 
closed his eyes and when the audience thought he was asleep^ 
he Mould suddenly rise and loar like a lion His woids spelt 
lightnina and thunder 

Lning m New York in the early ’sixt'es gave one just a 
Hint, if also a realistic, concept of what life undei the threat 
of an atomic mr could mean—ieave aside atomic wai as such 
All over the city seveial thousand feet deep nndeigiound 
shelters had been built, supposedly proof against nuclear “fall 
out’ and radiation The shekels had to have sufficient supplies 
of oxygen, and large quantities of preseived food to last the 
occupants seveial days, till whatevei was left of the outside 
world was cleai of atomic radiation and fall out The Civil 
defence authorities had aiculated elaborate precautions against 
atomic radiation The desciiptiou of what could happen under 
atomic ladiation made one’s skin creep Spiawled all ovei the 
countryside, instead of auto junk raids, one now saw on dis 
play atomic shelters for private homes of vaiious sizes and 
puces with anti radiation containers foi watei and foodstuffs, 
anti radiation gaiments and what not Each shelter looked like 
a 1 at hole by human dimensions 
Mra lie many others at the time lealized that, hv leduc- 
mg tensions bv enlarging the area of understanding between 
nations and by building up if possible a b id^e of understand' 
titg between the Eastern and Western countries war could he 
aroided, or at least defened The gieat silent pait Nehra 
rhiyed m i960 to pievent hostilities breaking out between 
A and the USSR ovei Cuba is ktheito little known 
One purpose Khrushchev had in tiavellmg by boat to New 
toi was to proceed later to Cuba after his mission m the 
USA was o\er It was well knorvn at the time that IBM 
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jBjssile sights had been built in Cuba, and anti-ballistic missiles 
had been sighted on their way to Havana. Castio meanwhile 
had called upon the U.S.A. to remove all mihtaiy personnel and 
military installations fiom the Quantano base m Cuba. Russia 
had supported that demand A year eailier Eisenhower during 
a visit to the Middle East, at Nehiu’s request, had paid a 
brief unexpected visit to India. India was then having trouble 
with the Chinese. This timely gestuie had a great effect on 
Nehiu, In i960, even though the relations between Eisenhower 
and Khrushchev were strained, Nehiu successfully persuaded 
Khrushchev to withdraw the anti-baliistic missiles from Cuba, 
and also to cancel his visit to Havana. It was almost midnight 
when this decision was communicated to Castio. Castro, a 
terribly emotional man, broke into teais. “They will destioy 
me. They will destroy Cuba,’* he said, holding fast to Nehru 
and Khiushchev, addicssing them as Uncles 'Tiomise me that 
you iviH both come to Cuba's help if this happens. Pioniise— 
Proratse/' he said. They both piomised and assured bim that 
America bad no intention of dcstrci}nng bk or Cuba. 
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|ohn F, KcEnedy, like Nehm, was born neb, and like him 
had hved ever since chddhood close to the whirlwind of 
politics. Referring to his father’s wealth during his election 
campaign for Presidentslup, Kennedy said he had received an 
SOS fiom his fathei— “Dear Jack: Don’t buy a single vote 
more than is necessary. I will be damned if I am going to pay 
ior a landslide.” Like Nebiu, greatness came to him at a very 
young age. He was elected President of the United States al- 
most at tbe veiy age at which Nehru was first elected Piesident 
of the Man National Congress. Like Nehru, Kennedy was 
an expert actor, a man of many moods, many smiles, and many 
grimaces ^hile both delighted m makmg speeches, against 
Nehru's slow-motion, waywaid st)de Kennedy filed ofi facts, 
figures, (piotations and a lot of condensed bnlhance with the 
speed of a machine gun Both had the reputation of patronising 
the aits. But then tastes were not in the “high brow” category. 
■One could chance to bear Scbubeit and Fiank Sinatra m the 
"White House as much as Ravi Shankei and the BImiigiff in Tin 
"Muiti It was not unexpected that Nehiu and Kennedy should 
diave felt like hndied spiiits 

If Kennedy had been Piesident when he first met Nehru, 1 
or Nehru been a youngei man, oi if both had been destined 
to live longer than they did aftei their histone meeting, 2 their 
■joint contnbutnn to the solution of some of the perplexing 

’In 1951 

"In 1961 
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international pioblems would have been momentous Destiny 
had howevei dictated othenvise When the^ met, Kenned) 
did not lemmd Nehru, although he had not foigotten, how 
the latter in 1951 had tieated him with the mdiffeience one 
shows to an iiKjuisitive sclioolbo)^ Befoie the inteiyiew liadi 
enteied the tenrh minute, « Nehru staited looling at the rooi 
his eyes myshcally half open and half closed, indicating to the 
visitor that he vas not inteiested in what was being said. 
In 1961, Iiiendlv ssords coming fiom "Piesident Kennedy''* 
acted like a balm, aftei all the auogance of Dulles and the 
impertinences of Heitei his successoi It was not merely whit 
Kennedy did or said that changed completely Nehui's attitude 
to the United St.ifcs, but also the way lie said 01 did things 
without giving one the impicssion either of being pushed or 
heintr patiomscd. Jacqueline Kennedy left a deep impiession 
on Nehra. He was paiticularly touched by the keen interest 
she displayed in Ins daughter, Indiia Gandhi who accom- 
panied him on this occasion She even offeied Indiia the sen ices 
of hei own French liau diessei, whose magic touch took away 
ten years horn hci looks and made her at the tunc a piess 
sensation m Washington The French m Jacqueline only added' 
to hei chanus When Kennedy pleaded lack of time to visit 
India, Nelli u extended a coidial invitation to Jacqueline. 
Jacqueline’s brief infoinial visit cemented fiuthei the under- 
standing that had developed between Nehru and Kennedy 
Nehiu allowed hei the infonnalit)' of staying m a smaE cottage 
real the house of Galbraith, the Ameiican Amhassadoi, in 
my neighbourhood He gave hci a gieat deal of tune and 
attention As one of the waters obseived, "Nehru was much 
moie himself than he had been m Ncwpoit 01 Washington 
In fact he made a more telling impicssion on h^r than the 
pompous Ayub Khan of Pakistan As foi Kennedy, the fact 
that the Indian Fame Miiustei occasionally dosed olf m the 
midst of conveisation, 01 through an opeia nurahei, 01 gave 
a look of philosophic blankness when discussing subjects like 


* SclilesDiget 
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Congo or Cuba, left Kennedy mth the sad feeling that Nehru 
u’as a spent force 

¥e rvho spoke to Nehru after then meetings earned the 
mpiession that m Kennedv, Nehru had found an under- 
•standing friend Kennedy, however, was disappointed The 
Nehru of ten years ago, the neutral force he had hoped to 
win over to the positive defense of "new frontiers", he con 
'fided to friends, had lost his dynamism and vitahty He seemed 
to him now raoie agressive in speech than m action 

Nehru avoided controversial sul)|ects, but Indira probed the 
President about Krishna Menon Kennedy considered Menon 
the "Dulles of neutralism" What hurt Americans, he said, 
was not whether he was a Socialist oi a Communist, but the 
anti Ameiican slant in the views he expressed What Kennedy 
said during these intrmate meetings about Krishna Menon had 
a great effect on Nehru Krishna Menon had been excluded 
from these talks On aiuval in New York after the meetings, 
and befoie he left for Mexico on his next ofiaal visit, Nehru 
was manifestly cold towards YKK Kiishna Menon stood at 
the airport aloof I remarked that while in America this 


show of estrangement could help in India this may adversely 
affect Menon’s election, which was m the offingK "But what 
can I do?" Nehru leplied "He is hopeless sometimes At times 
be does not even bebave like a grown up " Befoie leaving, and 
after having shaken hands with all who had collected, m the 
grand manner of which Nehni alone was capable, the Prime 
Minister swept up to Menon, put his aim around him, and 
proceeded with him up the gangway, wlnspeimg inanities, but 
in 'confidence" "My enemies have been sling, ng mud," 
Menon said to me soon after Nehm’s departure "This hap- 
pens to TOyone of whom people get ]ealoiis," I lemaiked in 
Teton Yes. but a lot of this luud sticks" As latei events 

Wowed, a lot of this mud did stick and Menon's appiehensions 
weie collect 


Kennedy soon after becommg President burnt bis fingers 
a mad adventuie against Castio in the "Bay of Pme" 
was an conceived and giossly mismanaged opeiation Whi 
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I visited Cuba for the annivcisaiy celebrations of Castios 
Government, one haunting feai was shared by eveivone in the- 
towns, in the farms and even at the deserted seaside beaches 
—the fear of an imminent military coup sponsoied by the 
United States. The much feared and much talked of attack 
finally came, not in December, but in Apiil. The aichitect of 
the attack was Allan Dulles, head of the FB.I, piobably 
ghost-guided by Ins deceased brother, John Foster Dulles. At 
the Bay of Pigs a motley expeditionary force consisting of 
Batistados, Cuban dcsciters, exiled p/otessois and doctois, 
notorious criminals and meicenaiies got into landing crafts 
and made for the beach heads, buoyed by the feivent hope 
that, soon after landing, American an attacks would clear the 
way for them, para-tioops would rain from the sky, and many 
fifth-column uprisings behind the Castro lines will start all' 
over the country. Instead Castro, who had been keeprng 
careful watch, moved in with twenty^ thousand Frdelestos,. 
tanks and artillciy encucling tire rnvadei's. Tire American air 
attack did not raateiializc. Ca.stio's Russian MIGs rained 
tenor on the beachhead. The fifth columns never showed up, 
"Even it you by any chance fail, you can alwass move into 
the nearby mountains, and later start guerrilla attacb/' the 
C .1 A. experts had counselled. Evidently no one had carefully 
scanned the maps. Between the mountains and the Bay of 
Pigs there lav eight) miles of maishy death traps Thus the 
last Dulles enterprise and the fust Kennedy adventuie ended, 
in dismal disasrci. 

The othei incident occurred on the West Coast of India. On 
the night of December 17-18, 1961, three columns of the 
Indian Army, undei air cover and with aitilieiy suppoit moved 
into Goa. On the morning of the 18th the report reached New 
York, The report led to conflicting responses and varying 
moods—of elation, commotion and confusion— among the 
diffeient delegations, including 0111 own. The NATO experts 
freely declared that India had taken a great risk. The Portu- 
guese army, they had been informed, was equipped with the 
latest weapons, had the suppoit of a poweiful Navy and s 
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competent Au foice, and that foi “eveiy single Portuguese, 
India 'Will have to lose ten men. This took no account of the 
hundreds of thousands of Goans supported Portugal to a 
man" The most depressed and doubt ndden amongst us was 
our own permanent representative He felt that before such an 
action was taken, he should at least have been informed and 
properly briefed He even shared the view that a military and 
diplomatic blundei had been committed One of our own dele- 
gates, an MP, suggested our sending to Nehru a joint cable 
protesting against the military action which was “opposed to 
Gandhiji's teachings and in violation of the principles of non- 
violence". Like all sanctimonious humbugs, when convinced 
of a spintual approach he seemed to be m a fienzy. I told him 
to shut up It was diffeient, howevei, when I entered the fourth 
Committee 't One by one, repicsentatives of almost all the Afio- 
Asian countries and of the Soviet bloc walked up and offered 
their heartiest congiatulations Some even jubilantly suggested 
that the Committee be adjourned to celebiate “Goa Day". The 
infection spread. 

An uigent meeting of the Security Council met at nine in 
the night B\ then it was hoped some news might tiickle 
through and delegates could know “a little moie of the disas- 
tei" awaiting Indian foices "^hen Adlai Stevenson was 
pilloiymg India foi treating the Charter as a scrap of paper 
and the UN with contempt, oiii Peimanent Repiesentative 
was not in his seat Millions of Ameiicans lieaid Stevenson 
censuring India and saw on television, at the same time, the 
chaii of India’s repiesentative empty As the debate closed 
there was no one to reply to the Ameiican indictment. But 
Stevenson looked like a fool the day aftei. It was past mid- 
night that the Piiitp Ministei of India was telling us on long 
distance "Om foi res have gone deep into Goa. They aie still 

‘Cnramittce on Coloniilism The head of the Cejlao Mission, Malaseba 
^\is a meiukr of the Seairitv Council He asted me to help him prepare 
ins speech for the evening meeting I ^pctvt a fw hows helping to pie 
pare the text His as as the spetdi of the k) As against the I^ATO attach, 
IM bv Alibi Stevenson otits nas n pool conventional pciformancc art 
indictment without hfe or punch a defence without conviction 
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on the move, This has all been unexpected. We never believed 
they could go so far in such a slioit time. They have met very 
little resistance.” 

Next day news came tiuough that Goa had fallen to Indian 
foices, It happened on the same day that I had a long-standing 
lunch engagement Mth Toby Duidin, the Editor-m-chaige of 
the Asian desk of The New York Tunes. I found Toby was not 
alone, He had TOtli him Heibert Mathews, then one of the 
star writeis of The New Yoik Times, Freedman, the News 
Editor, and two others. As I anived one of the Editors dis- 
closed that accoiding to 'Toituguese sources”, Indian foices 
were under heavy fire from Portuguese ships, and were likely 
to be bottled up. My hosts started sympathising A ijnaiter of 
an hour later the news ame of the sunender of Goa, practi-^ 
caUy without casualties, I was the one then to offer drink It 
was Herbert Mathews who did the summing up. "After the 
ugly bloody mess the British made in the Suez, (he French in 
Algeria, the Russians in Hungary, and we in the Bay of Pigs, 
India,” he said, "is no longer an exception, except that it has 
done a cleaner and neater job than any of the rest.” 

In India Nehru declared, 5 “Nothing has happened in India 
since Independence fourteen and a half yeais ago which has 
excited and thrilled India so much as the libeiation of Goa." 
Kennedy had earlier pioraiscd to employ ’s good offices with 
the Poituguese. His grievance now was tnat the action should 
have taken place within a month of his last meeting with 
Nehiu and a few days ivter his ambassador in India, Ken Gal- 
braith, had asked for a six-month period foi a negotiated 
departure of the Poituguese. Menon as Defence Mmstei was 
intensely happy, as this fcatliei in his cap came a few veeks 
before the general elections and contiibuted greatly to his 
thumping success, Once again, 8 the countiy voted the Con- 
giess into power with an oveiwhelming majority, and Nehru 
as the Prime Minister of India. The Congress unit now lan 
fiom Katiya Kuraari to Kaslimii, and fiom Panjim to Kohima, 

^ Press Conference, DccemLer rS, 1961 • Speedier, vol p 35 

^February, 1962. 
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The Vegetarian Tiger 


The Biitish attached great impoitance to equipping and tiam- 
ing the Indian Aiiny and building it up according to the Best 
soldierly traditions, The Indian Aimy undei them had built up 
a gland leputation for discipline, couiage and efficiency. Indian 
officeis and soldieis ^eie next to none m the ait of war and 
ffiihtaiy manoeuvre, 

Nehm and his associates howevei had then own ideas about 
defence. “The light approach to defence/' he said, “is to avoid 
having unfnendly lelations with othei countiies.” Nehm 
genuinely believed that no quauel was so big as to lequiie wai 
to settle it. “To put it diSerently, war today,” he said, "is, and 
ought to he, out of the question Nehm and his colleagues 
theiefore concerned themselves moie with establishing contiol 
over the defence services, in changing theii meicenaiy outlook 
itito a patnotic obligation, than in pampenng them oi unduly 
boosting their impoitance m national life. 

In the early years, except foi Kashmir and Hydeiabad, theie 
Was little or no fighting to he done. Civilian conflicts weie 
few and far between One of the majoi duties of soldieis was 
to provide a guard of honour to visiting and local dignitaries. 
These included ministeis and even deputy ministeis, The Army 
arranged and led funeials, provided hands at weddings, or 
presented colourful paiades on national days If theie was a 
'^''ater famine in Kajasthan, the Army provided mobile water 


'SpeEcb, March 21, 1956. 
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supply units. Aiiu}^ men were oideied to help in rescue work 
in floods and earthquakes. They were posted at cinemas duiing 
command peifoimances attended by the President and the 
Piinie Ministci. They giiaided cricket fields and stadiums. Once 
a General who had been asked to provide soldieis to act as. 
usheis at a show said saicastically, “Except for caiing for the 
urinals and lavatories, wc have soldieis doing eveiy other job.”' 

The leadcis had good leason to feel cautious about the Aimy 
becoming powei-conscioiis In many newly freed countiies 
Army officers had, thioiigh cotips d'clnt or otheiwjse, estab- 
lished dictatoi ships which had only the sanction of the swoid. 
In Bangkok, coups d’ctnL wcie being staged periodically like 
comic operas, in Eg)'pt, King Faiouk had been ousted thiough' 
a military coup. In Burma, Thakin Nu had been replaced by 
General Ne Win. In Pakistan, the fiist Prime Minister, Nawab- 
zade Iraqiiat Ah Khan, liad been murdered General Sikandcr 
Mirza, who headed tlie fiist military government, was later 
forced out tluough an Army coup follosved by the dictator- 
shop of anothei army officer, Col and later Field Marshal 
A yd' 

The fiist Indian to assume charge as Commandct-in-Chief of 
the Ainiv was General Caiiappa. He was a forthught, hard- 
boiled soidiei, brought up in the best Biitish Aimy tiaditions, 
Theie was nothing conspiiatoiial oi dicfatoiial about him He 
was lespectcd liy the officers and his men. He lesented intcr- 
feience by civilians in matteis lelatrng to the sei vices. Caiiappa 
did not react cordially to the political domination of the 
"dliotic”. He felt some of the new sai tonal conventions iik- 
some, and in discoid svith Brirish-fosteicd traditions In a mood 
of fnrstiation, addressing a Rotaiy Club in Madias, he ex- 
picssed himself ciitically of the Goveinment3 This was 
enough to emphasise the alieadv existing suspicions about the 
Army. The post of Commandei-in-Chicf was abolished. To' 

■In iQ'ig Aj-ub Khan was leplaccd bv General Yaliva Khan 
"He suggested m 1970 the takcosci of the go'cinmcnt by parliamentar''' 
consent by flie Arm^, to restore law and ordci. Tins, again, created n 
comniotion 
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neutralKe tk thee “Wings, the Aimy, the Au Foice and the 
I^avy weie put on an equal status 

Baldev Singh, the first Defence Minister, was an easy-going, 
playM individual He was chosen Defence Minister more for 
communal reasons than because of any special aptitude foi the 
job. Aftei the death of Baldev Singh, one Defence Minister 
followed anotliei. They we^e chosen moie to plug a political 
bole than because of their training, expeiience 01 aptitude. 
Fandit Katju had been an eminent lawyei, but with age he 
had lost the capaaty foi making decisions He was by nature 
inclined to be soft He ssould not haiin a fly. Foitunately, his 
stay as Defence Ministei was brief. He was followed by 
Gopalaswamy lyengai. Gopalaswami, a vcgetaiian Brahmin 
from the South, vms a competent civil servant, but not of the 
stuff of which Aimy leaders aie made. Even then he would 
have done well it he had stayed longer, 01 at his age if he had 
not to divide his tune between Defence, Home, Communica- 
tions and Railways. In fact he duected Defence affaiis only in 
abstciitm. Nehm himself became Defence Ministei twice foi 
short intervals. This again only to fill up tempoiaiy vacancies. 

V. K. Krishna Menon served as Defence Ministei the long- 
est. He was, by aU standards, a squaie peg in a lonnd hole. He 
was like a peacock being employed to hunt a panther. 
Although feiocious in speech, defiant m contioveisv and obsti- 
nate by nature, he was a sort of vegetaiian tigei who could 
snarl at the meek but tremble at the sight of blood. Besides he 
divided his time between Defence, Foieign Aifaiis and the 
United Nations, Defence being thnd in piioiity. He piefeiied 
foreign assignments more than a static life m Delhi. Even then 
Krishna Menon was the first one to give to the department a 
lot of his biain and eneigies He did some wondeiful things. 
But he also did a great deal of damage He intioduced for the 
frst time politics and the peisonal equation in the ranks of 
the defence services.'^ It was bad enough that in the two decades 

Veneni Caiiiap;!, the Eist Indian Commander in-Chief, explaining some 
ol the rciciscs suffered by the Indian Amy against the Chmw m NEfA 

>9^3. leraarked, “1 am gf^id a certain amount of 'polities' "as allowed 
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following Independence there should l]s\e been as many as tea 
Defence Ministeis and most of them on a paittime basis It 
was woisc foi the aiiny to loose ihiough noimal letirement 
and othciwisc, in the same peiiod, as many as thiee dozen top 
'Commandeis, some of whom could seive as Army Chiefs only 
for short pciiods and some who would have made excellent 
chiefs, but for their early ictncment Krishna Menon Imed 
intrigue and piefencd favourites Thimmayya, who succeeded 
Rajendia Singh, found that juhioi men \veie being piomoted to 
senior positions and favouiites wcie being offeied pnze jobs 
Even the political leanings of olhceis were taken into account 
in choosing them foi ceitam appointments Tliimmayya offered 
to resign 5 

The Department of Defence was contiolling neailv twehe 
large ordnance factories, Some of these were more than ,i 
Iiundied years old. Under Menon the Defence Ministry took 
m hand the lenovation of tliese factories To the existing 
twelve weie added foiii moie with the latest and moie sophisti 
cated machinciy foi the production of medium tanks, small 
arms, nfles, high explosives, ammunition shells, gun carnages 
etc If Menon had left then management to expeits, and had 
kept his peisonahty, his piefeienccs and prejudices stiictlv out 
of the pictuie, the achievements would liave been miiaculous 
If again he had not sought faiouiites even among expeils, but 
sought the most capable talent, the success would have been 
moie diveisifted 

I was in London m 1958 on inv way to New Yoik Menon 

to get into the Aimy ^^hich did t gicit dcil of Incm to the spnit of 
loyalt} ind discipline amongst some of the higher tnihs This should 
not hi\e been allowed to happen at all (Orgnmzcr Nov 4 1963) 

“■I had known i large number of senior and junior Armv Officers dm 
mg my professional life I never met anyone who proclaimed himself 
cither to be a 'iightist or ^ 'leftist' During the Defence Ministership of 
Menon, there was i rash of leftist talk among officers and open avowal of 
leftist beliefs One of these became a Gcncnl vuthoiit commanding a resi 
ment or without any active war evpcrience His great ichiei cnients were 
huitdmg arm) homes m iccoid time arranging stage pia\s and entertain 
ment for the troops or otheiwise conspicuously engaging himself m hte 
■nry actisities 
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very bntily asked me to accompaav liim to the Fatnborough 
Air Show. ¥ith ns weie a Ma)0i General and an An Vice 
Marshal® They and Vice-Admiial Shankai then constituted 
the triumviiate of top technical talent m the Defence Services.. 
I learnt that these experts neie going specially to study the' 
perfoiniance of the AVRO, which it was proposed to manu- 
facture in India. At Fainboiough we saw some of the most 
modern jet fighters, heavy bombers, etc etc We also saw the 
AVRO. To me it seemed intended moie for civilian purposes, 
than for defence “That is exactly the idea/' leraaiked the An 
ViceMaishaL "If we decide on the AVRO, it will be as use- 
ful for the internal an sen ices as for the army” Menon not 
only endorsed this view, but disclosed that the lAC weic 
thinbng of buying Tokker Fiiendships from Holland, which 
would he a wasteful investment if the AVRO fould he manu- 
factured m India. I however learnt from othci experts that the 
AVRO oti display was a lighter and more capacious plane.. 
What British collaborators wanted to manufacture in Indn 
\m tk AVRO 647, which, had heoorie obsolete I also leamt 
that the “Fokker Friendship” was any day a better passenger- 
plane. “But,” said the second expert, "if we succeed in obtain- 
ing sanction foi the AVRO then the Fokket scheme goes 
The tragedy was that foi leasons of then own, the Army 
deeded to manufacture the AVRO, and lAC invested funds 
in imporhng Fokkei Fiiendships As we were diiving back to 
our hotel, the expeits weie pioudly detailing the severaF 
Items they had succeeded in raanufactuiing—such as cooleis, 
stoves, theimos flasks, coflee peicolatcrs. flashlight batteries,, 
radio sets, etc These they claimed could sell at very competi- 
tive pnees in the open maikct I larei queued Menon "Why, 
instead of coffee percolators, can’t the factories pioduce more 
modern, sophisticated anus, 01 is it that thev have produced' 
enough^” Menon evaded a clear answei and meicly lemaik- 
ed Don t you woiiy about oui defence needs We are 
manufacturing many moie items than ever before. What we 

'J'fai Gra. fatlsp Nanm Ait VitcMitslial Hapmdoi Smgli 
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4 iie maniifactuiing for tiic coranion consumei k only to occupy 
jcllc capacity ” 

If the;e men had concentiatcd nioic on modernizing array 
•equipment, in manufacturing armour and ammunition, ntfier 
than stoves and radio sets, and in thinlmg less of the consu 
jner and more of the soidici and ins needs, they vsould hue 
later saved the coiintiy from disaster They wcie not soleh to 
Irlaine They were guided by the Cibinet’s gcneial assumption 
that India had no enemies and that the Aimy at best could be 
required foi internal puiposes or for unfoiesecn emergencies 
Then theie was the Cabinet’s political appiehcnsion thata 
large, unduly well equipped defence foice could cncomage 
fascist tendencies and become a dangci to democracy It Mas 
never fully realised, till it became too late, that India had not 
■orrly one, hut tsvo foiimdahle and unscrupulous enemies, tint 
India had an e\poscd land frontier of three thousand miles 
vulneiable to these enemies, and more than foiu thousmd 
miles of undefended seashore Hie Cabinet, moie thin even ibe 
Defence Afmfsft-j’, did mt Ue i/ito aemnt the fset thst the 
two bellrgciant ncighboius, while employing cunning and 
■diplomac}" to camoirflagc then sinister designs, Mere bmldmg 
lip a massive striking force, equipping themselves rvith the 
most sophisticated modem aims including the latest bombers 
and fighters They weie preparing for a zcio hom of their 

■choice 

Pakistan made no seciet of its faith in violence 01 of the 
fact that India alone was the enenn against whom its military 
strength had to he measured Its eaihei aggiessioii against 
Kashmir was repulsed, resulting in an unstable ceasefire Put 
in the bargain it occupied one thud of the tenitory of Kish 
mil, and was still m its illegal occupation Fai fioni feeling 
repentant, its fiist Pnme Minister Liaquat All Khan openh 
and defiantly declared that Pakistan had adopted the ' umkim 
The big fist, as its natiomi symbol and proposed to pmsue the 
policy of "an eye foi an eye, and a tooth for a tooth” tovaids 
India Pakistan had entered into a militaiy pact Mith the 
United States and its allies, offeiing stiategic bases m exchange 
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for arms,”' only to strengthen its fighting pvei against india. 

M China’s icgnlai aimy in 1955 was estimated at 170 
^visions of la.ooo men each. This was backed by a doctrmatcd 
militia estimated at ten millions. It had acquired fiom the 
Soviet Union a laige number of tanks, ]et fighters and bom- 
hers. China was then m the process of manufacturing large 
■quantities of its own small aims. Chinese nuclear saentists 
■who had received training in the United States weic known to 
be engaged in manufacturing nucleai aims, and theii experi- 
ments in the prepaiation of an atom bomb had reached an 
advanced stage.8 While at one time Indian Generals claimed 
that one Indian soldier was equal to ten Chinese, the Koiean 
■conflict had shown the aveiage Chinese to be a hardy, adapt- 
able and resourceful soldier The Chinese Geneials, besides, 
mow excelled in the new tacto of massive troop deployment 
and quick manoeuvre. Unhke the Indian soldiers who had 
inherited British traditions, the Chinese had learnt to fight 
light, even to supplement daily needs locally, and to dispense 
with elaborate supplies. 

Those in charge of Indian defence had not made any serious 
assessment of the pint fighting potential of Pakistan and 
■China. They never even dreamt that India would have to 
■confront them as her joint enemies. It was all along felt by 
policy-shapers at the top that although Pakistan was being 
supplied with millions of dollars of the latest and most sophisti- 
cated anus as part of Ameiica's militaiy aid, these arms Mould 
11CVCI be allowed to be used agamst India, They had received 
•solemn assuiances on papei, fiom as high an authont)^ as the 
Tresident, that if ever Pakistan attacked India, Amenca Mould 


’la the course of a decade ot more, PiUstan had leccned moie than 
■fe. acres worth of military equipment, which included more than 400 
Tatton TanlvS, the best in the ■world, ■more than two hundred fighters and 
borabets including canbarras, F-io 5 A. Starfighteis, Sabie jets, C-130 B Hercu 
les, a large number of troop earners and reomaissance planes, etc 
®Cbma actuaily exploded its first atom bomb in 1965 and xeportedU its 
Tijdrogea bomb m 1967 In according to an estimate gi\en by experts, 
It could manufacture up to 40 bombs a year and other weapons with 
amclear warheads 
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not peimit tk use of these aims "undei nay ciicumstances”. 

As for Chian, despite hei* giowiag miiitaiy stieagth, Indwm 
policy-makers looked, upon it ever since Bandung as a fuend 
and not as a potential enemy, £ven after China’s occupation of 
Tibet, they hoped to settle any likely disputes by fiiendly dis- 
cussion. Speaking in the Geneial Assembly ,9 Kiishna Menoir 
said, "We have been happy m oui lelations with China. . . . 
We have a long 3000 miles fiontiei with China and we have 
no aimics on that frontier, . . , We have waged no wars, so fai 
as we know, in the whole of histoiv. If we who aie on the 
frontiers of Chinn, and who would therefoie have the most to 
lose, felt that wc wcie bringing into the comity of nations a 
countiy that would be likely to bicak the law, we would be 
the hist to stand up and say so.” It was not he alone, but the 
whole CabinetlO that had misjudged events. They did not: 
show even tlie common man’s awaicness of the menace which 
Pakistan and China posed to India’s fiontieis till danger 
knocked at the very door. 


’In support of .1 motion nsking for tiro admission of Clnna to d'C 
(UN Rccoids. Noscfflkr i6, 1957) 

” With tlic solitary exception of VaJlahliWiai Patel who had gisen man 
warnings about China's expansionist designs and had cxpiesscd deep is 
trust of China 
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Funda, a inembei of the piimitive tubes, came fiom hts village, 
Necmkada, with an applration foi the allotment of cultivate 
land. Underneath the application was hidden a one-rapee note. 
The Deputy Minister for Revenue asked the meaning of it all 
Funda offeicd another fifty imyc pmsc to the Mmistei explain- 
ing that he had been told that he could not get anything done 
unless he was piepaied to offer a hube.l Soon after becoming 
Prime Minister, Nehru had threatened “to hang hoarders, 
piofiteeis and hlack-maiketccis by the nearest lamp-post’'.^ 
Time had shown that Nehru was as unrealistic in his thieats 
as he was over-optimistic m liis promises In fact, no man saw 
comiption grow around him so helplessly as Nehiu did. A 
congress Chief Minister at this lime publicly boasted that with 
% lakhs one could become a Chief Minister, and ivith a 
ciore one could buy one's way to Prime Mmistershipi 

Nehru’s confidence was rudely shaken when the first bomb 
exploded virtually under his own desk, M. 0. Mathai was bs 
tiusted Secictaiy. He knew more secrets than members of the 
Cabinet As a lesult of an inquiry it was levealed that 
“friends” had donated “seveial lakhs” to a “tnist” Mathai had 
founded in the name of Ins “revered mothei”. A bin house in 
a fashionable qiiaitei in the capital and an oichaM in the 
lulls had been offered as gifts to keep the memory of the pious 
lady alive and eveigreen. Mathai had to resign. At this very 

*UNf Report, Scptenikr 6, 3966 

'Orgimizer, Docember i6, 1963, 

A.27 
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toe to adventmes of one Mundra led to the resignation of 
T. T. Krislinamachari. 

^ As bine passed, Nelnu had moic shocks in stole foi Jiim 
kesliav Dev Malavtya was a fnend of half a century. He was 
a confiimed leftist. He was gifted with more than average 
intelligence. He was Minister for Mines. Some of the most 
paying mines were in Orissa. Serajuddin, an Orissa merchant, 
was interested in manganese. Manganese was very much m 
demand abioad, especially in the U.S A, Since manganese 
mines were Govcrnment-conholled, the more concessions one 
got, the more manganese one could exploit. Serajuddin started 
establishing a Manganese lobby both at the Centre and m 
Oiissa. Serajuddin himself Avas a shoit, unassuming, carelessly 
dressed individual. Serajuddin did not keep his official records 
carefully, but he recorded in his private diaiy, mth metiailous 
care, all that he spent on gifts, presents and cash offerings to 
his various benefactors with their names and addresses. ^Vhen 
the Police made surprise raids at diffeient places, quite a few of 
the entries in the Seiajuddin diary found corioboration. They 
found the cars, the refrigerators, the ivhisky bottles and other 
items as listed by Serajuddin with the recipients. S. K. Das, a 
Judge of the Supreme Court, held an inquiry. He could "not 
clear K.D.”, Malaviya resigned, 

Wliispers became louder and louder about the adventures of 
to Kairon family. After years of trial and error with medio- 
crities in the Punjab, Nehiu had for yhe fiist time found in 
KaironS a "progressive, capable, dynamic Chief Minister”. 
Under Kaiion Punjab made rapid piogiess, industrially, edu- 
cationally and in agiiculture While Kauon had done wonders 
as an administrator, his sons, it was alleged, had achieved 
miracles in amassing wealth thiough questionable means. They 
had also become a tenor for offiaals who would not toe their 
hue, Justice S K. Das held Pratap Singh Kaiion lesponsiblc for 
conniving at the doings of his sons, relahves and government 
officials, and for having abused his influence and powers to 
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help the members of his {3111117, 
propel ties and businesses.^ 

Up to 1947, m the top leadership of the Congress there weie 
only a fesv with affluent means, or with children possessing 
extraordinary talent. By 1957 it was difficult to meet a Con- 
gressman of influence or standing who was still poor. Most 
had become affluent. As foi the children, those who had not 
succeeded in setting up lucrative businesses had seemed prize 
)obs out of the leach of some of the ablest young men of 
obscuie paientagc. If a census was taken, it would have been 
found that bath had played a very important part in the 
choice of candidates foi top jobs m government and business, 
and family puUs were given pnority over ability and experi- 
ence Pietty women exercised moie influence than intelligent 
women, and svbetber it was 3 fa\ouj, a job, a contract or a 
licence, a captivating femimne face could achieve sometimes 
even moie than money. 

As icpoits of graft and coiraption began to multiply, Nehru 
felt moie and more concerned. As an Opposition Member of 
Pailiament, lefeiimg to allegations of con-uption, suggestively 
said, "Cougiess leaders once bad the gift of the gab. Now they 
have developed the gift of the gi:ab .''5 Every enquiry showed 
that illicit wealth amassed by several Ministers and their 
famihes lali not into lakhs hut into aoies. In one State it was 
discoveied that some of the top Ministers and their wives had 


*Thc Das Kcpoit was a five-'Snindietl-page document winch detailed the 
ailvcnturcs of Kaitoii’s sons, who built onemas, acquired conliol of bneh 
ulns, exchanged piaperties, infriaged the law with jmpnmW, and became 
niuiionaires, while Kalron stro\e haid, m loose pyjamas, hadly tailored 

Ses onir'^ to make the Punjab a show-piece among the 

'Kupalani, a former president of the Indian National Coums, xvamed 
hat corruption at ?[[ bels jeopardised democracy in India" He said fur- 
ther, Conuphon which had formed a place for itself deep in the hearts 
and minds of Congtessinen is tellmg on our national character” Kefemn? 
to some recent disdo^rcs, he said, "The charges of corruption against the 
I misters m Kerala, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh by Congressmen themselves has 

I' T?- ’1 

r !! l^jpslani "accused the Congress of debasing public 

character (Press Report, September ij. 1964) ^ ^ 
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been opeiating jointly, tieating the admmistiatioii as n 
coipoiation. 

After months of sobci thinking, Nehm finally acted. In the 
pioccss he iminoitalized another honest but compaiahiely 
obscuie colleague, Sliii Kamaiaj Kadai, the populai Chief 
Ministei of Madias. I set eyes on Shii Kamaiaj for the fiist 
time 111 a fashiotiahle icstauiant. His lough and robust demea- 
noiii, his lioinelv diess, his nnconvenlional svay of eating nee, 
somehow did not lit in with the tfccollctc enviionracnt. But 
nonetheless ansone meeting km could feel that he was foith- 
iight, honest and had the tenacity and the piuity of an uncut 
diamond, He struck me as a man of few woids, but possessed 
of a lot of action 

When Nehru disclosed to Kamaiaj his dilemma and hts 
feeling that something diastic, something spectaciilai and 
something spontaneous icqiiiied to he done, Kamaiaj suggested 
a major siiigical cpeiation. While Nehm later geneioiish 
attiilnitcd to Kamaiaj the authoiship of the final plan, it was 
the subtle mind of Neliru himself wdiich gave to the pioposcd 
opciation the noble appcaiance of a giand "lenundation”. 
The operation affected many top Congiessmen who had hn- 
geied m position*’ of power too long. Some of them were being 
openly accused of coiiuption. Otheis had a fine recoul of 
seivice. 

In Novcmbci 1963, the Congioss \Moiking Committee and 
the AI.C.C. met to implement the so-called "Kamaiaj Plan” 
Nehm told his colleagues that since many of the best men had 
been occupied too long with mmisteiial duties, pait)^ woik had 
suffered, and the hold of the Congiess on the people had 
weakened. The time, he said, had therefoie come foi some of 
them to voluntcei to icnouncc office and take up pait)^ woiL 
“to clean up the Congiess and piepaic it for achieving its giear 
national objectives”. Nehru offered to be the first to lelinqmsh 
office, since he had "home the biuden of office” the longest 
This plea, as planned, was unanimously lejected. In older that 
people maj not he able to distinguish between the “black 
sheep and the white sheep”, the two to follow next were 
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reputed to be the most honest of the lot, Shu Karaaia) and 
Lai Bahadur Shastii. 

Modest and uffissuimng, lal Bahadm had spent most of nis 
adult life m the service of the country hoi seteial years he 
had served as a Minister in the United Pi ounces, and had 
made a name foi himself for integut) , robust coiiimonsensc, 
and sound judgment When he ivas Munster lor hailwajs in 
the Union Cabinet, one seuous accident followed anothei He 
was so conscientons about his icsponsihihties that he imme- 
diately lesigned This had neter happened hefoie, oi foi that 
matter afterwards, although railway accidents have been and 
continue to he a periodic feature 
After these two, followed others, some wilhngly, others 
reluctantly and fute a few under powerful pin ate pressure 
It seemed hke King Artliui was piesidmg orer the voluntaiy 
dissolution of the “Knights of the hound Table" The “blad 
sheep" and the “white sheep” were bundled togethci The 
whole thing was made to look hke an act of grand sacrifice' 
To ensure that those who tvere ipiitting made no attempt to 
return, Shastri announced “one thing is taiiK certain iSione 
of us who quit office is going to resume office soon ' 6 
As a result of this “purge”, Gulzan Lai Hinda, who nas 
fauly junior iii the Cabinet, became Home Minister He un 
expectedly pimped up to the seniormost position m Mehra’s 
Cabinet To Nandaji as Home Minister fell the nsk of waging 
war against coiniption 

It was at tins time that I received a summons horn Nandaji 
to meet him and a few others to help in making a success of 
his crusade^ M utmost sinceiitj- but m the language of indis 
meet bravado, Nandap had solemnly pledged, m one of his 

^Montji Dcfii soon ifta quitting office itldrcssmg tlic Congress Conn 
ulloEf m Delhi (Dee ig 1963) sjii The Congress would die if Congress 
men did not mend tkir 11335 Corruption nepotism and favouritism hid 
brought the oigaiusation into disrepute lud tk evil was spreading If this 
W1S not dieckcd m time the Congress would perish and the coming 
licneiatLons would spit at our name for our misdeeds 
We met m a sunll room iil](nnrag the norths, mg of the Cnttral 
Serrehmt and set up a sort of Counal of Wat to rniplcmoit Nandijis 
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bioadcasts, fhat if he did cot eiadicat'e couuption in two ycaii, 
he would quit office It was evident that most of the evils that 
at that time debased public life and fouled the administiation 
weie tiaceable to political Miie pulling at top levels If Nandajt 
could male au example of some of the top politicians, I told 
him, took seicie action against a few of the coimpt Secietaiiat 
officials in high places, and dealt stiongly with some of the big 
lioaidcrs, piofitecis and black marletecis, “the battle would be 
won". 

Naudaji assiued us that more than tlinty cases of comiption 
had alieads been completed by the CBI against top Mmisteis 
and seveial against Secretaiics and depaitmental beads Seeing 
liow earnest Nandaji was in carn'ing out his pledge, ue all 
decided to cinv the holy giail with him Our mushrooin 
oiganwation nttiacted more attention than it desen'ed Com 
plaints about giaft against politicians and officials began pom* 
mg in hntlnised by the leinaikablc public lesponse. Nanda]! 
decided to set up a “complaints and giiei ances" irag at his 
own lesidcnce so tliat cases could be dealt with “expedi- 
tiously”. Ill specnlly pitched tents and spacious maiquees, offi 
cials of the Home Ministiw, and mcmbeis of the Samiti sit 
togethei scieening complaints lieaiing giievances, and passing 
them on foi “quick action” Such was the extent of comipfion 
all round and so small was oui oiganiration that we even 
eioLcd iidiciile iNandaji was likened to Don Quixote tiltmg 
against the windmills of comiption and we as the faithful 
Sancho Tanns helping in the effoit One papei published the 
stoiy of an aggiicved biisiticssnian wdio had gone to the Home 
Mmistci's house to complain about some officeis who weie 
asking for hiibcs Finding the queue veiy long, and bis patience 
exhausted, he went up to a seemingly influential "babii',^ 
pulled out a ten lupec note pushed it into his shut pocket and 
said, “I will gu e you ten lupces more if you can get me to sec 

pledge Tlij? l)Dd\ MIS htci mmed ntlm pompoud) ‘Smnuln Sadidnr 
Smiiti Tlic Home Mmistiy set up Vigihncc Commissions Tlie Siratfi ^ns 
lo mobilise ncm-ofFicnl suppoit 
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Kandaji alone ” The unconventionally di'essed “hahu” happen- 
ed to k Nandaji himself. 

Soon ridicule turned mto admuation, Inquiiies into allega- 
tions of corruption against three Chief Mmsteis and some 
junior Mnusters led to astounding disclosures. The pohee dis- 
coveied smuggling rackets involving high customs officials, 
influential politiaans and diplomats. They netted foieigners 
who had employed a fleet of piivate planes and sea-boats to 
smuggle gold and foreign liquoi and merchandise. The amotmt 
involved ran into aoies, Nandaji became a heio. His political 
stock locketted high. He became closest to the Piime Minister. 
Nandap felt so confident at the grand impact his war against 
coiTUption was mabng that at a national convention^ he 
solemnly dcclaied that his pledge to eiadicate coiTuption from 
public life would be achieved not in two yeais but within six 
months ! 

Those among his pohtal colleagues who had first ridiculed 
his pledge, and had later sniffed at bis efforts, now began to 
feel concerned about his activihes. His colleagues now started 
acaising him in private of trying to pave his way to Nehru's 
succcssoislup by posing as the only saint among sinneis. A few 
like Mis Gandhi declared that while his insane campaign 
might net a few guilty ones, if was sure to disfigure and 
damage the public image of the Congiess. "Stop this^chaiacter 
assassination', many of the concerned ones pleaded with 
Nehiu. By the end of 1^64 Nandap was a saddei but a wisei 
man. Corruption had reacted back and oveiyoweied him. The 
whispermg campaign spread faster than one would have ex- 
pected. Ridicule gave place to hostility. Nandaji started getting 
cold feet. The summary proceedings at his house stopped. 

Meanwhile the Samiti found itself without funds. Nandaji 
made it a practice to commence all meetings over which he 
piesided with a two minutes' "stand-up" sdent prayei The 
two minutes weie sometimes extended to five if the number of 
sadJiiis present was larger, and one 01 tivo of them decided to 
go into an mdeteminate tmnee. A colleague at this stage of 
19. 1961 ^ 
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om legiejiive paralysis lemarked that tlic piayei-tirae at 
Samiti meetings was getting longer and longer and business 
biiefci and biicfer, Riially the party dropped Nandaji fiom the 
Cabinet before the two-ycai period was over, The Paitr had 
fulfilled his "pledge" 



Grand Betrayal 


Destiny played Ac cheat' In May 1961 after the third general 
elections had placed Nehra and the Congress Party once again 
m M and undisputed contiol of the administration, a ’flu 
^^rus compelled Nehru to lie prostrate for a weeh. Convales- 
cence took anothei fortnight. This rvas the very time when 
Nehiu needed aU his strength and vitality to meet some of the 
most adverse challenges of his Me. There is something in the 
old adage which says “misfortunes never come alone, hut in 
hattalijons*'.' ¥hea I met him, soon after his convalescence, 
the youthful Nehra had suddenly aged. One saw a definite 
stoop of the shoulders, a tell-tale pujfiness under the eyes, in- 
flated Mood vessels under the eye lids, a noticeable hmp in the 
legs. He had, however, made a fast recovery much to the 
lehef of the people and disappointment of many in and out- 
side the party. Some had even hurriedly commissioned expert 
astrologers to find out the futme their stars foretold, in a 
possible race for succession”. The iccoverv had been specta- 
cular hut, in between conversation, he was prone to dose off 
into a spell of waking sleep, suddenly bestirimg bimself with 
the lemaik, 'Damn these auti-biotics! I have never taken so 
many opiates and poisons in foit}^ years as in these forty' days ! 
Evidently it was a lace for survivaj-the virus against myself.” 

^ Duimg his convalescence he had been reading most of the 
ffispired Piess speculations about the likelihood of his takffia 
ong leave, retiiement from active life 01 woise. and the possi- 
% of his naming, 01 the part)^ wanting to name, a stop-gap 
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or a successor. Nelim had taken the position that m a demo- 
cracy no leadci could or should name a successoi. The man 
M’ho must succeed him, when the time came, should have 
worked up to the position the haid way rather than he helped 
by his benedictions, Among the aspiiants in the paity, 
Nehni had gieat peisonal rcgaid foi Moiaiji. But he found 
him (00 inflexible foi a bigger role, and too self-conscious of his 
‘h'ightcousftcss’' which sometimes veiged on aiiogance. Nehru 
could not easily foigct Moiarji's statement at a Piess con- 
feience during Ins fiist visit to Washington, wlieie he had 
bracketed himself with Gandhi as "Men of God", and regretted 
that the only thing (bat stood betsveen gicafness and Nebra 
was that "he was not a man of God”. "Damn it, he is not even 
modest about bis viitues," Nehru liad said. 

Neluii had no illusions about Krishna Menon eithei. Once, 
returning from New York, I halted in London, and liad a ]ong> 
frank, intimate talk with our High Commissioner, Vijayaiaxrai 
Pandit t She told many ugly stones about Menon's tenure as 
High Commissioner, and asM me, in the "national inteiest’V 
to con\ey these to her brotliei. I dutifully did. To my surprise, 
Ncliiu told me half a do2en other stones which had been 
brought to him by T. T. Knshnamachaii and others who had 
Visited New York, and added, “but these do not complete the 
list”. "Do you consider all these stories false,” I asked, taken 
aback' “No,” said Nehru. “But I know of some even worse 
ones that are going the rounds about mvself." Despite these 
lepoits, he consideied Krishna Menon, as I did, one of the 
most weli-infoijued men in his Cabinet, and a dedicated trust- 
worthy "friend”. At tire same time he was fully aware of the 
fact that, in America, Menon was consideied a "professional 
anti-American”. At home Menon had as many admireis as he 
had enemies. He was one man who could not live without 
intiigne. or act without creating a controversy. 

Three persons now seemed closest to Nehru: his own 
daughter, Indira Gandhi, on whom he piactically doted; Dr 
Radhakrislinan, the philosophei-statesman who had succeeded 

’Tlic sister of Nehru 
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Rjieata Piasad as Piesident, and the lean, dwarhsized fiiend 
of "all seasons”, lal Bahadni Shasti), then Mmistei foi Home 
Afiaiis He once lefeneii to Im m tams of svze id quality 
as the "Gem Dictionary '7 Years eailiei, when Indiia was 
cansassed to accept the Piesidentship of the Indian National 
Congiess (in 1959), Kchiu did not encoiiiage the move, paitly 
because of hei delicate health and paitly because he bew 
moie than an) one else what a ‘‘cionn of thorns" the piesident- 
ship could he The inteiests of paiti haimony and smooth 
implementation of politics, howevei, lequued that the person 
elected should he least controieisial and should have his fullest 
confidence His daughtci nas the onh such peison convenient' 
l)^a\ailal)ieatthetimc Aftei she had been elected, he felt 
proud of tk matuie maiuiei in which she had dischaiged hci 
gieaf lespoflsibihties Accoidmg to him, she had biought dis 
ciplme into the Congiess. She had talen many film decisions to 
sticamline the body "She eien caBed me to oidei tivice in the 
A ICC She asked me to sit down and wait my turn in the 
irking Committee,” he said Even though she had been a 
"discover}" to an affectionate fathei, he did not think she had 
fully npened foi raapi ministeiial Imidens "In due couise, 
peihaps*" To Di kdhakisshnan he often tinned foi advice 
and consultation He was closci to him than Kajen Babu If 
things went niong, Kadhaliishnan vns inclined to be nndei 
standing rathei than ciincal He heithei claimed to be a piacti- 
cal politician noi a paity man He neiei gave the impiession 
of being a inal I then felt that if the unexpected happened, 
Neluii uoiild be moie inclined to nominate lal Babadm 
Shascii as successoi than anyone else "Thcte is something 
modest and self effacing about lal Bahadui,” Nehiu had said 
"The more you know him the moie lou like bm ” 

Besides the iiimblings of lelicllion m his own couit, otheis 
who had been jealous of Nchui’s posiiion staited building 
hopes on snatching powci fiom the Congiess during the battle 
of succession Gandhis was still a leiy gieat name But the 
Unknown Gandhi Peace foundation’ siiddcnlv spuitcd into 

MicIigCi’) \ pockl edition English ilirtiomn 
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pioninience It calkd nii "Intcinational Comcntion” to con 
sidei a ban on nuclcai m capons It met in June 1962 It staged 
one of the most solemn laices I ha\e witnessed It traded on 
gieat names and lofty ideals as a facade to a psychological 
daggei-play, hoping that some of the sliaip, pointed, yoidv 
weapons would Int tlicii taigct The taigct was Nehra 

I was one of the sc\cnt\ odd Indian delegates inyited to the 

Convention. The Comention achieved little bc\ond dccidm? to 

& 

send a delegation of '‘thiec”, almost as icpicsentatne of 
woild opinion ns the pioscihial “Thicc Tailois of Toole\'’, to 
plead ^vjth Khnislidiev m Moscow and Kennedi in Washing 
ton, "in the name of iuimanitjf’h to stop fiudiei nudeai tests 
The manner in winch Gandhi's name was bandied about by 
the spcakcis, the patent lack of lealism with which loft\ and 
noble piinciplcs vcic adsocated with blatant iighteousness, 
the solemn manner m which nnpiactical pioposils weie put 
foiwaid, created all atmosphcic of mclodraninric uniealitr with 
an iindcicuircnt of diit\ political intnguc 

The Convention seemed to base olfciccl a common platfoiiu 
to many w'ho had w'oiked togethei m the gieat national strug 
glc, hilt in time had biokcn off into diffeient political camps, 
and had developed diffeient complexes about Kcliiu and his 
govcinincnt Some of tliem had at one time or the othei been 
esteemed colleagues in the Congress. They, unlike the pait]^ 
aspnants in the lace foi succession, seemed concerned inoie 
with “what aftei Neliiu^" Though thev W'Cie men of diffeient 
views and comnctions, c\cn hostile to each othei m the past 
the feeling that Ncliiii had lasted long enoiigli and had domi- 
nated the national scene too long, made them strange bed 
fellows, for the time being 

The session was inaiiginatcd bv Rajcndia Pnsad As Presi 
dent of India, one assiiiiieJ he must have liecn raoie than 
awaie of the mounting liostilitr against India hr China and 
Pakistan And yet the focal point in Ins speech, which was 
otheiwisc leplete with long quotations and iighteoiis inanines, 
^vas that India should set an example and "disaim" iinilateially 
at once to make hei appeal to woild opinion loi "disaima 
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incnt’ cffectne Achaiya Kiipalaiii, a fonnei Congiess Fiesi- 
dent, one of Kehiu’s oldest colleagues, indulged in even moie 
unrealistic heioits Supporting r\a)en Bak, k said, “Mv love, 
therefore, of mtionalism, 01 mv idea of nationalism, is that 
my countiy mav become free, that if need be the vhole coun 
tiy may die, so that the human lace may live " Lord Bertrand 
Unssell had at the time written to ^elml to send a ship to 
Chiistoas Islands where Americans had planned "atomic 
tests", with some people in it No pioposal could have Been 
mme impiacftcil atid patenth unrealistic Rajagopalachaii 
had a jab at Nchiii foi not conceding to Loid Beitiand 
Russell’s request Raising his \oice in righteous indignation, he 
regretted that “oiii Government should not have taken a defi 
mte step We have lost time and it may cicn be said now it is 
too late to do anything" Aliothei old timer hut a younger man 
was faiprakash Naia^an. When Jaiprakash spoke, Nehru 
might well hare said "cl tii Biiitc" He considered the sending 
of a protest ship to nuclear testing areas "still worth gmng 
caieful consideration", and supported unilateral disarmament 
He solemnl} condemned the use of ‘foice’’ h? India m Goa 
Nehru sat through silcntlv and patientlv listening to drese 
and other similar haiangues for st\ long sessions spread over 
three days He had never given so much time to any conven 
tion, nor evei sat through so patientlr Finally he lashed hack 
against these glilr provenders of sham nonviolence "Some of 
us have talked of nonviolence," he said, but sometimes "the 
most violent of men call tlicmselres Gandhian” He went on 
"We forget that the woist violence has been pmctised in tbc 
name of Christ So I hare been uondeiing,” be said 
smcasticaOy "whether it was onlr a tomnament of talk for 
three days 01 whether we have achiered anr thing worthwhile " 
In India, he sard, "we have the habit of talking in the Inchest 
terms, hut not acting np to them" To jriofess one thing" and 
to something entuclv opposite “is l^ponis) and cowardice 
It IS a giave danger nothing good can come from people 
tviio are ahaid, who aie cowards, 01 from then kind of non 
'toience Speaking foi myself" he said, "I piefei anv 
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amount of violence to that type of thing." A<J(]iessing those 
aiound him at the speakers' table, he said, "'But the fact js 
tliat nuclear bombs aie all the time being planted in our minds 
and hearts " It is “the daggei and tlie sivoid, the evil in our 
heaits, the violence in oui hearts which comes ouf with 
everything we do." 

Far from feeling initated, Nehru for the Hist time in many 
ycajs was in an impish mood. He sat thiough thice days of 
righteous bunkum, partly to meet the challenge implicit in 
this vocal touinamenf, and paitly as an exeicisc m physical 
endiuance. Behind all this lay the shadow of “succession". 
Rajen Babii, who sought physical aid to be lifted to the plat- 
form, was laid up with asthma after the inauguiation, Other 
icadcis disappeared at intervals for a siestn oi rest. A couple 
of them dozed off even in tbeii seats, Nehru sat thiough, and— 
what he had never done befoie—paitiapated in every meal 
airanged for the delegates. On the last day, after dinner, he 
joined the delegates to witness rivo hlms, one Bnlish and one 
Japanese, on the atom bomb, at Rashtiapati Bhavan Quite a 
few of those nspiiing for succession inside and outside the 
paity were present Tlie films ended near midnight When the 
lights went on, I saw the Fume Minister and his daughtei 
sitting at the icar. Half a dozen of the tned audience weie 
asleep Most others had disappeared after the fiisf mfeml. I 
went up to him and said, “As a feat of endmance at was 
maivellous, but don’t you think )mu have been needlessly 
stiaining youiself." He confessed to a feeling of fatigue, but 
buisting into a big laugh and pointing to one oi rivo who weic 
still asleep, said, “They aie the anssvei to ‘Aftei Nehm Who?'. 
The (juestion now is who out of these will be theie when the 
time comes,” 

While Nehra had legained his self-confidence, what pei- 
tuihed him was not as to who would succeed him when the 
time came, but as to how many of the pioblems, mtemal oi 
externnl, that weie gatheiing around him like davk clouds 
on the national horizon he could solve while he was still 
alive, Nehiu could almost have said what Kennedy, with less 
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forebodiiig oi tk future, had once lemaiked; “I had plenty 
of problems when I came in, but wait until the fellow who 
Mows me will see wbat he will mhent! ”3 
hlelum leaked now, more than ever before, that the Party 
had progressively become a dead weight around his neck, that 
the moie power he had brought to it, the less scrupulous some 
of the chosen ones had been in exploiting it for personal gam 
and self-aggrandiscment. The taller he had grown, the moie 
had those aionnd him shrunk thiough the years. 

Meanwhile on Octobei ao, 1962, China launched a massive 
attack against India. The politiaans, the services, the people 
weie not only all caught unawaies, but also in a state of utter 
unpiepaiedness India’s whole pohcy towards China had been 
a senes of illusions, hopes and assumptions spread over more 
than ten yeais. It has been said that Nehm was hetoyed by 
Cbou En-lai. In fact, in letiospect, one feels that Nehru was 
betiayed by Nehru. He refused to see what was becoming 
obvious to lesser people, beause he had an exaggerated opinion 
ahak hm cajpuJiy to siinf/.d. diijlamatyiy, whan gms wi 
more guns seemed the obvious answer, 

Cbiang Kai-shek went out of his way to extend a hand of 
friendship to nationahst leaders like Nehru, before independ- 
ence. At the same time it was he who double-aossed and 
authonsed publication of maps which showed Tibet, Nepal, 
Bhutan, Sikkim and laige aieas in Assam and NEFA along 
the Brahmaputia nver as Cliinese terntoiy. Despite later 
Indian protests, Mao Tse-tung never repudiated these maps 01 
these claims In 1950, seeing India embroiled in some of its 
own tioubles, Chmese aimies invaded Tibet, thus forabiy 
estabhshmg claim to Tibet. In a speech^ at the time Nebiu 
emphasised, "Please note that I have used the word ‘suzeiamto’ 
and not 'sovereignty’.” Later, K. M. Pamkkai, the Indian 
^bassador to Pekmg, informed China that the Piime Munster 
had used the woid “soveieigntjr” and not "suzerainty” This 
created a lot of bewildeiment in India. Su Gii^a Shankar Bapai, 

^ Schlennger on Kennedy. 

^December j, 1550, 
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the then Seaetaiy-Gehcial, was the fiist to diaw Nehiu's 
attention to tins egiegious blundei and to its dangcioiis irapli 
cations, in lespect of India's 2,000 miles lolig noithein fiontiei 
SMtli Tibet Instead of conecting the Indian Ambassadoi and 
lepiimanding him foi this gratuitous amcndation, and bold!) 
infoiming the Chinese government as to what the Prune 
Minister had actually said, wlien a daufication was lafei 
sought in Paihament, Nehiu forgot what he said earher and 
nanely tiicd to equate die two expiessions, as if the two tcims 
had all the time seemed to him synonymous “Some aiticism 
has hceii made,” he said lefcning to the Sino Indian Tieat} 
of 1954, “that tins is a lecogmtion of Chinese sovcieignt)^ 
01 ei Tibet I am not awaie of any time duritig the last feii 
hundicd years when Chinese sovcieignty 01, if you like, suze- 
laint)'' was challenged by any outside country ” If China Mas 
soieieign in Tibet, Nclmi did not explain how the Biitish 
Mere able to maintain military contingents with the Dalai 
Lama’s peiraission, and without Chinese assent 01 consent, in 
Yatung and Gsantse How, again, when the Dalai Lama visited 
India twice at the imitation of the Piime Minister, the flags 


of Tibet wcie flown along the routes of his reception Oi why, 
again, he Mas in all respects treated as a Head of State and not 
as the chieftain of an autonomous tciiitoiy 
If India had been weak in conceding Chinese "sovcieignty 
so easily, India M'as moie than careless in concluding the Smo 
Indian treaty of 1954 In ceding Tibet to Chim it should at 
least base made it a precondition that Chilia accept the con 
\cntional and hithcito iindiS|)Utcd boundarj^ between India and 
Tibet China then would ha\c gladly asjiecd to substantial 
concessions, and to a clcaici and moie effective demarcation 
China at the time mms undei mtcinafional pressmes m the 
East, was basing serious economic difficulties at home, and 
Mas fast losing flie fiiendsiup of Russia Besides, it was badl) 
in need of Indian goodivill to ichabditate itself as a peace- 
losing conntiy in the eyes of othei Asiatic and Aflican 
countiies Above all, for the Inst time, it was getting undei 
India’s impiematui the undisputed gift of a tlimly inhabited 
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terntory as large as the whole of South-East Asia put together. 
Krishna Menon and Panikkai, the chief fonnulators of the 
China policy at the time, were the two most well-informed 
persons in the Government, They, more than anyone else, knew 
what a gift India was making. They also knew that for cen- 
turies the boundaries hetweea India and Tibet had remained 
conventional, and at best loosely defined. For more than two 
thousand years India and Tibet had lived in peace and in a 
spint of good neighbourliness, with only a few police posts 
here and there to regulate the incoming and outgoing of 
caiavans on the fiontiers. To have suddenly sunendeied such 
a douhtfully demarcated buffei area to the sovereign control of 
an evpansiomst mihtaristic regime, whose predecessor govern- 
ment had even laid claims to vast areas of Indian temtoiy, was 
a fatal, inexcusable blunder, if it was not also an act of Infantile 
carelessness. 

Soon after China's invasion of Tibet, the Chinese started 
building a road through Indian territory connecting Sinldang 
rvith Tibet. They bad no direct load-link with Tibet. A major 
roadway through such difficult tenain as the Himalayas, 
passing though long tunnels, over bridges, piedpices and 
difficult viaducts and culverts, lidiig from three to fifteen 
thousand feet, even in advanced countries would have been a 
gigantic venture, In the case of China it involved thousands 
of labourers aU along the route working day and night. And 
yet Indian espionage remained Mind for thee years India 
bew nothing about this highway till in 1958 a small party 
was sent ' to find out the facts. Actually the fiist alert came 
from China itself when one of the Peking newspapers pioudly 
announced that a highway connecting Sinkiang with Lhasa 
in Tibet had been constructed in thee years, and claimed it 
as 3 unicpie feat of engineering. Even after this disclosure, India 
remained silent, hoping, said Nehra, “that it might he easier 
for us to deal with the Chinese Government without too much 
publicity for this incident." 

I had occasion to meet Chou En-lai in 1956. By a curious 
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comcidsncc he 3Dd the hvo Lsnissj^ who were slso visitiiig 
India but weie supposed to have left Delhi, met in the same 
party.O Talking to Chou En-Iai, I made a few pleasant ohser- 
vations, as is conventional in such parties, and hoped to move 
on. But both to my surprise and emban-assment, the Chinese 
Foreign Minister went on prolonging the conversation, chang- 
ing from one innocent topic to the other. Soon I saw the t^vo 
Lamas standing behind him, and the Prime Minister waiting 
to break into the convcKation. I moved away to the host, the 
Ambassador of Nepal. I found Chou also moving up to the 
host and engaging in a long conveisation. Clearly he was 
avoiding a meeting with the Dalai Lama. Although he main- 
tained a calm, smiling, cheerful demeanour, one could notice 
that his large dark eyes, unusual for a Chinese, looked figura- 
tively like burning coals. In the course of my contacts Mth 
hundreds of national and international peisonalities, I could 
not lecollect anyone who could cover his angei with such a 
convincing smile. I found later that he did not expect to see 
the D^lai Lama at the par^. He now threatened not to attend 
a banquet the same night in his honour if the Lamas were 
present. The Lamas were entertained that night hy another 
Ambassador. For any good judge of human hehawour it should 
not have been difficult to see through the dual personality of 
Chou En-lai. He seemed to be perennially wearing a mask. 

During this visit, according to Nehru, Chou En-lai had 
assured him that China "would lespect the autonomy of 
Tibet”. A year later the forces of "liberation" were let loose 
on Tibet by China. It was a mirade that the Dalai Lama 
escaped unharmed, followed by thousands of refugees, and took 
asylum in India. At this very time, shocking reports were 
received of Chinese mditaiy intrusions into Indian territory 
hut weic kept a secret. 

Nehru now realized that he had been fooled by Cbou En-lai, 
that before signing the Sino-Indian Treaty lecognismg Chinese 

® Dalai and Fancham 

'The Dalai Lama’s plane developed engine trouble, and be bad to return, 
to Dellii, 
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control of Tibet, he should have at the same tune insisted on 
a deal acceptance and even demarcation of the erstwhile boun- 
dary between India and Tibet. According to Inm Chou En-lai 
had said {in 1956) that "they had agieed to recognise the 
McMahon line in so far as the Burmese fiontier was concerned 
and the Sino-Indian frontier was concerned. That would tale 


■caie of the whole of the McMahon line”. He said further, 
"When I heard it, I wanted to be quite sure that I had not 
musundeistood him. Therefoie I went haclt to the subject three 
times and made him repeat it And because the mattei was of 
such impoitance to me, I put it down in ivriting when I came 
away.” A shiewd person like Nehru should have realized that 
the woids spoken hy politicians have no value, and that China 
most of all had treated even solemn-wiitten commitments as 


scraps of paper! A seasoned diplomat himself, he should have 
obtained these assuiances in wilting, if they could not be made 
part of a solemn treaty. 

Having occupied u,ooo miles of Indian territory, Chou 
Tn-Iai airived in New Delhi in i960, to inqmie, as it were, 
what all the commotion Nehm had created was about. He 
looked calm, and even seemed offended at the "misbehaviour” 


of some of the Indian pickets who had challenged the right of 
Chinese soldiers to establish posts in what China considered 
within “its own boundaries”. At a Piess conference, he felt 
surprised at the talk about "aggression”. No one, he said, even 
till the day previous, and not at least the Prime Minister, had 
talked of any “aggression”. He solemnly denied that he had 
■ever accepted the McMahon line as the boundary heUveen 
India, Tibet and China China, he innocently pleaded, was all 
the time trying to act like a good neighbour, always wiUing to 
insider any teiiitorial dispute in a spirit of hrotheily accommo- 
Mon. He then suggested Mith fox-like cunning that since 
theie now existed a line of "actual control” between tbe two 
OTnte, pending "settlement of the boundary question 
through discussions”, let both sides keep to this line of control 
Purtheimore, during this peiiod, he said, both sid^ should 
^top patrolimg all sectors of the boundary. 
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To tins last suggestion, Nehiu said, he had agiecd. We 
all surprised! As regards his repudiation of aggression, Nei 
plaintively lemarkcd, "I had repeatedly refened to someth 
having been done rvhich should be undone." This seemei 
most passive ivay of protesting against what in many offi 
notes had been chaiacterised as wanton intioision and na 
aggression. To Nehru’s complaint that "they had enteiei 
laige area of our territory”, Chon En-lai brazenly said t 
"they had always been there”. This soft, pliant, almost cow. 
ly attitude in the presence of Chou En-lai was in depress 
contiast to the bristling sense of outrage India had expies 
only a few months eailier at the attitude of China. Speak 
about a letter received by him from Chou En-Iai,'^ Nehm s. 
“There can be no mediation, conciliation or aibitration ab 
the demands of the Chinese foi large chunks of our terrih 
It is fantastic and absurd for them to base their demand 
what happened in past centuries.” He acaised the Chir 
leaders of “the pride and anogance of might”. "I have a f 
ing”, he said, "that )ust as there is a certain paianoia in ii 
viduals, sometimes there is a paianoia in nations. . . .It is 
the yard of territory that counts, but it makes a great dea 
difference if that is done in an insulting aggressive, offens 
violent manner. . . 

When asked why government was not taking stior 
action, and only exchanging notes, Nehru replied, “One ta 
strong action when all other actions aie precluded, and i 
wlien one is prepared for strong action.” This was the crui 
the whole situation. India at this time, alone &nd unaided, 
perhaps signally unprepared for strong action. In fact, dm 
all these years of mounting hostility, India had not e 
thought of stiong action. Worse! Even though India was 
of the accepted leaders of the iinaligned countries, was a fii 
of Russia and a friend of the United States, and had a dist 
tive place m the Commonwealth, in its dispute srith Chin, 
stood pathetically isolated. Most of the unaligued coulif 
and some of the Communist countiies weie not prepared 

Uok Sablia, Sqjtembcr 12, 1959 
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ofend China. Some influenced by Chinese piopaganda eTen 
believed that India, not China, was behaving like an expan- 
aolust. The antagonism between Russia and China was inaeas- 
ing. But Russia was still debating whethei to appease China or 
to confront it. England and fiance weie smarting undei India’s 
tirade against their action in Suez. Dulles had died. America 
was now keen about building a close intimate relationship with 
India. But Tlehiu had accepted the proflered hand of Kennedy 
with “a cold sweat”. Among several nations in the Pacific and 
South-East Asia, theie was both a mounting fear of and 
hostdity towards China, Instead of befriending them, India had 
castigated them in the past as puppets of NATO. Now that 
India was in trouble, they looked askance, 

Internally, India had slipped from strength to weakness. 
The Third Five Year Plan had run into diflioilties, Foreign 
exchange lesomces had seriously dwindled. The food situation 
was becoming more and more grim. Allegations of graft and 
corruption against ministers and offiaals were on the increase. 
The admimstiation had become clogged at various levels. The 
defence services which had hitherto preserved a high standaid 
of effiaency, and had maintained certain fine traditions of 
disnpline and dedication to duty, had suddenly been riddled 
with mtngues. China was fully aware of these external set- 
backs to our policy and internal difficulties. It also knew that 
the means of communication between holder points on the 
three-thousand-mile India-Tibet boundary were still of a 
pnmitive chaiacter. In any airprisc achon these points could 
be easily isolated. “It is a territory," Nehru said,® "where not 
even a blade of grass grows.” Eongju, referring to one of posts 
later occupied by the Chinese, said Nehru , 9 "is five days' 
march from a bigger post called Ihnaking. Limaldng, twelve 
ays march fiom the next place”. The last place another five 
days feom the "load head”. 

In July, 1961, the Indian Defence Minister went to Geneva. 
Heie he met the Chinese Defence Minister, Marshall Chen Yi. 

'RajVi.Sabk, September lo, 1959. 

Sabk, August 1959 
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The two defence Mmisteis coidially embiaced and proposed 
each othei's toasts "When someone asled Menon if he had 
read newspaper reports of a massive Chinese concentration on 
India’s frontiers, he dismissed the report with “Menomte” con- 
tempt and lemailed, ‘Tould I he here if such a development 
were likely^" On return from Geneva, when more reports 
appealed about Chinese intrusions into Indian teiiitoiv, Menon 
coinplaccntly assuicd the people that the arms was stiong: 
enough to meet any thicat from China He however felt that 
at the time the danger to India “was moie fioiii Pakistan than 
from China ” Nehru shaied Menon’s coinplacencv On October 
12, hefoie leaving foi Ccvlon on an official visit, Nehru declar- 
ed at Madias that the armv had been instnicted to "throw the 
Chinese out” On October 20 the Chinese did cioss over Thev 
crossed ovei in massiic waves from seveial points along the 
two thousand-mile bolder stietching fiom Ladakh in the Noith 
to Walong in the East To say that India was taken iinawaies 
would be an iindeistateinent India w-as ludely shaken out of a 
deep stiipoi of complacency Few even in the goveinment 
realized what had happened Like human cataracts, the Chinese 
armies began to pom down the mountain iidges, thiough 
vaiious passes, captuiing one post aflei another, thiowing 
bevvildeicd Indian defendeis into confusion “Comrades, fiiends 
and fellow' coimtiymen ” wailed a shocked and disillusioned 
Nehru, a h Maik Anton), to "I must speil to voii about the 
grave situation winch has aiisen on om fiontieis, on account 
of continuing and unabashed aggression by the Chinese 
forces We have to meet a powerful and unscrupulous oppo- 
nent ” He appealed to the citizens to muster strength and 
courage to meet the "menace". 

Be It said to Nehru’s aedit that now when he lealized he 
had been betiayed, he had lost his sense of fear He became 
what he had always been, a man of fearless coinage "We 
have to fight with all om might this menace ” he said, boiling 
With a sense of outiagelt "No self-iespecting country which 

’“On Octobei n 1961 over tlie All Indn Kadio 

"Lok SiWri Novembers lofc 
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loves its freedom and its integrity can possibly submit to tte 
challenge. . . . ¥e accept the challenge in all its consequences " 
Though Nehru still spoke about the virtues of nonahgnmenh 
he took, for once, some lealistic decisions. "In this task,” he 
said, "m defending our frontiers and onr motherland, we have 
sou^t help from all friendly conntnes.” These countries natu- 
ralyinduded, among otheis, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, the Soviet Umon and France. China did not expect 
this of Nehru, the samt of nonahgnment. At this vciy time, 
moie though the logic of cncmnstances than through any 
dehberate choice, anothei deasion was forced upon Nehm. 
Krishna Menon, as Defence Mmister, was made to resign. 

We many thought that the exit of Menon from the 
Cabmet was a painful decision for Nehru, I for one knew that 
it was not. Nehm was feeling for sometime that Menon was 
becoming moie a hahility than an asset Much happened 
durmg the days that followed— a lot to add to oni shame, to 
humble, overpower and disgrace India, and still a lot moie— 
g:and acts of heioism, couuge and dedication to duty, enough 
to restore one's faith in our people's capacity not only to 
defend freedom but also to die for it 


*^0)011 Yi Kid bis own stotj to tell about bis meeting with Menon at 
Geneu Accotcling to Malcolm MacJonald, tlie Britisb Higb Commissioner 
tvho \us in Peking it Uie tune of tbe Chinese invasion, Oiea Yv the mill- 
tati geii'us of Chim told lum that during their talhs in Geneva Krishna 
Menon gave him the imgrcssion that India would be willing to “expbtt! a 
realistic settlement of the border dispute" Chen was hence surprised at the 
later thieatenms speeches of the Prime Minister and Menon 
Menon himself told me after his leygnation that witlnn the inner circle 
around Nehru he had become suddenly unpopular even before the October 
attack Indira Gandhi, the Prime Ministers daughter, and Dr Radhalushiian, 
the President, had been advising Nehru to get nd of Maion They had 
made it impossible for him to see Nehru privately In these days Krishna 
Menon kept a man posted on the roof of his house to watch when the 
Prune Munster felt foi a particular engagement This enabled Knshna 
Mtnon to arrive along with the Prime Minister which gave the impression 
to the people of his still being m the confidence of Nehru Some of us 
Incw uhat ctfort Krishna Menon vvis putting m to keep up appearances 
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Cliinese Retreat : Neliru Dies 


It may not have been as destiuctive as Hitlei’s panzer inroads 
into Poland, France and the countries of Western Europe in 
1939, bat the Chinese invasion of India, was as wanton, as 
unprovoked and as massive.! It lasted exactly thirty-rivo days. 
It started unilaterally, ended in a dictated cease-fire, with the 
withdrawal of Chinese forces to positions of their ow chosing. 
Whatever their teiritorial claims, the Chinese wete detennmed 
to have this showdown wth India at this and no other tune, 
for three vital reasons. They feared that the Dalai Lama who 
had taken asylum in India may mobilise foreign military aid 
for the local Khampas2 who were employmg guerrilla tactics, 
and who with sufficient outside aid could become a formidable 
fifth column within unsettled Tibet. The Chinese had trans- 
ported by air and road a laige, well-tomed, mobile army. The 
maintenance of that army, for a long period, unless supplies 
could be freely available locally, was sure to become a problem, 
if by any chance India in a helhgerant mood cut oS the dis- 
puted Aksai Chin iload .3 

The Chinese saw that Nehru unlike Menon the Defence 
Minister was becoming lestive and suspiaous. He might in 
despair turn to the United States and other countries for imli' 
taiy aid to improve India's defence potential against the 

’ October ro, 1961 

warlike sect in Tibet ^ 

* The only major land route for supplies of food, arms, ammunition an 
troops 
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Chinese. Besides, Menon was losing in populaniy. }ust as they 
^d not know wkt plans the Dalai Lama had to mohilise sup- 
port for the Khampas, they had no means of discovering what 
secret understanding had been leached between Piesident 
Kennedy and Nehru when they met alone-t in the autumn of 
1961 and whether this seaet understanding was to materialise 
in due course, in any large-scale military aid, 01 any guaian- 
fees for joint defence, or something even more effective, to 
contain China. If such a guaiantee. or collusion, meant at any 
time the cuttmg off of the Abai Chin Road, the Chinese felt, 
this would be like cutting off China’s jugular vein. It may even 
involve the loss of Tibet, 

China further felt that even though it had collected a 
formidable force in the plateau of Tibet, it was in a hostile 
country and had to operate in a difficult terrain. If India’s 
patience was exhausted, and if perchance Indian leadership 
changed, or if, in despair, Nehiu though collusive efforts 
■obtained large-scale supplies of modem military equipment 
and an aff armada fiom countnes hostile to China, India may 
become mti'actable. India had vastly gieater trained and un- 
trained human resources to oveiwhelm the isolated Chinese 
force in Tibet. The Chinese had still not outlived the diead of 
a Sikh, Gurkha or Rajput soldier. Keeping these factors in 
wew, the Chinese felt that a mass attack at this time would 
We many purposes. It would overawe the Tibetans, expose 
India’s military weakness, humble India in the eyes of Afro- 
Asians, and frustrate any anticipatory move by the Dalai Lama 
w Indian leaders to seek foreign aid to repel China, 
Autumn was well chosen for the attack, although the weather 
wen at this time permitted no more than sixty days for any 
free movement of troops in regions likely to be hogged by lain, 

and snow. 

The Chinese invasion therefoie was well-timed and caiefully 
P anned. If woids could be any substitute for weapons, Indian 
leaders were not wanting. Soon after the massive intrusions 
started they began indulging in wild outbursts of oiatoiy, as 

Knsiina Mcaon had been kept out of the talks 
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if theieby they could repel the Chinese. Kushna Menoii, who 
had earlier attempted appeasement and had toasted the Chinese 
Defence Minister- m Geneva, now declared that "India would 
fight the Chinese to the last man and last gun". As one mili* 
taiy reverse followed another, annoyance and complacency 
gave place to biavado. In imitation of Churchill, Menon. 
declared, "If we have to fall back, w will fall back, but still 
we svill continue to fight." Menibeis of Parliament like 
Kripalani and leading politicians like Rajaji, who had earlier 
urged India to undeitake unilateiial disaimament, who bad 
considered die building up of a huge army as nn-Gandhian, 
now turned their guns against die Government, accusing it of 
unpieparedncss, and of cowlowing to the Chinese. 

The first part of the Chinese invasion stai ted on the morn- 
ing of October 22, and abated on the 1st of Novembei. The 
Chinese occupied "threatening positions at points of strategic 
advantage all ovci the Indian fiontiei". At this stase, to con- 
found India's fiicnds, die Chinese offeicd to “withdraw- 20 
kilometers behind the line of actual contiol". Nelim spurned 
the offer with dignified contempt. He demanded that if the 
Chinese meant peace, they should go back to the boundaiy 
‘ obtaining prior to September S, when then aggression had fiist 
commenced. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese had been piepaiing for theii next 
aggiessive thrust which m cunninc, sinpiise and strateg)- was 
a match even foi some of Romniel’s peifoimances in ^oild 
War If. Instead of concentiating India's mam fighting stiength 
in the lower reaches, wheie logistics svould have been against 
the Chinese, and the terrain very much in favoui of the Indian 
forces enabling them to employ tanks and heavy armour, a 
politico-military decision was taken to concentiate a large 
militar}’’ foice and hcavi'' eguipment at Se la, which stood foim 
thoiisand feet above. The Indian position m Se la seemed 
manifestly unassailable to “expeits", because even if the- 
Chinese captured Tawang tlie\ wmukl have to fare a thousand- 
feet diop to icach Sc La exposing themselves to a seveie 
artilkiyr bairage. 
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These experts however had miscalculated Se La’s impreg- 
nalility. They also completely misjudged Chinese capaaty foi 
iiapiovisation. It was then presumption that unless the 
Chinese constructed a road into NEFA, which might take 
months, they could not bring heavy equipment beyond Buini 
La. In the absence of heaiy equipment, the Indian aimy, flora, 
its strategic position in Se La, could overpowei the Chinese 
even though superior m numbers. 

Indian Intelligence faded as completely as the ex'perts. The 
Chinese by-passed the trich' tenam between Tawang and 
Se [a. They impiovised a loute thiough the iowei ranges, 
completmg it smieptitiously m fifteen days. They attacked 
Mian foices from the leai, thiowing the entue holding foice 
in utter confusion. They captured both Bomdi La and Se La. 

The Indian aimy, outnumbeied and outmanoeuvred, was 
routed before staging even a letreat. Those who did not fall in 
enemy hands took to the jungles, and with great difficulty' 
reached places of safet}^ 

On Novemhei 19 after the tiagsc fall of Bom La and Se La, 
Nehm, m his second majoi bioadcast to the nation, asked his 
people not to be dismayed at the initial successes of the 
Chinese "This IS wai,” he said in a bold, challenging voice, 
and in a war successes come and failuics come also. . . .Ve 
shall see this matter to the end; the end will have to he a vic- 
torjf for India.” Aftei expiessing his grateful thanks to coiin- 
tries hke the U.S.A. and die U.K which had sent expeditious 
help, he said, "Ve shah lequire more help. . . because it is a 
matter of survival for us ” 

One wished Nehru had spoken and acted like this when the 
Chinese after overrunning Tibet (in 1951) had foicihly cut 
through 11,000 square miles of Indian tenitory to build the 
Aksai Chin highway. Bv then Chinese intentions had become 
deal, Later, with Kennedy presiding in the White House, if 
Nehru had made such a call, Cbna would have desisted fiom 
•'ggression. Even if China did for any mad leasou 01 other 
uivade India, the Indian forces with modem equipment, sup- 
ported bv an air armada, could have not only overpowered the 
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Chinese, hut would have even made their position in Tibet 
■difficult. 

Tiiree days after the speech, even though India’s rich ol 
fields lay at their feet, and the deserted city of Tezpur offering 
free entry into the Biahmputia Valley and Assam lay practi- 
cally undefended and partly deserted, the Chinese declared a 
•cease-fire and heat a hurried retreat to chosen strategic posi- 
tions. Tliey carried \vith them, apait fiom weapons and sup- 
phes, ever) thing that they could, to supplement their depleted 
resources. They removed doors and windows, took away 
latchenware, sanitary ware, even commodes and service pots, 
{pipes, girdeis and beams, as a part of their booty. 

Theie has been a lot of mud-sIinging between gencials and 
politirians, since this disaster Tlforts have been made to find 
scapegoats responsible for failures and blunders which led tc 
this grave tragedy. Very few among politirians mthin and 
without parliament, incspective of parties, showed at any tiniE 
the necessary concern for India’s secuiity and a fuller aware 
•ness of Chinese designs on Indian territory. While the Govern 
lucnt was loudly aitirised on different occasions, China wai 
treated moie as a political W'eapon to attack Nehm and he 
•Government, rather than as a real and dangerous enemy. 
Until the time Nehru decided to cast off all mhibifions, and to 
go all out for foreign aid, he and all those in supreme authority 
had hlundeied diplomatically, admmistiatively and mihtanly. 
Krishna Menon had perhaps blundered the most, both on the 
■diplomatic and the defence front. He was rightly made a 
scapegoat for these joint blunders, and thrown out of the 
‘Central Cabinet, General Thapar, the Chief of Stafii, and 
Lieutenant-General Kaiil, a young, inexperienced but enthu- 
siastic officer, weie also made scapegoats for the aimy reveises. 
Except a few generals who got cold feet in an unforeseen 
situation, it was more a question of unpreparedness than indi- 
vidual hlundeis that accounted for the military disasters. Even 
for these the poh'tidans weie to blame more than any set of 
military men. At the eleventh hour the Government took 
amateurish railitar)' decisions over the heads of experienced 
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army Commanders, 5 thereby adding to the confusion that the 
Chinese by their surprise tactics had already created. 

Reacting to the courage and heioism of the Aimy, men, 
women and children all over the countiy soon lose as one man 
behind the Jowans and Nehru. People from all walks of hfe— 
fanners, labomers, workmen and aty folk— showed rare 
enthusiasm for doing something, anything, foi the defence of 
the country, and to keep up the momk and spmt of the 
J(UV(ins at the front. Since units of the improvised 4 th infantry 
division under Gen. Kaul had to he rushed up to the chilly 
snow-peaks of NEFA from the plains in summer outfit, a call 
was sent round for blankets, ssveaters, puHoveis, windcheaters, 
etc. Blankets and quilts came in their thousands fiom aties 
and villages al over the countiy. While most ssveaters and' 
pullovers Mowed a standard size and’pattein. one did come 
aaoss many which enthusiastic village women had woven: 
sometimes hig enough to fit a heer hanel, and sometimes so 
small that even a teenager would have to squeeze into. But 
behind them was the effort and devotion of common people. 

A call was sent to mdWnse and train Viome guards, cml 
defence personnel, nurses, fire-fighters, etc. Thousands every- 
where enhsted. What was lacking was not enthusiasm hut 
tiaineis. Once the talk of nonviolence had died down, both 
young and old, even women, volunteered to enlist for active 
service, or at least to receive training in the use of fire-arms. 
Several rifle clubs were quickly set up. But it was pathetic 
that the rifle clubs had few rifles and no ammunition. 

The Chinese waged war, not only with weapons, but also 
through a higHy specialised propaganda machinerjn They had 
powerful radio stations working night and day on the Indian 
border, employing every method to undermine the miaU of 
our troops and confuse the civilian population. Even though 
the Indian radio system was no less well equipped, very litde 
serious or intelligent effort w'as made to counter the Chinese 

*Men like Generals Timniay^'a, Thoiat, Kniwant Smgli, Dnbe and 3 few 
Here had not only an excellent Sgliting record, but knew tbe NEFA Kgion 
inhmatcly. They were available, but were not even senoiisly consulted. 
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propaganda. Even the patriotic songs that were impiovised m 
a hurry seemed infantile. 

No convmring explanation has ^fet been forthcoming for the 
Tinilateral declaration of cease-fire by the Chinese on Novemhei 
22 . The question still remains unanswered as to why, haring 
advanced so easily and so far, tlie Chinese suddenly decided 
to retreat to their original strongholds with lightening rapidity. 
If such a dramatic move was not aheady pre-planned, thra 
it should seem that several factors influenced the Chinese 
decision. They realized that their high-powcied piopaganda 
machineiy had utterly failed in teiioiising the people oi m 
lending stiength to a possible fifth column that they expected 
would actively mobilize itself aiound extreme Conimimist 
supporters m India. Tliey also realized that, after the first 
stunning impact, the foui bundled and fifty million people of 
India, by and large, had been roused to a sense of danger, and 
with the spirit of "do or die" which tsvo decades ago had 
inspired them to face the bullets and the bayonets of the 
Bistish, 'Whlk they gamed seme easy atid spectoUv miltoxy 
■successes, they were still uncertain >\'hcther some of the with- 
drawals were not part of a bigger strategy to draw them fur- 
ther from their supply lines, befoic engaging them in a major 
•encounter near the plains. Added to this was the fear that in 
ti few days heavy seasonal rains and snow in the higher alti- 
tudes may not only cut off supplies but make even retieat 
difficult. Above all, they saw that, in lesponse to Nehiu's 
appeal, foreign militaiy aid had started pouring in. The nature 
and quantity^ of this they had no means to assess. Thev knew 
full well that India was not short of trained man-power, but 
only of sophisticated modern equipment. According to one 
report Kennedy had already aleited the Pacific fleet, and one of 
the aircraft carriers was reported within easy reach of Calcutta. 
The Chinese had not commissioned their own Air Force. Nor 
had India. But the Chinese with their bases in unsettled if not 
hostile Tibet, with the Aksai Chin route vulneiable to air 
damage, were moic afraid of air operations than India. Before 
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sucli operations started with Amencan help, they deaded to 
setara to zones of safety. 

Nehru’s cntics nghtly accused him and his top collea- 
-aues of diplomatic, political and military blundeis m deahng 
■with Chma, of chosing square pegs to hll round holes and for 
imposing amateurish deasions thiough incompetent faiountes, 
m the final stage of the disaster, his personality once again 
emerged, grand, lustious and mspinng In this dark, bemider* 
ing hour of defeat, he saw his whole concept of Pniich Shoe! 
turn into an illusion He rose to giant heights of leadership ^ 
On the diplomatic fiont, he soon got Aho Asian countries 
woifang on ceasefire pioposals moie m accoid with India’s 
psition 'These India accepted China did not In the capitals 
of the woild there was now bettei appreciation of India’s posi- 
tion, and even in Moscow offiaal s^'mpathies weie moie ivith 
India than with China. 

Nehru also diiected his efforts, towards mending the fences 
at home The vacancy aeated by Menon was filled by 
Y B Chavan, a younger, moie realistic and practical minded 
■piihtiaan Chavan suffered from no “isms” Unbke Menon he 
had no complexes, allergies or inhibitions He never allowed 
his confidence to express itself in anogance As a very young 
man he had entered the Congress in the late 'thirties, and had 
organised some of the many spectacular underground activities 
in the 1942 movement, at great personal risk He was a 
Mahratta by birth, Uanng hack his ancestiy to the maitial 
traditions of Shivap As Chief Ministei of Bombay he had 
■shown great administiabve tact and talent, and had built up a 


® Nehru evpicssed special ippteaatori fot tlie piotupt tesuonse ks appeal 
tor ciilitary and other assistance had recaved froin the United States and 
Great Britain As regards the United States (article ' Changing Ind.a m 
hoteigii Alars hy Nehru, Ness Yorh April 1563) Nck'U said "Indo- 
^etican relations have never been so dose and cordial as they have heen 
Tiow The deep sjmpathy and support received from the United States in 
iBcchng the Chinese aggression his created a neilth o! good feeling and 
^part from that there is mudi m common hehieen us on essentials 
resident Kennedy s vision of a world of free and dependent nations, freely 
■roopeiahng so as to hnng about a worldwide ^tem of interdependence^ 
entirely in accord ■with our own ideas * 
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fine reputation for effidency. Robust in physique, a man of 
action and relying Jess on spccclies, lealistic and piacticafi 
Chavan was in all respects diffeient fiom Menon. Chavan, in 
complete reversal of Menon’s policy, left militaiy matteK m 
the hands of experts and piomotions to considerations of menL 
Geneial Chaudhuri who had eaiher distinguished himself in 
the Hyderabad Police action, and in the conquest of Goa, took 
over as Chief of the Army Staff. 

Realising that time was running out, and that his physical 
capadties could not stand up to the piohlems that weie gather- 
ing aiound hmi, Nehru tried to cicate an inner core of asso- 
aates around Lai Bahadur Shastri, who could take over some of 
the lesponsihilities during his life-time, and could lend to his 
policies contihuit)^ if the woist happened. He saw that while 
the piohlems were Heiculcan, he no longer had a giant’s 
stiength. His mood could best he summed up in the vases of 
Kobeit' Frost he had copied and kept by his bedside: 

Tlic woods arc lovely dm It (iiid deep 
Blit I iim pi onuses to keep. 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go bcfoic f sleep. 

If Nehru had lived anothei few years, he would perhaps 
have pulled a lot of his own "chestnuts from the fire”. His 
mind was now working in the right diiection. 

I was in Bangalore sitting in a Newspapei office when the 
nevs first came that Nehru svas seriously jJI. Then followed the 
tragic report that Nehru was dead.* I left in a special plane 
rallying Chief Ministers and other VIPs foi Noith India. 
Thiough thick clouds, lightning, thunder and gales, we piacti* 
cally humped our way, reaching Dellii hcfoie midnight. Des- 
pite pouring lain, a few thousand dienched men and women 
stood m an endless queue to pay then last homage to the great 
hero.8 Buned under maunds and mannds of roses, leis of marl* 

’’This happened on the zjth of May, 19(14 

® After I ]iad been held up an hour in tlie queue, someone recognised 
me and took mo through a side entrance to where the body lay. 
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golds and jasmines, his face seiene, his ejes closed, lay in 
eternal lest the man who had suffered many, many years of 
imprisonment himself to make India free, who foi more than 
two decades had waged a war to his last breath, against 
poverty, ignorance and human inequalities, and on behalf of 
peace, international understanding and the settingup of a 
vorld ordei based on justice and fiiendly co existence. Like all 
great men who think and act ahead of their times, he failed 
111 eradicating poverty and ignoiance among his own people. 
He failed in insuring peace thiough the diplomacy of good 
neighhouihness. But the seeds he had sown weie bound to 
lead India along the path of gieatness and the woild away 
from wai and strife and towaids peace and understanding. 

Next day millions lined the route, and hundreds of thou- 
sands with tear-biiinmed eyes watched the smoke use out of 
the funeral pyie and waft away, lilre a cloud of many dieams, 
along the silent course of the eteinal Yamuna. As we returned, 
the question was uppeimost on etmrymne's bps' Who now 
after Nehru? 
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Adventures of “Nanhe” 


Nrtnbi had come from Benares by ferry to the opposite bank 
of the holy Ganges to svitness a big religious festival. It had 
attracted thousands of pilgrims, Yogis and Sodliiis from all over 
the country. This was the first big festival Nmilic had visited 
\vithout being chaperoned by members of his family, The few 
coppers he had saved out of a token pocket money he received 
from his uncle2 had soon been spent. When the time Gmc for 
the party to return to Benares, Nmilic felt worried. He had no 
money to pay for the ferry. He did not wish to borrow. To 
confess his predicament would have been humihatmg. While 
the party was moving to the boat, Nonbe disappeaied into the 
milling aowd. After a vain search, the comrades left. As 
Nfltilic stood by the Ganges bank, the sun was setting, the 
moon was up. Temple bells were chiming.s Nun he bundled his 
clothes on his head and jumped into the cool deep waters of 
the holy river. Through superhuman effort he swam through 
to the other bank. Nanhe was duly spanked for givmg an 
anxious hour to the family. No one appi eclated the reasons 
which had compelled him to nsk his life, or the resolve and 
endurance he had shown in tabng that risk. None around 
him at the time realised that the lean, dwaiUsh, chubby-faced, 
angel-eyed Nunhe, whose people could hardly afford sending 


* A pet time meaning 'Tiny". 

wlioTTi lie lived after the death of his father, 
'Cremation hanks on the Ganges, 
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him to school, would one day be chosen the Prune Minister of 
India. 

Within a few minutes after Nehru’s death, Gulzari Lai 
Nanda, the Home Minister, was sworn m as Piime Minister. 
But even before the sandalwood flames to which Nchm’s body 
had been cast, had died out, the succession had become a suh- 
|ect of intrigue, horse-tiadmg and sordid diplomacy. Should the 
new Fnme Minister be from the Noith or the South, the East 
01 the West? Should he he from the left or the right, or just 
dead centie? Should he lepresent "new blood” or the "old 
guaid"? Should he he a Gandhian or a Nchruite? These were 
a tew of the many questions that succession posed. 

Initially the leftists wanted Nanda with his Trade Union 
backgiound. The rightists rallied around Morarji Desai, who 
combined some demonstrable Gandhian austerities, with the 
fiimness and executive drive of Vallahhhliai Patel. Tor a tone 
jagjivan Ram, the leader of the depressed classes, insisted, in 
the name of all the Haiijans, on being chosen.^ With Vallabh* 
bhai, Rajendra Prasad, Azad, Pant and Nehru dead, the "High 
Command” ceased to exist. Its place was now tahen hy the 
'Vdicate” consisting of S. K. Patil, Atulya Ghosh, D. P, 
Mishia, etc. The "Syndicate” staited talcing a hand in the nego- 
tiations. Practically all the Chief Ministers who h.id come for 
the funeial decided to stay over till the succession was finally 
settled. Pflv a time it seemed a straight contest between "left” 
and "right”, between Gulzari Lai Nanda and Morai'ji Desai, 
both hailing from Guiaiat, As a compiomise candidate some 
even suggested the name of Indira Gandhi. It was Kamaraj, 
the realistic Congiess President, who decided that, all things 

tOQsideied, the fittest person to step into Nehru's shoes would 
be the quiet, unassuming, diligent Lai Bahadur Shastri 
(iVonbh Even Leftists woihcd up last moment alignments 
tvitn Moiarji Desai, considering Lai Bahadur not tall enough, 
w big enough, for "Nehru’s shoes”, Pmally, Lai Bahadur and 
Moral’)! weie the only two senous candidates left in the field. 
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Then some of the influential Chief Ministers took a hani 
Chavan, the Defence Minister, ictuined from the United States 
and tilted the scales in favour of Lai Bahadur. The syndicate 
joined Kamaraj. By a piocess of “consensus", Lai Bahadur was 
chosen to succeed Nehru. 

I had often met Lai Bahadui during the time he was working 
in the Servants of the People SocietyS when he was Secretaiy 
of the Congress, and later when he was Ministei in the Central 
Cabmet. He impressed me deeply but never conveyed the 
impiession of being “impoitant”. He had moic than nine yeais 
of imprisonment to his credit. He had a recoid of two decades 
of dedicated seivicc to his people m different spheres, Yet he 
was modest and unassuming Wljen ]ie was holding a minis- 
terial post,(i he preferred to travel incognito. On one occasion 
a large crowd of admirers was waiting to receive him at the 
Agra Railway Station. Lai Bahadui quietly alighted from the 
tram and tried to get out by the Thiid Class exit. An officious 
Police Officer stopped him, saying, “No one can get out till the 
foiicc iViinisfer has M." Someone puffea’ up the Officer, say- 
ing, “But he is the FoHce Minister," Still in doubt, and feelmg 
it was a leg-pull, the officer icmarked, “/no, jno,"’ this httle 
man can’t be our Police Mimstei.S 
After leaving the Kashi VidyapitlijS Lai Bahadur became a 
life member of the Seivants of the People Sonet}'. He took the 
“Shastif ' diploma in Philosophy. His academic achievements 
were modest, but he soon qualified in tlie rich field of cxpenence. 
Whether in prison oi outside, he lived the life of a common 

® After closing the libk School of Politics, Lajpat Pai founded the Ser- 
vants of the People Soaety Uns was patterned on the ''Servants of India 
Society" started at Poona a decade earlier by Gokhalc life memhers of the 
Soaety were paid an honorarium, to meet their own and family expenses 
Tliey were pledged to dedicate their entire life to the sendee of the people 
If at any time called upon to accept political or other office, they were ex- 
pected to return to the Society any sums received by tbem over and 
above such reasonable expenditure they had to incur m office 
Minister for Horae Affairs and Police in the United Provinces. 

'Tell this to the Marines 

®D R Mankebr, Mudiir, p 6}. 

® A national institute started by those who had left their colleges 
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jnan, feeling the pinch of a common man's needs, not )ust 
{omraiserataig hke some other leaders with poveity.ltt He lead 
a lot when opportunity offered, worked a lot without thinking 
nf recompense. He observed and expenenced a lot of the life of 
his backwaid people. 

Taking into consideration all the circumstances at the time, 
I for one was stili indmed to prefer Moraiji Desai, despite all 
his fads. One fdt at the time that what the country needed 
was a strong man. Apart from being confionted with trvo 
enemies, India was faced with many difficult domestic prob- 
lems, political as well as economic. These needed courage, firm- 
ness and resomcefulness • ([uahties which one associated with 
Morarji Desai, hut of which the quiet, unassuming Lai Bahadur 
had not given any demonstiable proof, 

As a patnot, it was true he had shown great courage, and 
had not quailed at any physical nsk 01 sacnfice. As a Minister 
he had shown commendable tact, resomcefulness and adminis- 
trative abiht)'. But he had all along served as an understudy. 
If It camt to fern, n mr, it dcwhiful if k 

■could meet the challcnge,ti Moiaip on the other hand had 
built up a good reputation as Chief Minister of Bombay, and 
later on as Munster of Commerce and Finance. My fears were 
shared by many others. I was not surprised when at his first 
Press Conference, Lai Bahadur was exposed to rather rude and 
disparaging questions, both peisonal and legaidmg the Party. 
He cut a sorry figuie, He even felt nutated. Later on the Press 
Md a reception in his honour. The manner in which he mixed 
■'iVith Pressmen, the informality of his approach, soon created 
around him an aura of affability. When I casually asked him 
he Would like to say a few words, he agreed. None of us 

once remarked, "what it is to live on Us 150 a month.'’ 
About Nanda and Lai Bahadur, some people unthantahly quoted tie 
crsian Proierb which said it makes no diffiscnce if an ass goes and a 
onlev comes Others satirically remarked about the leadership, ‘'Har 
pm bnitlia !«,, M gulsim lya lioga" (Kn owl is 
“ ng on everj' branch, God only knows what will happen to the garden). 

draiiui-giile, avail egiilslwti ciinmar 
iWien cobblers become florists thorns svill be used to tic bouquets). 
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expected a speech. But soon, what started as a brief thanks 
offenng, developed into an infoimal Press Confeience, One 
could see that by his frankness and candoui, his simple duect 
anweis, his suave manner of speech, he had masteied the 
situation and had won over the Indian and the foieign Piess 

As time passed, we of the Press and the people m general 
rcahzed that Lai Bahadur was by far the best man to fill the 
post of Prime Minister at that critical junctuie. He had no 
"isms" about hun. He had no favouiites.is He had no fads. 
His mind neither soaied to the skies, nor was it obsessed by 
preconceived notions or picjudices. He was pliable enough to 
accept advice from any and every qmitei, hut is hen a decision 
had been made, he had the couiage to see it thiough ivitb 
firmness, disregardful of consequences. 

Lai Bahadur as the Home Ministei and now as Prime Mims* 
ter was firm m putting down coniiption m high places. The 
Kamaraj Plan had been a camouflaged purge. But no one knew 
who among those who i clued from public office were the 
"siffiite sheep" and who the "black sheep", "Coimption and 
good government cannot go well logethei," he said, “and if 
one could make an example of some of the tall poppies, the 
lesser types of corniption could be sveeded out by itself." His 
own unimpeachable honcstj^ had also a great efect on reducing 
corruption m high places. Integiit}' from nosv onwaids was 
not taken for gi anted. "It had to be proven," he said, Lai 
Bahadur did not hesitate to call foi proofs T. T. Kiislinama' 
chants whom Nehm had invited to a second tcira as Finance 
Munster found himself suddenly involved m what came 
to he known as the “B,niuin" scandal. Serious charges were 
levelled inside and outside the House. Lai Bahadur felt that 
sufficient piim fucm material w.as available to lustif} an 

'"Wlicn a Communist Member accused liim of hming i "split 
sonality’ in the Lok Siblia he fdt outraged and dcdjicd M 
had a split pcrsonalits I don't beliesc rn saying one thing and doing 
another I have never bclieicd m groupism or groups I belong to no 
group I Into prosincialism and cistcism Most of all I Inte mtngim, and 
have never indulged m intiigue myself" 

'^Wlto had cailter resigned after the Mundlin affair 
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inquiry He mfonned !► T Krisimainaclian accordingly. 
Krishnamachan resigned. 

Lai Bahadur did not get much time to tap talent fiom out- 
side the party. He mostly earned on with the colleagues he 
had inherited except that he asked Indira Gandhi to take up 
"Information and Bioadcastmg” Accoiding to him, out of a 
sense of “loyalty to his erstwhile cbef”. He hoped in due 
course, when he had the time, to go m more foi (juahty and 
mtegnty rather than aeating another party jamboiee from all 
the nitwits who could pull the wires and exert Party pressmes 
svithout strengthening the administration. As an alternative 
he did sometlmig which placed at his disposal a lot of con- 
centrated, expert knowledge to help him to make intelhgent 
dedswns, direct the affairs even of other Ministers, and to 
solve some of the most difficult problems to an extent it would 
not have been otherwise possible Nehru was mostly surround- 
ed by courtiers who took orders, hut dared not give advice; 
who smoothened queeied pitches hut did not oppose or ques- 
tion decisions They felt no responsihihty for wiong decisions, 
noi received credit for offenng the right advice 

Lai Bahadur on the other hand surrounded himself wth a 
few of the best biains in the admmistiative held He not only 
freely consulted these men hut encouraged them to offer expert 
advice on their own. Even in the Cabinet, he heheved in con- 
sultation and full and fiee discussion before decisions wae 
taken In fact he welcomed and encouiaged advice hom all 
quartern "^Tien it came to a decision, he and his expeits had 
the final say 


“As soon as the Prime Minister or the Chief Minister he Mared, was 
satisfied that a primn facie case evsted ajamst a Minister an inouirv hid 
to he ordered at once ’ 


Speaking at tne Jaipur Session of the A,1CC one of Nehru’s close 
party colleagues summed up this complaint m an Urdu couplet-much to 
Mrus innosance Mahairt Tyagi said 'Tail hearers have become your 

™ the faithful 

nd hefnend the treacherous You hare forgotten those iilio offered their 
neam to male }oii the headman 

“His personal secretary, L K Jha avas a distinguished Cambridge 
gnduatc a capable admimstrator and a hne ivriter ° 
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The change from Nehru the giant to lal Bahadui the dwaif 
had been initially a cause of concern to man)' By his iinassum- 
ing simphaty, his candour and integrity, his willingness to 
hold consultations even with the Opposition, his doi\n-to-eaith 
approach to national pioblems, and his courage to enforce 
deasions, Lal Bahadur soon built up for himseli a new image, 
rising to a high stature in the eyes of his people, “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” By the sobei caution with which 
he acted, the conscientious manner in which he dischaiged his 
difficult and oneious responsibilities, Lal Bahadui began to 
more than justify his choice as Pnme Ministei, 

Lal Bahadur concentrated on tliiee iiiajoi sectors of activity— 
clean, efficient administiation, the economic health of the 
country, and defence. By appointing vigilance officers, by 
notifying that promotion henceforth could not be a matter of 
right hut in consideration of merit, and that genuine suspicion 
could be a cause of demotion, if not dismissal, he aeated a 
psychology of discipline which liad hitherto been absent m the 
Secretariat. M Ine cotii fio ^itfe to actuaViy e’nttV ra stm 
corruption in the seiviccs in the shoit time at his disposal. He 
laid down a code for politicians in office, and also set dosvn 
conditions which could call foi oi justify a piobe into puvate 
fortunes. Here again he could not aclneve much although he 
did take some daiing dedsions against influential colleagues, 

In the economic field he set himself seveiely against “gigant- 
ism”. There weie many who wanted a mammoth Foiiith Plan, 
before even the Thud Plan had got out of the doldiums. Lal 
Bahadur mostly concentiated on completion of some of the 
development schemes in hand.78 Discussing economic objec- 
tives, he said, “I feel the couutiy needs a compromise between 
the Gandhian concept of ledudng wants by lenimciation, and 
the Nehru concept of raising the geneial standard of living by 

”To check Using prices, a laige numlwc of fair price shops were opened, 
consumer coopciatives were offeicd incentives, and the prices of sorae ot 
the common needs of the people mcic strictly icgitlatcd 

'®‘‘I do not wish to waste monev on paper plans," he said tn Paritament 
“I w,int petfonnance. Something that we can achieve uith the hinds we 
have to meet the urgent needs of the people 
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inaeasiag the pioducUve capacity of the nation, I believe that 
om aim should he self-ieliance, and the bnilding-up of a self- 
generatmg economy.” “If all the well-to-do,” I remaiked, 
"'accepted youi standard of life as a pattern, there would even 
now be enough and to spare to fight poverty ” ¥ith a twinkle 
m his eyes, he replied, “The life I am now leading is not so 
simple, You have only to see what the State spends on the 
Prime Mmister, It is scandalous t If I had my way a lot of 
'Cxpenditme on hig houses etc. for Mmisteis could be reduced. 
¥e have to set a social patlern consistent with our national 
traditions, And this still could he no socialism either.” 

When Lai Bahadur was preparing to go to the Prime Minis- 
teTs Conference m London, he sought sartona] advice fiom his 
Senetaries. They were unanimous that be should at least wear 
the formal dilmii, cliiiiidflis, conventional socks and shoes, 
etc. dunirg the visit. He still had a rough, pnttui^ long-coat, 
He wore it in real cold weather He asked wliy he should not 
^vear that coat, a kniiflio and dbotie? 'T do not see why I 
should wear an uclilinti and cliiuidms when Gandhpi could 
■visit Buckingham palace in a loin cloth,” he protested, “But 
then, sir, India had not officially adopted a formal national 
dress,” interned one of the Advisers, “Besides, when the 
Queen came to India, you did weai an achknn and cliundars 
at the Piime Minister's banquet.” Lai Bahadni laughed. “That 
IS true,” he said. “My wife got an flclilmi] made and the Fiimc 
Mmistei lent me a pair of clmridais. Wearing it, he insisted, 
was essential.” Aftei an innocent pause he observed, “But you 
do not know what happened? At one stage the waist band got 
so entangled, that I left the party in embanassraent without 
■even an apology I do not want the inadent to be repeated 
2gain, nor have I improved my knowledge as to how waist 
bands should be tied ” When Lai Bahadui visited Moscow, the 
ussian hosts seeing him inadequately covered presented him 
m two top coats He accepted the gift. Next day his seivant 
^vas seen wearing the more costly of the two. 

’’Coarse li and iipvm ivoolkn fakic 
toQsc shut falling to the knees 
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I had heaid gossips say that when Lai Bahadur resigned 
fiODi tlie Cabinet: m response to the Kamaiaj Plan, an astrolo 
ger from Benares had told his \V]ife that whatever maj^ happen^ 
her husband should not lease lo, Moti lal Nehru Place It was 
liely to bnhg him a lot of luck It did happen that while all 
other Ministers who quit the Cabinet shifted to less ostenta 
tious Government bungalows, Lal Bahadur continued to occupy 
his offiaal residence A few month’s later, Nehin suffeied a 
stioke and Lal Bahadur alone out of the ex Ministers was 
invited to letum to the Cabinet as "Minister Without Port- 
folio". He stayed on in “No lo". Later as Piime Munster he 
chose to continue in the same house A neighbounng 
bungalowSl was vacated to serve as an offiaal appendage for 
his personal Seaetanat, and for Vratois lal Bahadur gave a 
broad smile "I do not deny that, like othei Indian ladies, my 
wife might be consulting astrologers But my leasons for stdl 
being in No lo, have nothing to do with astrologers After I 
resigned, I wanted to shift to a sraahci place I could no longer 
affoid the upkeep of tbs house I was offered seieral alter- 
native houses I considered all of them too large foi my needs 
The change bom this large house to a less large bungalow 
would not have meant any economy m exiiendituic Thus a 
few months passed in this search Meanwdiile I could do no 
more than cut down the domestic cxpenditme to a mminm 
Thanks to my wife and the coopeiation of the childien, we 
cut down a lot She did the cooking and we did a lot of the 
domestic washing ourselves Then came the sudden illness of 
the Prime Mmistci, and mv retuin to office Even then my 
search for something smallci and moie compact continued 
Aftei taking office as Piime Mimsfei, f hive had to straesle 
bald wanting to shift to less ostentitious sunornidings In this 
house, many elaborate changes and extensions wcie suggested 
but I disapproved riankly, even most of those that have been 
earned out have been against my washes ” 

“May be," I sard, "some of yoiii colleigucs felt tbit if tbc 
Pnme Minister started on a piogiarame of austeiitr and 

' Ocoip c(! by tbe New Zcilatid High ComraisstoncL 
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simplicity, they may have to follow suit.” “That is peihaps 
true. But sooner or later we who call ouiselves the servants of 
the people, and draw emoluments fiom the public exchequer, 
sviH have to do away with a lot of expensive pomp and show 
omselves. Socialism should begin with the piivileged adopting 
a simple pattern of hfe. In India we can do so, as our necessi- 
ties am easily met. Once those at the top deade to cut dovvn 
their needs, the standard of hvmg of the undei-piivileged will 
automatically lise even hy compaiison.” 

Dming the conversation a liveried team of undeilings 
appeared with a tea tiay, another tiay containing some 
favomite dish of fried potatoes for the Piirae Minister, a thud 
tray with snacb and eatables and still anothei tiay with 
fimts. Befoie placing the tia)s they dusted the table and the 
tea tiays giving us a demonshation of the adage, "too many 
cooks spoil the broth". Pointing at the httei of tiays, dishes, 
snacks, spoons, etc., and the ensemble of livened undeikgs 
who were helping to do everything foi us, even deciding on 
ik qcraiA-ity td xogai m miVRwn skciVi tik-, uW exiupt eafeg 
on our behalf, lal Bahadur said, "All this, for example, has to 
p, One should even make his own tea and seive it.” T asked 
in letuin, leluctantly taking a cold, hadly-fiied snack, tradi- 
tional of the standaids of expensive government cateiing, "It 
has to go, I agree; hut why has it been theie at all, and so 
long?” Lai Bahadur smiled and said, "Although the Bntisb 
and the princes have gone, the new ruleis (officials) have not 
changed their way of life, In the places of authonty, we still 
retain the chotta sahib, hum snliih and the lot snhik^ 
tahty. The top civil servants have adopted gala btmds.^^ some- 
times even in hlmdi, hut they stiuggle haid keeping up to the 
old ways of life, 01 the one they say is laid down in the blue 
00' lefthy the British. Do you know, whenevei I have 
«todosoniethingas'mvscif,Iam told that it would 
involve inoie expelidituie than if I did it as the blucbooks sav, 
ns iiime Mmister’," 

L 1^®!! for CoTcrnots 
'’Tumes 
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Starting as a daik horse, Lai Bahadm soon established his 
daim to national leadership. A few months aftei his appoint- 
ment as Prime Minister, the AICC met at Bangaloie to decide 
who should be the next Congiess Piesidenl. The AICC had 
deaded at [aipur that no Congiess Piesident sliould he elected 
for the second term Kmaiafs tern of two yeais had now 
come to an end. He had ser^’cd the Congress well and selflessly 
through a difiicult and critical peiiod. Kamara] himself was 
willing to he drafted, hut was unwilling to contest. Morarji 
Desai and many others in the Paity, whether on pniiriple or 
for personal reasons, weie opposed to any change in the Jaipui 
resolution. Ironically enough, it wms now the turn of Lai Baha- 
dur to employ liis influence with the part}^ not only to alter 
the Jaipur deasion but also to unanimously le-elect Kamara) as 
Congress President foi the second term. 

In the international sphere Lai Bahadur could do very little 
beyond maintaining a sort of status tjuo. He could not attend 
the Prime Ministers’ Conference in London on account of a 
serious heart attack. He could not keep a date with President 
Lyndon Johnson in Washington foi the same leason. fie did 
visit Canada. His visit to Moscow was a tremendous success. 
Even then, one of the matteis to which, after his appointment, 
he gave high pnoiit)^ was to establish some kind of rappoit 
with Pakistan, to sec if wa)s and means could be found 
to bring the hvo countries neaier, and to lessen the tensions 
that were ina'easing a sense of distrust and hostility on both 
sides. A couple of Confeiences at the offiaal level and between 
the poieign Mmisteis of the two countries had not yielded any 
substantial results. In fact eveiy effort lal Bahadm made 
towards understanding was interpreted as weakness and led to 
gieater intransigence and inaeasing hostiliiy from Pakistan. 

After Jiiinah, in less than a decade the Muslim league ceas- 
ed to he a political powci in both wings of Pakistan. This 
happened partly because of political conuption at the top 
levels, and partly because the piominent leaders of the League 
who migrated from India weie not able to establish any grass 
roots in the areas which constituted Pakistan. With time, the 
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economic dispanties and political differences kts\'een tlie- 
"^estem and Eastern wigs of Pakistan, separated by more 
than a thousand miles of Indian territory, became irreconal- 
able, generating fissiparous tendencies betsveen the two wgs. 
In order to neutralise some of the dispanties, the League 
deaded to eliminate the prosinces and to have one State m the 
kVest and another in the East H S. Suhraivardv, one of the 
Central Mmisters from the East had aspired to rule the whole 
of Pakistan if democratic institutions could be expanded and 
if the East could get representation proportionate to its popu^ 
lahon m the Central Parliament. '1 wH rule Pakistan from 
Dacca,” he had said .24 Pakistan was thus confronted with 
two alternatives. Either to enlarge the sphere of democratic 
partneiship betiveen the two wings, or to silence the voice of 
opposition hy executive action. 

At the time of the assassination of Iiaipiat Ah Khan, the 
roly-poly Camhndge-educated Khivaja Nazimuddm, a migrant 
from Calcutta, and once Premier of Bengal, was the Governor* 
General m succession to fiimah. By his oivn decree he installed 
himself as Prime Minister. He made Finance Minister Ghulam 
Mohammed the Governor-General. Ghulam Mohammed 25 had 
a genius for intrigue, as much as he had a flair for the specta* 
edar. So it happened that after a few' years he decided to dis* 
miss Nazimuddm, the very man who had appointed him 
Governor-General Then followed a grand period of intngue, 
instahilit)' and corruption in the affairs of Paldstan. Prime 
Ministers ame and went almost on the French pattern after 
World War II One stable element and common factor in all 
these hand-picked Ministers, however, was one Satdar A^mh 
Khan, Sandhurst-trained and a former Commander-in-Chief. 
He had been appointed Defence Minister bv Nazimmuddin He 
continued to bold this post till 1958. 


"’Suleri 

After rchremmt from the supplies department, Ghnbm Mohammad 
had occupied important johs m Traiancore and Hyderabad He left 3 trail 
of eminmes mto his offioal conduct behind when securing from Tnmah hjs 
appointment as ?mance Minister in Tahstan 
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Having secured a chance he ran in order to get out, hut the apartment 
was dosed hy the guards who were ignorant that it was the king 318 
Wiicn lie moved towards niiotlicr door Chudda intervening 
muttered, “Where art thou going'*’ and smote lum with sword 
strokes. 319 

At this time die king saw Bliogascna who standing near die door 
with Ills £acc turned the otlicr way was painting the wall With a 
■wooden brush. 320 

TJic king, as he ran past, exclaimed, “Oh Bliogascna! why do you 
merely look on?’ to which he, shamefast, mumbled somcdiiiig 
indistinctly. 321 

^ One Rayyawalta, a lamp bearer, being witliout anns took part 
in die fight with his metal lamp and fell wounded by them. 322 
One Soinapala, a Rajapuma from Campa, liavmg wounded the 
assailants was rendered hors de mthat by liis injuries but maintained 
his conduct free from rcproadi, 32J 

The grandson of the illustrious iSurapala and son of Rajaka, Ajjala, 
melted away, like a dog, liiding liis dagger wliicli bore a semblance 
to die tail 334 

Thereafter, as the king ran and tried to climb die wooden banisters, 
tlic Caiidalas made passes at liis knees and he embraced die cardi. 323 
A loyal Kayasdia named ^nigara, wJio 'ixesv his body on the 
king’s back, was Jiackccl by blows and dragged away by the 
enemies. 3 ^^ 

As die kuig atteinjicd to rise agam, all die assailants attacked luni 
111 a body widi their .irms wliidi served like a wcadi of dark blue 
lotuses presented by Kali to jicr chosen one, P 7 

“Perhaps this rogue tliougli not dead is feigning death”— so saying 
the villainous Sadda himself cut off his neck. 3^8 

And he cx'ckuned, “ I am die s.amc person who wms deprived of 
office", and fiirdicr cutting offi the fingers he extracted die rows of 
bejewelled rings, 3^9 

The long-armed king was seen asleep on die floor widi one foot 
retaining a slice and die visage covered widi his locks from winch 
die diaplct of flow'crs had fallen away. 31 ° 

The lack of pity shown to indiviffiials by diis nughty king was, 
in a measure, atoned by his vaDiant conduct at die end 33 ^ 
A servant, Surata, having come out of the palace bewailing 
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tlie Ueasoii was felled to tke ground outside by the enraged 
Bliogascna. , 3 3 2 ’ 

Having set out for tbe. apartment of Ids beloved the bug, as if 
through an error of direction, had taken the road to the residence 
ofKalL _ 333 

In the dower garden, bees, m rapture witli fflaments, indulge them- 
selves with dilFcrcnt sorts of enjoyments; so kings in their realms in 
their ardour for enjoyments take a delight ui various kinds of raiment. 
Alas! of a sudden they become visible and disappear, somehow, 
being upset, the bees by the creeper being stirred by the breeze and 
those kings through Providence intriguing with their luck. 334 
Tlic autocrat of Lanka, conqueror of the three worlds, had suffered 
a rout &om the lower animals, the lord of the Kurus, paramount of 
kings without exception, liad received a bek on the head Thus everyone 
might have, in the long run, a mischance stripping lum of his exalted 
rank as if he were a commoner Wlio indeed can afford to he high 
and mighty and, obsessed with oneself, to persist m self-conceit? 335 
The lifeless body of the monarch abandoned by the enemies was 
earned naked, like a pauper, to be consigned to the fire by his parasol 
bearers, 336 

One of tlicm took the king’s arms on his neck and another caught 
the feet with lus hands. Thus they carried the kmg, his hair tousled, 
the neck Iiaiiging down and drenched with blood, bs open wounds 
seemed to be Inssmg; nude, as if he were a pauper, he was taken from 
the royal palace to the funeral ground. 337-33S 

On the site of the islet at the confluence of the Maliasant and the 
Vitasta, they hurriedly consigned him to the sacred flames in their 
nervousness. 

Neither when he was slam nor when he was cremated was he seen 
by any one; as if he had flown away, he suddenly disappeared from 
men s sight, ' 

He had passed the forty-first year when he lost ks life in the year 
eighty-seven on the sixth day of the bright half of Pausa, 341 

Tlicrcupon Rad^, garmshed with blood and carrying a sivord 


335 The refereacc is to the story 
m the RMjm m which Rama’s 
aihes-the monkeys and the bcar^ 
helped him to defeat Ravana and 

55 


to Dutyodhana, m the MshMMa 
jtoty, who was heked by Bhima on 
the head after the combat. 
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and armour, stepped on to the lion-tlironc like a Vctala sitting on a 
rock in the crematorium. 3,^^ 

... ... ... ... ... 3.^3 

When lie descended from die lion-tlironc to figlit in the battle 
diat was r.aging, Ids relatives and followers doing martial exploits 
formed a dccoiation for the hattlcgroimd. 34.I 

His two rclitivcs named Vatta, .and Patta, wlio were Taiitnn, 
having fought for a long tune and warriors like Kattasiirya and 
others fell dead at die lion-gate. 345 

Like an actor on the stage of battle, Radda, armed witli 
sivord and shield, danced in die royal quadrangle as he smote liis 
opponents. 345 

Having at ever}' moment placed victory in doubt for Ids oppo' 
iicnts and liaving cut down many by Ids strokes, he at last fell in the: 


scrimmage. 347 

Garga, whom the butclicry had caused to abandon die limit of 
dcccnc)', ordered that die punishment for high treason agamst the 
person of the sovereign be rarued out on die corpse of Sad^ 

Near the convent of Diddii, Vyadda was throivn with Ids had 
submerged in the dram of a latrine by die citizens who showered 
stones and ashes on 1 dm. 349 

These traitors against die sovereign, when bving dragged about 
from place to place with die ropes tied to dicir Jdcs, were received 
by the people by being immediately spat upon vvlddi was what tliey 
deserved for tJicir enormity, 35 ° 

Haiiisaratha and odicrs, Jiaving ded joined Sadda somewhere, to 
suffer for a time the toniiciit of adversity wlddi is worse tliaii 
death. 3 i^ 

Bhogasenn, who in his impudence had believed Garga had been 
cruslicd after the ruin of iiis younger brodicr, now heard this news 
whidi came to him like a cataclysm. 35^ 

Having turned back intending to make a stand, he saw the fleeing 
soldiery and becoming nervous he fled from there to an unknown 
place With certain of liis own men. 3 i 3 

Thus did Garga accomplish, widi the unassisted strength of bis 


S43. TJjcre is a Lcuiia in the orpialtcxt. 
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mix two arms, tlie work of skying and scattering tk leaders of the 
coalition of traitors. 354 

The mtrepidity and success in a daring adventure such as were 
displayed hy this valiant man, I have not heard of even in history at 
any time. 355 

The traitor Radda having reined for one night and one watch of 
the day under the designation of ^ankharaja went tk way of evil 
doers. 3^6 

These conspirators had claimed descent from the House ofYasaskara 
and thus then rule like that of king Varnata lasted only for a 
moment. 33y 

By igniting forest fires, hy constructing decoys and traps the 
Kiratas slay tk lion and othei animals, but themselves meet death 
tkough sudden landslides in the jungle. Indeed on tk same path of 
death is every individual plunging headlong. I am the skyer and he 
IS tk skin— tk notion of a difference merely lasts a short while. 3 58 
Those who m transports of delight have hearkened to the festive 
songs of lovely ladies at their own weddings have to listen helplessly, 
in their last mottieiits, to the loud wailing of tkit wives*, k who 
but yesterday exults while skying his foe at kst secs an enemy gloat- 
ing over ium when k himself is about to be killed. How awful! 
Fie on this illusion winch has brought on dim-sightedness! 359 
This desperate plot of die conspirators was conceived overnight 
and bore blossoms tk next day; it thus resembled a tree which 15 tk 
giver of ominous fruit. 

Then having accompliskd that task and cleansed himself from 
wrath, Garga threw himself with his limp body on to the lion-tlirone 
and for a long time wept for tlie sovereign. 3Cii 

Mile k was mourmng, the entire body of citizens, freed from 

panic, found occasion to bewail the king who had a loving-kindness 
for his people, 

Blc att&i J>yamiti, * longed fa Ifc, gave her ticm to and 
te iddieaed &iga in order to apjed to ib contpusion. j6j 
Brotlet j* a pioimc to W He, Imwet, king simpfc- 

mmded Meved tkt tk words referred to 6te mmomes tod 
thought of a funeral pyre for her, ^ 

Ok to women wtd, to 

« of te, tlic o.lnn,u.t,„g cognetry of to eyes, fa of 
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tlicir rouiiclccl bosom, these lumped togctjicrrcsidciutliciriiuicrraost 
rcccss~no one can understand tlicm! 365-365 

Willie slic, riding in a palanquin, tarried on the ivay, Bijjala passed 
her and going ahead entered the pyre. 367 

Then as she was in the act of ascending the funeral p)T:e the relic- 
seekers begging for omaincnts looted her and caused hurt to her 
limbs. 368 

TJicn the wliolc populace m their turn watcluiig die ttvo queens 
hemg consumed togetlicr with their parasols and yak-tails made 
loud lamentation as if it burnt their eyes. 369 

At this time Garga, wliosc wortliy conduct w.is carried to die 
point of extreme punt)', although requested by all did not sit upon 
the royal throne. 370 

Witli a view to getting the infant son of king Uccala conscciatcd as 
king, he strenuously searched for persons being desirous of entrusting 
him to their lap. ]li 

TJic people who knosy the truth about some of these persons feel 
amused to-day, for, I know, they do not consider them fit to go even 
begging for alms. 372 

SalJiatia and others were the three sons of Mallariija by die queen 
Sveta, of whom the middle one had alre.ady died. 373 

S,ink]i.ir.ija had sea relied for the two surviwng ones, the eldest 
and die )Oiingcst, Salhana and Loihana, to murd r them but dicy liad 
fled, tliroiigh terror, to the Navaniatha. 374 

The shameless T.antrins, cawilicrs and coiuicillors who had deserted 
the defeated conspirators again fonned a combination hating made 
common cause and brought in Salhana. Wlien Garga saw tins and 
not finding any one worthy of the tlironc, he had the eldest imme- 
diately consecrated king. 375 ' 37 d 

Alas' m die space of four tvatdics, in one day and night, tlicrc 
came dircc kings who should have been seen m a nun’s life- 
time. 377 

Tlicrc were to be found royal pages who liad served overnight king 
Uccala, m die moniing Radda and at mid-d.ay Salluna. 37 ^ 

Now king Siissala, wlule in the fortress of Lohara having heard, 
after die lapse of a day and a half, of the death of Ins hrodicr bcc.anic 
unsettled in Jiis mind. 379 

Tjic messenger despatched by Garga dircw himself down weeping 
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on the ground and tins made Sussala, whose doubt had been dispelled, 
break out in lamentation. 3 8o 

From the first messenger of Garga he had not learnt the np-to-ditc 
news regarding Salham but only the death of bs brother and of the 
invitation to himself. 381 

For Garga, bemg diffident about the very arduous task of quickly 
cruslimg the enemy, had despatched that messenger to invite Sussala 
when setting out from his house 382 

Having passed that night m lamentation, at the break of davra, 
Sussala started on the journey to Kasniir although he had not mobi- 
lized Ids forces. 383 

Then another emissary of Garga, whom he met en route, reported 
all the news and said, “It is clear you should not come.’' 384 
Swiftly has treason been killed wlule in your absence, the younger 
brother Salliana has been proclaimed king. What is the use of your 
arrival’” jgj 

On hcarmg this message of Garga, the kmg from wrath became 
impatient and ridiculing bs officers, who were opposed to theadvance, 
he addressed as follows : ^85 

“With us the kingdom is not an hereditary estate. Even were it 
so, the next bom would be die successor. But the fact is that my 
elder brother and I conquered it by might and mam.” 3 87 
No one presented the crown to die two of us who acquired it 
ourselves, Tlie procedure by wbch wc formerly wrested it, is it not 
now available’” 

Having diiis spoken he continued the advance by incessant 
marches and despatched numerous emissaries to Garga to win bm 

„ 389 

He arrived at Kasthavata wble Gargacandra, in support of Salhaiia’s 

cause, marched and occupied Huskapura. gpo 

At the approach of eventide, the cmsaiies who kd made trips 
to and fo icportca that Gatga m hojolc although k ms picparcd 
for overtures. ^ ^ 

391 

Ncveithclcss, the kmg, at tbs time being m the midst of the enter- 
prise, despatched bs foster brodier named Hitabta to Garga. 393 
At this moment, Bhogasena, deluded by fate, presented himself 

before the kmg through the intercession of the Khasakas, natives 
ofBilvavana. 

393 
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Having sent tlic cavalier Karnabluiti to die king, Bliogasena bent 
his energy toliirchinlwidi the message, “I shall vanquish ^rga 39^ 
That he slioiild have waited to avail liimsclf of a suitable oppor* 
tunity instead of killing the traitor against Ins brother, nay even 
teinpoiiscd witli him, was considered by the people as ungentle- 
manly. ^ 395 

Garga, too, remonstrated with him tlirough emissaries with this 
message and the like, ‘‘Hosv qh I join you when you liarbour tbjt 
traitor against your brother^ ^ 395 

Sussala, however, had delayed diinking tliat Bliogasena woiild 
escape from die road in die dark. At die end of die night he attacked 
liim and killed liim witii lus followers. 397 

Kaniabhfiti falling in die field of battle in the manner wordiy of 
a knight wsas resplendent; lus stcp-brodicr Tejahsena was not less 
distmguishcd. 398 

But Tcjaliscna, by order of die king, was impaled and so was also 
Marica, die son of Lavaraja, die master of the liorsc. 399 

It was die king's intrepidity winch made Mm capable of an offensive 
and defensive, but Ms force was so small diat one could not hope 
even to maintain one’s position with it. # 

Sanjaplla, wliom the king jiad sent in advance, wlicii the day was 
done joined liim later on bringing cavalry' widi liim. 401 
Wlieii diesc came and his force was to a certain extent strengthened, 
a general of Garga named Silrya WJtli a large mimber of troops arrived 
at the same time. 402 

Seeing that these were hostile, die entourage of the king witli 
difficulty induced him whose mind was duped hy Ids exuberance to 
don aniiour .and mount Ms clmrgcr, 4^3 

Tlicrc now fell a sliowcr of arrows from the enemy force, m un- 
interrupted succession, whicli made die sky appear as if it were sivarm- 
ing widi locusts. 404 

As if confessing their treason with dicir hissing arrows, the irresis- 
tible enemy struck dowm all and sundry in die royal camp witli all 
manner of anus. 

Widi his force killed, wounded, or scattered the velltur^lovil!g 
king, liaviiig extricated himself singlc-liaiidcd from the midst of tht 
enemy, vvididrcw 111 a hurry, 4^6 

Then mounted on Ins liorse, lie crossed a roaring rivet on whicli 
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he bridge perpetually swinging up and down was difficult to cross 
even for birds. 407 

Two or three persons, Sahjapala and others, succeeded in keeping 
up with liim and at various places held up the adversary who were 
111 pursuit; when the valiant man entered die fief of the Eihasas laiowm 
as Viranaka with tliirty or twenty followers, die enemy abandoned 
die pursmt. 4o8'409 

Although he had only a few men with no food or raiment, it was 
amaang tliat he fearlessly attacked and chastised die Khasas. 410 
And, 111 course of tune, liavmg survived disaster on the pass, die 
ciossnig of wliich was difficult owing to heavy falls of snow, once 
again, through a couihktion of lucky circumstances, he reached 
Lohara. 411 

At every stride he was m die presence of death but had escaped 
because dierc was a resen'e m the span of Ids life; he, nevertheless, 
continued to concentrate solidly on die conquest of Kafmir. 412 
Garga, impervious to reasonhtiricddown in anger the poor Hitaffita, 
hound hand and foot, in die Vitasta from the hridge-head at the 
frontier. 

When he was about to be dirown into the waters, a servant of his 
named Ksema threw himself in advance; his fallmg downwards m 
Itself secured for liiin ascent to a place of honour. 414 

When Garga, who liad bestowed die crown and destroyed the 
enemy, joined king Salhaiia; he acquired an extraordinary sway over 
ium. 

That big who had ncidicr counsellors noi valour had acquired a 
blgdom. His mind wandered and he looked upon evcrydiino' as if 
It were a revolvnig illusion, 

Ncidicr diplomacy nor heroism, ncidicr craftiness nor frankness, 
ncidicr liberality nor covctousncssJic had nodiing wktever which 
could make hmi distingmslicd. 

During ins reign, within die very metropolis robbers plundered 
the people in broad dayhght; of other traffic on die highways is a 
description possible* 

hi the place where a woman, diougli she was kiic, had main- 

tated Irf fcr a lo,^ time, te, altagl, ,, mle. td ks dnd 

assailed by tear. 

Tlie woman, whom to-day Salliana enjoyed, was enjoyed the 
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next diy by Lotliana. In common were shared the enjoyments of 
sovereignty between the nvo of tlicin. ^ 

The entire administration of die king, who had no insight into 
the diameter of men and avlio neglected his duties, was laughed at 
by those tvlio ss'crc conversant witli affairs of state. 

Tjic fatlicr-iii-law of Lotliana, UjasOlia, who was good cnoiigli 
to gossip widi tile aiidioritcs, was appointed by him to the office of 
warden of die marches, wliich demanded relentless daring. 423 
During the confidential discussions he, .accepting die task of rc- 
itioving die danger from Suss.ila, sLitcd that on die latter’s appro?di 
by mutreniig liis own spell, a liundrcd dioiisand tunes he would 
a dtic VC success! 423 

Tlic king, wlio lacked moral dwraenr, upon the instructions of 
Garga caused Bimba, die Damara of Nilasva, who was hostile to the 
latter, to be dirown into die Vistasta tied to a slab. i24 

Garga, die lung-maker, wlulc killing liis various enemies, caused 
to be murdered many Damaras of Halaha by giving them poisoned 
food. 


The king being a puppet, die life and deadi of all persons depended 
upon Garga wlicdicr dicy served in the palace or outside, wlictlier 
they Were petty or mighty. 4 -^ 

It so jiappcncd th.at, on one occasion when Garga bd returned to 
the presence of die king from Lohara, a sensation prevailed in the 
entire population in die capital who were panic-stricken. 427 
For at that time tlie rumour had spread that Garga grossing angered 
had conic to kill all die dependents of the king by impaling them in 
boats. 42S 

Causing iiiiscarriagcs .among pregnant women, the rumour of such 
a reign of terror kept the entire population for two or fbcc daj's as 
if in a state of fever. ^ 

Tlicn Tilabsiiiilia and others aiid.sciously delivered an attack on 
tlic residence of Garga, svithout svaiting for a royal command. 43 ° 
Tlic iocalit)' seethed svitli excitement and all rushed out cariying 
anns, but Gargacandra faced them undismayed. 43 ^ 

Dilbbliattarab, Lakkab and others ss’crc observed hovering 
shamelessly on horse-back in the lanes near Girga’s residence. 43 ^ 
The king did not restrain diem; on the contrar)', he despatched 
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Lotbana to the assailants to instigate them when their energy began 
to fail. 433 

Garga’s soldiers having barriaded the road, even Lotbna did not 
sucaed m investing the house or in burning it down although he 
set it on fire. 434 

An expert bowman named Kesava, who was superintendent of 
the Lothikamatha, by kiliing Gargas soldiers wdtli his arrows was 
alone able to harass huiL 435 

By evening when with the disappearance of daybght the royal 
servants dispersed, Garga, wounded, on his charger made a sortie 
with his followers. 435 

Unobstructed by fighting he, on his way to Lohara, earned of as 
Ins prisoner Ujasuha, who was sojourning in Tripiirch^ara in ill" 
health. ^3 y 

‘'■What use is this anchorite”; said he and the following day set 
him fi:cc. And because of hostility to Sussala, he did not root out 
the king either. 

From this tune onwards, throughout the laud at every moment 
the town-folk were m a panic about the return of Garga and kept 
their houses bolted and barred. 

Mow, on behalf of the king, who was in distress and longed for 
reconcihation with Garga, die Mahattama Sahela presented himself 
at Lohara to act as mediator. 

He somehow induced Garga to consent to give lus daughter m 
marriage, but his retainers did not support the alliance With the phan- 
torakmg. 

Thereafter he made peace with kmg Sussala, but did not enter 
into the inaraage alliance despite urgent requests made subsequ- 
ently. 

442 

Whle the kingJom wb thus iantegntiug, lie king, having 
secimtltliem throngli spies, kilca Sadii, Hamsaiatha sni Mmo- 
ratha. 

443 

He made them experience bomd torture while life was not yet 
extinct by casing sparb of fire, needle, etc. to be inserted, 444 
That the king ahowed Malla, the wife of Bhogaseua, who Was 
living in hiding, to go after her husband Was kindly done. 445 
Although he had observed his mcompetence, the king in the mean- 
s' ' 
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tcndcnt of tlic treasury liaving sacrificed his body on tlic battle-field 
rendered Ins sovereign’s favour fruitful, 473 

As at sundoavii a tree, winch is full of the flutter of birds that have 
been attracted to it, upon tlic entry of a stone is hushed after the flight 
of die birds, so did the arena, rcsoundmg witli arms, become as if 
depicted in a picture being awed by king Sussala moimtcd on Ins 
charger. 474-475 

'While he was in die quadrangle and )iad not yet .ascended the lion- 
throne, dicrc arose die shout of “Victorious is Sussala” and flic rattle 
of die kettle-drums became audible. 476 

In the House of A 4 allaraja, no one liad been reduced to such straits; 
sucli was the disgrace wliich then befell Salliana and Lotbana. 477 
Both of diem wore armour and were mounted on chargers; Sussala 
having embneed them said, “You arc boys”, and artfully made them 
give up tlicir sivords. 478 

Ordering die two of diem to be placed under guard in another 
liall, die king having gained the rc.alm dicn entered the Hall of 
Assembly. 4751 

Having enjoyed sovereignty for four months less three days, 
Salhaiia was taken prisoner on the diird day of the bright half of 
Vaifiikha in die year cig]iC}'-cight. 480 

Wlicn Sussala ascended die lion-throne, the entire population m a 
moment ceased to be agitated like the sea when the sun is in die vault 
of the sky. 481 

Having kept lus sword unslicadicd from die ever present appre- 
licnsion of treason, lie was like die big of the animals open-mouthed 
in the midst of hunters. 482 

He systcraatidly hunted and destroyed die families of die traitors 
against liis brodicr and, bent on tliis policy, he did not let even their 
cluldrcn survive. 483 

Having realized flic depravity of the people, he bore himself witli 
rclcntlcssness and even out of consideration for state affairs, he did 
not soften into a lenient mood on any occasion. 484 

But 111 reality lie was soft-hearted and he assumed an attitude of 


476 This font! of acclamation with 
which we arc familiar in the Epics 
and the Samskfta Dnma still survives 
among the Dogras The Mahanja and 


ruling chiefs arc welcomed by each 
individual soldier lustily shouting 
'Maliataj Jai !' 
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apparent cruelty to regulate the people by terrorizing them like a 
snake in a fresco, 4^5 

He understood the times, was open-handed on the right occasion, 
dating, original in Ins ideas, he knew the inwardness of things and 
was even far-sighted— such as he was there was none other. 486 
Although his disposition was the same as his eider brothers, yet 
as regards merits and demerits it was noticeable tltat some were stronger, 
some lacking and others e^ual to his. 487 

Although in his hot temper he resembled the eider, yet bs wradi 
was like the sting of a bee while that of die brother was like the poison 
ofamaddog. 488 

hi the matter of court dress, etc. he showed no annoyance; hes 
however, did not tolerate effrontery on the part of his dependents 
wbch might be a breach of etiquette, imperilling class distmction. 489 
He did not desire the deaths of honourable men tbough duelling 
and similar contests, on the contrary, if though rashness such an 
event happened, he was overcome with compassion, 490 

The harshness of speech of the former king had become unbearable 
beause of its disquieting terror but that of Sussala bordered on inti- 
macy and was not accompanied by blood-shed and other 
sufferings. 4pi 

Being avid for riches he saw to it diat there was an ample pro- 
duction of wealth, whereas bs hberality, owing to exigency of cir- 
cumstances, time and the like factors was but moderate. 492 
Owing to bs love for new structures and for ownmg large numbers 
of horses, the artisans as well as horse dealers from the plams shed 
their poverty. 

When dire calamities arose, the long showered his tiches desirous 
,of overcoming and putting an end to them and there was nodiing 
that he would not part with. 494 

The festival of bdradvadali, when he bestowed large numbers of 
costly dresses, was celebrated by tbs king with splendour such as was 
not displayed by any other. 4pj 

As formerly king Uccala had been easy of access and fond of his 
servants, so he, however, was generally difficult of approach’ by bs 
servmg-folk. 

Than Uccala none was more passionately fond of riding on horse- 
hack, but no one was renowned for sbll m it like the king Sussala, 497 
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No sooner did faiiimc raise its Iicad chan Uccala suppressed it, m 
t]ie reign of king Sussala, however, it was not seen even m a 
dream. 

Wliat more need be said? He suipasscd hts elder kotlier in all 
virtues save only open-kndedness, non-attachment to riches and easy 
accessibility. 

He banished, in anger, Sahasraniahgala whom Garga liad intended 
for die administration of die realm as die guardian of Uccala’s son. 500 
While he stayed ni Dhadravakasa, Ins son named Prasa earned 011 
intrigues Widi die Damaras hy bribes of gold 501 

At tills jnneture Garga, too, displayed antagonism by refusing to 
deliver to die uncle, at lus request, the infant son of Uccala. 502 
Armed troops despatched hy die king were destroyed widiout 
number by Garga as if tliey were blades of grass consumed in a forest 
conflagration. 503 

Also, Garga’s brodicr-iii-Iaw, Vijaya, a native of Devasarasa, 
revolted and massacred the royal forces. 504 

Although it was only a mondi and a few days since lie had gained 
the khigdom, die mind of the intrepid king was not pciturbed by 
tins revolt. 505 

Surewari, the region of Araaresa and die confluence of die Vitasta 
and die Siiidliu were made by Garga to look forward to a slaughter 
of the royal forces. jo6 

In die grim battle the two inmistcrs, kiigara and Kapila were 
killed as also die two Tantrms Karna and ^iidraka, who were 
brodiers. 507 

In die midst of the endless host of brave warriors, who were slam, 
lay undistinguished even such men of rank and no one had die ability 
to draw them out. 508 

Harsamitra, die comniaiidcr-ui-cliicf, son of the king’s raatcrual 
uncle, suffered a reverse at Vijaycsvara at the hands of Vijaya. 509 

On that occasion fell the son of Mahgalaraja, Tillia, who was of 
aristocratic birth and the Tantrms prominent among whom was 

Tibbakara. jio 

In die royal army, Safijapala proved himself die bravest of die brave; 
he, who had a very small force, could not be vanquished by Garga 
with ills superior numbers. sn 

Having rallied by the despatch of Lakkab and others his scattered 
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forces at Vijayaksetra, tlie resolute king marched against Garga in 
person, ill 

He had a search made on the following day for tlie bodies of the 
warriors slam by Garga, who were piled up m large numbeis and 
consigned them to the flames upon innumerable funeral pyres. 513 
Hicrcafter Garga, harassed by the powerful king, gradually turned 
towards Halalia having set fire to lus own residence, 514 

Then he took shelter in a hill fort known as Ratnavarsa; his horses 
had been captincd and he was deserted by his followers and die king, 
tcmaimng at a distance, had him surrounded. 515 

SahjapSa having pursued lum there also besieged bun; he surren- 
dered at the feet of the king and handed over tlic son of Uccala. ji6 
As the big icstraincd Mallakodiaka, the son of Karnikos^ia, in 
die loyal entourage who was hostile to liim, Garga soon regained 


confidence 


517 


The kmg accepted Garga s submission and when upon the destruc- 
tion of Vijaya and others the revolt had been suppressed he, in due 
course, re-entered Srinagara. 518 

Thereafter he proceeded to Lohara where he placed in confine- 
ment Salhanaand Lotliaiia; and receiving tk homage of Kallia, 
Soinapala and other ruling chiefs he gave himself np to revels. 519 
Once more entering Kak'ir he exalted Garga by evet-increasmg 
favours, which surpassed all others, in order to secure lus 
service. ' ^20 

Wlule he was the image of the fierce sun of summer, the queen 
consort and the prmce, who dehgkcd all hearts, resembled die deep 
shade of trees and the sylvan breeze respectively, j2i 

The two Damaras. natives of Devasarasa, agnates of Vijaya, the 
senior Tikka and the junior Tikka liad been niarkin g time, 

Seekmg protection as liegemen die two of tliem, accompanied by 
tiien foliowois who were raismg slogans, stood m fiont of die king 
as he made ]iis entry at Lokapunya. 

Towards Vijaya, owing to his telatioiiship to Garga, the sovereign 

was amiable but abandonmg good maimers he had the two beaten bv 
the royal ushers. ^ 

' 524 

Those two haughty men and their retainers thereupon drew their 


SaiVcljm piicaktatuli— were maiking tune,’ 
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swords and falling upon tlie king’s vastly superior force made a darmg 


attack. 


525 


A Svapab called Akhogadeva struck at tire big witli Hs dagger 
and so did the determined Gajjab from bcbid witli Ins sword, 526 

The enemy blows iniscanicd— as there still remained a balance of 
tlic king’s lifc—but lus cliargcr was kiOcd. ^27 

■Wliile scrccmng die king from die enemy blows, ^riigarasiha, a 
smart cavalr}' officer of the family of Sana, was killed on the 
spot. 528 

The soldiers slew the senior Tikka, Ahhogadeva and odicrs; the 
junior Tikka, however, survived and became the cause of a future 
msurrcctiou. 529 

Gajjaka and odicrs who were concerned ni die treason were im- 
paled. Thus was the life of die big endangered from having become 
partial to Garga. 530 

Even by a fall of lightnmg dcadi is not caused unless one’s time is 
up; but in die oisc of a living being whose duration has cxyiircd even 
a dower may he fatal. 331 

In the midst of the ocean, it is said, pearls do not lose their lustre 
aldiough obn foiiched by die Iimbent Airofs of the submarine ike; 
the same pearls fade on die breasts of lovely women by die mere 
glow arising from die exuberance of their yoiidi. 532 

Forgettmg even past sendees, the king, mtolcrant of die ascen- 
dency of another, banished from die bigdom Saiijapala and some 
odicrs. 533 

A relative by marriage of the descendants of Kaka, named Yasorija, 
having been expelled by the king, then joined Sahasramahgala. 534 
Possessing material resources, he welcomed him and the others 

banished from their country and having acquired prestige longed to 
confront die king. 535 

His son, Pnsa, desired to enter Kasmir by the Kanda route, hut 
when Yaforaja was wounded by the king’s soldiers turned back m 
alarm. 53*5 

Now when some odier subordinates banished by die big had 


531 . K. IS DO doubt referring to the 53^ Kanda, District between 
story of the death of Indumati, in Bhadravakaia (Bhadravar) and Kasinir. 

Kalidasa’s Ra^hwrmilit, through a gar- See VII 590 and VIII 1345. 

land of flowers which fell on her. 
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also joined him, Sahasraimngak gamed proportionately m 
prestige. 537 

Wiule tk fresh insurgence was maturii^, tliree hill chieE, jasata 
ofCampa, Vajradkra, ruler of Babhapura. and rajah Sahajapala, 
overlord of Vartula, and the two heirs apparent of the state of Trigarta 
and of the ruler of Vallapura, Balha and Anandaraja respectively, five 
in all, met somewhere m conference and having made a pact for the 
journey paid a visit to Kuruksetra; Bbhsacara, whom Asamatl had 
brought fiom Naravarman havmg provided him with gold for the 
road, arrived there at the same time. 538-541 


He, havmg been warmly welcomed fiom regard for his relation- 
slnp and treated with respect by the other chiefi, thereupon proceeded 
to VaEapura. 542 

Upon his arrival, with his popularity enhanced by those who had 
left the country prominent among whom was Bimba, the prestige 
of Sahasramahgala dwindled mto msignificance 343 

"This one is the grandson of kmg Harsa; what have such as they 
to do with the hmgdomf so saymg people deserted Sahasramangala 
and his partizans and took shelter under him alone. 344 

Disregarding feehngs of gratitude and misled by firmly affection, 
the prince Daryab, too, banished by the kmg, went over to him. 545 
For^he being the son of Kumarapala, who was the father of Bli- 
sacara s maternal uncle, had been brought up formerly by kmg Sussala 
as his own son. 

Then Padmaka, the chief of VaEapura, persuaded by the heir- 
appirent and by Jasata, gave ksdaughterm marriage to Bkksu. 347 
Thereupon a local Thakkuta, known as Gayapala, having canvassed 
aE the ckefi plaimed to place km on his grandfather’s seat. 548 
While the king on hearing these tidings was feclmg agitated, the 
powerkl Gayapala was murdered by treachery by his relatives. 549 
Padmaka havmg marched against them Dat)^aka, too, in the front 

rank of the force of Bliiksacara was killed m the thick of 
thefighting, 

Thereupon Bkksacara having lost his mamstay was reduced to 
helplessness like a cloud averted by a draught , jj 

fc W deptteJ thi ]i(c Md tie gold of its opeditm 

dwmd led. k &thcr-iii-l«v, too, by degrees timed slack m bis 

cordiahtv. 

^ ^ 552 
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Then for four years, he abided in the house of Jasata getting barely 
food and raiment from liiin ■with difficulty. 5j3 

Then, the Thakkura Dchgapala, dwelling on the banks of the 
Candrabhaga havmg given his daughter named Bappika m marriage, 
conducted liim to his otvn place. 554 

There, rcsidmg m comfort, and for a time free from peril, this 
scion of royalty outgrew both penury and boyhood. 555 

In tlic meanwhile the dare devil, Prasa, son of Sahasramangala, 
through sheer vitality continued to go to and from Kasmir and to 
cause the king annoyance. 556 

Eager to mcitc an insurrection, he was prcp.aring to enter Kainiir 
by tlic Siddhapatlia route, when he was delivered a prisoner to the 
king by liis own impious servant. 557 

Duruig tliis turmoil the integrity of Saiijapala became manifest 
since, although lie had been humiliated, he went abroad averting 
liis face from treason. 558 

How shall we describe the domgs of that valiant man of noble 
birch in distant lands t It was a wonder, however, that Yaioraja became 
renowned abroad for bis courage ! 559 

Then the king removed ah the former Maliattamas, Sahela and 
others, and appointed an official named Gauraka to be premier. 560 
He was a relative of a certain anchorite of Vijayesvara and 
had won tlic king’s favour while he was at Lohara tlirough 
devoted services. 

The big raised liim to die rank of prime minister after having 
gradually removed the former set of officials; Gauraka organised an 
altogether different system of administration, 5^2 

Havmg diverted the customary allowances of the dependents of 
tlic king from iimiuiicrablc state departments, he brought about a 
permanent increase in the royal treasury. 5 (l 3 

The cruel nature of dus mipious man was not discovered by the 
people owing to his unctous ways, just as the power of dcadi-dcaling 
poison is not bowii because of its sweetness 5*^4 

The wealth of imsers whicli he deposited in the clean coffers of die 
kmg, like combs of snow from a cloud on a snow-field, was destruc- 
tive of the previously collected treasure. 3^3 


J57, Siddhapatlia is now known as the Sidau Pass on the Pit Pmtsal 
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For, if die treasury of kings is tainted by die admission of misers’ 
hordes, it becomes die prey of burglars or else of the enemy. 566 

Tlirough cupidity, the kmg as was Ins wont contmned to collect 
funds dady and he transmitted all kmds of treasure to the liiU fort of 
Loliara. 567 

Gauraka’s subordinates Vatta, Panjaka and odicrs deprived tlic 
land of Its substance as if they were dire scourges, 568 

Since the passmg of kmg Uccak, who was like a stone mounted 
on their heads, the ofScials had again commenced harassing the people 
like hunters. 569 

Upon die death of Prasastakalaw, his brotlier’s son, an official 
named Kanaka had, however, made a commendable use of wealth 
by fouiidmg a permanent beneficence for food distribution whereby 
famine-stricken people arriving from various distant lands were 
relieved from their sufferings. S70-571 

The vigilant big appointed only those as bis officers, whose inte- 
grity had been put to tlie test after the demise of Uccala. 572 
Such a one was Tilabsraiha, who Was appointed warden of the 
frontier and bs brother Janaka, the one-eyed, to be chef 

JUStlCCi 

Tk warden of the frontier, through the great glory of the kmg, 
having overrun the tciritory of Urasa accepted tribute from the 
vanquished ruler. jy^ 

Tilaka, too, of the family of Kaka appointed by the king to be 
commander-m-chef, made the enemies quake as the storm gust 
sliakes the trees. jy^ 

The enemies were vanquished, through the rising power of the 
kmg, even by Sajjaka, a soldier of rustic origm who was a functionary 
of the ^eda office. ^y^ 

Though the support of the Kab family, their esteemed retainer, 
the sagacious Attamelaka, too, having secured access to the sovereign 
attained to the rank of mmistcr, jyy 

Then it took sometime for Sussala to make appointments of ministers 
of superior and mferior rank, whose distmctive merit was tbt they 
were free from vanity. 

On the Vitasta strand he now commenced to build after his own 


J75 ^cda=an accounts ofljee, 
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name and those of his mother-in-law and Ins wife tlirce lofty , 
shrines. 5yg 

By expending untold wealth, he liad the Didda Viliara renovated 
wliicli liad been hiinit down by an accidental fire, 580 

Once when lie had journeyed to the township of Attalika, the 
intimates Kalha and otlicrs of Ins entourage incited lum to root out 
Garga. 581 

For the son of Garga, named Ealyamcandra, full of life having 
surpassed them in the chase and other sports had made them 
jealous. 582 

Allegmg that as a person who had become all powerful it was 
necessary to tether him, tliey, by their daily whispermg, induced 
bitterness in the king towards Garga. 583 

“TIic king desires to arrest and dirow you in prison at Lohara”, 
bemg thus warned by a servant and one of the rajahs Garga became 
alarmed. 5S4 

Tliercaftcr he fed on tliis occasion with liis son to his own, estate; 
and after some days die king, too, started and entered lus own terri- 
tory of Kasnur. 585 

Wlieii mutual distrust had ciuscd a cleavage between tlic king and 
Garga, the mtriguers who went to and fro superadded to tlie 
enmity. 

Under the influence of a luigcrmg attacluncnt for Vijaya, wife’s 
brodicr of Garga, the king who Iiad let lum go from his entourage 
was touched by self-reproach. 5^7 

Garga’s enemy, wlio liad formerly been incarcerated by tlie king, 
the notorious Mallakostliaka was enlarged at this time from imprison- 
ment. 588 

Having got him to form relationships by marriage widi die 

other Damaras, the king, in a dudgeon, raised him to a position 
of power. 589 

^len m due course tlie royal army eventually advanced to give 
battle, Garga, as in the past, massacred the troops at Amaresvara. 590 
Only Prtlivibara, a Damara of limala, a partizan of the king, 
achieved glory by bis surpassing kinghtly role. 59 i 

Wliile Til.akasimha, tlic warden of the frontier, by Ids courage in 
flight after liavuig been routed by Garga m tire battle-field made 
every one laugh! ' P* 
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A few of his soHiers, who survived dieskughtcr and were wounded, 
were given protection hy Gargacandra from compassion but were 
deprived of their arms, uniforms and the rest of it. 593 

■Wlien on all sides the bodies of the brave were being consigned 
to the flames, there was no reckoning of the funeral pyres in the royal 
army. 594 

When the king came up with reinforcements, Garga, whose resi- 
dence had been Wt, abandoning Lohara marched to the raountam 
known as Dhudavana. 595 

He was continually engaged m skirmishes in those mountam passes 
with the troops of the king, who was encamped at the foot of tlic 
momtain. 59*1 

Night after night, by surprise attach he harried the royal 
camp and m the encounters he slew prominent Tantrms such as 
Tradokyaraja. 597 

In the month of Phalguna which was teniblc with a heavy frli of 
snow, the doughty Garga witli a limited number of followers did 
not lose heart though he had the kmg himself for his foe. 598 
The detenmned Tilaka alone of the frmily of Kaka, who was the 
commndei-m-cliicf was able to get on rhetim Garga, who had taken 
up his position on the summit of the mountain. 599 

When liard pressed, Garga won sympathy by sending his wife and 
daughter to appear before the king, who by a favourable reception 
camouflaged his resentment. 600 

The kmg who iiad concealed his hitter resentment, after peace 
had been concluded, marched away from there and helped Malla- 
kosthaka to ascendant position. 601 

Then for two or three months, Gatga put up in Lohara with tlie 
unendurable rivalry of Mallakosthaka, whom he regarded as an 
upstart, while the king'* s intentions were obscure. 602 

In tlie meanwhile, by secretly promoting dissensions in lift force, 
the king won over to himself his retainers Karna and others. 603 

He felt humiliated that he should have been treated on a level with 
the mischievous kinsmen and urged by those retainers, he presented 
himself before the king with his wife and sons. ^ 604 

Thus It happened that on one occasion when the king was about 


&o. The 7etse shows that ladies appmed m public before the king. 
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to batlie and Was standing in tlic bath tub, he taunted Garga wlio was 
close by and made him surrender liis sword. 605 

Wliat other man proud of his personal bravery could trust his 
courage when even such as he became faint of heart, like a timid 
fellow, while being insulted! 606 

Wliat a diference between that proud position wliich deposed and 
installed bigs and tliis attitude of funk resembling that of the com- 
mon crowd' It may be that m tlus world a living being is helplessly 
made to dance in public, at tlic sole pleasure of Fate, as if pulled by an 
apparatus witli a row of strings. 607 

And tlicn, some of the king’s favourites, who 111 battle would not 
have dared even to set eyes on him, held fast lus arms with a rop^ 
bot. 60S 

Kalyiina and others wlio were inside tlic sanctuary of the holy 
Samgramaniatha ceased fighting when the king in person entered 
the courtyard. 609 

The son of Garga, Videha, having heard that his father was alive, 
upon bemg pacified by die sovereign luniself, was induced to surrender 
his sword with diificulty. 610 

Garga, with his wife and sons, was kept in the royal palace itself 
and Was hospitably treated by the king who generously gave the 
prisoner all comforts worthy of liis own kindred. 611 

The son of Garga, Catuska, diougli he had escaped by flight from 
liis own residence was observed and delivered to the king by Karna 
whose detion was unworthy of his clan. ^ 612 

There is no certitude about a king, whose wadi though hidden 
is deep-seated, nor about a wound die msidc of which has not ceased 
to fester. 613 

When the king left the capital for the reception of Mamdliara, 
ruler of the Dards, who had come to sccU an audience, he had Garga 
murdered by his retainers. s dU 

Having suffered incarceration for two jjor tlirec months, he with 
his three sons was strangled one night b/r ropes tied round their 
necks. di5 

Bimba and others had been reduced by him to sucli a plight; lie, 


612. It IS not dear why Kama’s it \v.as a biocli of the rule relating to 
action was unworthy. Perhaps brausc asylum 
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too, witli ks sons was, in turn, tkowii by the royal rctamers into 
the waters m tbe same fashion with stones tied to the neck. 616 
In the month of Bhadrapada of the year ninety-four having niur-^ 
dcred Garga, the king had hoped for repose but, on the contrary, 
unforeseen uprismgs brought lum nusery, 617 

By the death of Kalha, the rajah of Kalinjar, and of Malla, the 
mother of the queen consort, he, at this time, became exceedingly 
sad. di8 

Meanwlulc Nagapala, the womh-brothcr of Somapala, when the 
latter had his elder step-brotlicr named Pratapapala assassinated had 
left Ins own country and come for asylum to king Sussala, having 
tlirough fear taken to flight after killing the minister who had been 
the murderer. 619-630 

Growmg angered at this, the king rejectir^ overtures of amity 
from Somapala, who was ready to comply by obedience, resolved 
upon an mvasion. 621 

Having come to the conclusion after trying all remedies 
that the long’s enrait)' was incurable, be invited the kttcr's foe 

Bhikjacara. 622 

Ewsng kxwst tkt k W kovigk vn Iws kiasim, tk king m 
upset and fell mto a mighty fury and then he made an attack on 
Rajapuri, which he entered with lightning speed. 623 

Somapala having taken to flight, he bestowed the prmcipality on 
Nagapala, and stayed there for seven raontlis terronsmg his various 
enemies. 524 

The king, who was comparable to Indra, reluctantly showed 

favour towards Vajradhara and other chiefs because of their submission 
and opportune presents. (52^ 

.Everywhere Ins foices marched on the banks of the Candrabhaga 
and otlicr rivers, but the enemy did not dare even to look them in 
thcfkcc ^ ^52^ 

In advance of the king marched Tilab, the commander-in'chief, 
and the Damara Prthvihata was entrusted with the protection of the 
route. 

The pious kmg, by sccurmg fromkrm Brahmapuri and the temples 

of the gods in the enemy territory, obtained the merit of the original 
benefice. 

How can the military resources of this king whose affluence was 
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comparable to India’s be described! Even the grass for Ins caVaby 
was brought to Ins camp &oin Iiis own hindgom. 629 

‘ At tins juncture havmg gamed an opportunity Sqjanavardjuna, 
who had succeeded m becoming intimate with the king, roused lib 
to deep anger against Gauraka W'ho was far away. ^30 

The king, whose mind was prejudiced by calumny, believed tliat 
Gaurab, whom he had liimsclf appomted to take cliaige of the 
state in order to protect the kingdom, was appropriating the entire 
revenue. 631 

In tins connection when he blamed the prefect of the capital Janaha, 
he lashed into fury Ins brotlicr Tilabsitiiha. 632 

Wlicrcupon the king waxuig wroth deprived the latter of office 
and appointed a native of Pamotsa named Ananda, son of Anauta, 
to be warden of the frontier. 1533 

The subjects of Soniapala deserved to be praised since tliey did not, 
although die bug was m such complete occupation of dicir territory, 
go over to ins side. 634 

Then in die month of Vaisabia of the year ninct}^“fivc lie returned 
to Ills own biigdom and Nagapala, too, havmg been deprived of 
the rcak followed m his tracks. 635 

Thereafter, excited by greed wliich is die harbinger of dire cala- 
mities, be levied fines from the inhabitants and reduced cxpciidil-urc 
to the minimum. 636 

When having relieved Gaunab from office, the kmg began to 
pimisli die officials who w'crc his subordmates, all die ministers becanie 
disaffected. 637 

By die sudden reversal m die administrative measures, the big 
suffered heavy fmaiicul loss dirough die lack of experience of the 
new ministers, 638 

To die citadel of Lohara he despatched gold in the form of bricb; 
the mass of gold wliicli lie transported resembled die mountain of 
gold, 639 

Then m order to cliastisc die vassals of Garga, lie appointed as 

supermtendent of poke in Lohara an adviser of Garga, named 

Gajjab. 640 

Thereupon die retainers of Garga fcarmg repression took shelter 
under Mallakoslliaka and the enraged khig killed the unsuspecting 

Gajjaka by treachery. 641 
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Rebellion broke out m Lohira and die king tiiereupon arrested 
an elder stepbrother of Millakosthaka named Arjuna, who was in 
Ins entourage. 

Havnig imprisoned Hasta, son of Saddacandta, who was his 
agnate as also bis brother, the king turned Biddaka into a co- 
operator. 

That he should have unprisoned, recollecting former hostility, 
Surya together widi ins sons and certam strangers, Ananda 
and others, was an act which transgressed the limits of circumspec- 
tion. ^44 

The king marched in to Lohaia, whereupon Mallakosthaka 
vamshed horn there i m Ins fury he had Arjunakostha killed 
by impalement. ^45 

Havmg posted tioops diete, he re-entered the capital when all the 
pamaras became hostile to lum as a slayer of those who trusted 
him. 

Being angry with even Prthviliara, who had rendered services, the 
commander-m-cliicf and other counsellors were ordered to make a 
surprise attack upon him. 647 

He, however, somehow slipped away and entered the manor of a 
relative named Ksira, whose residence was m the district of 
Jayanti. 648 

Tins rebel moved freely inside Avaiitipura and otlier towns' m 
broad daylight and none of Ins enemies dared to harm him. ’ 649 

The stirring up of this autagomsm through die king’s imprudence, 
proved disastrous to his subjects and was like an invocation to a furious 
Vetala. ' 6jo 

Then JCsIra who tliougli old was quick-witted, together with 
Prtlwiliara, collected eighteen pamaras m ^amangasa. 651 

The king in alarm left the capital for Vija/csvaia and to defeat them, 
who had foimed an inseverable league, he appointed the commandcr- 
in-dnefTilaka. ' 652 

This man of matdiless valour broke them by impetuous onslaughts 
and dispersed them as the east wind does the clouds. 653 

At a time when he should have been received with honour havmg 


643. Hita=sympathetic wodet, cooperator. 
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arrived after defeating tlie Datnaias, die king, on die contrary, refused 
liiiii an audience wliicli was an insult 654 

When die king re-entered die capital, Tilaka, down-hearted tliat 
Ills honour had been wrecked, remamed at home and did not exert 
liimsclf for the cause of the sovereign. 655 

OlEccrs arc toiiclicd by disaffection and soon desert the sovereign, 
just as householders leave a house mfested widi serpents, when they 
arc reduced to die same level as their inferior, their rise along with 
their equals is liuidcred, they arc placed in the front rank only during 
hostilities widi die enemy, but are kept out during negotiations for 
peace, and upon die conclusion of die task thcii wonderful skill iti 
haiidlmg affairs is ignored. 656 

’Wliilc he neglected his duty of mspcction, the Dainaras everywhere 
caused die destruction of stores as the clouds of aniiilulatton destroy 
agricultuic. . 657 

A fearful scandal arose, as the Bralimans, wlio suffered m the dis. 
orders, sacrificed dicmsclvcs m die flames in every town having 
obscn'cd a solemn fast. 658 

Horses and camels perished by epidemic disease and tliis forbode 
for die kmgdom an impending dire calamity. 659 

At diis impending misfortune, the populace trembled in alarm just 
as an avenue of trees is astir with a puff of air at the nearness of the 
fall of lightning. 1 i 56 o 

Now m die beginning of the year nmety-sLx, die Damara horde 
was ready to swoop down like a glacier at t!ic toucli of heat. 66t 

The insurrection first spread from Devasarasa and it was dicre that 
it came to a head, like a painful abccss revealing suppuration. 

Havmg got Ins agnates Tikka and otiicrs to arrive at a comnion 
decision, tlic powerful Vijaya marched and surrounded the royal 
army wlucli was m barracks. 

There m diat fight, die conmiandmg officer of die troops m the 
amp, one Nagav-itta, notwithstandmg diat he was the son of a 
Kayasdia, witlistood for a loni^ time Jus furious attack. 

It was tlicii that bemg impl'jrcd by die king, the commander hi' 


660 Appircntly die trees referred diat Nagrvatfa was ongiiiiill)' a 
to arc Poplars and not a military man. 

664 Here the word Kayastba shows 
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ckef, whose ardour was damped by the recohectioa of lus master’s 
base-mindcduess, was induced to set out for the campaign. 665 
In tk campaign against Vijaya, who was firmly rooted, his very 
life as well as the glory of victory were equally in doubt more than 
once. d66 

When Mallakosthaka, too, obtained an ascendency in the inteiior 
of Lokra, the bng marched out in. the month of Vaisakha to 
the village of Thalyoraka, 667 

There his troops, being scared during thenighthy the enemy, came to 
losethcirmoralelikepersonsontlicirdcath-bcdbyhomddreaiTis, 668 
Tk chosen one among the ail powerful, when a rebel, aided solely 
by his own arms had dislodged even tk bng Harsa—k who had 
many times conquered by his valour this land and of the number of 
whose exploits tlierc could be no count any more than that of Parasu- 
rama-k, owing to the power of the Divine Spirit, found bs imbtary 
strength circuinsaibed m that place and his army being routed was 
deserted all of a sudden by the goddess of victory. 669-671 

After his flight from there Prthwhara, who had taken up a position 
at Hadigrama, suddenly advanced against the brave Sajjaka and 
caused a rout. gyj, 

In close pursuit of Sajjabwho had taken to flight, tbs brutal though 
brave man burnt Nagamatlia in the preemets of Wgara and 
retired, gyj 

Thereafter k and other savage Damaias everywhere began to lift 
from the grazing grounds tk horses of the bng and of tk royal 
partisans. 5^^ 

The hot-tempered bng then became relentless and relied on a course 
of vile conduct be&ttmg those who have fallen on evil days. 675 
Thus liaving killed the Damara who was with him as a hostage for 
Prthvikra and placbg lotus roots on bs back, as if he were a dish 
dressed for dinner, the bng kd bm sent at mght. 676 


676 Lotm roots is a favourite dish 
of the Eafmiri Brahmans In the 
pkns of India the dned roots from 
the homeland are imported as a dehcacy. 
Seeds of the lotus (Nelumhimn spe- 
ciosum) are also eaten Sir E, Tenant 
wntes: "In China and some parts of 
India the black seeds of these plants, 


which arc not unlike little Acorns m 
shape, arc served at table in place of 
Almonds, which they arc said to 
resemble, but with a superior delicacv 
of flavour I tasted the seeds m Ceylon 
and found them dehately flavoured, 
not unlike the kernel of the Pmc cone 
the Apennines” 
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In tlip same fasliion lie sent to Biddaka Ins brother Hamba and 
waxing wrodilic scut to the otlicrs likewise their hrotlicrs and sons. 677 
The mother of one Jayyaka of the village of Siplumiagrama Was 
sent to him, after her cars and nose had been amputated. 678 
With his sons Siiry'aka was impaled m the c.apital; many otlicr 
persons, whctlicr tlicy deserved dcatli or not, were deprived of life 
by him who liad been overborne by passion. Cyp 

Then as he scctlicd witli i.agc like die god of destruction, he fright- 
ened everybody .and the officials of the inner as well as of the outer 
court became disaffected. 6S0 

The same unstatesmanlike course avhereby king Harsa had lost, 
he adopted during lus own admiiustration although he had declaimed 
against it. 681 

The bystander, who being himself faultless has never in praedee 
committed .an error, would alone be qualified to criticize the errors 
of diose avho arc on active service in war, of tliosc who arc amateurs 
of the subtle art of poetic composition, of diose who cling to the 
hazard of the die, or of those who sportively bear the yoke of king- 
ship. 682 

Widi vigorous efforts kiijg, fveo m diose fircmMi.nces, strove 
assiduously and compelled MalLakostha and others to relax their 
offensive to a certain extent. 683 

Consequently Vijaya, in course of time, iiwitcd the gmiidson of 
king Harsa, Blukfacara, by the route of Visalata. (184 

As he was about to enter Devasarasa, he avas routed from there by 
the commandcr-in-cliicf and in his flight he icli dovm the awge of a 
precipice to the cardi. 685 

He was identified .and slam and the victor sent lus head to die 
sovereign as the fruit from the tree of anctory. bS6 

Even avidi this very surprising achievement, die bng avas not 
pleased and did not praise it nor did he confer any honour. 687 
In dcrison the king sent lum the message, ‘*Thc commaiidcr-in-cliicf 
called ‘Precipice’ killed diat man; m the circumstances where is the 
reason for your hnavadoi" ^^8 

When Tilaka realized 111 full measure that the king avas an iingratc- 
ful person, disaffection avclled up in him and he became interested 
111 treason. 

He might haa^e escaped condemnation on the part of die righteous 
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if lie Had resorted only to ^ policy of uiicoiicem. But tkt plan of 
treachery on ks part has made bs name unmentionable. 69 ° 
Let tliose who love diplomacy recommend for different occasions 
citlici subserviency or, when expedient, the discharge of duty; on 
tlie other hand, the rigliteous who iiavc a lugh sense of honour work 
for tlie good of others even at the cost of tlieir lives. For tins those 
who arc grateful appreciate them by eulogies. 691 

Raiment set on Ws by contact with fire, the skm bitten by a 
serpent, a secret plan revealed to the enemy, a dilapidated dwelling 
which may fall at any moment, a bug who does not appreciate services 
and a pal who turns away m adversity— by fiidmg to abandon these 
even a brave man will fall short of happiness and miss glory just when 
he IS about to rise. 692 

Yet they, who rejectuig this justifiable course turn traitors towards 
the sovereign m anger, who else if not these can be mentioned in the 
forefi:ont of sinners; 693 

In giving birth parents confer the sole act of favour but die sovereign 
on all occasions. They who are guilty of lese-majesty arc greater 
sinners than parricides. 694 

After Vijaya had been killed wlulc yet others survived, whose 
power it was necessary to destroy, knowledgeable persons perceived 
that nobody felt secure in his mmost heart. 695 

The course of the insurrection, winch for a wlule receded and anon 
delivered assaults, was felt by all to be like an infuriated ram. 696 
Then MaMostha who desired to bring back Bhiksacaia despatched 
hisownforcctohimatVisalata gpy 

When the commander-m-chief, although disaffected, reported that 
Ins arrival was expected, the king restramed him and in his resentment 
sent the following message. (5p3 

"Leave Hra alone with unobstructed passage so that I may slay 
him like a fox which liaving gone ahead from the midst of the hunt is 
overtaken by the horses,” gpp 

^ Although thorougUy conversant with the ways and means for a 
civil war the king, urged by destiny, became a dupe on tbis 
occasion. ^ ^ 

Having thus got his opportunity through the royal command, the 
traitor Ttlaka allowed die Damaras facility for the arrival of 
Bhiksacara over the mountain passes, ^qi 
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Thereafter at ever)' place tlicrc spread among the people, whispered 
from ear to car, tidmgs wludi heamc the foundation of Bhiksu’s 
renown and caused apprclicnsion to die king. 702 

, "He says iiodmig wlucli is not refined, witli one arrow he splinters 
ten rocks, witliout fatigue he walks to and fro one hundred Yojanas.” 
Even ripe old men with long beards excited tlic curiosity of everyone, 
by praise of this kind and by similar talcs of Bliiksu s greatness. 703-704 
As if he was about to become the owner of a half and lialf share of 
the kuigdom every smglc mdividual, aldiough uncomiected with the 
administration, discussed die news about Bluksu or sought for it. 705 
Old men, superseded state officials who arc habitues of the batli 
houses on the river, the countless soi-disant sons of tlic king 111 the 
royal palace, among the warriors a few, who arc by nature malign 
and anxious to ride the lugh horse; also the school masters who make 
die pupils scratcli their buttocks widi the nails, the superannuated 
dancing women of the temples of die gods, merchants who would 
misappropriate safe custody deposits but are ever ready to attend the 
recital of Scripture, Bralunan members of the priests’ conclave who 
arc experts m hungcrstrikcs, die Danmas from die outskirts of die 
capital who bear arms but arc like tillers of the soil; those persons who 
regale themselves and odicrs, too, anyhow, widi sensational news— 
these for die most part, in diis coimtiy, take a delight m the upheavals 
against the kmg. 706-710 

Wlicn the news of the approach of Bluksacara began to grow ui 
volume, the people were set aqinvcr and the king became anxious. 711 
Prdiviliara, now, with incomparable valour routed die royal anny 
in an encounter by emerging from a mountain ridge, where he had 
lain m wait concealed by trees. 7^2 

He put to lliglit three nimistcrs, dtc two Anandas, descendants 
respectively of Ananta and Kaka, who had been wardens of the 
frontier and also Tilabsiriiha 7 H 

Vijaya had been killed in Jyesdia, but havmg suffered diis reverse on 
the bright sixdi of AsadJia, the king again became despondent. 714 
As the approach of the monsoon is know by the frisky bucking of 
the heifers, by the ascent to the tree-tops of the serpents, by the trans- 
port of their eggs by families of ants, so now the king coiisidermg 


706, Ucc3-35vi-ltjiilbmah=‘Anxioiis to ndc tlie high horse 
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through evi! portents that disaster was dose at hand, set about pre- 
paring for adequate measures. 

Then on the bright third day of Asa^, the shrewd kmg sent away 
the prince, the queen consort and the rest of the family to the fortress 

of Lohara. 7^7 

As he was follownig them, Lostha and other Brahmans of foreign 
parts, fell down by the collapse of the bridge and perished in the 
Vitasta, 7^8 

Depressed by this evil omen, he followed the route up to Huskapura 
and after two or three days re-entered tlie city, 719 

In the absence of tire prmce and the queen consort, he then seemed 
to have changed as if he were deserted by valour as well as royal 
splendour. 720 

It was, however, a happy idea which had occurred to bm in bs 
misfortune— thanks thereto he was yet to enjoy an all-round pros- 
perity despite the henzied state of mtemal affans. 721 

Owing to that prudent step he, to tbs day through lus dynasty, 
remains m enjoyment of imperial sovereignty, although he had hke 
hng Harsa bmself raised a crisis. 72Z 

Now in die mondi of ^ravana, the fightmg men of Lohara, who 
had escorted Bhiksu, made bm over to the powerful Danuras of 
Madavarajya 723 

The latter, however, brought bm back to Lohara escortmg bm 
widi their soldiers, like persons hi a wedding party who escort the 
bridegroom to the house of the father-m-law. 724 

Mallakostha and others liavmg hospitably treated these men of lugh 
rank sent them back to their own territory to brty the commandcr-in- 
cbef. 

Now, when he was being encircled by the enemy from all sides, 
the king started to recruit men for the infantry at an unprecedented 
cost. ^ 72(5 

k tliat dire calaimty, when the king was showering gold all round 
even artisans and carters took up arms. 7^7 

k the capital, on every road the commanding officers spoding for a 
fight exercised the horses wbch carried protective armour, 738 
While Bbksu remained at Mayagrama, the Lohara rebels havbg 


728 Sitinali3.=arniouci hones also canted protective arniout. 
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advanced engaged in battle widi die royal forces wlilcli were posted at 
Amaresvara, 729 

In die neighbourhood of Hiranyapura, having commenced the 
offensive accorduig to plan, dicy slew the illustrious Viiiayabdcva 
and odicr officeis of the royal army. 730 

In die very commencement of tlic battle, when the rebels secured a 
dioroiigli-bred mate wliicli came from the royal camp, dicy considered 
diat die royal fortune had come over to them. 73 1 

Close to the royal palace in an action on die bank of die stream 
known as Ksiptika, Prthviliara caused the destruction of imiumcrablc 
brave soldiers. 732 

Aldioi^h Tilaka was posted at Vij.aycsvara, the Damaras of Kliaduvi 
and Holada advanced and gave battle on die b.ink of die Mahasarit. 733 
They laid siege to die city and shoutmg day and niglit in some places, 
they caused fires and m odicrs carried on the plunder of the 
citizens. 734 

Wliat widi the regiments marclung out widi music, the entry of 
diosc who were wounded by weapons of war, the crowds bewailing 
the relatives who avcrc killed, die soldiers fleeing after a rout, the 
ruslung throngs of spectators, die earners bearing loads of arrows, the 
transport of armour, horses being dragged along, die perpetual dust 
raised by die multitude ui die processions of die dead— day after 
day, the metropolitan roads became congested dirough lack of 
control. 735-737 

Since die enemy attacked early every moniing widi all their strcngdi, 
“To-day, surely, die king will have lost”- sudi was die diought which 
recurred day after day Who could have been as resolute as SiissaLi 111 
counter-attacks t Even the sorry plight of liis own country failed to act 
as a drag on Ins foititudc 73^-739 

He was observed arrangmg ceaselessly for die baiidagmg of die 
wounds, the removal of arrow-heads, and grants of money for tlic 
invalids’ diet. 74 ° 

The expenditure of wcaldi by tlic kmg for the men luidcr arms was 
measureless, comprismg allowances foi die campaign, grace payments 
and doiNitions for mcdicmcs 74t 

Those vVilio were killed in battle and die woimded who died in their 
oivii housc^— there were thousands of them men and horses who 
perished da.i|y, , , . 
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Then massacred by tiic royal forces which liad numerous avalry, 
Mallakosfha and other rebels of Lohara had to slow down their 
arrogant career. 743 

By the secret advice of tlie very courtiers of the inner court who 
had been bought, the rehles conducted Bhihsu by a nanow passage to 
Surewari. 744 

They were for tlie most part archers and in the fighting on the 
nanow embaiihmcnt of tlie lake, bemg free &om the peril of a cavalry 
charge, they came off successful. 745 

Meanwlnle the perfidious comjnandet'Ui-chief, remaining at 
Vijayesvara allowed the Damaras to gain in strength hy carrymg on 
the campaign with slackened ardour. 746 

“The Lavanya clan must not discern my weakness and when \ 
march they must not fall on my rear and cause harassmeiit”‘-thuikmg 
mwardly m this wise, he turned back having set out against the force 
of Ajjaraja, who had approadied Vijayesvara to make a demonstration 
of ks might. 747-748 

Although he had slam two hundred and fifty of Ajjaraja’s soldiers, 
Ac traitor retreated from Vijayaksetra and marched towards 
Srinagara. 

En route nowhere Was he followed by the Damaras who feared 
him; in Aeir fright Aey yelped having run up to Ae crests of the 
lulls and left all tlic toads open. 

Having left Madavarajya when he entered Ae city, Ac king, beset 
With difficulties, received him with honour whereupon he laughed 
recollecting Ae former conduct. 

Then although lAe Ae oAer ministers he was present in Ae camp, 
he did not cut a figure m any way worthy of himself; he stood by as A 
he Were a sight-secr. 

Then all Ae Damaras fiorn MaAvarajya rushed up and took 
possession of Ae Mahasarit bank. 

Diplomatic measures such as overtures for negotiations, sowing 
dissensions and Ae Ifc to whiA Ac kmg had recourse in the enemy 
became fruitless, having been puhhshed broadcast by his con- 
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This king had been able to overrun prmcipAties of various ruling 
princes yet to his defence of Ae capital, Ac guerdon of his martial 
exploits, belongs Ae place of honour. 


so 
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Ac Ainarcsvara tlic warden of tire frontier together with the royal 
princes had taken up his post and on die outshrt of Rajanavatika were 
the muiistcrs of die Rajastliaiia. 756 

They possessed diemsclvcs of a large sum m travelling allowances 
from the kmg as if they had proceeded to another continent far away 
but they fought nowhere. 

All the rebel contingents, in turn, had their victories and reverses; 
Prthviliara, however, had nothing but success at any time. yjS 

Li die fight shrickmg like a Vctala maddened with liquor, he 
snapped up mostly the very best among the warriors in the royal 
army. 7J9 

In one of those fights, however, there became famous the heroism 
of one Udayana, sprung fi:otii die clan of Icchati, who was yet m lus 
teens. 760 

Challcngmg bin to a duelling bout, he struck Prthviliara and 
dragging him by die beard vsnested die sword blade from his 
grasp. 761 

While the battle was takmg place m the environs of die capital 
struck by arrows at random even women, children and others 
perished, 762 

Wlulc in tbs fasbon the ghastly slaughter of die people was on the 
increase, some inexplicable tbngliappciicd and die bug found liimself 
unable through mental lassitude to stir out of bs very apartment. 7^3 

Wilde die bng s movements were cut off Somapala, in die mean- 
tune, having got bs opportunity plundered Attalika and sec fire 
to it. 7^4 

What other opportunity for a cou[.agcous display is there for be 
village jackal to approach die entrance of the lion’s den save when die 
latter IS at grips m lus encounter with die elephant? 7^5 

By diis unparalleled devastation of the two realms, the king Was over- 
whelmed widi shame and coidd not bear to even look at lus oavn 
image. 

For bin, tbs was an extraordmary period abounding m all manner 
of undesirable experiences, unbearable because of. every kind of 
disaster and painful in the extreme. 7 ^^ 

Even m such circumstances the king did not falter. Yet die 
Brabnan anchorites of Rajanavatilm commenced a hunger-strike 
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professedly m his mtercst but wbich turned out to be tbe 
reverse. 

Tbey prayed, “Your ministers axe bystanders in tbe strt^glc, demand 
from tliein hostage's and send them to the hill of Lohara ” 769 

“Otliexwise if the disorders extend and, as it ■were, become chronic, 
the autumn crop which is about to be ready, will be earned off by the 
enemy and what then 'wJl become ofus?” ' 770 

The kmg, as he had been temporismg, had not accused the ministers 
of unconcern, they all felt alarmed when it was thus pomted out by 
these persons. 77 i 

Then the Brahman knaves, who had not the power even to bend a 
straw of his, as bs suppliants at that time— they reduced the strands of 
government to a tangled skem, 77a 

The employees of the departments of state, proud members of the 
assembly of priests and others who having risen to power had tlirongcd 
to bs side, were like another army of the enemy. 773 

h the endeavour to placate them various errors 'Were comnutted, 
whereby the country was disturbed, fell mto disorders, and extensive 
lootmg took place. 774 

These impostors, who had never set eyes on a royal assembly and 
knew^ nauglit of affiirs of state, spoke to the woe-begone king all 
maimer of bitter things, while he tried to placate them. 775 

Worse than the uprising of the Lavanyas did tbs rebelhon prove for 
the king, as a disease of the throat is more agonising ban a disease of the 
foot 776 

By givmg bribes of gold to some of the principal intriguers among 
them he won them over and with difficulty bduced them to desist 
from the fast. 777 

Vijaya, a troop leader of Bhiksu’s, belonging to the ^mily of 
Varnasoma and other professional soldiers forcibly entered die capital 
and got killed by the horsemen. 778 

As he entered the city with tremendous impetuosity having broken 
open a passage he, at that tunc, well-nigh succeeded in upsetting the 
throne. 

Among the Lavanyas, too, Prthvihara, whose martial ardour liad 


768-777 An iffltance of a hunger- state of corrupt ministers 
stake by the Brahmans for purging the 
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somewhat slackened, amiouticed a desire for peace to the king who had 
heen longing for a rift. ygo 

Wlicnhc, who was m the forefront of tlie aspirants for victory, was 
prepared to negotiate for peace with tlie king, the soldiers on hodi sides 
believed that tile insurrection was as good as finished. y8i 

The king, in order to conduct hun to the vicinity of the Nagamatha, 
tlicrcupGn, sent tlirce Very confidential ministers whom he attacked and 
killed by trcaclicry. 7S2 

By their side fell tlirce retainers of Tilakasiihlu, Ins fostcr-hrothcr 
Mammaka, tlic Bralmian Guhga, also Rma, tlie orderly. ySj 
G.auraka, who had been given as a hostage, was nevertheless killed 
wliile meditating on tlie lord of created beings and the enemy who had 
abandoned mercy smote Ins friends who were bcwailmg lum. 784 
Upon die news of tins outrage becoming known, die whole country 
felt mdignant and m die palace of the king people were loud-moudicd 
in malediction, 785 

The bright fourtccndi of Asvina when dus news shocked die king- 
dom, die king foimd it hard to pass die day. 786 

For the moment, being upset and mwardly tliinking that he could 
find no way, the king asked advice, as to what should be done, of eVen 
unwordiy persons. 787 

While lie w.as m sucli sore straits dicrc was no one who did not laugh 
in liis sleeves .... or who did not rejoice. 7^® 

Then while he bore even diis assault of misfortune, Iiis subordinates 
one after aiiodicr began to espouse die rebel cause. 7^9 

The step-brodicr of die commandcr-iu-cliicf named Bimha joined 
die rebels and accepted dicir offer of die command of die frontier. 79 ° 
Janakasirhlia, wlio was constantly sending emissaries in secret, 
arranged die bctrodial of liis brother’s daughter to Bliihsu. P 

The troopers were seen, day after day, deserting to Bluksacara taking 
avidi diem their swords, horses, armour and the rest of it. 79 ^ 
Wliat more? diosc wlio were openly 111 attendance upon tlie sove- 
reign by day, were observed shamelessly staiidmg in front of Bhiksn 
diirmgdicniglit. 793 

Wlien the king’s audiority was thus weakened and people could piss 

7S3. Katakj-viinb=litcr.i!ly a 788 AiiUr-jahasa= literally 'laugli^<f 
inihbry guard, an orderly. Sec below inwardly.’ There is a slight lacuna® 
861 and VI. 345 the text. 
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to and to openly and without hindrance, an extraordinary terror 
opened itt jaws. 794 

Then as die Damaras began plundering the autiunn aops, the entire 
population bolted in every available direction abandoning their goods 
and dependents. 795 

“If ]^g Snssala were to go away Bhibu would replenish this land 
with gold”— such, in vain, became the people’s persistent belief. 796 
Had any one witnessed the liberality of this mendicant or what 
possible source of riches he could have; but the common people who 
ate in the habit of following the lead of otliers would of course not 
pause to think of it 797 

The new ipoon is seen for a little while during which she is herself 
garbed by the sky; to her the people, in the hope of gettmg raiment, 
render obeisance. Fie on selfishness which leads judgment astray 
regarding what is reasonable and unreasonable. 798 

At the victory of the royal partisans, the people felt as if their neeb 
were wrung; at the success of Bhibn they gave themselves up to 
unbridled rejoicings. 7pp 

Then came a tune when the royalist and the Damara parties, through 
mutual fear of one another, dropped their hostilities on the prmciple of 
the parable of the Braliman and the dog. 800 

The kmg &om fear of treachery in the palace and the rebels because 
of the deteiimiicd stand of the kn^ were preparing for flight, neither 
of them being aware of the other’s plan, 8oi 

Behevmg that hh relatives, too, were traitors, in hjs distrust die king' 
was not sure, whether in staying behind or m flight lay the safety of Ins 

Tvh . 

In dus big crisis, the men-at-arms who accepted largesses from him 
who was showermg apparH, gold, jewels and the like, did not praise 
him but on the contrary cciticiaed jum, '' 

“He 15 finished, he will not now survive '-hearing such remarks 
fiompeople who jabbered fearlessly, he chafed like a patient abandoned 
by his physicians. 

While at Jus behest they would attend to matters of immediate 


800 The reference is to the pirablc 
of the Briifinnii Tvho was cirrying 3 
sheep Three rogues met him and 
each separately asked him why he 


was carrying a dog and the Biahir 
was perplexed, fell mto doubt, a 
dropped the sheep. 
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business, tlic crowd of attendants eyed liim with amusement and 
impudence. g05 

It Was amazing tliat lie wlio was a dare-devil should, at tliisjuncture, 
have become a totally different person— smcc overcome by nervousness 
he Was unable to step out of liis own apartments. 806 

Wlule the Damara hordes were plamimg to retreat, owing to 
dissensions in their league just at this time, the king’s affairs were 
reduced to a tangled skem by Ills own soldiers. 807 

They, having blocked die entrances in front of the royal palace with 
drawn swords, held hunger-strikes at every step clamouring for lie 
allowance for die campaign wlucli liad accrued due. 808 

The king did not become popular widi diem for dicy bad desired to 
hiundiatc him aldiougli he had paid cash; they diouglit thus— “the big 
should give still more as he is opulent like die god of wealth-’ ' 809 

Just as an invalid desirous of proceeding on a holy pilgrimage 
to die IS held up by his creditors so, too, the king was then blocked 
and compelled to p.ay up the dues by all those persons who had lest 
their sense of shame. 810 

The unbridled guardians of sacred places, also, who having observed 
hunger-strikes had made an onset, compelled him to part with trcasiltc 
by melting gold vessels and die like. sn 

Thereafter in die capital, where die yomig and old were seething 
widi excitement and which was like the surging ocean, lie became 
incapable of restoring quiet. 812 

One morning at an early hour when the portals were blocked by 
some of Ins own armed forces, he saw that on all sides the city was 
rising in revolution. 813 

Tlieii in order to allay die excitement, lie ordered Jaiiaka, the 
city prefect, to patrol the city and awaited an opportunity to 
depart. ' 814 

Getting rid of diosc armed men widi difficulty by largesses and 
courteous beliaviour, he sallied from die palace, clad in annotifi 
together with his ladies. 815 

Idardly had lie mounted Ills horse and gone out of die courtyard 
than the harpies inside die royal p.alace, commenced looluig. 8 J <5 


S07. Visutatam ninyc=reduccd to 
a Mtigled skein See below 8S0— 
Visatta-vyavahara, 


808 For Hunger-strike of soldi»s 
see Tannga VII. iijO-J? 
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Wliile ke to departing having abdicated the throne some of the 
men-at-arms 'wept, some raised slogans, while odiers plundered 
Ins retamers. 817 

Five or six thousand of the men-at-arms full of shame, resentment 
and apprehension followed on die road the hmg who, vmtramelled, 
had passed out. S18 

In the ■year ninety-six on. the dark sixth Margasirsa when only 
one ivatch of the day had remained that the king, didieaitened by 
treason, took the road and marched forth wdth his retainers 819 

At every step his followers were deserting taking with them horses 
and other things; at Pratapapura, which he reached at night, he 
had few soldiers. 820 

When Tdaka who bad gone ahead appeared before him, he treated 
him like a relative and on that ocasion, cbulhent with grief, he 
slied tears for a long time. 821 

“He might commit treason against me”— thinking m this wnse the 
kmg, of his own accord, entered his house the next day at Huska- 
puia without delay. 822 

After taking Ins bath etc the kmg intent on victor}' planned to 
enter Kramarijya to muster an army with his influence. 823 
Having secretly summoned the rebel Daniaras such as Kalyamvada 
and others to oppose him, Tilab caused him to Mtei in his 
resolution. 

By this artfiil dodge he got nd of the king from his house who 
thereafter passed on winning over by gifts of gold the Damara free- 
booters who were opposing his passage, 825 

_ h he was departmg Tflaka left him there and then; his brother 
^da, however, followed him from a kindly feeling for one 
stretch. 

Deserted hy his servants he continned to march, suhduing the 
Tobhers on the way by gifts and by his heroism and was preserved 
because a part of his lifetime had yet remained to him. 827 
'Ihclion-ckws which, from a distance, form the defensive armour 
of tile forest dense with trees and boulders, in due course, come to 
pass their time by hanging from the necks of infants. The ivory 
teeth of tuskers which are their weapon of War get bandied about 


818 Vistniiuk=UiLtamdle4 fom 
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by tlic gamblers in the game of ^icc. An ascendent position is by 
no means assured to prowess. 828 

Hie virtues of living bemgs sucli as valour, bbemlity, reputation, 
sagacity are, in diis blcidoscopic existence, transient. 829 

Even tlic Sun undergoes, day after day, tliosc vicissitudes ranging 
from fierceness to mildness ; wliat stabibty can there be in tlie faculties 
of living beings? 830 

Unable to look upon Attalika burnt down by die enemy lie climb- 
ed, wlulc liis troops were mute widi rage, up die mountain 
toLoliara. 831 

Unable dirougli exceeding sliame to see even his own wife, be 
threw lumsclf on die couch and fretted day and mght. 832 
He did not come out of die nmer apartments wludi were lit by 
lamps even by day; hb allowed, from a kindly fcelmg, intcrviejvs 
to die subordmates at the hour of meal 833 

He would not toucli any emollients, ndc lus horses, he would 
not wimess die performance of music and die dance and die like 
nor take part in dchghtful conversation. 834 

In Ids disgust recollecting, in turn, die mdiffcrcncc, stupidity, 
msolcncc, treachery, etc, displayed by eacli individual, he related 
dicm to die queen. 835 

"These persons have followed me by givingupdicirowncountry"- 
dimku^ in dus wise, he who possessed untold wealth, from 
kindly regard, gave nclily to his followers and raised them to 
power. 836 

hi Kasmir no sooner had he gone than all the ministers assembled 
widi dieir troops in front of die old royal palace. 837 

Their leader was Janakasiiiiha, die city prefect, who was HgbJy 
respected by the ministers, die cavaliers, die nobles, die Tantims, 
the citizens and others, S38 

He was induced to deliver as hosmges Hs son and nephew for the 
sake of assurance by Mallakostha and other friends of Bliiksu, who 
continued to go to and fro. 839 


829. See verse VIII. last verse used for the kmg elected by the people 
838 Sanimata=t!iought well of, res- Sec Taraiiga VII 703- 
pccted. The term m anaeiit time was 
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And over the capital, crowded with women, children and others 
limp with terror, crept night when there was no Hng and hroi^k 
dismay to all created beings. 840 

Some of the weak were slain, some were plundered while others 
had their houses burnt down by the enemy in the city which was 
without a king. 841 

The following day with his jubilant troops shutting out the entire 
horizon, on a charger with red lead and pink sandal marks, riding 
in the centre of a cavalcade of horsemen where the massed drawn 
swords and pennons made it difficult to see his figure; like a lion 
engendermg fear as well as curiosity among the people; touching 
the sides of his mihtary uniform were the locks^the exuberance 
of his youth— which being loose adorned his shoulders like 
the botted cham of the goddess of victory; with his face, lit up by 
the ear-rings, and tender and bright, with the youthful mustache, 
the pink lower lip, and beautiful with an attractive mark of sandal 
and which the approaching prosperity had made especially radiant, 
he won the pattan minds of even his antagonists; the inherent 
glory rcsidmg m the drawn sword was bemg fanned by his curvetting 
steed with bs lovely mane as with a yak-tail; at every step he held 
up bs charger while he accepted the reverent homage rendered 
by the grandees; thus id Bbksu make bs progress mto 
Smagara.^ 842-848 

Remaining at bs back, like a nurse m the case of a child, Malla- 
kosthaka took upon himself the duty of mstructing, m all matters, 


Bbksu who lacked confidence. 


849 


Tliis man was your father s favourite; you were brought up in 
the lap of tbs one; here is one who is the foundation of the tbone.” 
Thus he pointed out each mdividual. gp 

The house of Janakasimlia he entered first to find his bride and 
bereafter be royal palace to secure the royal fortune. 851 
When he restored to the pride of power a dynasty, wbdi 
tor a long time had been ruined, womankind could no more be 


84® Arajaka=lit{raIIy anarchy. 
Kmlj's describes anarchy as the 
Matsyanyaya "the rule of the fish” 
where the stronger Swallows up the 

60 


weaker The same idea of the fish is 
found m the graphic description of 
anarchy in the RSimyam ( 11 . 87-31) 
the (KH 
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twitted for pimiiiig tlieir faith upon tlieir offspring while in the 
embryo! 852 

After witnessing tliis extraordinary record of Bliiksu, one feels tlijt 
those who arc anxious for success do not deserve to he laughed at, 
if dicy arc alarmed at the very portraits of tlieir enemies. 853 
What remained after the removal of the treasure of king Sussah, 
who possessed riches like die god of wcaldi, provided for die revels 
of die new king. 8J4 

The royal fortune, the major portion of winch was composed 
of horses, armour, and swords, was divided among the king, the 
Damara plimdcrcrs, and the ministers who liad ahandoiicd the sense 
of disciphne. 853 

In die capital, the Damara frcc-bootcrs, who gorged like fiends 
and were fit only for rustic fare, tasted die pleasures of luxurious 
food as if they Avcrc in paradise. 8j6 

During the levj^ die king did not look brihiaiit surrounded, as 
he was, by village yokels whose gala attire consisted mainly of long 
woollen blankets. 857 

Tlic manner in wlucli Bhiksacaci had come into existence being 
unbelievable, die Daniaras made notorious aiiodicr vcraoii that ie 
was an Avatara. 8^8 

In die affairs of state, wliicli he had not seen handled by others, 
he went astray at every step like a physician, with medicine, 
who has never seen how it acts. 859 

In due course Jaiiakasuhlia gave liim in marriage his biothcr s 
daughter; die commandcr-in-cHcf, too, havnig given lus daughter 
in marriage, took service under him. 

Juhga, die Katakavarika of the ruler of Rajapuri, appointed to die 
office of die Piidagra, looked to lus own interest and not to diat of 
his sovereign. 

Widi the prime imnistcr Bimba lay die royal power, while 
Bhiksacara became merely the recipient of the title of kmg. 862 

111 his rule, he allowed himself to be sV'ayed by courtcr-nis and 
although his was a vulgar way of life, Bunba at that time was the 
one who, to a certain extent, had insight into the character of honest 
and dishonest persons. 


837. Kambalascoarsc woollen blanket. Sec App K 
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Jyestliapala, the step-brother of Dar)’aka, grounded in wondrous 
courage, obtained a place of importance in the king’s 
entourage. 864. 

And there also came in the advisers of his grandfather such as 
Bhutabhisca and many others besides, who hummed like bees 
near the lotus of Ins fortune. 865 

With a simpleton for a king, wanton ministers and the arrogant 
Dainara plunderers, the regime, young as it was, was doomed from 
die very commencement. 866 

Fascinated by the experience of pleasures, Bluksu did not look to 
the affairs of state, but regaled himself with ever new women and 
rich food. 867 

For any successful activity, his enjoyment of pleasures rendered 
him as unfit as a person blmded by sleep in the lamy season; urged 
by his retinue to take bis place m the Hall of Assembly he, drunk 
and weary, longed to go to bed. 868 

If a supercilious councillor spoke to him widi condcsccndmg 
sympathy he did not resent it; on the otlicr hand, the silly fellow 
felt affection for liim, as if he were his father. 869 

He was served by men lacking in distinction who had been brought 
up on the leavings on the platters of courtezans; as if he were an 
uneducated man, he was urged to acts fit for a market tout by bs 
sycophants. 

Since bs firmness had the semblance of a line drawn in water 
and liis word lacked authority, his favourites neglected b all matters 
to render obedience. gyj 

What the ministers said, the same tbngs he said after them, from the 
kmgnotawordof anykbdcamcasif bsmterior wereholiow. 872 
The ministers mvitcd the simplc-mmded Bhiksacara to their homes 
and entertainmg him with delicacies, the sycophants swmdlcd liim, 
as if he were a wealthy youth who had lost his father. 873 

b Bimba s house the lady, whose buttocks were lovely like the 
Bimba fruit, would appear before the impassioned king, like a mare 
before the stallion, and accept from him bndfuls of food. 874 


8S4. lVscji 7 i-siui 7 i-blitih=‘giound- 
cd III wonderous courage' 

874 Bimba=Afrait to whose lovely 
red colour the poets generally compare 


the lips of Women See beW jjoS 
K makes use of the alliteration Bimba 
was a mistress and not the wife as 
translated by Sir A Stem, 
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Dodging her lord’s eyes, she would make him lose self-control by 
her bewitcliing smiles and hy the exhibition of her breasts, the arm-pit, 
and side glances. S75 

Prtlivihara and Mallakostlia, between whom mutual jealousy had 
sprung up, by their furious quarrels sliook the royal palace from time 
to tune. 876 

The king, by visits at tlicir houses, induced them to arrange a 
maniage between their children, but the two being intoxicated with 
power did not give up their mutual animosity. 877 

Then when the king himself married in the family of Prthviliara 
Mallakostlia, filled with exasperation, openly left lum, 878 

The one-eyed Jaiiaka, in lus perfidy, devoid of any consideration 
for his relationship, incited to disaffection Ojananda and other Brah- 
man imnistcrs. 879 

The king, who took no sides and whose mind was guided by lus 
servants the majority of whom were traitors and evil-minded persons, 
found his administration a tangled web and himself became the object 
of denunciation. 8S0 

Wliilc the people were under the Damara sway, wliat imsfortuiics 
did not arise since even Bralmian women suffered outrage hy the 
^vapiibs! 881 

Thus, while the country was without a king or ratlicr had a 
multitude of kings, the even tenor of all business affairs broke 
dotvn conspicuously 882 

Tile old Dinnaras went out of currency during Bliiksu’s reign; 
for a hundred of them, hov/cver, eighty of the new ones could be 
purchased. 88 j 

Now the king, intoxicated with pride, dcsp.itclicd Bimba with an 
army by way of Rajapurl to Loliara, to make an attack upon 
Sussala. 884 

Supported hy Somapala, he brought up a force of the Turiiskas 
under die Sahara Vismaya who had become fi'iciidly as Ins ally. 885 
Every single horseman among tlic Tiiruskas bragged displaying a 
lasso— “witli dus I shall catch and drag Sussala,” 


1 

885. By Turks here K. means the Sirdar or perhaps tlic Persian Salir- 

Mahomadans, who had obtained a general Vismap is perhaps a comip 

footing in the Pafyib Sahara may be non of Ismail Sec VIII 
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Who indeed would not have believed this combination of Kaklti, 
Khasa and Mleccha warriors competent to uproot the world; 8S7 
Bhibacara, upon the departure of Bitnba felt as if the goad had been 
put away; was there any dissipation of which this lout did not become 
the centre’ 

Bimba’s voluptuous mistress, by inviting and bruigmg him to her 
own house, gratified him with gifts of delicate food and transports of 
love. S89 

He paid no heed, whatsoever, to state affairs in his enjoyment with 
the mistress of his nimistcr. How should he, wliosc HU was impendmg, 
worry about scandals? 890 

Then behaving like a lover among vulgar folk, he felt no shame in 
eating hke a glutton and playing on earthen and copper drums and 
other mstruments. 891 

Little hy little the kmg dien lost his prestige and-his wealth having 
flowed out even food became, m time, unobtamable. 892 

Then the same Sussala, who was formerly denounced as a person so 
beset with greed, cruelty, etc. now became the object of the people’s 
eulogy. 893 

The Very subjects, who m their discontent had caused the ruin of 
his wealth and prestige, now longingly craned their necks in tlieir 
anxiety for his return. 894. 

We who have been eye-witnesses are, to this day, filled with 
amazement as to what had made those subjects angry and what led to 
their pacification once more ! 895 

In a moment they become hostile and anon they ate prepared for a 
rapprochement—the common crowd, like animals, do not wait for 
any kind of logical sequence. 896 

Mallakostha, Janaka and others, by despatclni^ emissaries, induced 

the king who had abdicated the dirone to endeavour to wm 

itagam. gpy 

At dus time, the Agraliara of Aksosuva was pillaged by Tikka’s 
people and the resident Brahmans held a solemn fast directed against 
the king. gqg 

When these and the Bralunans of other Agraharas kd assembled 


m 


89! Another instance of a political hunger-strike 
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Vijaycsv.u.i, die Rajatiavatikii fast broke out in the capital at the same 
time. 899 

Thereafter instigated by OJananda and odicr prominent Brahmans, 

the members of die Temple Piirohita Association also held a last in 
Gokula. 900 

Then was seen an assembly of the members of the conclave of 
priests sudi as had never been seen before. The courtyard was packed 
to die full widi die collections of the images of the gods winch were 
installed in palanquins decorated widi gleaming white parasols, 
apparel and yak-tails while the quarters reverberated with die sound 
of drums, gongs, cymbals and odicr instruments. 901-902 

Wliilc the king’s emissaries attempted to placate diem, dicy talked 
insolently and retorted in diis wise— '‘Without the Long Beard tlictc 
is no salvation for us.” 903 

By frivolously referring to the king Stissala by the appellation of 
Long Beard, they meant diat he was like a toy mannikin. 904 
And this throng of the members of the priestly conclavc-wliat 
utopion schemes did dicy not discuss widi the citizens, who pouted 
in to watch the hunger-strike day after day ? poj 

Yet, ever and anon, earned to the pitch of excitement by alanns of 
sudden attack from die king, the priests as well as die citizens arrogaiit- 
ly prepared to fight. 906 

The capital winch was entirely under die influence of Janabsiiiilw 
was, ill his opinion, prepared for the restoration of king Sussala. 907 
The king set out first to prevail upon die Brahmans of die Agraliaras 
to desist at Vij.aycsvara, but there Ins efforts proved futile. 908 

In the midst of the Brahmans, TiLaka advised him to straight away 
kill all the Damaras; tins, iiowcvcr, he would not accept as uprightness 
was his sole aim. 909 

From the king’s own moudi, die Lavanya Prthviliara and others 
having learnt this, they felt confidence in limi but began to 
fcarTilaka. 9^® 

The king, through aversion, desired to imprison the diambcrlaiu 
named Laksiiiaka, who was Prayaga’s sister’s son; he, however, ran 
away to Sussala. 9^^ 


911. Laksmika, the chamberlain, of Sussala’s son J.ayasiriilia. 
plays ail important role m the time 
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Then havmg enteicd Siiiia^ara and convening all the people, he 
held a public meeting of the citizens who were discontented without 
reason. 912 

Although he then spoke what was just and proper, the evil-mmded 
citizens caused mterruptions m Ins harangue. There is indeed no 
specific for those who are infected witli sedition. 913 

Meanwhile Somapala, Bunha and the whole lot of the others reached 
Pamotsa to wage war against kuig Sussala, who had taken np his 
position at Lohara. 914 

To his help came the Rajah Padmaratha, ruler of Kalhijar, horn 
in Kalha’s family, recoHectmg Sussala’s friendship with Kalba and his 
people. 91J 

Then outhe bright thirteenth of Vaisakha, the proud king Sussala 
met m battle those powaful enemies, 915 

Eye-witiicsses describe to this day that battle near Parnotsa and its 
magnificent first shock, when the insult was cleansed as if m an ordeal 
of fire. pjy 

Thenceforward, his personal magnetism having somehow been 
restored, the kmg once more looked hve, like a forest with the presence 
of the lord of the beasts. pjg 

Overflowing with valour he, in a little while, caught the Turuskas, 
who had let fall then lassoes m terror, m the noose of death, pip 
In a battle on the bank of the Vitola, his wrath made a mouthfiil, 
like a mighty Vetala, of the maternal uncle of Somapala. pao 
What more need be said’ Witlihis small army he killed, routed and 
scattered them many, though they were m such wise that they turned 
hostile among themselves. p2i 

And the Kasmiris— what, indeed, was their worth.’ they who 

fought against one sovereign and bemg defeated brought disgrace 
upon the other! 

When Somapala together with the Turuskas had retreated, the 
shameless Kasmiris, having deserted Bimba, took shelter with the'kinu 
Sussala. ° 

frL 9^3 

These people of a wonderful temperament, who kt yesterday 

had bent their bows against the lord of their own race, did not scruple 


912. SabM= a pubk meeting 
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to unbliisliiugly bow tbcir beads, m pubbe, before lum to-day widiout 
licsitatioii, p2| 

Then accompanied by the citizens as well as tlic Damaras, who had 
approached liim, the king after two or tlircc days set out once more 
headmost for Kasmir. J125 

Upon tlic entry of tlic sovereign, the Rajaputra KalJiana, son of 
Saliadcva, mobilized the Damara residents of Kramarajya and marched 
ill advance. ^ 

He, who had been the first from the royal array to pay homage to 
Bliiksii, deserted him and came and joined die king. ^ 2 ] 

Others, ministers and Tantrins in league witli Janakasimha, shame- 
less fellows, ivcrc seen coming over to the king. 928 

A military man of merit born in tlic village of Kaiidilctra had 
posscsscdhimsclfofan cstatcin tlic unoccupied region ofBliangila, 929 
Bluksu proceeded with Prtliviliara to vanquisliliini as he had, at tlih 
juncture, allowed passage to people going over to join Siissak. pjo 
Bhiksu liaving succeeded, die desire took hold of him in liisangcr to 
slay also Janakasiiiilia who was preparing to jom Sussala, but he 
learnt tins news. 931 

Now Jaiiakasithlia, being m die capital, rallied all die elements, the 
citizens, the cavaliers, and the Tantrins to rise in revolt against 
Bliiksn. 932 

Realizing diat the throne was m danger from him, kingBluksaara 
entered Sriiiagara m a hurry escorted by Prtliviliara. 933 

At die bridge facing die temple of Sadas'iva, die liaughty Janakasiiiilia 
now took up die fight with liis forces despite die attempt to plaatc 
him. 934 

Then was seen, for a space, the splendid fighting stuff of the soldiers 
of janabsiiiilia, who in dicir overweening confidence had not funked 
the issue. 935 

But Prdiviliara accompanied by Alaka, his brodicr’s son, having 
crossed over by another bridge, aiiniliilatcd liis force. 93 ^ 

‘When the Tantrins, die cavaliers and the citizens had dispersed, 
Janakasimha, too, widiliis relatives fled atnight to Lohara, 937 

In the niomiiig, when Bliiksu and Prdiviliara were arranging to 
take up the pursuit, the brazen faced cavaliers and odicrs once again 
escorted him. 93 ^ 

And those priests of the conclave and others, having abandoned the 
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himger-sttike, quickly tucked the images of the gods under their arms 

in tlieir fright and faded away ^ 939 

The few who remained to guard tlic empty palanquins, were not 
molested by Bluksu as tliey stated that they had renounced the hunger- 

strike. 940 

We, who have watched from the beginnmg those tall proudly 
curvetting horses but yesterday with Janala and to-day m Bhiksu s 
army, are filed with amazement to this day ! 94^ 

Together with the hght of king Bhiksu which lasted for a moment, 
the brother-m-law, Tdabsimhas son, shone with the lustre of his 
uncle’s official powers. 942 

After Janakasimha had escaped, king Bhiksu then got the oppor- 
tunity to destroy the houses and other property of the partisans of his 
enemy. 943 

At tins juncture, at Huskaputa, Tikb and otliers had been routed 
by SuUiana, Simba and die rest who had mustered an unlmuted 
number of soldiers Sussala escorted by MaUakostha, Janaka and 
others, who with their troops had come to receive him, as also by 
otlicr grandees possessmg troops and ample resources, havmg overrun 
the country m two or three days and approaching by the Lohara 
route, made a sudden appearance before the capital unmolested by his 
opponents. 944’946 

Boilmg over with rage like Death, his body tanned by the bummg 
sun, Sussala widi ids face covered by his long beard and knitted 
brows, his eye-balls rolling m ai^cr and nostrils wide-open, pubhcly 
tlircatencd in the streets and the forum of Wagara, there and then, 
the perfidious soldiers led by the avalicrs, who appeared before him, 
while he cursed them and the others who had been routed. At the 
groups of the residents of die apital, who were shouting blessings 
and showermg flowers but who formerly had wronged him, he 
threw a glance of contempt. Over his shoulders he had just thrown 
Ins armour wluch he wore n%Iige, His locks, which had slipped 
from below his helmet, he wore grey with dust and likewise Ins eye- 
lashes; lus sword was in the scabbard as he rode his curvetting charger 
m the centre of the serried ranks of his horsemen with drawn swords. 
With the vault of the sky reverberatmg with slogans of victory and ks 
troops wild and jubilant with the rattle of his kettle-drums, Sussala 
made his entry into Srinagara. 947-953 
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He came back on the tliird day of t)ic briglu half of Jyestha in tlic 
year nmcr5'’-scvcn after six montlis and twelve days. 954 

Widiout entering the palace, he pin sued Blnksu who liad already 
iled, and saw him witli lus Lavanyas on the bank of tlie KsiptiLa 955 

He had escaped widi Prtlivlliara when lus foe had arrived at the river 
bank but meeting otlicr Lavanyas had turned back witli tlicni 956 
In du encounter, die long havmg routed lum and captured Simlia, 
a lelitivc of Prdiviliara, who was wounded by sword strokes, diere- 
aftcr entered die palace. 957 

Searing die fresh signs of having been enjoyed by die rival, who Ind 
just dien gone out, die palace engendered in diat proud man a feeling 
of disgust, as if It were a harlot 958 

Bhiksii, hiving left Kasniir widi Prthviliara and die odicrs, pro- 
ceeded to die village of Pnsyananada m die jurisdiction of 
Somapala. 959 

After his departure, the kuig liaving won over all die Dainatas 
appointed Malla, son of Vatta, to the district of Kcrl and Harsamitra 
to be comniandcL-ni-cliief 960 

Of luin who remembered former wrongs disicgardiiig place and 
time 

Uinblc to endure' even die smell arising from die touch ofBhiku, 
he broke up die lion-dironc into pieces from repugnance and gave it 
away to die scnnnts, 9^3 

The Damans iiinhle to surrender dicir ill-gotten avcaldi and afraid 
of the irate king did not desist from dicii seditious activities pdj 
On die odicr liand, Bluksu, rcsidmg in die territory of lus friend 
after liavmg been deprived of die dironc, had lus cnduisiasm restored 
through Somapala’s gifts and honourable welcome 9^4 

Bimba had gone to Vismaya to seek his assistance, when die latter 
was capttiicd by lus cncnucs, die brave man fell fighting ui battle pdj 


961 There IS a Iicmn in the tc\t 
pfij Tlus episode Hid verses 588, 
88fi above illustrate the hllovvsliip of 
anus beta ten the v, amors of India 
and the Turks from across the Frontier 
Under Misud tiie successor ofMalunud 
the Gliazinvite, the Turks a\cre unable 
to retain the conquered territory with- 
out tlic help of the Iiidniis Anyaruq’s 
Indian adniinistntioii was full of 


irregiihntics and according to the 
account given m the CiWitnili’i' HuWT 
of Jiiiliii instructions had to be sent to 
the ofeah 111 India from Ghaziu 
‘They were not to undertake, avilh' 
out special permission, expeditions he 
yond the limits of the Puijab, m 
were not to drmk play polo, or ma 
in social intercourse with the Hffloo 
oSGcers at Lahore, and they were 
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Bluksacara m die absence of Bunba took to unmoral “ways and 
unasliamed be took the latter’s sweetbeart as bis mistress. 966 

Tbereafter liaving suddenly descended upon ^uiapura, tbe powerful 
PrtiiVibara despite Ins smill force defeated and chased from the battle- 
field tiie son of Vatta. 967 

When tbe latter bad fied be rcconducted Bbiksu and entered die 
territory of tbe Damaras of Madavarajya in order to gam 

them over. 968 

Accompanied by tbe local Damaras, Mankba Jayya and otliers, who 
bad been won over, lie proceeded to Vijayabetra to overpower die 
commander-m-cbief. 969 

Defeated by bim m battle Harsaraitra, wliosc soldiers liad been 
massacred, abandoned Vijaye^vara and retreated in alarm to Avaiiti- 
pura. pyo 


to refrain from, womidiag the sus- 
ceptibilities of those ofEceis and their 
troops by inopportune displays of 
rchgious bigotry ” (Vol III. p 29). 

Before long, however, there was a 
revolt in the Panjab insQgated by 
Ahmad Niyaltigin, the treasurer of 
Mahmud the conqueror The Mus- 
lim nobles of Ghaimi, oWmg to the 
difficulty of the enterprise and the 
dishkc of the Indian climate, did not 
venture to offer to crush the rebelhon. 
The Hindu Tilak at the court of Ghazm 
offered to lead an army to Indu The 
account given in the Cnm^rl^f^c Eisfyry 
of Mm IS as follows “Tilak was of 
humble origin, being the son of a 
barber, but was handsome, enter- 
pnsing and accomphshed, spcakmg and 
writing well both Hindi and Persian 
From the service of Abu-I-Hasan he 
kd been promoted to that of Mahmud’s 
mimster and eventually to that of 
Mahmud himself He had deserved 
well of Masud, for he had, at consider- 
able personal risk, consistently sup- 
ported Ins cause against that of his 
brother, and had been rewarded, after 
his accession, with the chief command 
of the Hndu troops and the rank of 
a noble of the empire. 

When Tilak reached India, he 
found that the officers and troops 


who remained loyal to Masud had 
taken refuge m a fortress near Lahore, 
where they were besieged by Ahmad 
He occupied Lahore, sciacd several 
Mushms known to be partisans of 
Ahmad, and caused their ngbt hands 
to be struck off TJus ruthless measure 
so terrified the rebeihous troops that 
many of them deserted Ahmad and 
joined Tilak. Judiaous bnbery still 
fortber thinned the rank of the rebel 
army, and when Ahmad was forced to 
stand and face his pursuers he was 
defeated, and was deserted by all 
save a body of three hundred horse 
Instead of pursuing Hni Tilak offered 
the lately rebellious Jats the royal 
pardon and a sum of 500,000 dirhams 
as the price of Ahmad’s head The 
Jats surrounded the fugitive, slew 
him, and demanded their reward 
Tilak retorted that they had already 
received it from the plunder of Alimad’s 
camp, ^but after some chaffering 
Ahmad’s head and his son, who had 
been taken alive, were surrendered 
in consideration of the royal pardon 
and 100,000 dirhams, Tilak presented 
his prizes to Masud at Marv and was 
rewarded by further tokens of iis 
master's favour” (Vol IH Turks anil 
Afglmiis, pp 30-31) 
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TJic residents of Vijayaksetra and even tlic mdigenous jpeoplc of 
Various townslups and villages flocked in terror to the sanctuary of 
Cakradliara. 

The sanctuary was packed to die full by diem with their women, 
duldrcii, cattle, nee-stores and goods and gear as well as by die royal 
troops widi dicir horses and accoutrements. 9^2 

Now die hordes of Bliiksu, who stretched as far as die horizon and 
who were openly lusting for the wholesale plunder of the people, 
pursued and besieged diem. 973 

The enemy failed cidicr to kill or capture diem as dicy were in die 
courtyard of die temple which was fortified by massive gateways and 
ramparts of timber. 

A ccrtani Nirguta Damara, the impious janabraja, native of 
Katisdiali village, who m order to burn alive Ins personal enemy one 
Karpura, foolishly set diat place on fire and thus caused the rudilcss 
destruction of iimumerablc lives. 975-976 

On scemg die blazing flames suddenly burst fordi dicrc arose at die 
same time from die multitude of livmg beings a colossal wail 
of woe. 977 


The horses, terror-stricken as if at die approacli of their enemy, die 
niomit of Death, broke loose from die picketing ropes and 
stampedmg, wlicrc there was not room for a needle to move, killed the 
people. 978 

The dense masses of smoke, tcrnfymg widi leaping flames wliicli 
resembled iiiglit-walbig fiends with bushy beards and red liair, 
sliroudcd die sky. 979 

'While die spreading sheets offirc without smoke caused die delusion, 
as if they were streams of molten gold from an aureate cloud, liquified 
by intense licat. 980 

In die vault of the shy, the lambent flames flickered as if they were 
red turbans wlndiliad slipped from die lic<ids of die celestials escaping 
fi:om the conflagration. 981 

From the splitting of die joints of the massive funher, dicrc grew m 
volume a crackling noise as if it were die roar of die Gahga m the shy 
boiling over widi die heat. 9^2 

The scintillating sparks wliich flitted about in the unfathomable sky 


978. The mount of Deaths Yama y repreientcd .as riding a black buffalo. 
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caused tile liallucmation that they were the wandering souls of the 
creatures affrighted by the incendiary fire. 983 

The sty reverberated witli die piteous cries of distress of the birds 
hovering over dieir nestlings and die eartli with the piercing shrieks of 
human beings, who had car^ht fire. 984. 

The women shrieked hysterically witli eyes closed in terror; as they 
were embracmg their brothers, husbands, fathers, and sons they were 
consumed by die fire. 985 

The few desperate persons who escaped from the midst of the con- 
fiagration were killed by the brutal Damaras mstigated by Death. 986 
The number of livmg bemgs who perished m a short time by die 
mere radiation of heat, exceeded die total of those who were con- 
sumed in the great conflagration itself. 987 

Within when all life had become extmet and without when the 
murderers had become assuaged— simultaneously over that region 
there fell a hush, save for the cracfchiig sound of die fire with its 
diminishing fiames and the simmering of the mass of dead bodies 
which were bemg cooked. 988-989 

The tricklmg mass of dissolved blood, marrow and fat flowed in 
hundred chaimels and the putrid smell spread for many Yojanas. 990 
Once by the fury of ^uscavas and a second time by the revolt of the 
pamara fice-booters such ghastly sufferings from incendiarism were 
indicted at Cakradliara ppj. 

Such a massacre en masse resembling a world cataclysm had occurred 
only during the burning of Tripura, at Kliandava or m tliat place. 993 
Bliiksu who had perpetrated tbs terrible outrage on die sacred day, 
the bright twelfth of SraVana, was shunned by royal fortune as well as 
by favourable luck. ■ 

The householders with their famihes haVmg been consumed on that 

occasion, m myriads of townsbps and villages dwelluiff houses fell 
vacant. . 

A Damara of Nauuagara named Maiikha searched tlie corpses and 
havmg found what he desired was pleased like a Kapalika. 99^ 


Dpi, Sk Taranga I 244-270 

m Tiic reference IS to two stones m 
the MdlMSmta. For the burning of 
the Nagis in the Khandava forest 
I, 223 sqq, and for the destruction 
of Tnpura VUI. 34 


99 S Kdpahkasa class of mendicants 
who collect skulls; an attendant at the 
funeral ground fc VJI. 44 ^ 

K described as if he were an Aghon 
See also verse 1211 below. 
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Thereafter Blnhsacaia swooped down on Vijayaksetra and having 
captured Nagesvara put the impious man to death by torture, 996 
hi his grandfatlicr’s land what act of his was free from rcproachi 
Yet tins mmder of his fatlier’s assassm gave satisfaction to all classes, 997 
The wife of Harsamitra, left beliind on her husband’s flight, was 
secured by PrdiviLara from die interior of the yard of Vijayesa. 998 

Rcproaclung liimsclf for sucli a butdicry and devastation of Jus 
subjects, the king dicii mardied forth to battle. 999 

Owuig to die enormity of Ins sm Jaiiakaraja, to suffer torture in hell, 
soon met witli dcadi near Avatitipura. 1000 

It IS amazing diat fools do not take into account diat die human 
body, for die sake of wliich dicy do acts dcstiuctivc of dieir liappmess 
in aiiodicr world, perishes so easily* 1001 

Having appomted Simba to be connnandcr-in-diicf, the king 
thereafter scattered die Damara horde from Vijaycksctra as well as 
odicr places. 1002 

Prthviliara proceeded to ^amala from Madavaiajya but Mallako^a 
defeated Inra and compelled liim to leave his own donuain. 1003 
Some corpses were tlirown into the Vitasta. A large number, wlucli 
could not be dragged out, were consigned to die flames in die court- 
yard of Cakradhara. 1004 

Tlicn m ICramarajya, ICalpiavada and odicrs were vanquislicd by 
Rilliana. Thereafter Aiianda, son of Aiiaiita, became warden of tlie 
frontier. 1005 

The powerful Prdiviliara, as he was carrying away die body of 
Simha who liad been impaled, met in battle janabsuhlia and otliers on 
die bank of tlic KslptiLi. 1006 

In diis land, there is a day m the montli of Bliadrapada on wliich 
they start on a journey to a sanctuary ivith die ashes of die dead 
when all die directions rmg widi the wailing of women. Tins was 
reproduced on all die days durmg die fighting widi Prthvihara, when 
the mtcrior of ^rinagara was resonant widi die lamentation of die 
women of die fallen brave. 1007-1008 

At this time there returned from abroad die brave Waka, brotlicr- 


997. See Tarailga VII. verse 1^53-1654. nitcrcsUng to note that the A&can word 
1002. Simba= variation of Simha, It 1$ for thchon is Simba (Sk Simha) 
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ui-W of Ya^oraja; he was appointed by the kmg officer in charge of 
the Khcripost. 1009 

He gave no offence to the Lavanyas nor did they do anytlimg 
hostile towards him; on the contrary, they passed then time m seaetly 
doing ffiendly acts towards one another. 1010 

Once agam the king marched in Asvayuja towards ^amala but at the 
village of Manimusa he suffered discomfiture fiom the enemy. loii 
Bhiksu, who by constant traming in warfare, had ac^uned efficiency 
displayed Ids valour there for die first time as a leader of the bravest 
of the brave. 1012 

Tuhka, the Brahman and other prominent men m the army of 
Sussala, rendered helpless by a sudden torrential rainfall, were slain by 
Bhiksu, Prthviliara and the others. 1013 

, In the two armies m whidi were to be found many men of courage 
tlierc was not a knight who could look Bluksu in the face when lie 
rode forth to a tournament. lOi,^ 

111 this war wludi lasted many years Prthvibara and Bhiksu had two 
marcs named Kadamhari and Pataia of the chestnut and grey colour 
respectively. They were very wonderful; while many horses perished 
neither of them was kdled by injuries nor suffered from 
exhaustion. 1O15-1016 

He was die one for extricating his troops from a critical position, 
was indefatigable, he never bragged, bore up with hardslupsi'a brave 
man the like of Bluksacara was not to be found anywhere. 1017 

In Sussala s army there was none, durmg a rout, who could save 
the soldiers and thus on various occasions many of them were 

. 1018 

Some of the soldiers of die Damara host m their first experience of 
defeat were preserved by Bliibacara as the baby elephants are guarded 
by the kd of the herd. 

Such devotion and wilhng obedience was never seen m the case of 
any one else save in Prthviliara, who lumsclf kept a Watch at the door 
or Bluksu every night. 


1015-1016 K’s love of horses makes 
liitti immortalize the two mares Kadam- 


Patlka 

kck 


may mean an ensign or good 
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From tliis tmic onwards tlic mighty warrior BMksu kcanic the 
protector in battle, m front as well as in the rear, at all times like Visvc 
Devah at tlic ^raddha. 1021 

Wlulc he took risk in war witli unfaltering steadmess of purpose, he 
witliout neglecting propaganda addressed his adlicrcnts as 
follows:- 1022 

"This my endeavour is not limited to gaining a kingdom, but I am 
determined to wipe out tlic great disgrace wiiicli lus stuck to the role 
of my predecessors.” lojj 

"Tliosc who had been the protectors of the subjects— being, as it 
were, widiout protection dicmsclvcs at the time when they were 
murdered— rcalizmg tliat tlieir dyiasty was becoming extinct must, 
no doubt, have placed tlieir ardent Jiopc m tlic progeny.” 1024 

“Witli tins tliought I strive, sulTcring hardsliips, with steadfast 
detennination; being myself sore I inflict torment on my kinsmen 
day after day.” 1025 

"Convinced tliat none can possibly meet with death so long as ids 
time is not up what man, wlio seeks glory, would turn lus face away 
from a life of adventure?” 1026 

"Wliat is die use of proclaiming die difficulties in die way of tlie 
task to be acliicVcd and yet why should we not discuss tliem, since sve 
ourselves arc solemnly pledged to be firm in die padi laid down by the 
sages’” 1027 

The Damaras became alarmed at the remarkable valour ofBhiksu 
and dicrcaftcr they became diary of giving a knock-out blow to his 
kinsman. , 1028 

Before dicir ownaccession to sovereignty princes of the blood royal 
become proficient by degrees, wlulc surveying die course of adminis- 
tration of odicr kings. 1025 

Bluksu, however, had seen nodung of Jiis father and grandfatlier. 
Tims It was that he jiad fallen into error when fonncrly he had secured 
tlic realm. ^ Mjo 

Had he acquired it once more who could have dared to suggest lus 
deposition? Even Providence, I ween, would not have Ventured to 
look at liim widi disrespect 


1021 At the coinraenccmciit of the invocation and also at tlic end of the 
Sraddha or funeral ceremony Mantras ceremony to bid them farewell 
to the Vilve Devas arc recited as an 
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Although he was aware of the duplicity of the Lavanyas, he passed 
tlic days light-heartedly in the firm hope that he would gain the 
kingdom when once his adversary liad been killed. 1033 

This mentality of the Damara plunderers king Sussala considered to 
be to his advantage. Aniaous for victory he was preparing to make 
use of eitlier diplomatic action or rigorous measures. 1033 

hi War he did not preserve his own men rememberuig their hostility; 
thus they placed no confidence in him and for this reason victory had 
eluded him. 1034 

Thus it happened that neglected by reason of the Various fictions m 
the two opposing camps, the whole country was reduced to an al- 
together deplorable condition. 1035 

Heigh-ho ( tlie trees, whose groves on his account have suffered 
insult fiom the fiames ignited by the forest hunters bent on his capture, 
the maddened tusker, in turn, is determined to break down! Happi- 
ness does not come to those antagonised by Providence, neither fiiom 
others, iior even from themselves, 1036 

In the course of the contest for the crown, king Sussala defeated the 
forces of Bbiksu which had become helpless owing to untimely fills 
ofsnow. I03y 

To Pusyamiiada, once again, Bhiksu and Prthvihara retired and the 
otlier Lavanyas having paid up the taxes made their submission. 103 8 
Smiba, too, the bold commander-in-cliief, liavmg defeated the 
Daraaras put an end to disorders and restored qmet in the entire 
territory of Madavarljya. 

Even in such cessation of hostilities, the kii^ fdt cool satisfiction 
and now he came out with his former antagonism towards his own 
partisans. 

Mallakostha, being informed by Ulhana that the king Was desirous 
of killing hnn, took to flight and the king, in anger, banished liki 
fiom the realm. 

Having imprisoned Ananda, son of Ananta, he appointed a scion of 

royalty fiom the Indns region named Prajji to the charge of the 
fiontier. ® 


He then proceeded to Vijayaksetra and on return to the capiS 


1036 "Happiness”, said Chamfort, "is 
not easily won, it 15 hard to find it in 
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ounelves, and impossibk to find jt 
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widi Simba he, liaviiig arrested this trusted nm, threw liini mto the 
prison-house. , 1043 

The kuig was bent on consiuning those who served him; the flame 
of ins resentment fanned by tlic Ingli winds of recollection licked up 
die liquid of grace. 1044 

In a paroxqrsm of anger wliicli unsettled his mind, he killed Sunba 
by impaling him with liis ttvo younger brothers, Simha and Thak- 
kanasimha. 1045 

I-Ic appointed Srivaka to die chief command of the army and having 
imprisoned Janakasimlia he appointed Su]]i, die womb-brotlier of 
Prajji, to be mmistcr of justice. 1046 

Thenceforth his intimates .and counscllcrs were outsiders, the only 
natives of his own country being diosc who liad stuck to Inm wlule he 
was at Loliara. 1047 

Thus in alarm all of diem luving deserted liim took shelter with the 
enemy, hardly one in a hundred remained in the palace on die side of 
die king. 1048 

And so even after the rebellion had been quelled he, once again, 
g.avc rise to a ]ioloc.aust wlucli could not be eased by coimtcr measures 
and which eventually found no mitigation. 1049 

Where if one servant is rebuked die others, too, ate likely to become 
apprehensive— in sucli a ease, the ignoring of a fault by a discreet 
king IS ccrtamly to be praised. lojo 

Then in die raondi of Maglia invited by M Uakostlia and otlicrs 
Bluksu, Prdiviliara and the rest returned by way of ^urapura. 1051 
The king leaving the royal residence set out for Navaniatha thinking 
diat diis region round whicli die Vitasta lias tlirown herself as a moat 
would be inaccessible to die enemy. 1052 

111 Caitra of the year ninety-eight, wlicii the Diimaras were .about 
to open liostilitics, Mallakosdia advanced and was the first to take up 
the fighting. 

In the Ciipital he was engaged wtli the cawibcrs in a fight, wluch at 
the tune was witnessed from die top of die palace by the tremulous 
ladies of die royal household. ^^54 

Bliiksu pitclicd lus camp on die bank of the Ksiptika 1055 


1046 Sujji had been tlic minister of 1055. There is a henna ui this verse, 
justice See verse 1982 below. 
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From the gardens, the Damatas carried off the trees for fuel for their 
kitchen and the tender Diirva grass from the royal stables to feed their 

horses. _ 

While Prthvihara “was engaged in enrolimg an army at Vijayaksetra 
by mobili^ng the Damara plunderers of Madavarajya, the king 
eager for adventure, having ordered Prajji and others to fight 
Mallakostha delivered a sudden attack upon him in the month of 
Vaisakha. 


He havmg suddenly fallen upon them, the rebels were slaughtered 
and fed disheartened and crossmg the bridge made life secure Wth 
difficulty. 1059 

Thus while Prajji was taken up with fighting Mallakostha, Manu- 
jesvara, the younger brother of Prthvihara having defeated Sujyi 
entered the capital. lodo 

But being unable to get to the opposite hank owing to die bridge 
over the Vitasta havmg been destroyed, he set fire to houses on the 
near hank and then retired to the Esiptika. 1061 

Thereupon kmg Sussala became despondent thinking that ^rinagara 
had been occupied by the Lavanyas and withdrawing Ins forces from 
Vijayaksetra turned back. lofe 

The bridge over the Gambhira groanmg under the load of his own 
troops, each rushing to he first through fear of the enemy, gave 

way 1063 

On the dark sixth of Jyestha countless soldiers of his army perished 
there m the waters as they had perished at Cakradhara in tlie fla- 
mes. 1064 

While the king was allaying the panic of the troops with his raised 
arm, he fell in to the river owing to the crush m his rear of the frUen 
and the affrighted. 1065 

Repeatedly he went under as those who did not know swimming 
clung to him and with his limbs cut by the weapons of those who 
were afloat, he somehow swam across. 1066 


Tire army which had not been able to cross, prominent wherem 
were the grandees, he left on the further bank and escorted by those 
who had crossed over and who were a thousandth part of liis army he 
marched on. 


1056 Durva is the Dub (cynodoa kwns atid pleasure turf 
dactylon) used for our oraiinetital 
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Tlioiigli lie had left bcliind his endless force the king, full of dash, 
having entered the capital led an attack on Mallakostha and otlicrs. lofiS 
Then tlic mother of Vijaya, named Silla, conducted die troops, 
abandoned by their sovereign , from Vijayesvara to Devasarasa. 1069 

She, however, was attacked by Prdivihara and killed; that fief was 
given to Tikka and tlic royal force was dispersed. lojo 

Even when die wjiolc force liad been scattered, the Braliimn 
Kalyanaraja, an expert in military manoeuvres, was killed hgliting 
face to face with the enemy. loyi 

From the army of Sussala teemmg witli councillors, Dinaras anil 
the grandees, a crowd of miiitiry men were taken prisoners by 
Prthviliara. ‘ 1072 

During Ins pursuit of the routed force up to die Vitasta, he captured 
the Braliman Ojaiianda and otlicrs and killed diem by impale- 
ment. 1073 

The counsellors, Janakasimlia, ^rivaka and the rest as well as tlie 
Rajapiitras, having traversed die mountain, took shelter witli the 
Kliaias in Visalatii. 1074 

Thus Prdivihara who had obtained a victory having mustered the 
Damaras advanced, hoping to conquer, to the environs of ^rinagara 
accompanied by Bliiksu. 1075 

Thereafter, the king being once more besieged in the capital, a 
battle raged wlucli destroyed as before human beings and horses on all 
sides. lOfi 

“The roy.al palace is accessible avithout obstruction by duspath”- 
thinking thus Prthviliara, in person, led die people of Madavarajya 
m lus army. 1077 

The Damara clan in alliance widi die brave Kasmiri warriors, 
cadets of the v-arioiis feudatory chiefs, proved in every way hard to 
beat. 107^ 

The Kasmiris, sucli as ^obliaka and others of die family of IKha 
and odier renowned persons like Ratna, distinguished dicrasclves in 
their thousands on die side of JJhiksu. 

Hearing the clamour of musial instruments arising honi lus own 


1069 SillassTliis IS an ancient Iraiiiaii 
name Tlic verse shows the position of 
women in medieval Kalmir, See below 
verse 1137- 


1071. Tlic fighting qualities of Brah- 
mans are repeatedly referred to, sec 
below 1345 and 23 i 9 -: 33 t>’ 
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jubilant army Pttbvilura from curiosity bad tbe instruments 
counted ‘ 1080 

Apart ftom tbe numerous kettle-drums, tbe over-curious man was 
able to count twelve hundred drums used by tbe Svapakas. 1081 
Kotwitbtanding tbe loss of his army mtbat manner, Sussala with 
twenty or thirty Rajaputras and a small number- of his own country- 
men contmned to resist the enemy. 1082 

Udap and Dhanyaka, two men of aristocratic birth, of the bnuly 
oficchati, the ruling chiefs of Campa and Vallapura, Udaya and 
Bramhajajjala, Oja, a hetman of the Malhanahamsa clan and resident 
of Harihada as also Savyaraja and others from Ksatrika-bhinjika, 
Nila and others sons of Bidala, sprung from the line of Bhavub, 
Ranupala and die youthfrd Sahajika, his son, descendants of various 
noble famibcs as well as others, thriHed with the excitement of fierce 
fightmg, held up, at all pomts, the enemy engaged upon the 
siege. 1083-10815 

Rilhana, whose treatment by the king was no different from that 
of a son of his loins, took the lead in the contest; so did also Vijaya 

and other kn^hts. lojy 

The king who himself worked assiduously looked after Sujji and 
Prajji, who were experts in warfrre, as if they Were his two arms 
and he their armour, 1033 

The king shared the revenue of the knigdom in common with 
them and in that big crisis was ably assisted by the two of them to 
support liis burden. . jQgp 

On his side Bhagika, SaradbMsin, Muramuni, Sangata, Ealasa 
and others proved deft m bringing about the discomfiture of the 

, 1090 

Also Kamaliya, son of Lavaraja of the royal Takka domam, was a 
leader m that fight on the side of his sovereign. lopi 

The charge of this powerful chief with bs gleammg standard and 
yak-tails, the mounted troops could not withstand, as if he were a 
tusker in rut. 

His younger brother Sangiha and Prthvihara, Iiis brother’s son, 
guarded bs flanks as the Pancala people did in the ase of Arjuna. 1093 


1081. Trie Untouchables were drum- 
mers m anaent times; so they are at the 


present day. 
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Witli tlic help of such jewels of officers and the horses which he had 
acquired by expendmg raudi gold, die king triumphed altlioughthe 
country had been exasperated with lum. 109^ 

And during the various encounters, die kbg himself sauntered 
non-chalantly like a Brahman householder during a festival from 
room to room. lopj 

For, this uitclligcnt bng felt a misdiancc to be a cause for anxiety 
only at the outset, but as it developed it gave liim fortitude. 109^ 
A danger when it befalls suddenly causes gloom; when one is in tk 
duck of It, there is no such feeling; water docs not feel quite so dully 
when one is immersed in it as when dropped on the liand. 1097 
‘Whenever the dark mass of the liostilc force appeared, there the 
mobile columns of die king went forth, like the moonlight biandiing 
darkness witli lustre. 109S 

On one occasion die Damanas, according to a pre-arranged plan, 

having crossed die Maliasarit simultaneously fell upon the city in a 
combined attack. 1099 

The king, whose garrison was divided at the various posts in the 
limitless city, wldi lus mc.igrc horseguards charged diem in person as 
dicy broke in. 1100 

TJic Damara force routed by him could not hold on; itwaslikc 
hc^s of strewn lc.avcs driven by die autumnal avnid. nw 

Sryiinanda from die Kaka family, Losta Auala and other 
distinguished men in the Damara army were slam by the kings 
' 1102 

The kin^'!i-vs^j|^j^j badgered and dragged diem widiin view of die 
relentless ^ like CanAalas massacred many of tliem. 1 103 

Through ig it r u Bhiksu’s side then went up Mount 

Gopa but being enve I ^ opponents found themselves in die 
.proximity of dcatli 

Thereupon to save spirited Bluksu urged Ids horses along 
a path, where t ic difficult even for birds, 1105 

Pierced m die neck? Prdivihara M die ascent with 

difficulty constant y n , 
ndghty warriors, f 

They having held u opponent’s force, as tlie chffs on die 
shore stem die occ.in, u ^ Mount Gopa and sealed up the odicr 
heights. 1107 
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At this juncture appeared on the left of the royal army Mallakostlu s 
mobile column whose inftntry and cavalry swarmed to the extreme 
edges of the horizon. 

Then all felt, “Now the kmg will doubtless be killed !" smee he was 
unescorted by his own troops, who were taken up with the pursuit of 

the enemy. _ 

While kuig Sussala was unable to hear his sudden cliargc just then 
Prajji, withius younger brother, arrived on the scene of action, iiio 

On the dark eighth of Asa&a there occutitd that mighty melee 
of cavahers wherein the dm of their own weapons furnished the 
thunder of applause. mi 

By these two, Mallakostha, with his son, was overborne m the 
battle just as the forest condagration with its accompanying wind 
IS overcome by showers of ram m the months of Sravana and 
Bhadrapada. ni2 

In an age aboundmg m battles there was no other day like this 
one whidi was the very touchstone of valour and chivalry. 1113 
As the contingent ftom Lohata delayed and arrived too hte, those 
who longed for a revolution had failed to jom hands. 1 1 4 

On that crucial day each sensed the might of the othet—Bbiksu 
that of the king and the kmg that of Bhiksu. 1115 

Then having instructed the people from MadaVatajya to contmue 
the fight there Prthvihara took the offensive having advanced along 
the bank of the Ksiptika. 1116 

At this time Yasoraja, who bd returned from abroad, was raised 
to the post of governor by the king who was preparmg to counter- 
attack his enemies. my 

Formerly when he had held office at Kheri, tlie Lavanyas had Wit- 
nessed his exploits; m their encounters they trembled a hundredfold 
when they saw his face. m8 

The kmg, who presented him with the saffion cmolBem, the 
parasol, horses and marb of distinction, exalted him so that hkc 
himself he might be greeted with lespea by every one. 1119 


11x4. Histamelafciejoiiifflg hands. 
"They toucli hands’' (Hastau Spisatah) 
IS an old stage direction in Samsfctta 
plays. Toucbmghands—ancar approach 
to a hand-shake—is still a coarnion 
form of greeting m the Tillages in 


KatMwad. Clappmg of hands which 
IS said to be a European innovation is 
also an old Indiau practice, see below 
verse 1754. 

1I19 Saffron emolhent was a privi- 
lege of royalty, See VI. 120. 
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Tlic people who in tlicir plight yearned for die removal of the 
prolonged disorders, pinned tlicir faidi on lum like an invalid, 
longing to be restored to health, on a new physician. nao 
To the eldest surviving son of Garga, named Pahcacandra, tlie king 
entrusted the task of opposing MaMostha . nai 

As a minor he liad been under the giiardianslup of his raotlier 
named Chudda and gaining the support of Ins hidicr’s followers 
he, by dcgiccs, had come to acquire some prestige. 1122 

Some of die Damaras defeated by die king, with the support of 
Yasoraja in the various encounters, jiad joined liis side wliile the 
odicrshad dispersed. 1123 

Taking Bhiksu widi him Prthviliata retired to Ids own seat and 
the king set out for Amaresvara eager to encounter Mallakoslha, ii2| 
Mcanwldlc Mallakostlia, liaving sent bandits by night, caused 
die unoccupied palace m the vicinity of the temple of Sadasiva to 
be set on fire. ii 3 j 

Once again Prdiviliara dehvered a series of attacks and fighting 
took place on the bank of the Ksiptikii led by Pr-vyi and Sujji. iwd 
Repeatedly setting ablaze the houses tii the city, tire Lavin'^i 
well-nigh laid waste the splendid hank of the Vitastii. iii] 
The king dicn with luinicrous troops overran Loliara, taking 
part in wirioiis actions impcrillmg lus life. 1128 

His officers Kandaraja and others, wlulc crossing die Smdliu widiont 
a bridge, went to die residence of die leveller owing to the bursting 
of the inflated skins in the stream. n 29 

To die territory of the Dards, Mallakostlia retired driven out 
by die king and, with her son, Chudda acquired ascendancy m 
Loliara. M 3 ® 

Jayyaka, die Lavanya, now brought back to the presence of the 
kmg from Visalata Jaiiab, ^rivab and die rest. Mji 

Having passed die summer m the operations in Lohara, upon 
the advent of autumn die bng escorted by Yasoraja proceeded to 
^amala. 2132 

At Manimusa, a Rajaputm named Domba, son of Sajja, was 
killed in battle when after a rout he was engaged in saving lus force 
from Prdivibra’s pressure. 


1 129, Sainavartm= The Leveller, Death, 
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While repeatedly engaged in %litmg m the village of Suvarna- 
mm, and other pkces the king kd, by ton, success 

and discomfiture. 1134 

When ^rivab was routed near the holy Kalyanapura by Prthvihara 
and others, Nagavatta and the rest found their death m battle. 1135 

In the month of Pausa, from Snvarnasanura Prthvihara despatched 
Tikka, the matricide, to Devasarasa to slay the wife of Garga. 1136 
She had tnumphed over the malcontents with her own and the 
royal forces; Tikb havmg made a surprise attack on her killed her 
in battle. 1137 

This impious man committed a second brutal murder of a woman, 
what difference, however, is there between beasts, Mlecchas, bandits 
and demons! 1138 

Wliile one of the weaker sex, their licge-lady, was being murdered, 
the people of Lohara, like cattle, took to flight; it Was a wonder 
they took up arms agam! 113P 

Learning that Madavarajya, which had only recently been pacified, 
was again seething, thekmgsetoutforVyayewara. 1140 

Their otvn wanton tongue itself proved to he the harbinger of 
misfortune to the sons of Malkraja m their rise to power. 1141 
As a rule, in modem times, the character of a servant is like a sieve; 
the substantial essence having been strained they exhibit the residue 
of the chaff of defects. 

Yakaja became disaffected towards the king, on account of Ms 
harsh words and obscene langi^e to which since childhood the 
latter had been accustomed and which were derogatory to Ms 
dignity. 

This man of low kmdred was posted to Avantipura equipped with 
a large force; havmg evacuated from there he joined the side of the 
adversary. _ _ 

On his deserting to the side of the enemy together with 
the very best of his troops, the king, m despair, heat a retreat ffom 
Vijayafc?etra. 

Curse the crowni for the sake of which even suck as he desiring 
to secure Ms hfe put up with humiliation, on the road, fiiom 

those who plundered him being for the most part bandits and 
Candalas. ^ 

In the month of M%ha, he fled and re-entered the city and k 

63 
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serving man, named Yalta, having turned traitor, lie began to suspect 
tile vcvf liair on lus licad. ii^j 

Thereafter liaving completely lost faith in tlie remaining 

persons of Kasmiri birth, die king laid lus head in die lap of the 
party of Praj[)L ijjS 

Byliis virtues such as valour, open-handedness and diplomatic 
sbll, the fame of former Rajaputras like Rudrapala was scaled ty 
Prajji. ^ 149 

By Hm alone, whose reputation was spotless, was raised the honout 
of die swoid and die sciences whicli was ravaged hy the wickedness 
of the times. njo 

Yasoraja, on his part, bviiig consorted widi Bliiksu conhdcntialy 
advised lum dius. “the Damaras who fear your valour are not wilbg 
that die tliroiic should he yours; let us once more incite rebellion and 
widi the help of die garrison of die capital we skll ourselves seize 
the dironc or retire abroad.” , 1151-1152 

Willie they were thus coiifcrrmg, MaMostlia having heard that 
Chudda had been slain, returned from die city of the Dards and 
rcoccupicd liis own scat. nj] 

Then came die appalling year painful to go dirongli—tlic notorious 
number mncty-iime— wliich imivcrsally put an end to living 
beings. njl 

In die spring, .all die Damaras ag.aiii approached, as before, by their 
respective routes and surrounded the king, resident 111 ^rinagara. IIB 
And the resolute king Sussala, on Iris part, again began to participate, 
by day and niglit, in the cxxitcmcnt of wliat was the commencement 
of a senes of unending battles. 

The Damaras who were addicted to arson, pillage and warfare 
had raised a revolt surpassing die former msurrcction. 

On the route of die Mahasarit which was miobstructcd, Yasoraja, 
Bliiksu, Prdiviliara and others took up their stand preparing to 
make die entry into Srinagara. 

Then during the campaign when some days had passed m skir- 
mishes, Yabraja was killed by the people of Ins own side who took 
him for an enemy, 

For, while lie was cxccutmg a tiirnmg movement during a combat 


1149 Mudnta-Iitcrally 'sealed up.’ 
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witi. a knight of Sussala’s army named Vijaya, the son of Ejyya, 
his <mi lancets seeing the same coloni of steed and armonr 
were deceived and m then excitement killed him by spear 
thrusts. 1160-1161 

“He IS competent to secure the crown for Bhiksu and to massacre 
us thereafter” thus through fear, the Dlmaras had him assassinated— 
such was the rumour. 1162 


Just as the unsuspecting licge-Iord had been perfidiously deceived 
by him so likewise he, too, unsuspecting had met a sudden death in 
the fight. 1163 

Then Prthvihara, having got the Damaras to attack at various 
points, liimself arrived along the bank of the Ksiptika and delivered 
an assault. H64 

On tbs occasion was displayed the bravery of the soldiers of the 
garrison who had joined the cause of Bbksu casting into the 
background the gallantry of their own as well as of the enemy 
army. 1165 

With incendiarism, the slaughter of n%hty warriors, and other 

such afflictions each new day at this time heralded imforcsecn 

horrors. ugg 


The orb of the day blazed fiercely, the earth trembled fic^uently 
and disastrous cyxlones blew wbek brought down trees and 
boulders. jjgy 

The columns of dust, swirled by the wbrlwind, went so Ingh 
that they seemed to form pillars to buttress the sky rent by 
thunderclaps. jjjjo 


Thus it happened that durmg a fierce battle which was ragmg 
on the bright twelfth day ofjycstlia, the Damaras seta dwelling house 
InKastMlaottfire. 

_ Or perchance that fire origmated in the high winds or was due to 

lightnmg— it spread beyond control and all at once set the entire 
city ablaze. 

wL 1 a . 

while the smoke emanatmg from Maksikasvamm, like chargmg 
elephants m battle array, had just become visible fiom the Great 
Bridge, it suddenly thereafter reached Indradevi-bhavaiia Vihara and 

theninstantaneousiytheentirecitywassecninflames. 1171-1173 
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Ncitlicr die eartli nor tlic directions nor the shy was visible m 
dense mass of smoke. Tile sun became visible and anon disappenre,! 
lihc die leather moudipicce of tlic bag-pipe. ii^j 

The houses m die darkness of die smoke-screen lit up by the Haines 
came into view for a while as if to bid a final fareweU. 

The Vitasta, wdi die houses nestling on botli banks ablaze, lootcS 
like die blade of the sword of Deadi, wet with blood on both 

edges. ^ Iiyj 

The tall sheets of fire, wluch rose and fell touching the intcriot of 
die v,iult of the liigh dome of die universe, rcscmhlcd a jungle of 
golden parasols. 1175 

Tlic fire was comparable to die Golden Moiintam; the tongues of 
fire being its lugh and low peaks and the smoke wliicli it bore on the 
top created the impression of a mass of clouds. I177 

Those houses, wliidi were visible dirough the flames, repeatedly 
led the deluded householders to hope that dicy miglit not be burnt 
down. iiyS 

The Vitastii, whose waters were heated by the blazing houses winch 
had collapsed, came to rcahze the suffering caused to die lord of rivers 
hy die agomkiflg heat of die Siihmafinc fire. 

Togcdier with die birds whose wings were ignited, the tender 
shoots of the trees in the avenue of the pleasure g.udcns went Hying 
up in the sky, itSo 

Widi dicir wliitc stucco the temples, enveloped in the Hames, 
miglit be mistaken for pc.ab of tlic Himalayas embraced by the clouds 
on the eve of the annilulatioii of die universe. itSi 

The hadiing huts and the boat bridges, in large numbers, having 
been drawn off from fear of the fire, the waterways in the interior of 
the city also became deserted. 

What more need be said’ ^rinagara bereft of its Mathas, shriiics, 
houses, shops and die like was turned, in a mere trice, into a forest 
wbch lias been burnt down. ^^^3 

The colossal statue of Buddha, darkened by smoke and without its 
dwelling house, was alone visible on liigh m die city wliicli had been 
reduced to moimds of earth and it resembled a charred tree. 1184 


1173. The Hudukl:.i=akindof b.ig- the mt)unt.iiiiccts of Scotland. 
pipeissOilafivountcinstnimcntoathe 1179. Submanne fire. See below 
Frontier and resembles the bag-pipe of 1559. 
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Then wKentlie troops rushed to save the burning dwelling-houses, 
only a hundred soldiers formed the king's guard. 1185 

He was unable to go to the other side of the Vitasta as the bridge 
liad been cut down and havmg found a loop-hole endless number 
of the enemy surrounded him to kill him. 1186 

Contemplating the city which had been burnt dotwi, his own 
precarious condition and the loss of life among his subjects, the ago- 
nised kmg warmly welcomed the approach of death. 1187 

Then, as he was about to set out, others, who suspected that he was 
fleeing, signalled to Kamaliya who facing him asked in these terms: 
“Whither away, Sire’" 1188 

Turning towards him his sinilmg countenance, flushed with excit- 
ment and bearing a sandal mark, the resolute kmg, havmg puUcd up 
his steed, said to him. iigp 

'T shall do, tbs day, that wbch rajah Bbjja, your proud grand- 
father, did, for the coimtry’s sake, m the battle with Hammira 1190 
“Even assummg that tbs person of unknown birth is a kmsman— 
what our brother or I were capable ofacMevmg, kmg Harsa had fully 
ei^erienccd who had been forced to flee.” Iipi 

“Is there indeed any one who having obtamed a place m the ranks 
of proud men would, when the end came, part with his country 
widiout having drenched It with the blood from bs own limbs like 
a tiger givmg up bs skm’” jjp2 

So siymg desiring to pat with both bs hands bs rearing charger he 
let go the bridle and sheathed the sword. 

Then the son of Livaraja, rcstrammg the king’s charger by die 
bridle, said, “Wlule the hcgc-meti are present it docs not behove 
kmgs to enter the front.” jjp^ 

Although disabled by a wound, Trthvipala was the one person who, 
^this aitical juncture, left bs house and presented himself before the 

Eulogising his action wbch was worthy of a cadet of noble famfrw 
the king, from iovmg-Idndness, considered the honourable offer of 
service as a req^tutal for favours received from himself upg 

Meanwhile the foe had formed themselves into three arrays; on 
bs left showermg murderous arrows the Warriors were all wickedly 
arrogant with their cavalry. The king urged his steed forward and 
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tliougli, througli Providence, lie was in such a precarious condition, 
he engaged many thousands of tiie enemy. 1197-1195 

Widi his small force, the king whose image was reflected in tie 
savords of the enemy’s pklanx was brilliant like the omnipresent 
Krsna, when he came as an ally of Arjuna. 

Like a hawk on tlie sparrows, like a lion witli the antelopes, suigle- 
handed the king Sussala scattered a multitude of iiis enemies, 1200 
Fallmg upon die infantry, who liad blocked up the very space in 
front of die liorscs’ hoofs, die mounted troops struck them who had 
impeded die cliargc of the squadrons. 1201 

lUumiiicd by die blazing flames aU those bold figlitcrs— diosc about 
to be killed as well as the slam— seemed as if they were suflused with 
the ruddy stream of blood. 1202 

After massacring die enemy as he returned, at die close of die day, 
to die city wliicli the fire had left hut from which die splendour had 
departed, he was dissolved in tears. 1203 

Even in sucli a crisis he had been undefeated yet owing to the 
destruction of a diing of beauty, he ceased to attach any importance 
to die liopc of victory over die enemy or to care for liis life, I20( 
Thenccfordi who could have, widiout being moved to tears, 
looked at hun wiicdicr he was awake or asleep, on die move or stand- 
ing still, wlulc he was bathing or feeding or when he marclicd forth, 
after Ills wont, upon being clialiciigcd by liis cncnucs= 1203 
Tlic fire having burnt doavn the collected stores of all food-stuffs, 
of a sudden, a dire famine winch became diiflcult to endure now 
prevailed dirougliout die land. 

Li diis famine the grandees— whose stores were cxliaiistcd during 
die prolonged state of disorders and whose produce, outside the city, 
had been earned away by the paraaras— \vidi dieir movements stop- 
ped, dicir mansions burnt down and failuig to get supplies from die 
royal household in die straitened circumstances of die king, soon 
perislwd, 1207-120S 

The houses wliich had survived the conflagration, die people 
suffering from starvation, who were demanding food, set on fire 
from day to day, ^209 

1199, KnnasAvatara of Vijnu pervade), 
meaning all pervading’ (SK. Vi55=to 
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Tte bridges over die waterways, wkch were stinking with dead 
bodies swollen by soaking m water, were traversed in those days by 
the people holding their noses. 1210 

The earth, whitened all round by the feagments of deshless human 
skeletons and skulls, appeared to conform to the practice of a 
Kapalifca. . 

Tortured by hunger and scarcely able to move, the people with 
their tall bodies, tanned by the rays of the fierce sun, resembled the 
charred pillars. 1212 

Then as days went by, dunng the incessant fighting, an entirely' 
incorrect rumour spread that Prdivihara, who had somewhere been 
wounded by an arrow, bd expired. 1213 

Disabled by a serious mjury, the kmg had been screened fi:om sight 
by his people; on hearing this news he was dehghtcd and vigorously 
kept up tlie fight 1214 

The siren of victory contmued to lure liim like a tenacious harlot 
by displaying feigned ardour but did not, however, satisfy the desire 
ofthe wistful king. 1215 

Providence with single-minded perversity, havmg as a bluff shown 
favour, heightens the succeeding misery. The sky, after revealing the 
dazzlmg blaze ofhghtnmg which overwhelms the iridescent medicinal 
herbs, enfolds the raountain in a dense blmdmg darkness. 1216 
At tins tune his beloved wife, the queen-consort Madanamanjari, 
died Having suffered hardships for a long time, die bug at last was 
looking forward to tlie happy day of her arrival as if to the reward of 
a penance, with mward longmg. In her character affection was inlaid 
with indulgence, gentle words with digmty, generosity with tact 
which she fostered like her offspring. 1217-1219 

Realizing that the hfe of the people deprived of amusements had 
become a weary pilgrimage, he saw not the least purpose m his 
living or ruling. 

The queen ravaged by the tidings of her husband’s critical position, 
had set out, in her anxiety, on thejoumey to Kasmir when she expired 
nearPkUapura. 

Four ladies of the senior rank in her entourage, who never having 


1217. This IS a charming desctipdoa of the queen’s chaiictet. 
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experienced ungentle words had heen unstinted in loyalty, foUowci 
the queen in death. 122M223 

Altliough not an eyewitness of her demise, a cook named Tcji, 
true to the liigh tradition of loyalty, came to be especially honoured 
among the servants. i22( 

For, he had been absent and had arrived tlic next day; havmg strud 
iris licad avitii a stone found near her funeral pyre lie plunged into tk 
river. 1225 

The enemies, as it happened, did a kind turn to the kmg, since tky 
made liim forget his sorrow in the excitement of their provoative 
assaults. I22() 

Then being heart-stricken he desired to abdicate tlic tlironc and 
recalled liis son, who had outgrown minority, from Mount 

Loliara. 122J 

And by appomting Pwjjfs nephew, Bliagika, to be goVemor k 
arr.ingcd for die defence of die treasury and tcrritor)' of Lohara. 1228 
Havmg embraced his beloved son, who had arrived at Varalianiub, 
the king who had gone forward to receive liim became the target of 
joy and sorrow. 

The prince, who Lad returned to liis own country after dirce years, 
scemg his fuller sick at heart was grieved. 1230 

He entered die city, which survived as mounds of cardi, with Ms 
free bent down in sorrow, like a cloud hanging low with ram wliile 
passing over a forest consmned by a conflagration. 1231 

Then on die first day of Asi liis father had him amiointcd on 
die duonc and addressed him on the nmin prmciples of administra- 
tion spc.abiig m a voice clioldiig with tears, 

“Mettlesome and nunful art tliou ! carry the yoke wlucli thy frtJiof 
and uncle being cxliaiistcd proved unable to bear; imto tlice, is 
burden transferred.” 

The king made the prince merely the recipient of the impotta 
insignia but, deluded by destiny, did not transfer power. 

No sooner was tlic prince ceremoniously annointed tlian the blocbde 
of the city, die drought, the pestilence, burglaries and other afflictions 
came to an end. ■ 

And so, too, die Earth, the noble lady, bore an abundaiit 
and in due course m the month of ^ravana famine conditions die 
dom ■ 
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Meantime kingjayasmilia, who had heeti destroying the enemy m 
battle, was accused to his father, by those who whispered evil m his 
ears, as a traitor, 1237 

In anger, without sifting the truth, he despatched the son of Kayya 
to arrestlnm but the prince became aware of this beforehand. 1238 

In the presence of the proud and indignant prince, who kept smiling, 
he felt baffled and fulfilled the royal command merely by guardmg 
him. 1339 

The prince, who being mentally upset had not partaken of food, 
set out with him tire next day to appear before his father to create 
confidence. 1240 

His father dunking that being warned it would be impossible to 
impeach him deceitfully placated him through the ministers and 
induced him to turn back on the way. 1241 

But inwardly he resolved, *‘I shall take him unawares and after 
arresting him place him m confinement”— thus was his constant 
thought. J242 

Curse the crown for whose sake sons and fathers, suspecting one 
another, are nowhere m the world able to sleep peacefully during 
the night! ^ 

When sons, wives, friends and servants are the objects of their 
suspicion, who knows whom these kings consider worthy of their 
confidence! 

One U^ala was the son of a certain watchman of the grainyard 
named Sthfiiaka, who hved on the outskirts of a wretched village 
known as Sahya; in his boyhood he had been brought up as a herd 
boy With Cattle by the sons of the Damaras. Havmg taken to the 
profession of arms he, m course of time, obtamed service with Tikk; 
employed as an emissary he, from the first year, came to gain the 

confidence of the big who Was planning to sow dissentions among 
ms enemies. 

The king kving promised him place of power and gifts mstructed 
bn to murder Bhiksacara and Tikka on the fief of Tikka. 1248 

Whenhekd givenan undertakmgto tkt effect, the hmg honoured 

mm with gifts of great value and also employed him with the title of 
treasurer, 

Tt' 

b man, whose mmd wobbled between love of pleasure and fear 

64 
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of treason towards die liege-lord, was unable to decide wlictlicr the 
enterprise was wordi doing or Imd better be avoided, I2j0 
Mcanwliilc Ids wife gave birth to a child and die king, to further 
Ills sdicrac, sent presents suitable for a coiidiicmcnt as if lie were her 
father. 

She bcuig apprehensive as to wliat may be the reason for this special 
compliment on liis part questioned the husband widi importunity 
and he dicn related die reason. 1252 

“Do not commit treason against your liege-lord for if diis deed were 
done, you yourself might in due course be killed by Sussala consiier- 
iiig you to be a traitor. It were lief tliat lie liimsclf be inurdcrcil, after 
winning confidence; for were siidi assassination to take place the lord, 
his sons and other members of the family could contribute to your 
opulence.” 1253-1254 

Thus having instigated him to reverse the plan, lus wife urged him 
to act widi energy after acquainting Tikka with the situation. 1255 
Then die king, lured by fate, came to rely, as if lie were his son, on 
die traitor who made trips to and fro. 1256 

His heart alienated from die son and his trust in the protege of Jus 
enemy! 'VTliat perversion docs notarise in die case of diosc the fund 
of "whose luck is dwindling ! 1257 

Fools bhiidcd by tlic lure of self-interest do not p.ausc to diink of 
encountermg misdiancc as diosc who liunt for honey do not worry 
about die sting of the bees. 1258 

Then liard pressed by Prajyi and the king, Tilda was induced by 
Utpala to make liis submission and to dehver Ids son as a 
hostage. 1259 

Then die king leaving Devasarasa, whicli had been reduced to 
subjection, proceeded m die mondi of Kartika to the village ofSastraka 
111 die district of Khcrl 1260 

And ill the Various actions in die vicinity of Kalyanapura, he put 
to shame even mighty warriors prominent among whom were 
Bhiksu and Kostlicsvara. 22di 

From the very midst of Blubacara and Ids men, Sujji captured 
alive in b.attlc die brave knight ^obhab sprung from the faimly of 
Eab. 12^2 


I2J3. Utpala was a liegeman of Bhiksaara, 
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Having first inflicted a defeat on Vijaya, son of Bkvalta, his houses 
in Kalyaiiapnra were burnt down by the king. 1263 

Whm Vadosaka Was burnt, Bhikacara lost his refuge and retiring 
fiom this territory he took up his position m the village of Kabruha 
in Wall. 1264 

Vijaya’s younger brother, son of Bbvab, from fear, paid homage 
to the king, who being enraged had him manacled and thrown into 
prison. 1265 

By posting Rilliaua at Sutaputa supported hy a large force, the king 
made even Rajapuri nervous about an attack, 1266 

Thus when by a sternly repressive polic)^ he bd broken the violent 
Damaras, he saw tbt but little remained to be done to complete the 
defeat of the enemy, ^ 1267 

Bhiksacara and the bvanyas having come to the end of their re- 
sources, began to think of going abroad through fear of their powerfol 
enemy. 

For, those who bd espoused the cause of Bhiksu bd lost heart 
owing to misfortune having unaccountably befallen them and al- 
though they were alive, they bd been reduced, though lack of 
enthusiasm, to a moribund condition. 

Recollecting the bavery of Somapak and bving inwardly resolved 
tbt he would turn Rajapuri into a funeral ground after the snow had 
melted, he then turned back. 1270 

When the big bd quelled the disorders witliin the limits of his 
own territory, one imght bve thought him capable of mvasions up 
to the foreshore of the ocean 

For mdecd with unbppmcss, terror, impoverishment, loss of the 
loved ones and other afflictions, the period of bs reign had brought 
suffering on everyone. 

One in hundred of the population had survived destruction in the 
upheaval and he, too, considered each year during tbs regime as 
long as an aeon. 

A man, how much can he, by his personal effort, repression or cun- 
mng, acbevc since the realization of plans depends upon the ways of 
Providence wHch are passing strange* 

^ b the ways of the Creator the rule is conspicuous by its absence- 
since someone whose bulk looms large before him he avoids as if iJ 
were darbess, like a lion he turns back to glare at another who has 
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already passed on ^vlule he jumps over, as at leap-frog, a servant who 
is near by and ovcrtlirows a big. 1275 

Sussala liad scorned Uccala and the other rulers who, m the past, 
had perished tlirough trustfulness; Iwd always by him a drawn sword; 
citing the story of Viduratha and otlier instances of winch he had 
heard from those learned m ancient lore he liad not, whedicr during 
sport orm enjoyment with women, the look of unalloyed confidence— 
that he should have implicitly relied upon Utpala and treated him as 
if he were a kuisman— what else but destiny could, in sucli a ease, 
have caused the delusion ! 1276-1378 

Tikka and odicrs said to Utpak, “If eitlicr of the two, the king or 
Suj[]i, IS killed we shall recognise your service equally.” 1279 
Sujji did not trust liim; while he in liis anxiety to murder die king 
kept liimsclf in readiness, on various occasions, yet found no oppor- 
tunity. 1280 

Then when the king grew ivrotli owing to delay m die promised 
task Utpala, having brouglitliis own son as a hostage from Devasatasa 
as well as odicrs such as Vyaghra and Prakstaraja who were despera- 
does like liimsclf, said to the Wg, “Widi die help ofdicsc my purpose 
will be realized”, and, on one occasion, he set out accompanied by 
dircc or four hundred of the infrntry who were carefully picked for 
their fitness for a desperate adventure. 1281-1283 

While watcbig liis opportunity the assassm was ever by Ms side; 
wlnlc the king alas! widi favourite delicacies and other gifts was 
delighting lus heart. 1284 

The king, who passionately loved horses, had sent away from Iiis 
entourage die diambcrlain Laksmaka, the son of Kayya, and otlier 
promment persons of confidence to treat die horse named “Emperor 
of die Mews” who wliilc m the capital had been ill; thus at this time 
he had but few folk widi Iiim. 1285-1286 


Srngara, the son of Laksmaka, liavmg learnt from the reports of 
persons in liis confidence of the doings of Utpala, brought tliis widun 
hearing of die kuig. ’ ^287 

The mind of die person who is nearing his end imagines an enemy 
to he Iiis friend, like the animal in the slaughter-house even though 
he watches die preparations for lus slaughter. 1288 


128J, Manduu Cakravarfin: ‘EmpccotoftkMcws,’ 
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Neither the curse of the prmcess of Gaudhara nor the utterance of 
the wrathful Rsi, nor the omens, nor eveit his own unearthly vision 
which had revealed the annilulatton of the family enabled Visnu lum- 
self to save it. Knowing this well who indeed could alter what is 
willed to happen^ ^289 

“Thatisalie”, retorted the big and pointing at Iiim with his finger 
he spoke to Utpala and others, who were present before hira, m this 
wise: 1290 

“This son of a traitor does not desire that my well-being should 
result &om your loyalty, therefore, Oh Utpala ! whether of his own 
accord or mated by others, he informs me that you are a 
Viliam ” 1291 

Concealmg, wirfi smiling faces, their alarm and nervousness they 
boldly said, “Your Majesty has expressed what we should ourselve 
have submitted.” 1292 

When, however, they had gone out, the bng, bemg somewhat 
alarmed, summoned through the usher two or three steadfast 
and promment men-at-arms. 1293 

Es mmd was somehow upset, he remained pensive, sighed, and 
was tearful and found no diversion in watclimg the dance, singing, 
and the like amusements. 1294 

He considered even Ins relatives as if they were men from other 
lands and persisted in error hke an aviator, whose fund of merit 
havmg run out, is about to HU from the sky. 1295 

Some of the nerveless servants of the royal household bemg alarmed 
that the sovereign had been bewitched, through bavery, longed for 
another and animated patron. 1296 

The morsel-grip of the Destroyer has j'ust tliis power that aeatures, 
despite their awareness, inexoriUy come under its fascmation, 1297 
Now Utpala and others, bemg alarmed, passed two days, with 
difficulty closing the eyes duimg the entire intervemng period. 1298 

On the third day, after the raornmg bath the kmg said to them who 
were for ever secretly bidmg their opportunity, “You may go home 
for your food.” 1299 


1289. The reference is to the well- the angry Rsis are Vilvamitra and 
known stones of the Uahahhmta The Narada, the omens referred to are the 
Gandhara pnneess is the mother of the destruction of the Vrsnis. 
Kauravas—Duryodhana and others, 
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Tlicti having finished the daily ceremonial including tlie worship 
of the gods he summoned Utpala, at mid-day, through messengers, 
when he was m tlic private apartment. 1300 

Owing to tlie stillness prcvailmg in the royal palace, he, fecluig 
confident of success in his plot, entered the presence of the 
kmg under a nervous strain wliilc his attendants were stopped hy 
tlie uslicr. 1301 

liis younger brotlicr, Vyaglira, who was detained at the portal was 
allowed entry hy die hmg who ordered even the servants, who liad 
remained, to go and wait outside. 1302 

To certain of tlie personal attendants who had tarried he thus spoke 
hot words of rchukc which proved to be true: “Let him tlicn stay 
who is a traitor.” 1303 

He, however, permitted to rcniaui beside him tlie Tambula-bearer 
who Was advanced in age and the learned Raliila, who was tlie minister 
for peace and war. 1304 

Two emissaries of Tikka named Arghadeva and Tisyavaisya, who 
liappencd to be present on busmess, were not privy to Utpala’s conspi- 
racy, ' 1305 

In tliosc days Utpala had posted for his personal protection, with a 
force within call, a Dainara of Vadossa named Suldiaraja, who was m 
league witli Bhiksu, and liad explained to tlie kmg tliat this Damira 
after seeing tlie feet of tlie sovereign would set out for the successful 
performance of tlie task. 1306-1307 

"Willie the kmg was thus situated, he quickly secured tlie entry of 
Trasastaraja into lus presence by saymg, “There is busmess to he done 
witli lum.” 130S 

Upon entry, observing tlie antc-diambcr free from attendants, he, 
witli a movement which was unnoticed, made fast die door with a 

holt. 1309 

The king’s hair was moist after the bath; feeling dully he had wrap- 
ped liis cloak well about him; bs dagger wbdi he had removed 
was lying bn a stool Seeing hun thus seated Vyaglira said to Utpala, 
“No such opportunity may arise, simibit your prayer to tlie 


sovengn, 


1310-1JI1 


After tliis cue, he went all agog, in front of die king and under die 


1304. See Note VI. 19. 
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guise of bowing to bis feet removed tbe dagger wbich was lykg on 
that stool. 1312 

He uasbeatbed it and while tbe king who saw this with roUmg eye 
could exclaim, “Fieupon, it* Wbat treason*” Utpak struckfest on tbe 
left side with that very weapon and thereafter be was struck on the 
bead by Prasastamja. 13 13-13 14 

Then Vyagbra wounded bun in the chest and thereupon he was 
struck repeatedly by them both; Utpala, however, did not strike a 
second time. 1315 

For by the very first blow which had cut through the region of the 
ribs and drawn out the entrails and the guts he reckoned that the soul 
had sped on the journey. ' 1316 

Having run to the wmdow to shout for help Rahila was wounded 
in the backby Vyaglira and survived for two or three Nabkas. 1317 

Tbe poor old man tbe Tambula-bearcr, Ajjaka, wbo bavmg let fall 
the cubebs and other mgredients was attempting to escape was saved, 
through pity, bom bis own men by Utpala h^elf 1318 

While this commotion arose m the mterior, the wretch Tikka and 
vkotkr TOWSphatejWbo wtitvnvbt tsssta 
commenced plundering. ijip 

On the report that Utpala was slam by the kmg his men who were 
outside were being cut W by the guard; to hearten them Utpala 
showed himself at tbe wmdow with the weapon wet with blood and 
called out, Ibave slam tbe kmg; do not spare his troops.” 1320-1331 
Hearmg of this sacrilege tbe royal retainers fled klter-skelter m 
terror while the supporters of the traitors m wild glee posted them- 
selves inside tbe quadrangle. 1^22 

As key were coming ont of tbe bah, the desperadoes killed a royal 
page named Nagaka who was entering through the door with a drawn 

sword. T,.,, 

A r ^3'^3 

A servant of one Trailokya, guardian of the royal bed-chamber, 

wbo denounced tbe treason as also a janitor were murdered by Tikka 
and the others. 

The assassins effected then exit by a side-door on seeing Sabajapala, 
the ornament of tbe kmily of Bbavoka, rushing to tbe attack with 
, sword and sliield and distmguisbmg himself m tbe midst of the dis- 
heartened dependents of the Hng; be at last fell to ke ground, woun- 
ded, struck down by tbeir followers. 1325-1326 
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Wliilc the corps of die Rajaputras hccainc the recipient of the dark 
stain of disgrace, he alone succeeded m waslinig off the degradation 
'ividi the Wood of his om wounds. 1327 

A learned Bralimaii named Nona, being m the way, was murdered 
by die assassms who mistook him for a Rajaputra, as in Ins appearance 
he resembled a man from die plains. 1328 

Seemg die assassms avho were escaping iiidiurt widi dieir 
faces set towards die neighbouring village none of die mcn-at 
arms attacked diem, through suOcmicss, as if dicy were dclmcatcd 
111 a picture. 1329 

Then at last appeared die royal relations, on whom die kmg had 
lavished Ills affection, who with dieir fat bodies began to pervade the 
quadrangle deserted by die people. 1330 

Commencing from the account ofkmg Harsa we luivitig sufBcicndy 
mentioned and described all mamicr of cowards have become, like 
load-carriers, used to die task, Yet we do not venture to record the 
names of diosc, who arc more wicked dian sm, tlirough 
tlic mortification of liaving to associate ourselves widi dieir 
evil deeds. 1331-1332 

Some of die prominent fellows among those miscreants, regardii^ 
die ascent &om die quadrangle to die royal apartments as an act of 
great courage, actually saw the murdered sovereign. 1333 

The quivering lower lip widi the little splash of blood, as if bitten 
by his tcedi in anger seemed to express his soul’s cx’aspcration at the 
end; his nvo eyes moveless as if in die anxious thought “how came I 
to be dius betrayed?’’ lud continued in die same rigid state even after 
life had become extinct; the strc.ani oozing from Ills gapmg wounds 
liad darkened liis body and appeared to be die ciirlmg smoke of die 
fire of ins inner anger wliicli had been cxtinguislicd; lus face looked as 
if it were a painting; die blood from lus deep wounds sticking to it 
like lac had made indistinct die marks of s.afiron and the sandal emo- 
llient; he had fallen on the floor nude, his tousclcd Lair sticking with 
congealed blood, Iiis hands and feet were stretched out and lus neck 
hung on die sliouldcrs. On seeing hun those mean fellows did naught 
dial was seemly hut decried him, diroiigli bitterness, saying, Enjoy 
die fruit of unsociability ” I 334 't 339 


I330-:332. K. introduces a comic ckmait to relieve the tragic sceuc. 
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They then fled to save their lives and were unahle to take him away 
on a horseDi a litter to consign hiai to the funeral £re. 1340 
Granted tliat such ah act would have meant delay— nobody 
consigned him to die logs in the fireplace or even set fire to the 
budding while fire was readily available. 1341 

They took to dight one by one momitmg the king s horses while 
the royal guard which escaped was plundered by the Damaras in 
the villages. 1342 

On the snow covered roads during the flight the son did not save the 
father, nor the father the son, from perishing or being slain or plutt- 
'dered. _ 1343 

There was not a smgle man who bore arms who, recalling his 
honourable status, refused, when assaulted by the enemy on the road, 
to surrender his arms and livery. 1344 

The two Brahmans, LaVaraja and Yasoraja, who were expert atldetes 
and the rajah of Kanda— those tliiee met their deaths m a knightly 
maimer. 1345 

Utpala and odiets, who were not far off, having watched the fleeing 
guard then made their entry and having cut off the king’s head carried 
it off with the body. 134^ 

They proceeded to Devasarasa and made an exhibition of the 
decapitated ktng before the villagers, as if he had been a tliiefwho was 
executed. 

Thus treacherously on the day of the new moon in Phalguna was 
assassinated, he who had passed the fifty-fifth year of his life. 134S 

To die ears of Sirtihadeva, while seated on the pleasure couch, this 
tragic news was brought by one Treman, his foster-brother. 1349 
Worthy of a man who wears a sword was his demeanour, when he 


1341 Companng the Greek custom 
of burning the dead with that prevalent 
among the Hindus Aliienim writes. 
“Gaiemis says m ins commentry to the 
apophthegms of Hippocrates 'It i$ 
generally bowii tliat Asculepms was 
raised to tlic angles m a column offire, 
the like of which :s also related with 
regard to Dionysos, Heracles, and others 
who laboutedfor the hencfitofmankind 
People say that God did thus with them 
m order to destroy the mortal and 


earthly part of them by the fire, and 
afterwards to attract to lumself the 
immortal part of them, and to raise 
their souls to heaven,’ In a similar 
way the Hindus express themselves. 
There is a pobt m mm by which 
he IS wbt he is This pomt becomes 
&ec whcfl the cnxed eJement? of the 
Dody are dissolved and scattered by 
combushoh” VoLlI p, SeeVllI. 
1778. 
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heard tlic tragic news altliough he, who was devoted to liis father, 
Was, at the tunc without arms, ? 1350 

He was stunned and became oblivious— after a while, on recovering 
consciousness, Ins memory revived and liis fortitude having 
broken down in bouts of distress, he lamented audibly and moaned 
softly. 1351 

“Wlicn for my sake you were assiduously making the kingdom free 
from tliorns, why tlicn Oh Maliaraja! did you place yourself in the 
power of a Viliam j" 1352 

“Wlicn at last m order to terminate hostilities you, being unarmed, 
granted interviews to tlic enemies, Sire! you raised tliosc dishonourable 
persons to tlic level of respectability.” 1353 

"Your father and brotlicr in heaven, you Laving avenged dicir 
wrongs, have become free from auger; now, however, it is your turn 
to suffer the bitter gall” 1354 

“Pray, for a moment, do not envy the lot of Anaranya, Krpa, 
Drona, Jamadagni, and die rest, whose wrongs were washed off by 
members of their families.” 1355 

"The rancour avliich you nurse is to he regretted; I shall cleanse it. 
Sire! I should not be avorried if that necessitated an attack on the 
dircc worlds.” 1336 

“It avas your avont to greet me with your face, full of tender love, 
lit up by a smile and avidi gentle and savcct words— I seem to see it, 
at diis moment, before me.” 1357 

As he muttered diis and similar tilings while liis tribulation 
remamed unnoticed oaving to his cahn exterior, he saav m front 
of him his fidicr’s mtimates cast doavn and bemused with sorrow 
and anxiety. 1358 

What anger dictated discretion forbade, nevertheless he spoke to 
them, somewhat as folloavs, ungentle avords of rcproacli. 1359 

"Alas! you, avho arc men of honour, have failed to aclueve what 
has been accomplished now by diosc avho subsisted on the Icavmgs 
off his plate.” 13150 

"Shame on your savords and on yourselves who having been 
honoured with riclics by my fadicr, because of your noble birth, 
should at the end have failed him!” 

Thus while ill a few words he Was tamiting them, two or diree 
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nunisters aj^ptoacKed and dicw bs attention to tke task before 
kn I 3 fo 

Some said that abandoning tKc kingdom be should set out for 
hohata and tins, too, quickly as they pointed to the danger from 
Bliiksacara at the end of the night, 1363 

'While others, more resolute, urged the carrying on of the contest 
for the throne relying upon the support of Pahcacandra, son of Gargat 
who was posted at Lohara. 1364 

for now that Sussala was no more, resistance to Bhiksu, who was 
about to enter Sritiagara as if it were his own house, was not heheved 
by any one to be possible, 1365 

The king winced with pain that such ministers as he had, should 
have thought so little of him and replied as follows. “To-morrow 
you will see what is to be done.” 1366 

Havmg regard to the situation he did not reveal that he sufered at 
the tragic end of Ins father; on the other hand, he ordered sentries to 
be posted at the treasury and other places on guard duty. 1367 
The city began to hum with the rising and bgh pitched voices of 
the people who hurried hither and tbther and exchanged the news 
With one another. 

That night, like the eve of final anniblation swarming with an 
mfutiate host of Vetalas, brought terror to all hving creatures, 1369 

The king, surrounded by lamps wbch were motionless in the still 
an and the ministers who though anxiety did not blink, fell &om 
time to tune into a reverie, 

With doors ajar, enveloped in darkness and fierce Winds blowing 
my own father lies murdered in the desolate palace while I am alive 
like an imbecile'” 

“fieigh-ho'unulsuchtuneaslhavewashedoffsuchan unendurable 

stigma, how shall I be able to look in the face men of honour during 
conversation’” 

“From the districts under the control of the enemy how will the 

army officers come over roads wbch, hemg covered with snow, have 
become mpassabk? 

* ^373 

Wc Ik lliB ponatrcjovetwious mittet! in to doom ind 

anxiety, that uncanny night somehow came to an end. 

fc the morning, to cme oM on die fcnt pJkrea to rassnre 
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the citizens and despatched horsemen to search for the garrison which 
had fled, 13^5 

Thereafter tlic clouds, embracing the earth, commenced to cover 
die declivities of the roads widi a mass of snow. 1376 

When the scouts returned widiout success and without liavmg 
heard even the inciitioii of the troops from a distance, the king having 
deliberated for a while, caused die following order to circulate m tht 
capital with beat of drum. “Wiiatcvcr has been forcibily taken by 
any one, to that I hereby relinquish my right, amnesty is granted to 
diosc, who Iiavc taken shelter wnth tlie enemy although they may be 
guilty.’' Tjicrcupon tlic citizens pronoiuiccd blessings and there were 
rcjoicmgs over dus cvcrywliccc. I377"i379 

By diis generous policy at the outset, wlilcli was ahnost diametri- 
cally opposed to die course of conduct of die rulers who were liis 
immediate predecessors, lie reaped a reward instantly, l3?o 

He, wlio possessed even less dian a hundred followers, was instantly 
surrounded by die people wlio were carried away by emotion. 1381 
Laksinaka, wjio Iiad die apt phrase, could deliver speeches, and 
dw kntid. of wiraiiiig pecplo with gifts, kid tk rank of 
foremost counsellor 111 the entourage of Ins master. 1382 

Willie die sagacious king was thus lulling the kingdom mto repose 
with statesmanhke measures, Bhiksu appeared before die city, when 
the sun was in the meridian, eager to make Ids entry, 1383 

Swarming widi the Daniaras, burglars, cavaliers and frcchootcts 
dicrc appeared, widi liini at that time, a conglomeration of troops 
such as had never been seen before. ^ 1384 

Having heard of die assassination oflus enemy as he was marching 
upon die city eager to seize the dirone, he w.is addressed as kmg by 
Tiiaka, the son of KaLi, 13 

’“Even dioiigli Sussala who was detested by every one has been 
killed througli Providence, liow can it be that the subjects should 
desert Iiis son who possesses merit?” 13^^ 

"Tlicrcforc wlierc is tlic hurry for just one day, Your Majesty, to 
make your entry in the city’ proceed to Padmapura wlulc we go and 
bar die passage of die enemy.” H 87 

“Sujji and the leading brave blights, who have lost dieir troops 


1383. ^ayyatii nayatl- lulling to sleep, putting to bed. 
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as they ate tetummg, will he eithei massacred or ‘with their accout- 
rements and transport he held up there.” 1388 

"Then, foresooth, you will enter the city within two or three days 
having laid aside the sword when the residents of the city will have 
themselves besought your arrival.” 1389 

But Bluksu, Kosthesvara and the others smiling scornfully repu- 
diated him with the retort, "Away with these counsel of old 
)) 


men. 




His adherents, however, who believing that the crown had been 
secured, were in a hurry to beg for letters patent of authority made 
him delay 1391 

And so it happened that his whole force became immobile owing 
to heavy falls of snow and he squatted m the environs of Srinagara 
for such a period. 1393 

Durmg the interval thus gainedP^cacandra, son of Garga, anived 
with his troops in support of the king, who was without 
an army. ijpj 

Supported by Rajaputras, who Were longing to wash off the morti- 
Gcation due to the desertion of the murderi^ sovereign, this brave 
man then marched forth to battle. 

They made an unforeseen attack and while the troops of Bhiksii 
on seemg them were begmning the fight they saw, on all sides, several 
of their own men fall and somehow fell mto a rout in an instant. 
The troop leaders and the chiefs such as Bhiksu and Ptthvihara were 
not able to rally their own army m %ht and even they were reduced 
to an unsoldierly panic such as had never been seen before. 1395-1397 
If the royal partisans had hut pursued them to a distance then for 
certani naught would have remained of them in a trice. 1393 

Whenthose rebels turned away their faces, at long last, Providence 
turned a Hvourable aspect towards die afflicted city dmough die glory 
ofthe new monarch. 

Thus was the course of victory and defeat, in the case of the two 
kings which the people had deemed would be otherwise and which 
was otherwise ordained by Destiny. 

Providence, whose ainazmgly varied display is beyond the limit of 
calculation, devastates, in an instant, a man who has a secure foot- 
hold and allows some other to wax strong who is already totteiW 
as do the waters m flood with the sand-batiks. 
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Tims there arrived at the close of tlic day Sujji, who had extricated 
Iiinisclf from numerous perilous situations, worn out like a snake, 
escaping from a mountain pervaded hy a forest conflagration. 1402 
He was at Mcdliacakrapura when he heard of the murder of the 
king; he held counsel together till late m the night and tamed instead 
of mardiing fortli. 1403 

He had awaited tlic arniy cliicfs Rjlliana and the rest, stationed at 
Surapura and other places, m order to enter ^rinagara without, 
opposition. 1404 

In tlic dark night as a signal for tiicm lie placed, on the roof of his 
oavii quarters, flaming tordies whicli were mamtained inces- 
santly. 1405 

Owing, however, to indiscipline m the infantry wliicli was adrift 
and straggling, they got lost during die night somewhere and failed 
to reach his camp. 1406 

Early in the morning he marched fordi, hut die Damaras wlio 
pursued him did not leave ium even for an instant continuing to attack 
on ever)' side. 1407 

Placing in die front, for protection, die people, who were travelling 
widi hun and who for the most part were die aged, die women and 
children, just as a herdsman docs widi catde, he continued to 
march. 1408 

He was able to save them for a wliile by turnmg back and taking 
up a stand with die horsemen. 1409 

On the route, wliicli was impeded by tree clumps and vineyards 
and harried by die bold enemy, he losthis people at ever)' step. 1410 
He, who longed to repay the debt of gratitude to liis murdered 
sovereign and to that sovereign’s son who was in a critical situation, 
could, however, spccccd, on dus occasion, only in saving 

lumsclf. { 411 

If even tliosc who have a fixed determination to sacrifice their 
lives have not die cli^cc of die suitahlc ocasion what purpose could 
they, resembling bcasb of prey, serve? 4^2 

To kill Ium, as lie was approaclimg, after his discomfiture, the fero- 
cious Damaras, residents of die district of Kliaduvi, had posted diem- . 
selves m die vicinity of Padmapura having barred his passage. 44 

At tlus juncture, dicrc arrived ^rlvaka niarclung by that 
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road Twjtli a considerable force havag set out from the village 
ofKheritalalasa. 1414 

His detachment had no refugees, imstaking him for Sujji, they fell 
upon and massacred and plundered fus soldiers. 1415 

In that battle were killed the two cavaliers, Meru and Sajjana and 
the son of Vatta, Malla, was wounded who succumbed in a few 
days 1416 

There was a place there known as Udipapurahala which had, 
at that time, become impassable owing to the swamps and flowing 
water after the floods. 1417 

As Srivak fighting continually was advancing forward, while 
the passage of his force was barred outside Padmapura, an arrow, 
pierced liis throat. 1418 

Thus disabled by the Wound, the Damatas discovered that he Was 
not Sujji and after being plundered, he was spared from consideration 
ofhis former friendly relations. 141P 

While they were loading up the stores plundered fiom the force 
of ^rivaka and some of them had abeady gone off, Sujji passed the 
road fiee from mischance. 1420 

In the forest, a wandering wayfirer may accidentally upset the 
mechanical contrivance and the arrow and thereby clear ^e path 
for tire lord of animals, if the lifespan yet remams to liim. 1431 
Sujji passed through Padmapura with his soldiery m dead silence 
and was discovered by the' Damatas when he had come close to the 
flooded swamps ' 

Heedless of the pillage by them of the stores, weapons and other 
equipments of the infantry he, having swum across the swamp with 
his cavalry, reached ground safe for the passage of horses. 1423 

_ Then as the menace of the enemy ceased, from a distance he, knit- 
ting his brows and shaking his forefinger, cursed and threatened the 
foe. 

Taking with liim the parasol, which alone the rebels had left behind 
tliroi^h fear, he hurriedly entered Wgara and'presented himself 
before the kmg with tearful eyes. 

When he, who was like an elder brother, appeared in front of him 

1431 tte lord of atiimalsathe lion. and arrow in the trao as thev l5r n rlfl* 

Appaimtiy in those days they set a bow now a dayh ^ ^ ^ ® 
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the king shed, togetlicr with tears warm witli sorrow, lus anxiety 
about tlic enemy offensive. 1426 

On this day, the Maliattaim Ananda, son of Atlanta, wlnlc he was 
on die march, was killed by the Damaras at the little village of 
Locanoddara. 1427 

No one felt for lus tragic end because he had levied various kinds 
of insupportable imposts siicli as the levy on auspicious occasions and 
the rest of It. 1428 

A vassal of Sujji named Bhasa, who had fled horn Lokapunya, 
arrived at Avaiitipura cxliaustcd and entered the courtyard of the 
temple of Avaiitisanimiu. 1429 

In die meanwhile the recruiting officer of the army and he were 
invested by the relentless p.imaras of Holada. 1430 

The general Liduraja, of die family of Kularaja, however, when 
besieged in Dhyiiiiod dara by Tikka joined die latter as a hoax. 143 1 

And many odicr army officers, Piiicadcva and the rest, were held 
up in Kraniariijya having been besieged by die Diimaras. 1433 
As on die fall of a tree the ncstlmgs arc hurled &om die nests on it, 
in like maimer were die royalists slam and woimdcd in various 
places. 1433 

Widiout foot-wear, widi feet frozen m the snow and naked bodies, 
worn out by starvation, many sank lifeless on die 1 oad. 1434 
At this umc, on die road leading to the city were visible none but 
persons whose bodies were wrapped ui straw. 435 

Grass as the gala costmne was adopted even by Citraratlia and otlicrs, 
who before long were destined to become powerful ministers of 
state. 43^ 

Even on the second day, die shower of snow from die clouds 
interrupting die very flight of birds did not cease for an mstaiit. 437 

At tins time Dlianya, from die camp of Bliiksu who was at Vana- 
grama, leaving behind lus soldiers joined Siriiliadeva. 43 ® 

Hearing diat die king was receiving widi honour die followers of 
Bluksu, all liis soldiers turned eager faces tow.ards ^rinagara. 439 
Upon die watiuig of the power of their kmsman, four queens 


1436. The verse refers to economic scarcity of clothing, 
distress after the revolutionary w.it$ and 
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having foimd an opportnmt}' then ame forth to follow in death the 
king Sussala. T440 

Through fear of enemy attack and the hoar-frost, the people were 
suhdued and were unable to conduct diem to the crematorium which 
was situated at a distance. . 1441 

They, therefore, hurriedly consigned the bodies of the ladies to 
the fire m the neighbourhood of Skaiida Bhavana, not far from the 
royal residence. 1442 

The queen DevaleMii, who was born in Campa, the loveliness of 
whose lineaments was the cuhmnation of the Creator’s art, entered 
the fire with her sister Taralalekha. 1443 

Japala, radiant witli virtues, 6oni Vallapura as also tlie daughter of 
Gagga, Rajalaksmi disappeared from ken in the flames. 1444 
Behevmg tliat die liindrance to the throne for their own master 
would last until the meltmg of the snow, the Damaras gave to the 
new king the appellation of the Snow-King. 1445 

Then the head of Sussala was brought before Bhiksu and as he 
gazed at it he seemed to be consuming it with liis cyc-glances whicli 
flashed with the fire of his deep-seated hatred. 144^ 

Kosthesvara, Jyesthapala and others were anidous to do the final 
honours, but they were prevented by bim who tlirough hatred had 
harboured intolerance without cessation. 1447 

To Srinagara he was keei on marching, when tlie snow-fall should 
cease, m liis anxiety for an offensive; realizing, however, from the 
indifference of his followers that they were being drawn towards the 
adversary, he made this speech: 

"Methought I could take the aown by main force so long as 
Prthvihara was alive; were he, however, killed I should be lord of 
the realm upon the death of the kinsman. But what now has happened, 
t nough Fate, is otherwise, and, on the contrary, the very hope of 
tlie crown has faded although die enemy ks been assassi- 

144H450 

Yet after all what good is the crown were it useful for procurme 
merely the pleasures of life; what, however, is worthy of a man of 
ambition who else lias attained in the same measure as I have?” 1451 
The head of kn who formerly felled to the ground the heads of 
my forefathers, is rolimg tk day at my lion-gate.” 

He who for ten months destroyed the peace of mind ofmy prede- 
66 
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cessors hS) m turn, been made to suffer all manner of torment by 
me for ten years.” 1453 

"Thus having by the due discharge of my duty becalmed my mental 
anguish, I propose to render fruitful by living peacefully the remamder 
of my life.” 1454 

Thus having spoken among otlicr things, he approached Tikb who 
bowed to liim and he gave him, from affection, a gold jar, parasol 
and other presents. 1455 

By his assurance, he w.is agam seized by the demon of the rismg 
hope of the throne and shivering in the cold he returned and remained 
inwardly pensive. 1456 

Wlnle dicy were plaimmg somcdiing novel and extremely indecent 
for it, die body of the murdered sovereign was guarded by die Lavanyas 
who had posted sentries. One Sajjaka from the Srinagara garrison, 
altliough he had sided with die adversary, thought thus to lumself, 
from a sense of gratitude, "Wliy should the body of the sovereign, 
after death, be reduced to such a plight?” Professing curiosity to see 
it he secured access and after overcoming the guards by figliting he 
consigned the body to die flames. i 457 *H 59 

“Tliat since the year ninety-four having been possessed by demons 
who had lured liim into delusions Sussala iiad become die cause of 
the destruction of die subjects”— sucli was die legend originating 111 
die oracle of a man under die inspiration of die gods, and liis deadi, 
which had been foretold, liad created faidi in it, In accordance witli a 
statement from die same infallible source, he who had cut oil 
die head and carried it about was foiuid dead while asleep 
as predicted. 1460-1462 

Now Bliiksu, in whom the sense of decency was dead, behaving 
like a contemptible fellow sent liis enemy’s head to Rajapuri to gain 
notoriety for ferocity, 

There die daughter of Uccali, die ruler’s consort, SaiibhagyaleMia, 
having attempted dirough her own retamers to have them killed 
who had carried her micle’s head, Rajapuri was dirown into a turmoil 
and eventually the head was brought before Soinapala, her husband, 
who was in camp at a distance. i 4 ( 54 - 4 <i 5 

Tliat wrctclicd Kliaia diief’s mmd was controlled by odiers and lus 
condition was deplorable owmg to drunkcimess and l^uor; and widi 
his preoccupations of a country yokel he was like a beast; lus council- 
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lors, w]io were imfettered, considered from Ingli and low pomts of 
view, wktshouldkdoncmthis matter, and each expressedHs opinion, 
seemly and unseemly, as befitted him. 1466-1467 

Nagapala, however, who kvmg secured a re’conciliatioii with his 
brother was now in his entour^e, could not bear the insult to the 
head of lus bene&ctor which was all that had temained of him. 1468 
Those, too, who being far-sighted, apprehending tliat in the long 
run there might be pmuslimcnt horn Kafmir, said, “Your Highness 
should honour a every respect tins head of the suzerain." 1469 
A reversal of destiny could be made if ad when jackals could be 
seen merrfly lordag it over a lionf 1470 

Thus at Gopalapura, widi logs of the black aloe and sandal wood 
the last honours were rendered by bis enemies throi^h the purifying 
fhc. ^ 1471 

As he had gained and lost more than once the sovereign status and 
had also bis various disappointments and triumphs on the battle-field, 
as be had suffered numerous prolonged periods of stress as well as 
disasters, so in keeping with it were seen occurrences at his death which 
were passing strange. ^72 

In what other case, as m his, has it happened that the rite of crema- 
tion of the head took place in one realm while of the rest of the limbs 
in another! 

Now Tikka and others marching upon Srin^ara by the Avantipura 
route, tarried there m order to massacre Bhasa and the rest who had 
already been besieged, 

Despite even the maiomum efforts of assaults, incendiary fires, 
hurling of boulders and making breaches, they didnot succeed m over- 
powering the latter, 

Being slain by those, who had taken up their position in the court- 
yard of the temple under cover of its mighty ramparts of stone, they 
found themselves unable either to hold on or to retreat. 1476 

While they were thus held up, the sagacious king utilized the interval 

and gained over to himself, by bounteous gifts, the Damaras of 
Khaduvl. 

Having secured hostages from them, he hastened to despatch Suiii 
together with PaScatmidra and the others, for the leHef of Bhasa and 

Hkdly had he approached Avantipura, when on seeing his advanced 
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troojps imdcr Kayya’s son and otlicrs, Tikka and his people fell into a 
panic. 1479 

Bli^a and die rest made a sortie from the temple and liaying mas- 
sacred the adlicrcnts of tlic fleeing enemy joined Sujji. 480 

After gaining the victory, tlic coimnander-in-cliicf entered the 
capital when Induraja, who had deserted Tikka, came over witli liis 
retainers. 481 

The king ilomiiiatcd Gitraratlia, ^rivaka, Bliasa and odiers to he 
in charge of ofliccs of state such as Padagra, the frontier and 
Klicri. 482 

Although Suji did not give up the powers he had hitherto, he had 
to watcli the countenance of the chamherlam, what need is tlierc to 
speak of the plight of the other mimsters >. 483 

The Chamberlain was held in respect by the endless Damara factions 
and having been engaged 111 intrigues to sow dissensions among 
tlicm, had, forsootli, become worthy of consideration by the 
king. 14S4 

There was not a single person in the hostile camp who at liis insti- 
gation did not johi the king or at least did not become eager to render 
allegiance. 1485 

The shrewd king kept out of view activities wluch had tlic sem- 
blance of royal power and, without obtaining lus opmioii, did not 
even partake of food. i486 

Thus having secured widiin ^rmagara itself tlic wlicrcwithal to 

stretch his legs, Jayasiriilia awaited tlic advent of fliiitto the diplo- ^ 
matic tree wliicli had sprung new shoots. 1487 

Now Bliikju, having mustered all tlie Damaras at VijayesVara, 
marched in the hope of capturbig the capital at the fag-end of 
winter. ^88 

The .Damaras, seeing the miity among the factious of their own 
army such as had never been witnessed before and behcvmg diat tlic 
rcahii had as good as passed into the hands of Bliiksu, now took 
alarm. , 

"He has sized every one of us indiviijually for lus ability, courage, 
supporters) unfriends and tlic rest of it,jfrom the iiitmiacy of domes- 
ticity; when he secures the rcahn will .jic not w.ikc up to attack us! 


483. See VII. 209 n. 
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ffidi tins thouglit they took counsel together and planning to offer 
the tlironc to Somap^a, they secretly despatclied emissaries and he, 
in turn, sent his envoy. H9M491 

Owing to the defects of his personal appearance and character, 
Soniapala was like a brute beast and so they imagined that they 'would 
run not with sovereign powers without interruption. 1492 
Tliis plot, more sacrilegious than sb, of the league of marauders, 
whom be lust for pleasures had stripped of decency, didnot, through 
Providence, materialise m tbs country. 1493 

He who was unfit even to be a house-carl to be on the throne! 
Leavmg aside the disgrace of it~was it possible that tbs country 
could have been protected by such as he, even for a while? 1494 
The man of straw safeguards the rice crops by ffighteiimg the 
flocks of sparrows; were he appomted to protect the trees m the forest 
what could he with bs face, scorched by fire, acbeve there agabst 
tire destructive wild elephants’ 1495 

Then Somapala’s envoy, who under the pretext of offermg compli- 
mentary fehcitatioiis had continued to remam ni close proximity to 
Bliiksu, secretly prepared the pamaras to hand over hostages. 1496 
Now m the month of Vaisikha, Sujji, having made preparations 
with all possible speed, emerged from the city and arrived on the bank 
ofthcGarabhirl 

Tbs offaisivc of bs was worthy of praise, smcc tmdertakbg to 
fight such a confederation of valiant men, he had smgly matched 

, . H98 

b view of how darbg ventures do eventuate, it would not be 

strange if, by the will of Providence, a hundrcdthousaiid should be 
vanquished by one individual or that one mdividual should be over- 
come by a bmdredthousaud. 

Unable to cross to the further side of the uiibridged liver, he 

waiclicd tile enemy on the opposite bank who were showerms 
arrows. ® 

^ Two or tliree nights he and they leniamed on either bank of that 
river with the passap barred; fufly equipped they keenly watched 

one another for any loop-hole. 

Then he had a bridge built with boats brought from Avantipura 

and Sujji bmseif, haVmg boarded a raft with bs horse, crossed 
over. 

1502 
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As soon as they espied him afloat accompaiued by a few soldiers, 
the enemy liost, like an avenue of trees trcniiiloiis with a gust of 
wind, became astir. 1^03 

All tliis was seen m a trice— that he had ascended die bank, that die 
bridge had been constructed, the soldiers had crossed over and the 
enemy put to flight. 1504 

Neither swordsman, nor horseman, nor again a spearman or bow- 
man— none from die routed army was able to turn back and face 
them, 1305 

As owing to the slackening of Ins girth the saddle ofliis steed had 
become loose, Kostlics'vara s horsemen had tarried on the way for a 
moment. 1506 

They, too, having feed the saddle, as Sujji was in pursuit in their 
rear, swiftly disappeared from view like the swiilmg circle of dust in 
a whirlwmd. 1507 

Massaacd, phuidercd and scattered the standard-bearing companies 
of die opponents came togcdicr in Dliy.iiioddara and other villages 
ill a battered coiidmon. 1508 

Having crossed the bridge over the Vitasta in front of Vijayesa, 
] 3 hasa also, who had gone ahead, compelled the marauders to take 
to llight. 1509 

Thus when the conunandcr-in-chicf appeared die folloaving day 
liavmg spent the night at Vijayaksetra, the rebels had fled abandonmg 
Dhyanoddiira. ■ 1510 

There having halted for a few days, he set Ids face towards Deva- 
sanisa when he was joined by die agnates of Tikka who approached 
liim having deserted tlirough dissensions. 1511 

Jayaraja and Yasoraja, sons of Bliojaka, the two prmcipal men 


1303, K IS 110 doubt referring to the 
famous Poplar avenues of Kasmir. 
The Poplar was not borai in Europe 
in the days of Plmy. Theltahan Poplar 
(P. fastigiata) is sa^ to have been 
imported first fromjKafmir to Lora- 
b.irdy from where jt spread to otlicr 
parts of Europe and was introduced 
in England about 1750. Tlie Latin 
name of tie Poplar is Populus (SI:, 
Pippalas), K, docs not mention another 
wcU-kiiowii tree, the Cbenar (Platanns 


Oneiitahs) It is aldii to the plane tree 
of tie West (P Ocodenulis) which 
is sightly different from tlie Chenar. 
Tic Chenar,, a native of Greece and 
of the Valleys of Kasmit and Fargliana 
in Central Asia, was the favourite 
sliadc'trcc of the Greeks and Homans 
who introduced it into S.Wcst Europe. 
The shady avenues of tlie Plane trees 
of Marseilles greet the tourist to the 
ancient Roman town. 
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among tliem, he, upon his entry into Devasara, established on the 
MofTikka. 1512 

Their league broke up as they fled closely pursued by Sujji; Bhilcsu 
and others to ^urapuia, Kosthel^ata and the rest to their orvn 
territory. 15^3 

The envoy of Somapala, fleeing &om the great peril, thus swore 
at lus master, “Where have I been sent by that son of a serving 
woinanj” J 5 H 

He deemed that the longing on the part of his master for such an 
exalted rank which was attainable by ra^hty endeavour and stram, 
was like the overwhelming desire of ajacbl for a lioness. 1515 

Thus the kingdom lost for a long time through liis sovereign’s 
blunders, Sujji, m a few days, pacified and restored to the son of liis 
liegelord. 1516 

Even the stead&st Dainaras of ^amala and other places as well as 
the townsmen who liad been siding with Blnbu, tile king began to 
approach witli offers of bribe, , l jiy 

"Having put to the test the power of this king we shall then act 
as might be proper’-dius they held coiuiscl together and offered him 
battle by a combined attack. _ 

At Damodata was fought tliat grim action which sn^alloivcd.up 
the brave enmasse and where the host of warriors, like actors m a 
dance, were visible in a screen of dust, i^jp 

Sahajapala, by savmg his wounded &ther wlio ]iad fallen into tlic 
power of Kosthesvara, won applause for lumself and lus 

subjects 1^20 

The efforts, on that ocasion, of the king- and of Bhiksacaia were 
without a differciice-Bluksu had, however, .deemed Ins own defeat 

on that day mconccivable, 2531 

From that tune onwards the soldier who Was present at dawn was 
not seen at eventide, nor was he who was present to-day seen on the 
morrow in BhiWs force. _ 2533 

Thus while the townsmen and the Damaras deserting from the 
enemy were flocking to the side of the king and were being received 
with suitable largesses and welcome, in Manujefvara and Kostha, 
who were yearning for emoluments and luxuries, there arose an extra- 
ordinary desire to vie witli one another m being first to go over to 
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Wlieii lie learnt tliis, Bliiksu, takuig witli limi lus personal stalF, 
moved out from Kiikarulia in the inontli of Asadlia and set Ills face 
towards otlier lands. 1523 

He was followed by the leading Damaias, who from a liiigcruig 
affection for him endeavoured to placate him at the time, but lie 
having become sullen tlicy failed to stop him. 1526 

Kosthekra, who was beyond tlic pale of morals, being the son 
gotten in whoredom, entertained a desire for Bhiksacara’s wife who 
was exceedingly beautiful. 1527 

The lion's mane, die crest-jewel of die cobra, the flame of die 
sacrificial fire or die yoimg lady of Bliiksacara, wliile their life was not 
extinct, who would dare to toudi? 1528 

Somapala had concluded a treaty with Sussala’s son and refused to 
give him asyliun m his territory when he begged for it. 1529 
Worried on all sides by the attempts to deprive him of life on the 
part of Somapala, Bhiksacara proceeded to Snlliari wliich was at the 
far end on the border in the inaccessible region ofliis dominion. 1530 
Even the immortal gods have no pity in Trigarta, morals in Campa, 
liberality m the Madra country and fncndsliip in Dambkara. 1531 
His counsellors dius advised, “You bemg far away, die bug will, 
mayhap, liarass the Damaras and, in consequence, they themselves 
will bcscccli you and, in time, proclaim you king. Let us therefore 
proceed straighttvay to the territory of Nar.ivarman to enlist support.” 
Tills advice though seemly he did not accept. J 532 -I 533 

“Come and abide widi us in our residence with a small retinue”- 
tliis mvitation of lus fadier-iii-kw lie havhig now accepted, lus 
retainers departed from his side. 1534 

In ^rinagara, at tlus time, owing to the cqmppages of the arriving 
Damaras glittering in splendour, it seemed as if it was die season for 
processions of bridegrooms which abound when there is the auspici- 
ous conjimction of the constellations. i 535 

Seeing tlut with charger, parasol and horsemen each 011c of diem 


1531. 'Tngatta=IC3figrj, Camp3= 
The lull state of Chamba, Dambhisan 
=hilly country between tlic Jlicbm 
and the Ciiiab. 

Madradeia= ancient name of country 


between the rivers Beas and the Jliekm 
1535 Marriages are still celebrated 
only dunng the times which arc held 
to be astrologically auspicious, 
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surpassed tlie king, tk people realized tjie steadfast courage of king 
Sussak, 1536 

Enskiniiig a light heart, widi Ins cbrmmg figure, youtlifiilness, 
and gorgeous apparel, it was Kosthesvaia ahovc all, who became tk 
cynosure of the eyes of the women. 1537 

Tk unrest m the land kving ceased, the sound of the drums of the 
Various groups of the LaVanyas who were entering day and night 
assumed the character of festive music. 1538 

Even Ksira and the rest and all even from Madavarajya, who with 
that sea of troops were awe-inspiring, were brought by Laksmaka 
to present themselves before the sovereign. 1539 

Admission inside tk portals of the residence of the chaniberlam, 
conferred a great honour upon even die king’s dependants. 1540 
Owing to the Lavanyas havmg ravaged tk country-side, this 
period of rismg expenditure proved for the king insupportable like 
a famine, though k was rich Itke tk Givet of Wealth. 1541 

From among the Damaras, the kmg made a selection and havmg 
fixed their salaries augmented the number of the inner court and 
reduced that of the outer court. 

Tk kinsmen of the traitors against his father, Tisyavai^a, 
Aighadeva, and the rest, were made to suffer death by the king 
befitting tk crime of lese-majeste. 

Within four months of the day of tk demise of liis father, he 
brought the realm under his own sway and undisputed 
authority. 

At no great distance was tk enemy firmly rooted and capable of 
supporting every burden, wliile the councillors and grandees of the 
inner and outer courts were m league with the adversary. 1545 
And Srinagara was without dwelling-houses, the citizens bereft of 
resources and the kingdom swarmed with miiumerable Damaras who 
emulated the king. 

There was not one old man to counsel and advise at the royal court- 
unlawful activities abounded among the serving-folk, and treasonable 
conduct was tlicir sole iiitent. 


iSilS-iSSS. In tliesc verses K has 
dtawiu picture of Kakir at the acce- 
ssion of Jayjsiniha and in persuading 
the reader to take a favourable view of 

67 


the character and administration of 
theiing.avho was his caEtemponry 
his language reveals liis judgment al 
an accurate observer 
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Such were the resources of the big at t]ic coiiunenccmciit of ius 
reign winch should be borne in inind, in order to get an insight into 
the senes of succccdmg events, by the discriminate. 1548 

Here an opportunity having occured a reference to the cluster of 
his virtues may, in passmg, be made although later on they will be 
mentioned \cvf frequently. 1549 

When weighed apart from facts which precede and succeed them, 
incidents just like a parable will not be understood and it will not be 
possible to appreciate tlic merits of men of liigh cahbre. 1550 
As we arc judging tlie merits, sucli as tlicy actually are, of the big 
who IS our contemporary, we shall acquit ourselves by recording a 
fmdmg be from bias, 1551 

For, m fully knowing die character of any man of determination, 
no person is really an expert; m the case of the king whose self posses- 
sion is so super-human how tlien is diis possible > 1552 

The wife who is a mate, the friend who is alike 111 prosperity and 
adversity, die poet with his masterpiece and die king beloved by die 
entire population, he is not competent to appreciate in this world 
whose power of discrimination is clouded by Ius own vile 
conduct. 1553 

Or perhaps liow could a consensus of opinion he arrived at in die 
conclusion when cverj' one has strangely fixed notions about merits 
and dements! 1554 

Tlicrc, of course, arc m liis asc, too, traits of character wliicli are 
obscure and wliidi the common people, not knowing that thcyliavc 
been mellowing to perfection, have deemed as faults, ij55 

During flashes of liglitning which arc dazzling to the eyes some 
varieties of plants blossom wlidc odicrs spring up during die prolonged 
diundcrings wlucli arc harsh to die cars. There is no activity of die 
water-giving cloud from which is absent some foiins of benefit to 
another; the unsoplusticatcd people, however, do not ascribe to it any 
good point odicr than showering ram. I 55 ^ 

As drey listen to the recital of Iris qualities which arc widim the 
purview of their own experience, the people will come to give credence 
to the deeds of former kmgs. IS 57 

Even widiout inovmg from Ius place, lie with die knitting of Ins 
eyebrows sets die riding chiefs aquiver like the mountains attlicsliak- 
ing of the tall by the guardian elepliant of the qiiarteis, 
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The ruling cliiefi secretly endure the mental worry arising from 
fear of bm, wblc tltcir immetous amiies bemoan as the seas joined 
by the moaning streams suffer the suhmarme &e. 1559 

The moon of the glory of former kings has ceased to shed lustre m 
the world, being cchpsed by the brilhancc of tins suii among 
kmgs, 1560 

Wliocver bob at hmi finds that tlic sovereign is fkcmg Imn, just as 
one ever finds frcing oneself the faultlessly modelled image of the 
Supreme Ruler. 1561 

Constant in liis favours, whatever he grants he never resumes, yet 
the fright he has given to Ins ciicnues he docs take away upon their 
makhig subimssion. 1562 

When he draws the stvord, no one an face him save Ins own reflec- 
tion and no one else dare retort except the echo when he 
thunders. 1563 

His speech, not too sharp in anger yet sthnulating when mcbied to 
favour, is hke a short sword with a single sharp edge. 1 564 

Tbs bng of noble birth is ever displaymg fadeless wealth and strong 
arc those who have taken shelter under hmi like the shoots of the 
Wisbng-trcc. 

The bug’s greatness and power of control over tlic immsters arc 
difficult to gauge; the people have realized it and they obey the latter 
b every way. ' 

. Now bivmg waxed strong, the Chamberlain did not tolerate die 
mnustersjustasthcstcmofthc mcdicmal tree known as Esa docs 
not periiut the upward growth of ne^hhourmg trees, 1567 

Wlule he uprooted every one with case, as if they were grass, the 
sparklbg Janakasuhiia alone proved impossible to dislodge. i 8 
Havmg been ultimate with the kmg smcc he was nonage and ac- 
quainted With all affairs of state, he, whose sons had grown to man’s 
estate, could not be imshandled m any way. 1569 

Laksmaka desired to remove discord tbougli matrimonial alliance 
whereupon Jaiiakasiihha's son named Chudda, m Ins impudence 

havmgsligbedknhefekhumihatcd. “70 


tJfii.Hvira (Sic Is=to rule, Vans 
Supreme) is a name of Sm^Tlie 
Mahommadan Kasmitis use the term 


in Ac form of Pannesat (Sk. Para- 
niesvara) wkeh basnot yet been icplaced 
by the Arabic Allah. 
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On the lookout to pick liolcs at all times lie, In lus rancour, strove 
by wluspcrmg evil to make the king hostile towards Janabsiinha and 
his two sons, 1^71 

For the two of them, who were of the same age as the king, had 
become, at the tune when he secured the crown, presumptuous owing 
to the fast friendship of their mothers and had afforded an opportunity 
to Laksraaka since they, immindfiil of the proper occasion, behaved 
like royalty in the matter of their steeds, the correct trinkets, baths, 
meals and the rest of it inside the very palace of the kmg. 157WJ73 

Witli those, who Jiavc been brought up with liim, it is not meet for 
the sovereign, after attaming exalted rank, ever to be on equal footing; 
aftci attaining their licight for die clusters of lotuses to be jumped over 
by a inultitudc of frogs would be a great mockery. 1 574 

Having secured this mural background for die designs of dicir 
frescoes 111 the form of gross slander, Janakasiihlia’s enemies made die 
king prejudiced against the whole ofliis set as well. 1575 

Now die gratefol king, in order to honour the victorious coinman- 
dcr-m-clucf, proceeded in die moiidi of ^ravana to Vijaycsvara, 1576 
At diis juncture Utpala, who was returning, met his dcadi in a 
mountain defile at the iiands of Pifijadcva, die warden of the watcli- 
stitioiiofSilrapurn. Ij77 

From Pusyananada he was returning to create unrest, when he was 
intercepted by the warden of die watch-station wlio kept a watch 
even on pebbles. 1578 

Felled to the ground widi a vital wound in die knee from an arrow, 
he yet slew a soldier of the opponent who had approaclied linn. 1579 
When die kmg returned after lioiiouring the coimnaudcr-in-diicf, 
the warden of the warcJi-statioii placed die enemy’s head at die gatc- 
w.ay of die kmg wlio was at Avaiitipura. 1580 


1578 At the "gates” of KjJmir, the 
govcmmciit of the day kept a close 
watch and strictly regulated, by a 
system of p.issports, the exit .and en- 
trance into Kafmlf Referring to this 
dose watch Alhmiiii writes about the 
Kainiiris. "They ate particuLirly .anxious 
about the natural strcngtli of their 
country, and tlicrcfore take always much 
care to keep a strong hold upon the 


entrances and roads leaduig into it, 
In consequence it is very difficult to have 
any commerce with them. la former 
times they used to allow one or two 
foreigners to enter their country, 
particularly Jews, but at present they 
do not allow any Hindu avhom tliey 
do not bow personally to enter, much 
less other people ” Vol I. p- 
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TKat general witli a firm ja'w and tiglit fist was a blcdgc-kiimicr for 
the skulls of the rebels; he pulled out tlic dart of the king’s 
deep-seated rancour and sorrow. 1581 

When 111 the very first campaign he crushed the enemy, he came to 
be counted by the people as one of those destroyers of thorns who 
leave none beliind. 1582 

Upon his entry into t]ie city some guilty persons skmk away, while 
a few like Janabsiihlia found tlicmsclvcs lodged in die prison- 
house. 1583 

Some who had iled led them to distrust the king: Kosthesvara and 
otiicrs dieii turned hostile. 158! 

Then 111 Kartika, his Majesty the king who was energetic set out for 
kmala and there in various places harried the enemy host who fought 
with ferocity, ^ 158 j 

"Where king Snssala and lus people had tlicir military prestige broken 
that Hadigrama was burnt down by Sujji of surpassing valour. 1586 

Harried by the kuig Kosthaka and liis party then invited Bliik- 
s'acata who, avid for the crown, onccagam came up. 1587 

111 one day he having traversed fifteen yojaiias arrived at a hamlet 
m the uplands known as Silika-kotta. 

The hardsbps atismg from hunger, tliirst, fatigue, peril from the 
enemy, or missing of the way diat proud prince, driven by the will to 
victory, counted as nothing, ijgp 

The enterprise of die ambitious bears an unfortunate aspect where 
Providence is adverse, just as the streamer of a kg on a chariot which 
is moving against tlic wind turns its kc the otlicr way. 1 590 

The very commencement itself is sufficient for tire aclucvcmcnt of 
success ill the ease of a certam person, while aiiodicr even after the 
utmost striviiigfiiids his efforts fruitless. It was the churning mountain 
who 111 a little wluic brought out ambrosia from the ocean, not the 
mi of Hmialaya who smee a long time liad abided in friendiip with 

Fallen from its place oforigin the river creates an altogether mistaken 


ij 8 r MudgJta=!Slcdgc-Iianimcri it 
ttsy also mean die dub used by tlic 
Kalmlri peasant to break dodi of earth 
111 the nec-fidds, 

1590. This recalls a well-knoivn verse 


of KalidSsj, Duiyanta compares iiis 
heart whicli IS ctraining to go bad to 
lus beloved Sakuntala, while lus tody 
IS moving forward, to the flag on the 
chariot moving ag.imst the wind. 
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impression tliat it is flowing the other way, when it is rolled hick by tlic 
compelling breakers on die seashore. Thcic is no rising up for tliosc 
whom Providence has brought down. 1592 

While he, with grim determination, was making mighty ellbrts, 

jiist then at the dawn of liis power a snag was created by adverse 
Providence. 1593 

Thus, uii.iw.irc of lus arrival, the younger brother of Prthviliara 
having suffered defeat at dns very time had cut die finger and surren- 
dered to the king. 1594 

Kosilicmra and he upon hcarmg of Bhiksacara s arrival then .app- 
roached him, but stood by unfit for action like two snakes rcstramcil 
by spells. 1595 

When the two of tlicm had iiwdc him rest after the fatigue of die 
marcli, lie departed by the route of the watch-station of Karkota 
and proceeded to SuliiarL 1596 

There lus trcc-likc arms itclicd widi ovcrwcciimg confidence 

and he was seething avitli die perpetual desire for the mvasioii of 
Kasmir. 1597 

While, like die waters of a flood, he w.as on the look out for a loop- 
hole die king, on his part, upon liis return to the city, was plaiuiiiig 
coimtcrmc.asurcs. 1598 

The Chamberlain, who had not his like among the ministers, unable 
to support the overbearing hautcurof Sujji, became engrossed in hat- 
ching intrigues. 1599 

Now the younger hrodicr of Dhanya, who since liis immersion 111 
the waters of the Gaiig.a had purified liis body, acquired die confident 
support ofliis proud sovereign. 1600 

His elders, who were uitmiatc with die king and had long been 
held in respect, finding themselves widmiit offices of audiority, 

had brooded over diis and iiad been mentally worried, 1601 

Wlulc, owing to the exigency of state affairs, the long had tlirown 
the burden on his fadicr’s nuuisters, dicsc shallow-mmdcd persons 
proved unable to bide dicir time. 

The Chamberlain, »whowidioiit ostentation had been strivmg to 
oust Sujji, gladly accepted thcm,altlioiigli no fiiicnds of lus, as being 
useful for lus daring venture. 


139.1 See V. 150 and Verses 1738, 2270, 2308 and 3300 below. 
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Tkus, wlien some montlis had passed hy, dm kmg, as luck would 
have It, suddenly fell ill suffering from a skin disease, 1604, 
His recovery having become doubtful, owing to the complications 
of boils, swelling, diarrhoea, feebledigestioii and the like, the country 
fell mto tribulation. . 1605 

While the monarcli, the sole upholder of the dynasty, was in such 
straits, die powerful foe and his partisans, the Damaras, considered 
tliat die adimnistration was already doomed. 1606 

Pondering over what action would be beneficial for the future as 
well as in the existmg circumstances Supi, planning to declare king, 
Parmandi, the only son of her Majesty Gunaleklia, a boy m die 
neighbourhood of five years, held counsel with the latter’s maternal 
uncle, the son of Garga, 1607-1608 

"While you arc reduced to such a plight the traitor Sujji, with his 
son, IS now artfully plotting, night and day, with Pahcacandra and 
the odiers’-tlms spoke to the kmg the Clumberlam, who had foimd 
a loop-hole, as also Dhanya and his people who were mstigated by 
liim and the king thus came to believe this to be true. 1609-1610 
As if they were a creator of yore, die weather-wise by descriptions - 
of the inner prmciple of wondrous phenomena engender curiosity; 
like cbldtcn ate kmgs m general; their mtellect is guided by the short- 
witted and they lack control and strength of mind. Kjn 

By the practice of cohabitation at the anus or with women in their 
place of copulation, he who has been reduced to impotence by Ins 
born bondsmen, adepts in deceit, who like possessing demons have a 
complete hold over his mind, how can any good come from a king 
who has no freedom of action^ j(5j2 

Without any occasion the sycophant, lauglnng, enters the presence 
of the ruler of the land, the latter with eyes wide open asks, "Wliat 
is It! what is itj’of the foul-minded fellow, with affection; he, scratch- 
ing his hair, says something winch descends upon the lives and honour 

of die respectable, dragging cVerythmg before n like the thunderbolt 
or Indra. 

1613 
mystc* 


|He passes m and out at liis pleasure, wiiispermg something m 
nous m the ears of his liege-lord, looking at the world with the eyes 
of contempt he appreciates slaps on die free m anger or kindness 
nid such otlier treatment as a personal frvour-the kmg’s favourite 
IS difficult to endure. ^ “ 

1614 
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Hence tlie universal disaster wlndi results from tlic lack of iiisigH 
mto tlie diaractcr of their servants on the part of kings, fie on it! 
owing to die misdeeds of dicir subjects, even to dus day, diere is no 
end to dus. 1615-1616 

Sujji, as was liis wont, arriving to enquire after the liealtli of die 
sovereign and seeing diat guards liad been posted winced with pam 
at the lack of trust, 1617 

Perceiving diat m tlie heart of the king lovmg-kmdncss ]iad been 
replaced by contumacy, as is right by left 111 the reflection of a mirror, 
he became listless. i6ig 

When dirough vexation he grew slack in Ids trips to and fro to die 
royal palace, die villains completely deprived die big of die affection 
whidi he had entertained for liiin. 1619 

A servant of Sujji, the knave Citraratha, son of a Bralimaii member 
of the assembly, ruined the welfare of the big by counsel which 
stirred up opposition. 1620 

When the king became convalescent Sujji was seen showering 
ridics m the royal palace in felicitation; he left the palace in the hope 
of being asked to return and at last went home. 1621 

Tlie king did not placate him; “How shall we attack tills man who 
possesses a large force of c.ivalr)'”~dms, on the contrary,d]d]icsct 
himself to diink of ways and means, 1622 

“If Sujji were deprived of office he would be deserted by Ins depend- 
ants who would have notliing to hope for”~diinkingm tins wise, he 
made liim immediately hand over charge of die offices of state to 
others. 1623 

The king bestowed die garland of die office of minister of justice 
on Dhanya, on Udaya that of the diicf command of die army, and the 
office of Klicri on RiUiaiia. 1624 

Deprived of authority and faced with the manifest hostility of die 
kmg, Sujji, thereafter, with the few followers remaining to lum, lived 
in a state of apprehension. > 1625 

Then tliis pioud man fci ling humiliated turned Ins mmd to a 
pilgrimage to tk Gaiiga aiidilcft die city taking widi him the ashes 
ofbngSussala. ' 1626 

In iiis eager longing he Jud hoped diat lie would be requested to 
stay while passing by the royal palace; as lie went out ncidier by 
die king’s swornracii, nor by the big was he pressed to stay. 1627 
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To proclaim Ms pride m tKe kmsliment of Sujji, the Chamherlain 
appointed as an escort, for safeguardmg Sujji’s treasure and other 
property, Ms own son. 1628 

"Laksmaka gives me his son as protector to show that pumsMnent 
and favour depend upon him”— musing in this wise he was wrung 
withpam. 1629 

The' son of Laksmaka returned fioin the frontier and the friithful 
Sitjji proceeded by stages to Pamotsa and sent down Shagika to the 
plains from Mount Lohata, 16 jo 

He was made to hand over charge of tliat stronghold also to the 
milk-brother of the kmg named Preman, who had been sent out 
by the Chamberlain. 1631 

Havmg pulled out the dart of the king’s distrust by the surrender 
of Lohara, he passed the insufferable hot season at Rajapuri. 1632 
Laksmaka, through Ms ability to cause the rise and M of an assem- 
blage of ministers as if they were balls and through Ms control of the 
Damaras, attained eKtraordmary prestige 1633 

Impelled by the desire to set up a comrter champion to Sujji, he 
appointed to the WatdensMp of the frontier Rajamafigala, who was 
a manftil cadet of a ruling family. 

Hem his exceeding jealousy tMis believed; “This courageous man, 
who comes from none other than Sujji’s coimtry, fostered on my 
riches, will echpse Ms fame.” 

With a sworUcarer for Ms sole helpmate, hungry, unhappy and 
an object of ridicule Sujji had been made to tramp the roads by 
Laksmaka by bestowing Ms office on others. igjg 

To appomt the mcapables to tlie post of the capables, who would 
not be able to do that; To invest 6iem with the merits of the latter 
is no t possible even for the elements. 

On his own body wMch deserves to be annointed wilh sandal, 
Mva IS pleased to throw up at will the ashes of a fmeialpyit wMch 
IS unmeet; but even he-at whose sweet will are wrought the dawn 
and downfaE of the ikee worlds-is not apparently skilled to asso- 
ciate with them the perfume of sandal. 


of the 

inperace Climate ot to dpii\c<xjMTv, suBuncr of Kainnr ] a 7 it c 

to. fcy tort fcU rf S SsllfmLi ’ 

jlams, Kalhaoa piaises with juidficatioj) 
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Riijamangak having proved not experienced enough to hold Imn- 
self out as a competitor of Sujji, Laksmaka dcspatclicd cimssarics to 
bring bach Saiijapala from abroad. 1639 

There bemg a lack of virile men m tlic country, tlie king, from im- 
portant reasons of state, took Kosthemra in his very intimate circle, 
although he liatcd him. 1640 

Having been conciliated the king favoured him with various gifts 
of grace and bounty; and he, living in security m Srinag.ara, in turn, 
fell ill with the skin disease. 1641 

Wliilc tile king imposed upon hunsclf m tbs fasboii a multitude 
of restrictions for reasons of state, Somapala and otlicr intriguers 
induced Sujji to turn hostile. 1(143 

Pligliting bs word tliat he could succcssfolly effect die conquest 
of Kasrair with only a cane, Sujji, who had been insulted, undertook 
to place Somapala on the tkonc. 1643 

He, m turn, promised him bs sister’s daughter and his own. Mean- 
while the prudent kmg made use of diplomatic negotiation and 
bounties. 1644 

Those two, being light-hearted having failed to complete the 
espousal of the two princesses at once, allowed an hitcrval of tkc 
to their enemies. 1645 

Acting on the diplomatic pressure of Jayasimlia and also because 
of the portents which he had observed, Somapala now grew luke- 
warm in bs regard for Sujji. I^ 4 i 5 

IRvmg arrived m person the Chamberlain, on this occasion, 
invited the ruler of Rajapuri to the zone between die Sontiers to 
settle die marriage of die prmccsscs. i ^47 

Somapala received as bs bride the princess royal, named Anibika- 
putrika, the king’s daughter by die queen consort Kallianika. 1648 


1(141 I am mdebted to Vaidyariij 
Pandit Ramacandta, my fellow-prisoner 
m the District jail at Bareilly, for the 
following references to the diseases of 
Lula, Dandahalasaka (VII 1443) 
and Tfsna mentioned by Kalhana 
Luta=5CC/l4fiIiii;(J-fij’diiy(i part I, chap- 
ter 31, verses 45-61 
Diindakalasaka=/!;(fliii(i-/)i’ 4 (iy(i, Su- 
trasthaiia, chapter V. verses 6-13. 


Trsna=Ci)r(iL'iiS(iHi/ii/fl, CikiUi. chapter 
2,1 verses I“i 5 

The Vaidyaraja was also good enough 
to supply several references to verses 
recommending the cooking of nee w 
meat togcthcr-aii ancient Aryan d™ 
better knovm m the west by its Tufwsh 
name Filaf, See eg Cmk, Sul” 
portion, chapter VI verse 32. 
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■When k kd kparted after the welding Tvas over, the skewd 
Ckmherlain escorted l^galekha, Somapalas sister’s daughter, as 
kidc for the hug. ' 1649 

Thus tlie two realms having been hound by alhance, Sujji found 
that there was no room for him and he set out at the end of winter 
witli his face towards the nver of the three-fold course idjO 

kjalaiiidhara, Jyestliapala met him whose peace of mind had been 
devastated by the deep humihation and he won him over to die 
cause of Bhiksu. 1651 

“When you aud Blulcskara are united m command of the army, 
neither Visnu nor India would be apablc of resistance.” , 1652 

“The king who insulted yon who kd given the throne to liim, 
and that chief who humiliated you while you were in liis territory— 
we shall take vengeance on them both." 1653 

Thus urged by him Sujji became impatient to proceed to sec Bbiksu 
who was abiding with Dengapala, but was restramed by Bhagika who 
spoke hotly as follows' “This thy act is not seemly while thou 
hast yet to place the ashes of thy hege-lord in the waters of the 

^^8®’ »554-i655 

He resolved having bathed m the celestial nver to repair to them; 
then swearing an oath by libation, k set out for the fulfilment of tk 
immediate task, 

On the other hand tk long, who had laid tk entire burden in the 
hands of the Ckmberlam, considered the realm to be insecure owing 
to tk policy of non-aggrcssioli. 

For, tk Ckmberlam, by making peace with whomsoever was 
111 revolt, contiiiued to stand by die side of tk king, day after day, 
looking patronizmgly upon lum. 

Tk comander-in-chief, Udaya, slew tk anogant Prakata, son 
of Kaliya, by stratagem ' 

Then all those Lavanyas, who were seething with discontent and 
who were beyondthepalcofrcstraint, Laksmaka got tk commander- 
m-chict, m a measure, -to pacify them 

While Bh^acara was thus rcsolviiig-“till such time as Suiii 
returns &om his bath m the Ganga how skll I get tangled tk affairs 
of Kasmit -just tknk learnt of tk cleavage between tk Damaras 


Ttec IS 1 liomi in tlie text. 
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and tlic king and having got tins opportunity he entered Vmlata 
upon the approadi of winter. i66M6fo 

But to his entry inside tlic kingdom, tire Chamberlain, who had 
checked the Damaras, as well as tlic season of snow proved to be 
obstacles. 1663 

Tikka, whose sole intent was hatred towards die foe, since he kd 
committed treason agamst lus fither, invited Bliiksacara and in this 
lie was supported by all die Damaras. 1664 

'W'liile biding die arrival of Sujji wliich was to result in die acqui- 
sition of the tlironc, he stayed on 111. the stronghold named Banasala 
belonging to TikLa’s son-in-law Bhagika, die overlord of die Idiasas; 
aldiougli it was at a low altitude lie, deeming liimsclf safe, led die 
entire world of Damaras to defection. 1665-11566 

Creating jubilation among friends and panic among die opponents 
ill advance, Sujji now returned from die Gaiiga having had 
liis dip. 1667 

ICing Jayasuhlu dius reflected; "If Sujji who has formerly been 
insulted were to unite widi Bhiksacara die peril from iiim would be 
as great for us as for diis clucfSomapala.” And accordingly requested 
die latter to endeavour to wm over Sujji, And Somapala affrighted 
and distraught resorted to stratagem. 1668-1669 

Sujji rcaclicdjalamdhara in the morning and before he could proceed 
to Bhiksacara in the evening Soiiiapiila’s emissary met lum. 1670 
Urged by Jycsthapala and dissuaded by Bliagika, he desisted by 
reason of the word of Somapala from espousing the cause of the 
adversary. 1671 

"Your debt incurred in other lands, die sovereign will redeem and 
a request from my inoudi having been sent, he will lihnsclf offer you 
office." Thus spoke Somapala, dirough die mouth of the emissary, 
day after day, and baiiisluiig lus zeal for die Pretender, he set forth 
widi liis face towards Somapala’s territory. 1672-1673 

Udaya, die comniandcr-m-diief, liavnig crossed die defile in 

Vaisaklia opened the campaign against Bluksii wlio was supported 

by the Kliasas, i (>74 

At fust die force of die conimandcr-m-chicfwas small; wlieii later 
their numbers swelled, Bluksu was hemmed in and he entered die 
citadel. 1*^75 

Now the king who had marched to Vijayaksetra, by the despatch of 
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virious contingents, kept on reinforcing tk camp of the generali- 
ssuno. 1^76 

[Tk royal troops discWged stones from catapults, skavered 
arrow and various other missiles, and those m the fortress defended 
themselves hy rollmg dow houlders.] 1677 

Wlule the boulders were falling as well as the arrows stamped Mth 
Bhiksu s name, the royal army though widely deployed friled to 
storm tk garrison. 1678 

When just a month and some days had gone by, Dhanya, havmg 
opened a tunnel under the fortress, captured tlie store of tank 
water. 1679 

The garrison, which could not be overcome by might and main, 
mindful of the eagerness of the king to employ diplomacy and impel- 
led by a desire to harass hs opponent, began to display dicir greed 
for riches. .• 1680 

Tliereupon the kmg despatclied the Chamberlam, accompanied by 
the Damaras, the grandees, councillors and the Tijaputias, for the 
successful conclusion of the task. 1681 

Kosthesvara, Trillaka and the others, m the hope that they mi^ht 
be able to ransom Bhiksu, who was m a aitical situation, trailed after 

Watcimg, from the tops of the mountain pass, die fort situate at a 
meager altitude and viewing his own endless regiments, the Cham- 
berlain felt it was as good as taken. jggj 

The troops, who were aheady there as well as those who had 
escorted the Chamberlam, delivered, on the following 'day, an attack 
with the full strengtli of the army mtendmg to carry the fortress by 
storm. 

Albeit in such large numbers, they were so completely repulsed by 
tk downpour of boulders that they were forced to the conclusion 
tiist this wis not to be achieved by valour, 

The roundheads, strcaimngwithblood as they fell from tk trunk 

oftiie warriorsstruck byrockets, resembled ]ioneycombs,tlirownfrom 

tree-tops, from which bees arc emerging. 

Kostfesna Kmtlffiw dispkyea. on occMoi, folly wkdi 


1677, ^ This veisc was omitted in the 
fint editioa of this book owing no 
doubt to an oversight, it is being given 


here m the reiidcnng of Dr Kalibmar 
DattaSartri who has seen this cdidon 
through the press. 
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caused tlic mill of Jiimself as well as of Bliiksii and of the 
other Lavanyas. 1687 

For, just to secure notoriety tliat m tlut place tlicrc was none so 
brave as lie, he had fought impetuously wliicli led to loss ofBliiksu’s 
life. 1688 


Bhihsiicara 111 the grip of die perfidious Idiasas maintained liis 
courage arguing to himself: "Kosyickira and I arc mscparable and 
tlic rest of die Damaras arc under his induciicc— dus army wlucli 
looks so vast will in the end turn to our advantage.” But it was to 
liappcn otherwise. 1685-1690 

Tlic Idiasas, however, came to dus conclusion: "If die foundation 
of Bluksacara’s confidence is tills very Koslhckira who is an enemy, 
what faith can be placed 111 die odicis who arc tlicrc ” 1691 

Tlic astute Laksmab, on the odicr hand, under the compelling 
force of die task, undertook to restore to liis own estate Tikka who 
had hccii a traitor against the king’s fadicr. 1692 

The ruler of the Kliasas he won over by die cession of prosperous 
villages, gold and odicr gifts, and induced liiin to tighten liis belt 
for treachery against Bliiksii. 1693 

Ananda, tlic wife’s brother of die KJiasa ruler, who made trips to 
and fro, conducted Tikb before the Cliambcrlam and had him 
reinstated. 1694 

Watclimg die entente of the Clianibcrlaiii with Tikb, the Damaras, 
ICosthesvara and others, realized that Bluksu would doiibdcss 

be killed. 1695 

In their tribulation they sent emissaries widi miidi money to 
the Klwsa for the ransom of Bhiksacara undertaking futtlicr 

p.ayments. 1696 

Tjie Klia^a, however, argued: "If Biiiksu were released by us on 
accepting the bribe he will deem lus life to liave been saved by Kos- 
thckira and die odicrs. In lus anger, on acquiring the realm lie, or 
mayhap, Dciigapala, wlio is deeply committed, might slay me.lslionld 
therefore strive and keep on the safe side widi Jayasiinlia.” Reflecting 
in this wise he replied to diem tJiat Bliiksu should, wlule in die toilet, 
remove a plank m tJiat room and escape from there and they, too, 
should inform liim accordingly. 1697-1699 


1693 Abaddha Kak5y.i=girdiiig up the loins 
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“He ks rail away like a dog with lus body smeared with ordure 
byway of the kriiie”— thiiibig tliat such would be Iiis infamy 
among the people the proud prince did not depart. 1700 

Kosthesvara, whose dealings were miderhandandwlio witli intent 
to excite unrest among the troops had been dirowhig about denun- 
ciations, was placated early in Ac day by the Cliambcrlam, who 
understood the need of the hour, 1701 

The Khasa and his people having dehvered hostages, preparations 
were set on foot from the dawn of day by the Chamberlain and his 
lieutenants for the assassination of Bliiksu, 1702 

The king, too, q^ucstiomng for news the messengers vdio Were 
coming and going every moment at Vijayafoctra, Was in tribula- 
tion. 1703 

“He who in spite of ten years of efforts of reckless adventure in so 
many encounters was not overcome by the old king—of that Bhiksacara 
this whelp of a boy king and these baby partisans of his believe that 
they could compass die death; alas ( what a combination !” 1704-1705 
“In a moment die Kliasas will swoop down and laughmg carry 
away the treasure; and these troops bemg routed will doubtless flee 
and they will all, in turn, be plundered by the enemy.” 1706 

“This Kostliaka is already estranged, Trillaka is lus own kinsman 
and even these, belonging to the inner court of the king, have grown 
fat on the leavings from Bhiksacara’s platter.” 1707 

“VWiat newcomer has arrived here who can ackve any good for 
the king? these stores that have come ate, in truth, for tire very hencfit 
oftheother.” 

''J/lnle thus the talk went round among the folk m camp, at the 
same time the fort was surrounded by the ministers’ contingents 
carp'ing drawn swords. 

A singie individual who lias long been harried is sought to he killed; 
to adueve tbs, fie on their doings! all tliese shameless persons have 
formed a peruneter with all the men-at-arms.” 1710 

They alone were thus articulate while with their glitterbg weapons 
resembling the gleammg breakers and the warrior’s lishtnmg-ulances 
the fish, the army like the ocean was silent. J7 j ^ 


i7W_ Pinbn = Penmeter. In these days 
thcpficunetcns often of live electiic ■wue* 
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“Will lie pcrcliaiicc fly away through the sky, or clear tlie arniy in 
one bound like an antclopcj or will he strike down all and sundry 
siniultancoiisly like the fatal cloud-burst when Bluksu of wondrous 
valour at last buckles his sword f—tlms did the folk, bewildered and 
amazed, continue to bemuse exceedingly. 1712-I713 

Thus far die ministers had succeeded. Now arose a contretemps. 
Its removal as well as die fullilnient of the objective were due to the 
manifold glory of the king. 174 

Wlule the army witli upraised eyes was awaiting die sortie ofBliiksa- 
cara, from the fort widi a drawn dagger a man came out 171 5 
Weeping women surrounded him whom a few men in die rear 
widi fluttering nether garments of saffron colour on their bodies were 
scoldmg. 1716 

“Here IS Bluksu on die rim wJio liad been a captive in there,” So 
.spoke die brcadilcss people. Tiicn they licard diat it was Tilda who 
had come out, 1717 

For he who had been perfidious towards Bluksu had feared that lie 
iniglit be killed by liiin or by die king’s men m die scrimmage and 
had therefore got away. 171S 

To assure die people that he w-as no traitor, he had dram the 
dagger to strike at the stomach but was prevented by Iiis own 
followers. 1719 

With lus followers he passed tlirough the royal army wlucli aEowed 
liim passage and sat down on die edge of a moiintam stream winch 
was not far off, 17^0 

With brc-idi restored dirough drauglits of water obtained after a 
long time and Iiavmg come out of danger, he, urged by die offer 
Damaras, started to make use of lus wiles. 1721 

“Widi die Icngdicning sun-beams die day is advanced; let Bliiksu 
be safeguarded awliilc; during die night the Damaras will raise the 
siege.” Because of diis prediction by liim the assassins sent by die 
nmusters attempted to climb up widi die hostages but were held up 
by the Kliasas who rolled down boulders. 1722-1723 

Thereupon die soldiers loud-mouthed widi dicers, with shouts and 
clapping of dicir liaiu’s jeered die civilian ministers whose hearts were 
m a flutter. 


1724, The iiulitary thoroughly- enjoyed the civilians! 
the discomfiture of the politicians and 
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“The Kttg’s enemies when in a critical condition have been allowed 
to go fiee to endeavour to gain the throne for the adversary. What 
purpose indeed has been achieved by the ministers by giving away 
money ^ 7^5 

Then as the success of the royal cause, like the sun, yet lingered, 
Labmab tiius asked die hostage, the wife’s brother of the Khasas, 
“How IS thisi” 1726 

“Even by a water-fetchmg servmg-maid,” he rephed, “a plan may 
possibly be hampered but how am I to oppose by arguments the 
Khaks when I am not present among them ” 1727 

He despatched that hostage, Ananda telling him to go and put an 
end to the pen^ersity of the Khasas and was laughed at by the other 
ministers. 172S 

The kmg who was very iar-sighted had deemed an attack possible 
6om the residence of Dengaplla by the route of Visalata. 1729 

Hence the wife’s brother of the commandant of the fort who was 
an important person Iiad already been won over early twdi presents, 
for tins purpose, when the kmg was laying out his far-reaching 
meshes. 1730 

During the stage of confusion, the Chamherlain remamed without 
misgivings knotving diat he could, like a trained bird when set 6ce, 
be secured. 173 1 

Laksmaka said to the advisers, “The risk I take is no matter for 
laughter if this device miscarries; for m the event of the entire 
purpose bemg wrecked what would it avail us even to have killed 
that wife’s brother of the Khasas” ' 1733 

Through the unSltermg straigth of the royal good fortune, the 
Khasa's brother-in-law, having controlled the lot of them, summoned 
the assassins and the rest h:om the top of the bastion. 1733 

And as the assassms started to ascend the hill, the soul of the Damaras 
struggled in their throats, the wits of the ministers were lost m mis- 
givmgs, and the transports of love of the celesml maidens reached 
their culmination. 

Those vassals of prmce Bhibu who had been desirous of following 
him m death and who were known for the leather straps with which 
they girded up their loins, for advertising themselves everywhere, 
durmg the struggle, through arrows marked with their own names as 
was the case mix then liege-lord, for those bps red with Tamhula, 
69 
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for the sedulous care of the toilet of dieir hair and beards-m their 
ease all diat was iiitcmiptcd, when die prince’s death bccainc inevitable 
and dicy quickly souglit an asyluin in the tents of Kostheivara and die 
rest. ^ ^ 1735-1737 

Then one by one lus own soldiers cunningly sent by Lakstnab 
came np and Tikka seeing hunself enveloped severed his finger dirough 
terror, 1738 

The Klia^as, who at diis time had suspected diat he might take to 
flight, had placed him under guard and he had not fed dirough mental 
worry during those days. 1739 

The brave Bliibacara, impatient at die delay of die assassms and 
eager for die struggle, waited diverting his mind the wliilc widi die 
game of dice. 1740 

When the band of assassins readied die courtyard of die mansion he, 
as he was about to rise to challenge tlicm, completed die game whidi 
liad been all but finished. 1,741 

As if he were a lover at play widi his swccdieart getting up to 
welcome a friend on his arrival, Ills muid betrayed no excite- 
ment. 1743 

“To whatiy'd wouldmuchslaughterbc even on dusday’-widi dm 
thought he llfy aside die bow and stepped out with lus sabre. 1743 
His dark locks of linir were thinned by prolonged anxieties, die hem 
of liis militaiy uiiifonn fluttcicd like a gay pennon as if it were lus 
waving ensign ; widi die lustre of lus mother of pearl pendants wliicli 
danced against die diccb, and die beauty of die sandal emollient whicli 
gleamed like his proud smile he appeared at die finale of p amazing 
arccr to have overcome defeat by kicking it widi liis feet; his sword, 
eyes and die lower garments scintillated like fire brands, witli the 
saffron colourcdncthci garments and die quivering comers of Ills pfic 
under lip wluch m front was firmly set, he was comparable to an 
intrepid lion widi a bushy mane clinging to lus shoulder; with quick, 
graceful and firm strides wliicli cliaractcriscd lus movements and wluch 
harmonized gracefully widi die manifold play of eye, will and fret he 
was of noblesse die correct deportment personified, an ornament to 
self-assurance, die endless and unceasing pride of diosc for whom 
honour IS foitimc. Thus did all the people who had turned then faces 


1735. Here we have a dcicnpnoii of the young officers m the Pretender's forces. 
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towtdsliiin behold Bhiksu, unmmd&iofhis impenduig M, stejiping 
forth to ke Ills enemies, I 744-'1750 

The dauntless Kumariya, scion of loyally, the grandson of Madhu 
as 'weEasthe brother ofjyes^apala, Raktika, came out and walked 

bebmd him. ^ 75 i 

Gargika, thelicgcmanof Bliiksu, single-handed checked the assailants 
they attempted an entt)' dnov^h terraces, high and low of 


as 


all sorts. 1752 

Fleeuig horn the arrows dtscltarged from his bow, they appeared 
like elephants esaping 60m hailstones driven by the east 

wind. 1753 

This man who had held up the adversary was at last tendered liors 
(fc csiiififll, when the villainous Khasas by throwing stones bruised 
ins limbs and smashed his bow. 1754 

Upon his wididtawal aE tliosc soldiers entermg through high and 
low passages came up within range of Bhiksnand the others. 1755 
A taE soldier with Ms javelin swiftly feE upon Bhiksu s sole weapon- 
beater standing by whose steadfastness was scarcely noticed at the 
moment. 1756 

As he was about to make the thrust with the javelm, Bhiksu who 
loved Ills liegeman ran up and having parried the blow violently 
seized hmi by the hair. lyjy 

As he struck him with the sword and as his life Was ebbing away, 
Kumariya and Raktika again smote liim whEe he was about 
to fall. I7 j8 

After tks man was kEled the three of them fought with the soldiers 
of their opponent who wearing armour and carrying various arms 
came in a phalanx, 

But the opponents having been terrorised by their swords, they were 
left alone as are trees when the pythons in their hoEows have scared 
away the swarms of bees. 

The assailants liaving filled to kiE them with their swords, javelins, 
and like weapons withdrew and thereafter rained, from a&r, showers 
of arrows. ’ jygj 

WhEe Bhiksacara, lion-like, was breaking through the cage of 
arrows, &om the terrace heavy showers of stones were then poured 
by tie Xhasas. 
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As lie was retreating tlic terrible shower of stones battered Ms body 
and an arrow penetrated lus side and smashed Ins liver, 

Aftci tabig tjirec steps he, of a sudden, collapsed making the eattli 
tremble— at die same time removhig the tremor of his enemy which 
since a long time had been on die increase. 1764 

Kumanya, too, by an arrow wliicli pierced the region of die groin, 
fell lifeless on die tracks of his licgc-lord. 176^ 

Wlulc Raktika also pierced by an arrow in a vital part was paralyzed 
and, wliilc yet ahvc, sank on die ground as if he were lifeless. 1766 
Bluksu being slam in die company of men oflughlmcagc was brilli- 
ant like a mountain, widi trees m (lower, struck by lightiiiug. 1767 
Among sudi a large circle of royal personages was dus descendant 
of king Eirsa— Bliiksu obtained not disgrace but die lughest place 
of honour. 1768 

Providence ever unfriendly towards him was even at die cnd^uii- 
faltcrmgly courted by him and, 111 tnidi, acknowledged its 
own defeat. 1769 

What was he poor fellow as compared with former kings who had 
vast resources? They were, however, nothing compared to liimjudgcd 
by die brave deeds done at die end. 1770 

Bloated widi vain glory, die hostile soldicis assailed Kiimiiriya who, 
albeit in diat plight and so grievously wounded, fought witli lus 
dagger. ' 1771 

Disabled in diis wise by injuries, he yet sparkled and was dctcnmiicd 
to fight, and his enemies who realized Ins manfiilncss having spread 
out slew him widi many dirusts. 1772 

“He is dead' Enough, you blocklicads, with your blows!” tlic 
hostile soldiers though jeered at by die Kliakis m tills wise struck 
many tmics at the dead Bluksu. J773 

Raktika in die agony of his grievous wound, unable to wield liis 
weapon, was slam, as he lay well-nigh lifeless, by some villainous 
soldiers. 1774 

Having lived to the age of thirty years and nine months 
m die year slv on die tenth day of the dark half of Jyestlia 
this big was kiOcd. 1775 

Those, for whom he had been a halter during the prolonged dis- 
orders and the very cause of dicir complete ruination, eventually 
praised liim marvclbg at Jus valour. ^ 11 ^ 
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The tremor of the eyes, die quiver of the brows and the smile on k 
lips did not fade for several Nate as if die head were ahve. 1777 

One part of jum sought m the heaven the company of the Apsatas 
while the body, the other part on earth, entered the fee, howmg the 
earth and water to be cold. 177® 

Then the ministers presented before the king, who was at Vijaya- 
ksetra, the heads of those three on the following day, 1779 
When Laksnii, ambrosia, the jewel, the elephant, the steed, the 
moon, and other treasureswercbioughtto light, fee amazing character 
of the ocean was observed, so is this king also, hi a variety of ways 
he reveals his character which is a wonder of the world; no one can 
size linn or hitliom his depth, 1780-1781 

He did not feel puffed up feus; “he whom even ray father could 
not ovcicome has been slam" nor even exult m this wise; “this thorn 
in the side of kings has finally been removed," Bemg guileless m his 
nature and generous he did not grow angered at the sight of Bhiksu s 
head “this fellow had caused my Other’s head to be carried about." 
On the contrary he thought to himself “one should admire the ele- 
mental peisonahty of this man, not the pencision caused by hatred, 
justas outlooks for deamtss in tk ciysteUndnotfor tkheat radiated 
fiomdiesun.” 1782-1784 

‘ Alas 1 fi:om Utkarsa up to this no king, in this country, had departed 
this life by death in his own time,” lygj 

Even those who formerly basked m the favour of this kmg now 
look, as if unconcerned, at his condition when his head is his only 
remnant.” 

Inwardly musmg in this wise the monarch, with uncommon 
goodness, ordered that the last honours worthy of such a foe might 
be rendered forthwith. 

And during the night when sleep deserted him, pondermg over the 
dawn and the setting of Bhiksaara he, time and agam, fell mto a 
reverie over the bleidoscopic nature of cosmic eicistcnce. lygg 

While the folk beheved that, in this country even for a thousand 

years verily there would be no upheavals agam caused by the royal 

kindred. „ 

1789 

^ rdeetjons on 1788. Vmtiyi=Kalcido5conic isr 

the&teofideis toorsandaotocras Qtia=wctore? ^ 

la t8e mouth of the hag, “ 
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Providence liavmg set fire to the scanty turf creates an extensive 
stretch of green sward; having cxliibitcd a day of concentrated heat It 
produces a shotver of rain. In view of the touch of surprising variety 
in its acts no reliance is possible, as if there were a rule of law, in the 
ease of Providence whose decrees arc uncertain. 1790 

Just when the hero having discharged liis duty is about to fix liis 
tliouglu on repose. Providence lays upon luni the burden of other 
hcas'y responsibilities. 1791 

■While the foot of the first rider who has tired him out by urging 
luin for a long time is not yet wholly out of the other stirrup, another 
rider mounts on the sore back of the saddle-horse just as he is sensing 
the luxurious rest from the c.asiiig off of the load. 1792 

In like maimer when the realm was rendered free from enemies 
foi a single night, a carrier of despatches, dumb with grief, presented 
himself before tile king. 1793 

Questioned by the bewildered councillors he reported: "On the 
vccy day when the king’s enemy Dhiksacara who had been causing 
disruption was given a quietus, out of tlic tivo brothers Salliaiia and 
Lolliana, stcp-hrotlicts of king Sussala, fonncrly miprisoiicd by limi 
ill the Loliara fort, the elder having died the younger, Lolliana, has 
been aimointcd kuig by tlic officers of the fort, during the night, by 
force.” 1794-179^ 

He further stated that Lotliana had come out of prison with liis son 
and brothers’ sons, five of tliciii, full of arrogance, coveting 
the realm and claiming tliat he w.as mastci of the treasuryf. 1797 
The very guardians of the qiurtcrs closely watclicd reflecting in 
tins wisc—’hhc mind of tins king has just been relaxed by the quelling 
of loiig-coiitmucd disorders when he is being crushed by this evil 
news wliicli is like the sudden fall of hglitmiig; very likely he, now 
wrung with pain, imglit swoon, weep aloud or fall down with arms 
outstretched or having been completely unstrung fall into slumber 

or just stare with moveless eyes.” 1798-1800 

For indeed no one else had been overborne by such a niiscliaiicc, 
insupportable in every' way, among the other kings of a bygone 
age. 1801 

The lost dominion had been regained by liis father by main force 
which he, in turn, had rendered a secure licntagc by tlic destruction 
of the foe. 1802 
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Both, the fortress as well as die tieasure were lost! In a country 
wliich deligked m insurtcction, where even a nameless orphan, the 
only surviyuig rival kmsmaii, had been able to bring about disruption 
destructive of prosperity and honour for many a year, single-handed, 
without riches and bereft of Icmdrcd-fherc had arisen, in place of die 
single enemy just skin six opponents possessmg friends, a fortress 
and ricks while the subjects of this icalra were riven by disseiitioii 
and tlic treasury was empty. 1803-1805 

The king havmg passed through such a test for a Inglwoulcd person 
Raraacandra himself could compare, I trow, unfavourably with 

liini in fortitude. 1806 

For the father, recollecting the same composure formerly main- 
tained by Ramacaiidra at the time of the confennent of imperial 
sovereignty as at lus banishment, had recounted liis noble qualities 

ill tins ksluou’— igoy 

“Neither when invited to be annomted king nor when dismissed 
to the wilderness did I notice in him even the slightest change of 
demeanour.” igog 

In the lovely sylvan glades Dasaratlia had asked him to bide awlule 
in the company of his wife and younger brother pronusing to restore 
hiin to fortune. jgpp 

Although both of them lud experienced at one and the same tmie 
such conflicting airrents of joy and sorrow, owing, however, to the 
dissimilarities of tlieir respective lots there is a great difference between 
tkein. 

Providence, assuredly, had cut off the various resources of the well- 
equipped bug ill order to demoustate tliat Ids might was independent 
of material resources. 

ml 1 7 

The kings very wondrous acldevemeiits wluch are about to be 
rccounted-who would have esteemed them so lugh if abundant 
means had been available! 

Then the despatch carrier, questioned m detail by the king, whose 
fortitude was deep like the ocean, m order to leam the rest of the 
happenings, related the tidmgs of the stronghold 1813 

After the departure of Bliigika on handing over charge of the 
fortress, tk governor Preman, with his wits under the intoxication 

ot prosperity, had become ncglectfol of measures for Watch and 
ward, 

1814 
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“He, solely intent on personal adoniincnts, on eating and drnimg 
and dalliance witli women, had been beliavmg himself in an undignified 
manner and by his arrogant and stem conduct had antagonised the 
subordinates." i 8 ij 

“ Wlicn prevented by Your M ijcsty, from clemency for the kinsmen, 
from gouging out tlic eyes and other torture lie took no adequate 
action for watch and ward over the prisoners.” igifi 

"An intriguing official named Udayatia whose amis were deep, 
Mamka the chamberlain, and the son of Bhimakara, Indakira, the 
traitors, meanwhile plotted together on various occasions the 
assasstintion of the mmntcr Preman, whose power was firmly 
rooted.” 1S17-1818 

“He, whom they had from lack of opportunity failed to kill, Inp- 
pened to descend from the fort, through stress of business, to 

Attalika. 1819 

“Having first conspired with the wife of the kmg-dcsiguatc, they 
fabricated secret parchments to carry conviction with the entire 
population of the fortress that such was the ordinance despatched from 
kamiir by tlic king, when the course of his life was nigh ebbing aavay. 
Having then interviewed Lotliana and freed lima from shackles they 
took Imn out of the citadel at night and .aiiiioiiitcd liim king in front 
of the shrine of Vismi Sm'ihariijasvamm." 182CK1822 

“A artim wife of king Siissala, named ^arada, an insignificant 
person who lived there was utilized for giving sanction." 1823 
“With the steel implements furiiislicd by her, they wrenched off the 
holts and earned away from the treasury to their fill treasure, jemh 
and other valuables ” 1824 

“This very serious and bold act was earned out by seven persons 
including servants and the Candiilas were induced to abandon resistance 
through bribery.” 1825 

“When with the rattle of the kettle-drums and blare of trumpets 
and other mst^uracnt^, the residents of the fort were disturbed from 


1823 Tins verse sliosvs tlic polilicil 
importance of the Rims of Kiirair A 
forgotten Run was made use of for the 
purpose of obtaining her sanction to 
legalise rebel activity In verse 1820 
supra the rebels had “First conspired 


with the wife of the kuig-dcsignitc 
which .also shows the active parliapation 
of the ladies of the ruling class in primal 
work See verses 196S and 311S-3119 
infra and VII J35 
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sleep they tks klield Lotkia decked out m trinkets as beseemed a 
king." 

"clad in apparel of suck splendour as bad never been seen before, 
ke filled tke people witk amazement with tks cavalcade of king and 
k ministers brilliant witli illuminations." 1 827 

"Tliey bad apprebended that the two Tbakkuras, Carman and 
P^ika might bring up from their land, supported by troops, the bttle 
son of Prcmin who was biding with them, Tk momentary dread of 
a hostile attack eventually wore out together with the rest of the night 
wliich was pale m the embrace of the moonbeams.” 1828-1829 
“At dawn Preman, hot and furious upon hearing the evil tidings- 
heated further by the rays of the fierce sun, hastened to arrest 
them." 1830 

“The rebel soldiers who had made a sally, 1 saw turning him back as 
he reached tke foot of the main street. I then hurried to present myself 
before the sovereign.” 1831 

Havmg hearkened to this report the king hurriedly despatched 
LuUa, a councillor of Loliara, and Udaya, the warden of the frontier, 
son of Anandavatdhana. 1832 

For these two, he knew, being bom in the territory of the fortress, 
would be competent to seize it by a close watch on the scarcity of 
gram, provision and- other loop-holes. 1833 

On ciitermg the city he saw the head of Bhiksu being exploited by 
soldiers who were soliciting for grace money; he rebuked them and 
had It burnt, 

When this grandson was bemg consigned to the fiames in the land 
which was k grandfather s the people, die majority of whom were 

women, hewaiiedhimand by royal command they werenotmterfered 

* . , ms 

In very trying weather, when with the growing power of summer 
the sun had become fierce, the kmg, albeit unsure of success, despatched 
Rilliana to Lohara. 

He was briEiant with such qualities as valour, devotion to the 
soverei^i, an disregard for riches and therefore the kmg anxious for 
sueem figured that the campaign might not be m vain. 1837 
Whether deluded by what is doomed to happen or urged by vin- 

1831. Ptatoliatnam street of a fort. 

70 
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scrupulous nunistcis, the king was manifestly engaged on an unwise 
plan, since, hereft of funds, fortress, and councillors, lie reckoned diat 
liis officeis could undertake operations against tlic foe, who was far 
from feeble, in weatlicr whicli was chiillicnt witli heat. 1 83 
Udaya, die commander-iii-cliicf, remained bcliind with the king 
while all die odicr ministers followed tlic Chamberlain. i8,l,o 
The chamberlain’s army, fully equipped witlisupphcs, wasamixed 
one composed of die Rajaputr.as, cavaliers, Damaras and the ministers 
and was deployed over a large area. 1841 

Having laid siege to die fortress, he fixed Ins camp at Attalika and 
proceeded to blockade the enemy by all mamier of means in every 
direction. 18^2 

Ma and odiers were posted at Phullapura; iicstlmg in the environs 
of die stronghold dicy set the enemy, distracted by alarms, dissensions, 
and assaults, aquivcr. i8i!.3 

King Sussak, after unprisonmg Lotliana, liad given the latter’s 
daughter named Padmalckha in wedlock to die clucf ofBahusthak; 
this cliicf named ^iira came as an ally and his hostile force engaged 
die troops m skirmishes every' moment. i844'i845 

Wiicn, however, die royal officers occupied the whole territory, 
Lothaiia, whose wits wobbled from fe.ar, undertook to p.iy homage 
and friic. 18(6 

"Tins much has been acliicvcd. Further operations here in die 
unendurable season would be fruitless; a wididrawal for us is meet and 
m die circumstances not derogatory. In due course, inlovcly wcadier, 
widi the advent of autumn we shall have increased strength and 
diTough a combmed attack we slull gloriously conclude the campaign. 
Ill tills fasiiioii Laksinaka sent despatches, day after day, but die king 
did not fall in with this counsel nor, tlirough knavery, did the other 
ministers who Were by liis side. 1847-1849 

Udayana, on the odicr hand, m supreme cliargc of affairs, 

having promised much treasure, invited, as an ally of liis master, 
SomapiOa. 1850 

That man, wlio, althougli allicdby imarriagc, wasnot ivortliy of die 
privilege of the same row, with his mind lured by riches, was engaged 
m'trcason against the king who was sunk in dire distress, 1851 

185Q Udiyiiia, the prime-mimster at IClu^a chief of 
Lohari seeks the aid of Som.ipila, die . 
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rif ktkna parts with much treasure why need I bofer about the 
relationship! Else I shah say to the other, "I am yours”, as a make- 
beBeve. Thus with deceit as a string to his bow, Somapala assented. 
For the bolstermg up of tbs fraud Sujji, too, was the cause to a certain 

extent. 

For when Sujji had been turned off from bs headlong desire to be 
withBbiksacara by the bug through the mouth of Somapala, he had 
ret^uested the envoy, sent by the bug, for the sum wbch had akeady 
been promised and had msisted on the payment of the debt he owed 
to his creditors; at that time the envoy, biowmg that Bhiksacara was 
as good as slain, had published a disiiiiifiil repudiation thus. What 
boots it now that the peril to us has ceased?” And in his insolence liad 
refused to give anythbg Then Sujji heard that Bhiksacara had been 
slain and realized that he would no longer be needed by the kmg. For 
a day he remamed in mourning; just then he heard of the peril to the 
kmg from the loss of Lohan and the man who was nursing bis grie- 
vance found bimself once more in an oveifrow of excitement. He 
said to the royal envoy, “I shall bring about peace with Lothana.” 
While he said to Somapala, “I shall get Lothana to give yougold.” In 
such wise he planned to utilize the strength and weakness of all to gain 
Ms personal ends. Then he set out with Somapala followed by a 
limited number of henchmen, whose departure from the midst of the 
troops was unnoticed and arrived at Ghoramulaka. 1854-1861 
Or it might be that he, who had tarnished Ins reputation by pouring 
on It the evil dust of unseemliness, had, because of the seduction of the 
pleasures ofthe palate, destroyed his highly strung upright nature. 1862 
I He could not do without the soft and unctuous fare of Kasmir, 
which is easy to digest when washed down ivith sugared water wbt- 
ened with chunks of ice 1863 


iSfij, Tte KiimtEis have been km 
vmrs and are proud of their cimme 
Avluch n justly famous “Smgdha" sug- 
gests the use of oil to which the Kaf- 
miri ekef rle ciiimc still adheres in 
preference to the melted butter (ghcc) 
used m lie Paiijjb The Kalmiri 
Brahman is a lover of meat and fish and 
in anaent times grape wme was in 
common use. The Nlkimia Piirm 
mentions the use of wine by Brahmans 
for cereraomal purposes, (see verses 


523-533 and Taraftga VI. 10), The 
ArtkHstrn contains regulations for a 
system of exdse licenses, special duties 
bemg levied on imported liquors, 
includmg wmes from Kapda (Kabul) 
"Liquot shops shall consist of many 
comfortable rooms furmshed ■mth cots 
and seats. The drink houses shall possess 
sudi comforts as the changmg seasons 
require, always having garlani of 
flowers, scents and pei&mc” Book II 
Chapter 25 
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Unable to catj 'wliile abroad, tbe dry foods such as the porridge 
of husky barley, he thus attempted through all manner of means to 
re-enter Kasmir. 

The Ka^miris, grilling in die heat and seeing no end to die campaign, 
on liearmg of liis sudden arrival fell into tribulation. igfij 

Those who were m the Chambcrlam’s milieu enjoying fried meats 
and drmking light wine, delightfully cooled and perfumed, with 
dowers said, “Soon shall we bring in Sttjji dragging Imn by lus beard 
ill batde’—in sucli wise, with all soits of boasts they declared tlicir 
self-assurance. 

Despite dicir great efforts tlicy were unable to overcome Supi, 
who had but a limited number of Kahniris, Kliafas and the men of 
die Indus region. i868 

“To my brodict’s son.Jayasiildia, cliicf among sclf-rcspccting rulers, 
it were lief to make payment of tribute.” Thus Somapala was disdain- 
fully told by Lothana from whom a large sum had been demanded 
and the former then began to display a little synipadiy witli the royal 
cause. 1869-1870 

“While I am preparing to assist die forces of my fadicr-iii-Iaw who 
arc occupied in fighting die enemy, liow is itthatyou, my dependent, 
arc ever on die look out for a loop-hole to attack them’” Tims was 
Sujji trounced by Somapala but he, as beseemed liis self-assurance, 
skipping over every one, c-irricd on his preparations to attack the 
royal anny. 1871-1872 

Laksmaka, greatly affrighted by die sliivermg fit and fever which 

come on mlatc Ajadha, now raised Ins camp and melted away during 
the night. 1873 

Having hurriedly sent on messengers to report to their master tliat 
the camp had disappeared, some of the soldiers, who were eager for a 
massacre, hastened to Sujji. 1874 

Oiiionc side the royal army and on the other the enemy simul- 
taneously marclied by die route, which had perilous precipices. 1875 


IS6^-I8C7. Fried meats continue to be 
the piicc dc rdsistanct of Katoi 
banquets even at the present d.^ These 
verses are translated litenlly, The on- 
gmal te\'t is as follows- 43 huiijjiiair 
bhrffa mamsam pibadbhih puipagandltt 
ca/ PratiliiirSgtato han mardvJtom 


laghu ^italam // 

1 873 Tins IS an accurate dcicription of 
Malarial Fever See below verse I 9 <) 5 ' 
igo6 and 2045 Laksmaka apparently 
liad suffered from malaria. He even- 
tually dies of It, see verse 2002 below. 
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The troops, desirous of retreating to their own temtory by the pass 
of Kalenaka which was nearby, avoiding the route via Sarambara 
which was in the possession of the enemy, entered the vdlage of 
Vanihavasa without mishap accompamed by people of high and low 
degree. 1876-1877 

The camp followers, too, found sheltci m theadjommgkmlets and. 
having fed and drunk their fill, passed lialf the night suspecting no 
danger. 1878 

Then Sujji, liavmg swiftly approached, ordered his kettle-drums 
to be beaten to amiounce his sudden attack to Ins enemies and to 
cause a panic. 1879 

Thereupon before the night was ended, the troops whose officers 
were demoralised hurriedly took to ftight by the different momitain 
paths, ■ 1880 

At break of day, the mimstcrs Were relieved of their fancy costumes 
by the plunderers, just as the rocks after an earthquake arc made to 
pout out the various molten metals by the spasm of the earth, 1881 

None took up arms in defence of the army that was bemg plundered; 
at Ac time each looked to his own self and to none eke. i88a 

Some of diem m blood-red ncAer garments, who by sheer jumps 
were getting away across the uplands, acquired in their progress Ac 
nimblcness of red-huttocked monkeys. i8gj 

Wlnlt others, whose pale bodies were exposed through loss of 
clothes, appeared, 111 their movements, like hits of the yellow orpiment 
tossed about by Ac wuid. 

And those of them, whose figures were not quite slim, had the wind 
up and trumpeted on those chffs, strewn wiA darts, lookmg like baby 
elepiiants m a bamboo forest. 

What boots It to mention names! Not one mmister was Acre m 
the lot who had discarded fortitude, who did not take to Aglu lAc 
the lower animals. 


18S3 like the soldiers of Napoleon, 
the rants m the Kahniti army appatcntly 
wore ted trousers 

1S84, The olive cotitplexion of flie 
Kasmu-i IS referred to hero, It is a 
oistom which still prcviils for men and 
women to leave aside the ‘pluran’ and 
sleep nude both m summer and wmta. 


Some of the soldiers who fled m their 
panic were thus without clothes, sec 
also VII 411 for orpiment sec verse 
itoy below. 

7865 8vasottha=htcta!!y'to get the 

v&d up’ which is also military slane 
111 English, ® 
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Mounted on tlic slioulders of lus servants, ni ins attempt to escape, 
the stupefied Chamberlain was then espied from afar by some enemy 
soldiers. i8Sy 

Being undressed liis round armlets scmtiUatcd in die sunbeams; lie 
was recognised and tlicy gave chase sprinting widi all the strengtli 
of their being. 1888 

As he was dropped from the shoulder by die servant, who was hit 
by a stone, he stood still, was injured by a stone and captured by them 
wlio came at a great pace. 1889 

ffis body was thin like tliat of a newly captured ^arila bird pining 
away in sorrow; widi tearful eyes he blmkcd at die enemy looking 
like a dying fox and he thouglit to himself thus : "Now diat lam taken 
prisoner, Sujji, I ween, will infhct even greater liardsliips upon me 
who had struck at his honour and wealth.” Ewing placed luni on 
dieii shoiildcts, leaving notlimg to hun of liis cloak and trinkets, jic 
was carried before Sujji by diem widi boisterous jeers and 
jokes. 1890-1892 

Sujji who possessed refinement screened liis face with a kercliief and 
saymg, “We respect him like a Brliad Raja” preferred liim liis otvu 
raiment. 1893 

Having provided limi with clodiing and mounted liim on a horse lie, 
again soodiing him widi gentle words, restored liim to serenity. 1 894 
Surrounded by the Kliaias with the looted horses, words and 
treasure die illustrious Sujji having taken liim along, went up before 
Somapala. 1895 

Fortune, tmiisicnt like the r.apid flaslics of hghtnmg at play 111 the 
quadrangle of the sky and ever on die tracb of the cloud of destiny, 
for whom has it ever been stable? 1896 

Tliose personages like Somapala and others who wliilc in Iiis 
presence bowing down liumbly ]wd fed in a manner befitting liis 
servants with a view to win his fiivour and liad even personally mass- 
aged Ins limbs widi die cream of saffron— standing before them he, 
now reduced to a similar plight, was seen by die folks during five 
or SIX montlis. 1897-1898 

LuUa, too, with die face darkened by the growtli of greyish wliitc 


1893. Brliidtaja=a htlc 111 Ka^mir. face so .is not to humiliate Lihjmaki 

See verse, 2217 below. Sujji hides his m his disgrace and state of nudity. 
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kir, captured by tke eueiay in tkc interior of the forest, being dumb 

m kis sadness looked like ^ Uigur ^^99 

Somapala, baving taken charge of Labmaka kided over to kirn 
by Su]]i, im^iniiig tkt Kakir bad been conquered, returned to 
bis oviin state. 

He was approached on behalf ofLothana by the brave Maiijika and 
others who, promising abundant ricbes. begged for the delivery of 
the Chamberlain. ^ 9 oi 

For who among die Damara birds, nestling under the wings of the 
Chamberlain’s tutorsbp, did not consider at this tunc that the land of 
Kasmir was theirs for the takmg > 1902 

AJthoi^h tempted Sonupala, who aspired to se 32 e the throne de- 
pendent on the Cliamherlaiii and to confiscate the large treasure of 
the king, did not do that. 1903 

When tlie muusters who had suffered humiliation arrived in §ri- 
nagara, the king, despite the loss of the Chamherlam, did not lose 


firmness. 1904 

The cream of the army, with whose help Bhiksacara had formerly 
waged civil war and by whom Sussala, when the realm had risen in 
exasperation, had been mamtainedmks status, had been mobilized 
by be king; ten thousand of these soldiers now perished snffermg 
fi:om shiveimg and fever, 1905-1906 

Nowhere m the land, even for a while, did the loud lamentations 
of relatives or the fimetal music cease by day and n^ht, 1907 
A terrific heat wave brought all current business to a standstill and 
at this period, stricken with lassitude, it seemed as if the kingdom 
.were lost. 1908 

On the other hand with the arrival of persons fiiom various lands 
who fiocked there includmg even the Kasmirls, the royal gateway at 
Lohara began to wax in prosperity. 1909 

As in the parable of the crow and the palm-tree Lothana, who had 
secured the remarkable good fortune to be king by accident was, in 
lus magnificence, unstinted like the Lord of Wealth. 1910 


1909. Raja-dvliam. Gateway here 
means admunsttabon; the tenii is 
Kiainjscentbf'lasiitihfflEjjorle' of old 
Tuthey 

■ !9io. . Nyiya^parable 01 popular 


ffianoi. One of them is as follows'— 
just when the crow sat on the branch of 
die palm-tree it gate way! In oiei 
words m aeddent. See below 2930 
sgq. 
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His ncplicws, sous, sctvmg-folk and otliers •wlio, during liis life of 
misery and personal liardsliips, liad adlicrcd to liini were new ranged 
with liiin in enjoyments of luxury. 1911 

Tjic wealthy Lotliana did not, it was observed, shower favours on 
tlic undeserving nor was he close-fisted towards the deserving; owing 
to liis mellow age his administration laclccd energy. 1912 

Shadow IS itself unrestrained in its path wlulc suiishmc, as an in- 
cident of its vcr)f nature, is pursued a hundredfold by nuance. Thus 
is sorrow from happiness a tiling apart; the scope of happiness, how- 
ever, is hampered by the aches and hurts of endless sorrows. 1913 

Witliin a month more or less since the rise to such power, the son 
of Lotliana, DiUia— liis only child—dicd, 1914 

Mournuig for her only son, her heart struck by tlic dart of sorrow, 
Malla, the wife of Lotliana, then attained final dissolution. 1915 

Upon the death of his wife of undivided love in that maimer as well 
as of tlic son of surpassing virtue, he could see no use whatever for that 
royal fortimc. 1916 

It was eitlier an exliibitioii of tlic lack of affection whicli is easily 
foimd ill royalty or tlic fascinating power of fortimc tliat he, again, 
experienced happiness. 1917 

The king, though he was in siidi financial stringency, conscious 
of die need of the hour had the aged Laksmaka ransomed for tliirt)'-six 
lakhs. 1918 

At his arrival, die route was strewn widr flowers diroM in showers 
by die people in fclicitotion; who did not feel tliat good fortune had 
been restored to the king’ iPU 

In die glory of liis good luck, the vestige of his discomfiture was 
soon forgotten and Laksmaka prevailed just as before holding the 
power to punish and grant favours, 

Sujji who, through ^ixccssivc greed for wealth, liad lost all sense of 
dignity and proportioiV,, openly accepted die office of minister of 
die ruler Lotliana. 1921 

He g.aVc Lotliana the daughter of Bhiigika in marriage and together 
widi distrust removed lus sorrow connected with die unhappy cir- 
cumstances of die death of his first wife. ^922 

The experienced Siijji, liaviiig solicited the niling prince Padma- 
radia, hroiightliis daughter Som^devi to bewedded toLothana. 1923 
111 tbs fashion having secured a firm foot-hold for Lotbaiia through 
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aEiance with important peisons, Su])i repaid the debt of nnlmuted 
powers of ministerial office received by him. 1924. 

And k began to plan an invasion of Kasmlr, urged by the new king, 
who was being besecched in various ways by the Damaras and 
others. 1925 

Matters havmg come to this pass, the son of Sussala now made use 
of diplomatic means to overreach the foe who had made common 
ause with the rulers on the hontier. 1925 

hi this enterprise Udaya, the warden of the honticr, of profound 
intellect and unfeltermg mtegrity, won the admiration of those who 
can discrimmate between what is and is not moral courage. 1927 
For while at bis post, bereft of every resource, though tempted by 
the enemy with offers of money, honour, and the rest of it, he remamed 
ever devoted to the sovereign. 1928 

Tabng up his position at a place called Vanaprastha, not far torn 
Loliara, he broke the enemy force by tirelessly engaging it m 
skirmishes. ip2p 

Having seen with half an eye tlirough tlic intentions of Sujji, Manib, 
Indaraka and others entertained a suspicion, whether fenaftil or based 
on ffict, of king Lothana. ipjo 

The king whose wits ate in the keeping of Sujji considers us, at his 
instigation, meet to be shinasplotters”~thus they thought and were 
alarmed, 

Now tlic clever king Jayasimha sent them a message. "We shall 
make Mallarjuna, the son of king Sussala, bom of the queen Sahaji, 
the ruler at Lohata which will be to your interest; therefore overpower 
Lothana, of a sudden, as you did Preman,’’ 1932-1933 

As a hoax was this message sent by the king who Was longing to 
possess himself of that stronghold and they, too, who distrusted hnn 
gave a promise in the same way. 

Now Lothana having learnt that Mallarjuna had started a cL 
spiracy, he ordcicd Ins arrest and that of all those nephews who were 
also conspirators. 

He remained m a state of apprehension yet he got Vigrakraja, tk 

sonotSussalahyaconcubiiie,toaccepttheofficeofckmberlam. 1036 

The king, who was versed in diplomacy, after kving concluded 
peace with his uncle as a make-believe, made haste to possess Inmself 
or the lost dominion by all manner of means. 

71 ’ ^ 
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Lotkna, wliosc rule tlirougli the efforts of Sujji liad become un- 
shakable, having permitted ^iira to depait, rcmauicd 111 undisturbed 
possession for some montlis 1938 

The marriage of Padmaratlia’s daughter, whom formerly Siijji 
had brought, not having taken place, her mother, the stately lad) 
Tcjaladina, to celebrate lici weddmg, came up on tills occasion and 
the king Lothana on hearing tins proceeded to Darpitapura attended 
by the ministers to meet and accord her an honourable reception. 
Tims Minika and others secured a loop-hole and escaped from iiii- 
pnsomnent and tlicy having formed a league aniiomtcd Mallarjuiia, 
ruler of die domain of Loliara. 1939-1941 

Having brought 111 die Thakkuras as before to dicir aid tlicy pre- 
sented the attempted entry of die officials of king jayasimlia, who 
lad arrived at the foot of die mam street into tlic castle. 1942 
In the year six, on die tbrtcciith day of die bright lialf of Plialguiia, 
X)lhana was deprived of sovereignty just as quickly as he had 
icquircd it. 1943 

The lout, stripped of liis luck, grieved tliat tlic maiden, whom lie 
,vas to have wedded and the riclics wdiich he had not yet spent, 
lad fallen to the share of liis adversary fot his enjoyment. 1944 
Roving about, after losing power, lie was able to collect some 
cmnaiits of die treasure tlirougli the support of Sujji from Attalika 
ind other districts. 1945 

Maiiib, after msultmg die officials of king Jayasimlia whom he 
lad previously invited, guided king Mallarjiina to a position of uii- 
ivallcd power. f 194*5 

Tbs prmcc was m the heyday of youth and extreme’,^ . .provident; 
riimhula was offered by liini widi pearls 111 place of die cut arcca nut 
m occasions. 1947 

He showered gold in his eagerness for sexual pleasures on bawds 
ind procurers and Ids immoral wastcbbicss was condemned by the 
ircsciciit, 194S 

The treasure, wbch Sussala had piled up byharassuig Ids subjects, 

vas wantoby expended by tbs prince, for a purpose wldcli was on a 
par widi the mode of its acquisition. ^949 

For tlds evil-minded man, indamed with pride, had got rid of 
honest folk and fostered the courtesans, strolling actors, knaves, 
sycopliaiits, dunkeys, and other ril&aff. . 
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The wealth of kings acquired by the persecution of the commonalty 
goes cidtcr to their rivals m love, their enemies, or to the flames, 1951 

The riches of kmg Jayapi^, gotten horn the oppression of the 
subjects, were swallowed up by Utpala and others, die murderers 
of his grandson. 1952. 

The treasure of Sanbravarman, the source of which Was the per- 
secution of the people, was enjoyed at Will by Prabhakara and the rest, 
the paramours of his wife. 1953 

Held in bondage by Cupid, the wives of Pangu made over 
lus lO-gottcn wealth to Sugandliaditya, their partner 111 sexiul 
enjoyments. 

The enormous riches piled up by kmg Yasasbra were hittcred 
away by ks wife who, capitulating to Cupid, lay in the embraces of a 
Candala. 1955 

Ksemagupta obtamed possession of wealth acquired by former 
kings; upon lus death, he turned out to be thcdonorofittoTuiiga 
and others for they were the lovers of ks wife. 1956 

Samgramaraja, tvhose desire for hoardmg was keen, rolled in 
wealtli; it was stolen by Vyaddasuha and othcis who sipped the 
honey from the lotus-like mouth of yekha, ipjy 

The handsome fortune, the glory of the umvetsc, of kmg Atlanta, 
who had ruined ks subjects through lack of personal supervision, 
was at last consumed by fire, 

By tilt son on undeserving persons and by the wife on her para- 
mours was soon squandered the treasure of bng Kalas'a, wkch bd 
Its origm'in ks skill m the evil arts. jp 

Together with his illusions, ks wives and sons tlie property of 
king Harsa, whose thirst for hoarding was miquencbhle, was con- 
sumed by the flames. ^pg^ 

Candrapida, Uccala, Avaiitivatman and others unikidiiimjy 

upheld the law, their justly acquired treasure never found an mdecmt 
end. 

fcs, conspirators, ekefi of the borderlands, klots, satektes 
and the rest commenced a rich plunder, wklc the rise of Mallariuiia 
was yet fresh. ■' 

Evm Ar blulSng o,cmy. ik kiig U foaij 

Si. 
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He liad been raised to take diargc siiiiultaiicously of die frontier 
and die Piidagra; lie set foot in Phullapiira surrounded by iimumcralilc 
grandees. 1961 

His followrs, though ■widely deployed, did not venture to over- 
wJiclra in battle the foices of Mallarjuna wliicli found support from 
die fortress. 1965 

To cause a rift, liis vassal named Sariiwardliana who was dioiigk 
well of by the king climbed into the castle, he was bllcd at night by 
the retainers of fAallarjuna. 1966 

Although die fortress could not have been taken even by assault, 
yet the enemies posted witliin fell a prey to fear on tliis occasion when 
Kosthesvara came up. 1957 

Thereupon Mallarjuna promised to pay tribute, concluded peace, 
and sent his modier to their camp as an act of courtesy. 1968 

She, by her dress gorgeously beautiful in disregard of her wdoW' 
hood, made Kosthc^v.ara and odicrs, whose minds tvcrc susceptible, 
full of passionate desire. 1969 

Wlicn she returned from dicrc, Mallarjuna fceluig assured paid the 
tribute, whicli he had undertaken to do, to die warden of the 
frontier. 1970 

Draivn by the lovesome eyes of die king’s modier, die youdiful 

Kosdia, professing a desire to see it, chmhcd up to die fortress witli a 
few retamers. 1971 

Thereafter, when he had come down, Citoratha, takuig liim along, 
came before die sovereign widi suitable presents. 1972 

The king, however, held counsel widi Udaya who was skilful in 
storming and then once more employed diplomatic means to vanquish 
the enemy. 1973 

With die raismg of the siege and die departure of Lothama, too, to 
job Padmaradu, die new ruler, found room to strctcli liis legs for a 
wliilc. 1974 

He married Somala, the daughter of P,admaradia, and when liis 
picstige was established, he also married the daughter of Nagapala. 1975 
Somapala and odicr clucfs, who were engaged in seact intrigues, 
wheedled out of this foolish and Vainglorious prince allowances as 

if they were Ids vassals. i 97 ^ 


ip74 Fiida-praslnU=literally opportunity to strctcli one's legs, respite. 
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Many rogues plundered hmi including even cadets of rulnig chiefi 
by performing as poets, singers, story-tellers, gladiators and strolbng 
actors. 1977 

The inteEect of the prince smcc Ins childhood had not developed 
to maturity yet he was seen talking ghUy, and merely kcame of Ins 
grandiloquence cahow persons felt that he had a clever mind. 1978 

Like a comet of evil import he, whose appearance was not ungentle, 
had apart horn his radiant visage nothing good to recommend 
'him. 1979 

Meanwlnlc the long made overtures to Sujji, who was desperate in 
warfire, rcflcctmg that Mallarjuna might approach him. 1980 

Then die Chamherlaiii, in whom was vested the power to banish 
.rad reall Sujji, displayed his remarkable strength which had an 
instantaneous effect 1981 

The delivery of the garland of the chief command of the army and 
other offices, save the garland of the post of the minister of justice, 
offered by the king not having proved to the satisfaction of Sujji, 
Liksmaka, by the importunity of Somapala whohadcallcd at his bouse' 
tore off, with the left hand, the garland entwined in Bs own locks 
and proudly offered it Sujjis gratification on receipt of this was 
, indicated by his soft eyes filled to the brim as if it were die creeper 

of bis fortune. 1982-1981!. 

In the interest of the sovereign, Rilhaiia gave up his fiiienilnp for 
Udaya and Dhanya and withdrew Bs opposition to the recall of 

_ 1985 

The kmg recalled Snjji and went forward to meet and receive him 
with honour. By the latter’s advice, he banished from the country 

Dhanya and Bs men but not fiom his heart. 1935 

The guilty Kosthefvara, whom the kmg was anxious to destroy 
dirough assassins at an opportune moment, having learnt the rumour, 
fled from his presence. 

The kmg marched to make an attack having won over ManujesVata 
whereupon Kosthesvara, paralped by dissensions in Bs own patty, 
escaped abroad. 

Lothana, on Bs part, gaining the support of some Uakkuras while 


1982 See Taranga VII. 1363. 

1985. Consent of jnmisters m die 
matter of expulsion and re-entry into 


KaJmir was necessary before tk king 
cowd takfi acttflti, Sec Wow verst 
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residing at a place called Bappanila, attacked Mallarjuiia witli might 
and main. ipSi) 

On tliat occasion was witnessed liis inanfulncss wliidi indeed was 
inconceivable; though &llcn from lus estate, lie vanquislied Mallarjuna, 
wlio had a firm foot-liold, every time. ^ ippo 

He carried off liis horses, looted the forum of Attalika and destroyed 
tile roadside watch-stations and other fortified places everywhere, ippi 
Invited by a Daniara, named Rajaraja, he thereafter plunged mto 
Kramarajya to wrest the realm of Kasmir. ipp2 

Citraratlia becoming aware of dris executed that Lavanya, who 
wasmhissuite,andLoihanawentbacktotlicsoilofBappanila. ippj 
As he repeatedly made raids, Mallarjuna became incapable of 
holduig even Attalika while residing m the fortress. ippj 

Prevailing upon tlic nephew to p.irc wicli large treasure to tlic uncle, 
Kostheh^ara, wlio was ready for a campaign, tlicn had a treaty of 
peace concluded. ippj 

* Havmg made lus position secure at Lohara, he then took Lothaiia 
along and suddenly fell upon the territory^ of Kasmir intent on waging 
warwitli the king. Ipp6 

Traversing tlic mountains, he attacked and occupied the watdi- 
station of Karkota not having been opposed on the way. Before, 
however, he could secure a junction with tlic other Damaras, the king 
set out and by foiccd matches and every' endeavour overwhelmed 
him at the very' commencement of the rising. 1997-1998 

Mcanwliilc the Cliambcrlam, througli a sudden illness, found his 
end. Those whose merits of die past life arc few do not live long in 
good fortune. 1999 

Alas! tliosc, whom prosperity lus made narrow-minded, do not 
realize that the attack of Destiny, whose progress is irrcsistablc, is swift, 
aldiough ill tlieir anxiety to keep off misfortune, dicy abide in their 
dwcllmgs with all doors barred refusing to take notice of it. 2000 

The wife, wlio was constantly clearing die liousc of people, was not 
aware that he, while slumbering peacefully, was being pursued by die 
Destroyer. 2001 

For, lie had suffered from fever which liad left him and it was 


ippi. There a l.icmn of two 'yllablcs, 
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tkouglit tliat k was sleeping after the temperature had gone, that he 
had died wlnle thus asleep was not discovered at the time. 2002 
Now Kosthab. together with Lothaua havmg inarched forth, no 
one was the rulcr—ncither Mallarjima himself, nor Kostkka nor that 
Lothaua 200^ 

Mallarjuiia treacherously assassmated Udayana who was with him 
and Kosthaka, whom die latter had named as his sntety, grew angered 
against Mallarjuna. 2004 

Mallarjima did not pacify the enraged man and k, therefore, 
mustering Ins forces rushed, m his fory, together with Lothana, to 
attack Mallarjuna. 2005 

Kosthaka, though equipped witli only alnmtcd force of cavaliers, 
Mallakostjia and otliecs, crossed tlic Parosni and annihilated Mallar- 

juua s force which had ceased fi^tn^. 2006 

[n that hattle were massacred the Khasas, die men feom the Indus 
region and others and Mallarjuna himself came near being killed but 
was spared horn hatted against kuigjayasiitiha. 2007 

Fallen from the height of honour, he climbed the heights of the 
citadel and his power being broken made peace, once more, with 
Kosthaka. jqqj 

Kosthesvara sent away Lothana and maintained friendly rcktions, 
bm Mallarjuna having faded to pay the sums due by him, that 
Damara once again parted company with him, 2009 

Arresting the ofScials, Kosthesvara appropriated the customs dues 
at the frontlet posts and as tf k Were the king, he had his own name 
stamped with red lead on the bales of goods. 2010 

From time to time there occurred breaches of the amicable settlement 
between the two of them, as if they were pieces of a glass lai stuck 
together with lac. 

The ruler of Lohara alienated the sympathy of the Lavyanva bv lus 
wamon speech wkd ended m notkgyhc, in turn^Sm 
by JUS lawless acts of rivalry. 

Then the Damara dehvered an attack,, die 

mihtaiy by carrying away from n the valuable accoutrements and 
the pick of the horses. 


aoij. There IS a kcutiam theUtwt half of te vcisc. 
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Thus die diouglitlcss Kosthaka, by his perverse activities andliarass- 
mciits, iciidcrcci Mallarjiiiia an easy prey m the future for his 
enemies * 2014 

Connected through the gift of die daughter as his fathcr-in-lasv 
was Manika, die cliicf minister; at diis juncture diat prince was obsessed 
widi die diouglit of muidciing jmii. 201J 

For Mafiika, emboldened 111 Ins youdifulticss by die swelling tide of 
love, was in open liaison with Mall.lrjuna’s modier as ]icr 

paramour. 2016 

During the time of repast, the assassins, upon a signal from the 
prince, dealt him blows wlulc he was feeding and deprived liim of 
life. 2017 

Brandislnng the sword blade, having donned his militar)' unifonn, 
Mallarjuiia wandered about a great deal plundering the latter’s troops 
and perfonned a varict}' of heroics. 2018 

Alas! even Iiidakara did not survive among diosc whom he hated, 
having been poisoned by that prince who offered in person a poisoned 
drink. 2019 

aftcr made tenns with Kostliaka and despatched Sujji for the conquest 
of Loliara. 2020 

When Stijji came up the road to wntliin marcluiig distance of one 
Yama, Mallarjiuia, who was as niucli distraught hy Kostliaka haying 
carried off lus horses as he Avas by internal dissensions, being miablc 
to offer resistance, collected his treasure and abaiidoiitiig the fortress 
fled. Hamg lost die realm and being plundered on the way by 
robbers he set his face towards Avanalia and managed to save part 
of the treasure witli difficult)'. 2021-M23 

He lost the c^o^V]l when he was 111 the neighbourhood of eighteen 
autmmis, in the year eight on the second day of the dark half of 
Vaisaklia. 

He, who was serving ambrosia to the moon-crested Siva, had lus 
head chopped off m die scrimmage; when die Supreme Ruler cduld 

2021 Y,imiKA penod of time of 202 ij Dcsyah=irogliboiirliood of 
three liours; there arc eight Yam.-is See Dcsiy.ih verse 2641 below, 
during 24 hours 
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do tk to oae who was doing a good turn to him of what account, 
in comparison, are others environed hy scandal-mongersi 2035 
Water tiestlmg m the lotus is pearls, the dukess Inherent in the 
rulers is the capacity for knowledgc—that such is someliow the belief 
IS due alas^ to some indescribably glamorous power of Laksmi which 
IS resplendent in the case of her proteges. 2026 

Wondrous offensive means are used in tlic forests to kill; some kill 
by smell, some by sight while yet others with the proboscis. But in 
the palaces of the rulers of men arc to be found exttaotdmaiy blood- 
thirsty beings who, indeed, compass death by mere words, 2027 
The wicked arc not able to decimate the liegeman so long as he is 
in the presence of the lord; were he to fall out m the rear they would 
get their opportunity and make him a mere matter of ashes just as the 
sun-beams cannot burn the tmder while present with the crystal but 
reduce it to ashes when it is behind the latter. ' 2028 

The commander-itt-cbef raised Harsita, the son of Kapila, to die 
post of governor of the fortress and while he was busy collecthig a 
garrison and restoring calm in the domain, he tarried there for 
some days; meantime some satellites, naturally wicked-minded, 
whom jealousy had made hostile, bitterly prejudiced the king, durmg 
a favourable moment, against Sipji by wbspermg evil. 2029-2031 
When even this kmg has been made to dance as if he were a child 
hy the varlets who else, being a kmg, can act with firmness relying 
on his own judgment? 2032 

Or It may be diat the meptitude acquired in boyhood in a milieu 
which foi tile most part is composed of childish persons does not 
disappear in the case of a king, even m the prime of life like a flaw 
m the case of a precious stone. . 2033 

Mas ' in the case of kings, a lack of insight into the real character of 
their servants is sufficient for a bolt from the blue to fall on the in- 
offensive country. 

If the affairs turn out unsuccessful, Sujji ivfl] become a laughing- 
stock like Laksmaka”; with this hope Sujji had been made use of by 
tlic kmg s entourage for the conquest of Lohara. 2035 


2025 There IS 2 slight lacuna m the 
text The head of the Titan Rahu was 
cut off while he was serving ambrosia 


at the banquet after the cktmns of 
the ocean, See App. C. 
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Wlicn, liowcvcr, lie completed die task in a striking raaniicT, die 
knaves Iiit liini through tile art of cahminy 'which like the divine 
missile of Braluiian is luifailmg. 203(1 

Owing to die fact diat the king’s stately demeanour afforded no 
clue to Ills altered feelings and owing to Ins friendly conversation, 
tlic cominandcr-iii-clucf did not sense liis dark prejudice. 2037 

And how could Sujji, naturally of a loyal temperament, liavc had 
any suspicion or mistrust of liini when he had just rendered such 
valuable services! 2038 

The kmg did not approve of his acts though tliey were fit and 
proper as a lover who has become estranged finds no delight m the 
conversation of his young lady 'who is beloved no more. 2039 
Sujji, too, behaved as he listed through liautcur and self-assurance 
tliat he had conquered and restored two lost realms to die kmg. 2040 
His kinsfolk, uncurbed, harassed die citizens by depriving diem of 
their houses and inflicting odicr injuries and led diem to loatlie 
him 20J1 

Mindful of Ills own guilt Kosthelvara did not trust the king, not 
the uncle who had revealed jus hostility when the king was 
angry. 2042 

' Citraratlia, who was amassing treasure by die persecution of the 
subjects and who liad entered into an alliance with Siijji, was not in 
favour widi the sovereign. 2043 

The king secretly maintained by riches Dliaiiya and Udaya who 
had taken up dieir residence in Rajapuri but did not disclose ids 
hiciidship from consideration for Sujji. 2044 

These two, whose rctimic had perished diroiigli the fever accom- 
panied by shivering, attached themselves to Mallarjuna, wlio despite 
the loss of his sovereignty had abundant tidies, 2045 

Sanjapala who through emissaries had formerly been invited by 

Laksamab, owing to his enmity with Sujji, arrived at Rajpiiri at this 
tunc. ' 2046 

_ Sujji and Cifraratha having prevented the king from taking action, 


2043. Sambandln ^ matnnionnl 
alliance Citnratlii was tlic sou of a 
Brahman councillorscc verse ifiaoabovc 
Sujji, on the other Jiaiid, was a scion of a 
ruling family from what is'mow called 


die Frontier Province VIIJ. 

The relationship of Cnouatha wtli 
Sujji is again referred to in Siijji i speech 
—verses 2093-2095 below 
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tk order permitting entry was not fottkcoimng and Mallarjuiia 
approached liim tlicough his emissaries. 2047 

On Ins account on die highway a quarrel Wing arisen with some 
chicftam, he got a sword cut and had to part With his money. 2048 
Even when reduced to this plight, the fact that Maliarjuna had 
hilled to win him over hy undertaking to pay lum much gold led to 
his being adored by those versed m alEiirs of state. 2049 

Bemg secretly summoned by the king who was not able to act 
independently and by Rilliaiia &oin a friendly feeling he soon came 
away fom there 2050 

“If they do not kill me m tbs place they may kill me out there”— 
thinkmg m tbs wise on the road beset widi unfriends the adventurer 
arrived m the city. 2051 

He, whom die rulers of Kanyakubja, Gauda and other states had 
vied widi one another to accord a courteous reception, felt mortified 
at not getting a reception m Ids own country from the sovereign 
who was managed by the ndnisters. And he was watclicd by the 
citizens near the royal palace with tears streaming down 

' 2052-2053 

Then the kmg ignormg tlic mimsters gave bin an audience and 
did lum die honour of even offering the Tambriladormally with his 
own hand , „ , 

Though he, was impecunious, bs reputation^ alone won, him fol- 
lowers among the people and by bs comings and goings b the royal 
residence he made bs enemies quake. 1 1 1 2055 

Watclmg the conversatiou, beWiour, etc. of tbs man^wliohad a 

striking appearance, Sujji, who was a judge of men, felt secretly 
Jicrvous. 

And he concluded' “Tbs devil who has such an amazing energy 
capable of pullmg down unlimited numbers will surely not be content 
to remain m tliis country m bs existing condition ” 2057 

He had seen all sorts of brave and proud men m other lands but 

sizing up Sanjapala, be reckoned that the latter had given' a quietus 
to the proud ones. ‘ ^ 

Eitk It was willed to happen fcnjt arrogance, % 

led into inbii^ conduct i«d tkereafter hi, various nresttmsiht 
acts brought bm ill repute. ^ ^ 

H«ownteUoers,wUelicwa,inMadavar|ya,roll,ed,Braka^ 
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wliilc tlic latter iii Ills rage was harslily deiiotuicing him, Sii]ji slew 
him like a jackal with javclm tlirows. 2060 

111 tile country, by tills nefarious act, he caused discontent among 
die people and when lie returned, die people in ^riiiagara too, came 
to abhor him for Ins violent conduct. 2061 

Meanwhile Kanialiya and odicrs procured a position of the highest 
distinction, in their ovenveenmg confidence for a kinsman who 
counted for almost nothing. 2062 

"While I exist how can there be aiiodicr as well who can confer 
favour!” tlimbig in tliis avisc, Siijji through conceit appomted some 
unknown person, 110 better tlian a strolling player, to a similar 
position. 2063 

At tlus time Riliaiia, too, who had bound lumsclf tlirougli matri- 
monial alliance widi Kamaliya and others became, by reason ofliis 
prestige, an cxcccdmg eyesore to Sujji. 20^^ 

The difference between diem and Imn had its origui m a tiny seed, 
tlirougli the spriiiklmg by ktiavcs and back-biters it soon acquired the 
proportion of a tree wliicli liad ramified a hundredfold. 2065 
Haughty by tcnipcraiiiciit, he Was m/lamed by l/lhaiia, the son of 
Sahadeva, with his wicked counsel which pandered to liis arrogance 
concentrating liis attention solely on die strife. 2066 

‘ "Tins ungrateful man pcrnuts to diosc who arc not our equals the 
privilege of equality” and thus he inwardly harbouicd rancour against 
the king himself, 2067 

The king, too, living in fear of Su|i sent out Riliana during councils, 
mtimalic talks, and odicr confidential 'occasions as if he avcrc an official 
of die exterior court. 2068 

He, hWvcr, shrewdly omitted to notice the slight and to observe 
^ die cmatiou of die sovereign and diplomatically laid the strands of 
g'pragc for his own people and of alarm for his enemies 2069 
both^^J^Pr* was chokeful of energy and his support was sought by 
picscnP^w^'i; RiUiana, however, won Ills focndship tlnough 


As th\J- ' ^70 

men s<2nray 'tered, fully, armed, die mutual jealousies of these two 
tqyifl palace, every moment, into dirills and 
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Sujji, m a bellicose mood, in order to insult tbe adlierents of his 
opponent uicluding tlic king, caused a disturbance during the court 
held on tile festival of the Mahimana. 2072 

"When widi tire hand placed on lus neck Sujji was announced by 
the door-keeper, he abused the latter hotly m foul language and made 
him sprawl on the door-siU. 2073 

M remained still as if they were a tableau and while anxious to 
safeguard the kmg they strove to compose their turbulance; the kmg 
had a teat given, to Snjji close to himself and after pacifying hnn said, 
whether as a bluff or m earnest “While he exists we liave not the 
slightest peril”. 2074-2075 

Now the Brahmans, residents in Madavarajya, commenced a 
hunger-strike dcclarmg that they did not approve of Suj)i holding 
office as the commandcr-in-chief. 2076 

On tire look out to disconcert die rival, Rilliana, the bowledgable 
diplomat, brought up durmg the night Sujji's enemy, Pancacandra, 
with his well-equipped force. 3077 

Sujji was apprehensive of lum who had a large force and of Sanja- 
pala too , the rest he ignored and his enemy was aware of this. 2078 

Then fearing an attack he salhed from bs house escorted hy bs 
cavahers and in battle array he kept, in a state of suspense, a vigil 
on the bghway unmolested. 2079 

Being m opposition to tire sovereign Kosthesvara, too, at tbs time 
leagued himselfwitli Sujji m a bond of faendsbp. i 3080 

, He havmg hilled Maiiujesvara who had remabed loyal, Kosthesvara 
who was already hateful had become m still greater measure the 
object of the kmg’s hatred, 

The stand wbch Sujji had taken up durmg the night was denounced 
by bs enemies as being founded m treason against the sovereign, 
tiiough he had done so m self-defence. 2082 

The king, who like a deluded person secs a fact wind is true as 
untrue or what is untrue as true, drifts from bs purpose and flounders 
111 misfortune. - 

The iridescent ruby bemg mistaken for fire is left alone while the 
coup d od of women with dark brown eyes, mtended for some one 


2072, The Mihimliu festival is still 
celebrated m Kakir lights m honour 
of the gods and the Manes ate placed 


on ihc snow on the bright eighth of 
Pbalguna and a fast is kept 
2073. See Taranga Vlt 234-35, 
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else, one rcgaids as being possibly directed to oneself! Tlic wonder 
IS that in this world m every case that which is real is not perceived to 
be real nor tlic uiiical to be not reality by the people who arc devoid 
ofjudgnicnt. 2084 

Now die king, seeing no other icnicdy for the uiiliappy conditions 
save in Sujji’s dcatli, entrusted to Sanjapala the task of assassinating 
that mighty warrior. 2085 

That brave man, not being prepared to strike at him trcaclicroiisly 
like a craven and longing to kill him after a diallcngc, watched for 
an opportunity at all times. 2086 

Wlule die two touched on all mutually diplomatic measures against 
one aiiodicr die realm, at every moment througli rismg panic, re- 
mained in a flutter. 2087 

Apprehending an attack Siijji was wakeful as before at night; the 
royal palace came to be dirongcd witli vigilant sentries, 2088 

When die banislimcnt from the realm of Rilkina was demanded 
by Stijji, die king on liis part not being strong enough to resist gave 
liis consent. 2089 

Willie lie was about to depart having taken leave die warden of the 
frontier, showed to the king die subjects agitated on account of the 
huimliation and had liim artfully reinstated. 2090 

After taking counsel widi tlic kmg, Saiijapala having savorn an 
oadi by libation widi Siijji, who liad solicited liis friciidslup, came at 
niglit and made a report. 2091 

“Your Majesty, this is at present die wew, owing to die instigation 
of UUiana and odicis as well as owing to lus own arrogance of SiiJ)i 
who docs not desire any rivals.” 2092 

"If the king were of my opinion who am liis loyal servant as avell as 
benefactor I should baiush Rilhana, imprison Qtraradia, who has 
great wcaldi and restore to die king die hoiscs and treasure lost in die 
operations against Loliara and even slay, given die icsoiirces, tlic 
miscreant Kosthaka.” 209J-2094 

“if dicy arc a Inndtaiicc to affairs of state personal reladonsliips arc 
not of any moment to me. My attadimcnt is to die Sovereign, m 
whose service I regard my life as comparable to a wisp ofgrass.” 2095 
“And mcanwliilc as 1 should make myself responsible to strive for 
the defeat ofprctndcrs and others, diis youdiful king with liis mind at 
rest could give himself up to die enjoyments of sovereignty.” 2096 
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, “SujjiwisKes to pray to tlic Sovereign that, Ulliana nnglit be made 
warden of the fioiitier and that I in order to befacnd hjm might be 
given the various offices of which Rilhana has held charge. 2097 

“At the same time he says to me: “If Ulhana, you, and I are of 
accord and act in combination does it ready matter who occupies 
the royal throne ” ^^ 9 ^ 

“If k does not consent to this we, bemg on the spot, sliall import 
some hesh kinsman, and install him in place of diis king. 2099 
Then having sighed, the kmg spoke these words while the rays 
01 his ghstenmg teeth created an impression as if they were nbbons 
to fetter his speech for fear of pubheity. 2100 

“What Sujji has said is m kt perfectly true; neither deceit, in- 
competence, nor meptitude is indeed conceivable in tliat proud 
man.” 2101 

“That bs unchallengeable position of power would be difficult to 
nproot—if tbs is the view that is a different matter; let tlie talk be 
confined to the plan of bs dcatli ” 2102 

“I regret, however, that the contemplated assassination of this man, 
who is &ee from perfidy, whether it had its beginnmg in anger or was 
for a just cause has to he carried out m any case." 2103 

“For tbs matter lias been dehberated by us in front of the petty- 
mmded and no doubt he would get at it if he should bribe them with 

If 


money. 2104 

“Whether tbougli their merits ofpast existence wbch are irresistible 
or tbough the stupidity of persons like me, a lot of incapahlcs known 
to us to be such are sharmg in enjopicnts with us.” 2i0j 

“For tabng m their employment cahow persons tbs is the penance 
kings have to do tliat having been foolish themselves they have to 
bear the fruit of the former’s folly.” 2106 

“The ways of royalty are as difficult to follow for the sycophant 
as arc mountain paths for the bull of the market,” 2107 

Adverse to straight conduct, habituated to let the tongue wag and 
spongmg on others for food, the vneked are like dogs who rove, loll 
their tongues and are raamtanied by others.” 2108 

b the result this ncfrrious deed proposed beausc of the pesterbg 
of the wicked wbch, yet through fear of them aimot be given up, is 
gomg to cause us remorse.” 2109 

Having thus given vent, the bug made preparation to acbeve the 
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assassindoa of Siijji dicrcby causing liiiu ever to keep awake anj 
himself came to pass sleepless nights. 2110 

“Sujyi entertammg a suspicion owing to the leakage oftlieplot,is 
also plamiing to kill you ' believing this report of the servants to be 
true, die kuig became uneasy. 2111 

Then going to their houses m person and asking them to form an 
alliance by marriage, he brought about die rapprochement of Sujji 
widi Rilliana. 3ru 

When even after tlms creating confidence, he failed to find an 
opportunity to kill liini he fretted, day and night, tossing helplessly 
on Ills couch. 2113 

When Saiij,ipala, who was mournmg die loss of a bnsimn failed to 
come fi:om his house, doiibtmg tlic success of the desperate venture 
he was still more worried. 2ii| 

Tjic general Kulariija, renowned for liis knowledge of military 

manoeuvres, whose brothers, Kalyanaraja and others, having fillcti 
in battle on die couch of heroes, had forgotten die gracious treatment 
of king Siissala, being desirous of repaying with his life dicir debt, 
asked the king about the cause of his dejection. 2115-211^ 

He told him about his irremovable peril from the comraandcr- 
in-diicf whom it had become impossible either to placate or to 
assassinate. 2117 

“Wiiat a trifling matter for the king which can be secured merely 
at the cost of one’s life”— he declared and accepted die responsibility 
for the desperate act. 211S 

For two days the comniandcr-iiKhicf did not come from bis 
mansion and ncidicr death nor fame fell to die lot of Kularaja. 2,119 

But a confidential servant named ^riigara reported to die sovereign 
on the diird day that lie liad seen him on his couch lying unattended 
by his retinue. j 2120 

The king s constant scrvmg-folk arc ever biidy on occasions of 
splendour, the responsibility for risky jobs has, however, to he under- 
taken by one who remains at a distance. 

In diva’s hand die how is fixed at all times to heighten liis splendour 
yet, ofyorc, it was Muidara who jiaviug arrived at the critical moment 
had to do duty, in battle, as his bow. 

Thereupon die king sent to Sujji, upon the excuse of bearing T®- 
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bula, Kukraja in whose blunt courage there was no room for tri- 
bulation. 3123 

“Dearfi is certain, I shall never come bach, so what use is tbs m tbs 
venture”— thus he took no Tambula m the gold casket. 2124 

“Odier retainers endeavouring m like maimer by the sacrifice of 
tlieir own bodies to end the misery of the kmg have yet faltered at 
the final stage.” 2125 

“Whedier he be witli bs retamers or without, he is doomed to 
death tlirough me; fi:om now on may your Majesty remain vigilant,” 
with tbs declaration he set forth. 2126 

h die event of the failure of the venture a possible flight might 

have been suspected 2127 

Going on tlic service of the sovetcigii he took with him two men-at- 
arms whose daggers were concealed m their groins. 2138 

The door-keeper having amiounced him as liavmg been sent in 
person widi TambiiLa by die king, he was admitted into Sujji s presence 
wlulc the followers were detained. 2129 

And he bclield lum in the company of a few of bs retamers of bgh 
and low degree like a lord of the iierd, m a hostile neighbourhood, 
widi a very few elcpliants. 2130 

Sujji accepted with due respect the Tambula from die sovereign 
and kvnig, widi a smile, enquired what the kmg was occupied widi 
and die like after a little while gave him leave for departure. 2131 

Kularaja, apprehending the entry of people, hastened to speak to 
him, as if utilizing a suitable opportunity, thus; “A Kaivarta soldier 
under me lias committed an offence. You might show consideration 
for me now by restrammg your own subordmates who are keen on 

2I3WIJ3 

As if It were an impudent request he, bluntly rejectmg it, replied m 
rigid words to hrai’ “I refuse to do it.” 2134 

mile he was going away as ifin arage Ids retainers spoke sootlimgly 
to Sujji. That man should be treated with due regard”, and luvmn * 
detamed Kularaja induced lum to come back. 2135 

Tliereupoii he said; “Order that my two retamers who arc present 

be ahowed entry mside the portal so diat they nnght submt a staL^^ 

relating to tbs case. 


2127 There is a lacuna m the text m the second half of the verse 
73 
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He tlicn willingly had diis done and the treacherous Kiilaraja on 
seeing them admitted inside and having secured assistance put himself 
in readiness to strike. 2137 

“Go to-day; in tlic morning I shall attend to your hiisiucss’’--tkis 
Snjji turned Ids back to them and feeling sleepy he relaxed his body 
on the sofa. 213S 

Moving away a litdc ICular<ya turned back, swiftly drcwlus dagger, 
and ran up and struck liim on the left side. 2139 

As he was saying “fie! treachery” and stretched the Iiand for Ins 
dagger all of diem together dealt hun strokes. 2ii|o' 

Before die thought of peril could arise m tliose who witnessed 
this it seemed as if the breath had loft him since a long time. 2141 
Among his dependents who dirougli fear abandoned honour and 
took to flight, Pificadeva was the only one who drew liis sword on 
that occasion. 2142 

As he smote he was wounded by die three of tlicin who dealt 
an equal mimhcr of couiiterstrokcs .and, hard pressed and streaming 
with blood, he was driven out of that hall. 2143 

Tlicy remained inside the hall putting up the bolts wlulc die re- 
tainers of Siijji dicii prepared to kill diem b)’ blocking die doors 
and windows and surrounding diem. 2144 

Willie makmg a counter-demonstration at the window they lifted 
the corpse and pushing the cotton-p.iddcd couch placed it against 
the door avliich was being battered by their assailants. 214J 
These showered blows with die savord, airow, javelin, battle-axe, 
dagger, stones and the rest of it .and confounded them by attempting 
to get in dirough die different entrances. 2146 

Finding dicmsclvcs in a tight comer, in order to wither the hopes 
of diosc who xvcrc attempting to enter, dicy now severed die head 
of Sujji and dircw it from above into die courtyard. 347 
The cars and die white cycKalls were sanguinar)' widi the flow 
of blood, both nostrils were closed with die dislievcllcd hair on tlic 
tipper hp, die rcilcctcd images of the franric crowd in the slightly 
dilated pupils conveyed the impression of a flicker of the eyes; the 
flesh at die neck having been roughly cut at die joints was uneven 
and clotted and d,c layers of coagulated fat made it appear as if it 
were moistened widi turmeric; die hair and heard were powdered with 
dust, only the drop of saffron whicli was intact on die forehead 
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determined its identity; liavmg fallen sideways it revealed tlie 
breaches in the teetli. On seeing tins the servants gave way to loud 
lamentations and ran helter-skelter. 2148-2152 

The king, on the other hand, who aftci the despatch of the assassins 
had remained in a state of mental agitation on seeing the people 
outside, at this time, ni a state of ferment concluded that the desperate 
deed was done. 2153 

Whedier Sujji was slam or wounded considering it to be equally 
cx^iedicat he ordered the troops to get ready quickly and surround 
the residence of Sujjl 2154 

Hearing the false report among the people that Sujji had been 
rescued, the king himself tlien caught the excitement for a battle 
royal 2155 

TIic kuig’s lackeys, knowmg tliat Sujji had been slam without 
doubt, arrested Sivaratha who was residmg there and who was hated 
by all. 2156 

Tins baflad of mine by relating to-day the glorious conduct of 
Kalasa, son of Hilla, wife’s brother to Sujji’s brother participates 
in Ins merit. 2157 

Bluksu and others behaved, when the end came, as was meet for 
heroes upon being attacked; he, although not in a mdcal condition, 
fell not from the standard of noble conduct. 2158 

For on hearing the news in the royal residence itself he did not 
take to bight hut proceeded to lay down Ins life by tlic side of his 
murdered lord. 2159 

As he was bai^mg at the door with kicks, the murderous soldiers 
of die long removed Inra and with difficulty saved !um horn a perilous 
situation. 2160 

When he who had not been entirely overborne secured admission 
to auodier apartment, Kularaja and others obtained a lease of life 
and proceeded to the king. ^161 

Forcing the entrance, he there slew a nughty warrior and was only 
killed with arrows &om a distance by his assailants. 2162 

We the country was seethmg with excitement the big sent 
Sanjapali who had arrived and Rdhana, m a hurry, to kill 
Ulhana. 

Suspectmg that lie having taken to fl^it must have left the road 
Mm scoured the country up to the hank of the Ksiptika; by the 
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tunc lie was rctiiriiuig Sanjapala, who kid already arrived having 
blocked the passage of Uiliaiia, wlio was emerging from the gateway 
of his residence, was engaged in striking down many. Just tlicn 
Sanjapala’s right ann was severed by the sword of some one and the 
bones and muscles being cut tlirougli it merely hung by the remaining 
sbi. 3164-2166 

After his fiimly had been reduced to a state of unimportance, 
he by his ability had acquired prestige in otlicr lands and 111 his own 
once more; just when die moment of fruition was approaclung he 
was maimed in that very arm which was the guarantor of valour; 
fie on die churlish will of Providence ! 2167-3168 

If at die time of securmg power, lie liad remained immaimcd as 
before tins world would liave judged of Jus amazing will power by 
Its fruit. 3169 

If Raliu had not suffered die decimation ofliis body just wlicnhc 
had drunk of ambrosia dicn, forcsoodi, this world would liave learnt 
of the ambition of diat powerful personality who had been waving 
strong since a long time. 3170 

Ulliana, 111 agony from his wounds, avatclicd his old uncle, named 
^ila, hemg slam, 3171 

In travail he was about to enter die lioiisc, when liis usher and 
favourite rcuiincr Jajjala was killed as well as two soldiers and a 
Caiidala watclimau. 3173 

Since he would not come out but sat in the coiiityurd looking 
at his infant son, Rilliana had it set on fire. 3 t 73 

As he, hhndcd by die smoke, was being taken away under arrest 
by prominent persons in die army, at the gateway of his residence 
he was killed by some coimiioncrs though crippled by wounds. 3 i 74 
Even after seeing die head of him wlio had been the cause of die 
rum of his ministers and subjects, die king’s fccluig was not 
assuaged, 3175 

Wlnle bemg put to dcadi with ferocity by die soldiers set on by 
the king, the retamers of Siijji of liigli and low degree performed 
deeds befitting dicir ciiivalry. 3^7^ 

TJic younger hrodier of Stijji, Uksinab had to submit to the 


2171, There IS a lacuna rn this verse. 
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disgrace of king fettered; after seeing the king he tvas killed in a 
yard of the palace hy certam nmnetcifol persons, 2177 

His paternal cousin, the virile Sahgata, had the good fortune, on 
the arena of the royal quadrangle, to move as if he were an actor 
and to yield Ins life nobly, 2178 

Mammuni, the insane brother of Sangata, jiad sought shelter in 
his own house, where he was killed by some miscreants of the Bam 
family. 2179 

The wife’s brother of Sujji,. who lived a gay life of amours, was 
a man of high descent; he, Citriya, was also slain while performing 
deeds worthy of him. 2180 

ffis usher Sahgika was wounded and died by slow degrees and 
also other dependents of Sujji came by death in diSerent places, 2181 
Two or three, such as Virapala, owed their lives to the speed of 
their thoroughbred horses and joining the side of Kosthesvara left 
behind the menace of death. 2182 

Saradiya, tlie brother of Sangata, as he was escaping liad his horse 
stopped by a rising of malcontents near Subhatamatha and was taken 
prisoner. ^183 

Sijjala, son of Sujji, Svetika, his elder brother’s son and the son of 
Ulhana, found themselves in prison. 2184 

hi this Wise, the kmg and the mmistcr havmg fallen under the 
sway of backbiters, occurred this disorder m the year nmc on tlic 
fifth of the bright half of Asadha. 2185 

Remembering that minister whose bold spirit was undaunted in 
any operation whatever die king, who has such distmguished officers, 
even to this day suffers from remorse. 2186 

More difficult tlian the rising of 3 Vetala, a jump down a precipice, 
misticatmg poison or embracmg a viper is, m truth, the service of 

2187 

In fiont of potentates, in whom virtuous conduct has no concern 
WJtli self-control ^ before wagons, the rems of which havmg 

supped are beyond control, what person standing trustingly will 
not be crushed’ 

.rf Sujji an unworfhy 

, on the other hand, the subjects deemed it proper and felt that 
It was the superior mi^t of the sovereign. 2189 
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Tlic king conferred die diicf command of die army on Saiijapila 
and on Kiilariija lie had die post of die city prefect bestowed, jipg 
Having left Mallarjutia, Dliauya and Udaya arrived in die city ani 
as before the nvo once more blossomed as the king’s favourites. 2191 
Foctmic, having cut herself off from relations witli odicrs anJ 
having passed die stage of vacillation, settled with Citraratlia oa 
a firm footing 111 every respect. 2i()2 

Aldioiigh ill the forefront of those who had amazing wealth, 
he oppressed the rcabn by repressive fines, and uncontrolled even 
by die king, failed to pacify it. 219] 

At the vdlagc of Gandharvaiia, die commandant of the fort having 
kdied Tikka sent his head to die big at I’-arcvisoki. 2191 

Then LolluiiadcV.1, of a sudden, occupied Hadigrama widi a simll 
ictinuc. He had been repeatedly urged through emissaries h)' 
Kostlicsvara who, with his miutc hatred towards die king, was at 
die moment infuriated at the latter having acquired prestige. 2195-219(1 
The king being everywhere closely united widi die odicr Livait),!!, 
the Lavanya Kostlicsvara made peace with him and relating a mighty 
tissue of lies to Lolliaiia got rid of him as lie had come 2199 

In die manner of Uccala .and others, he had rushed to seize tlic 
dironc but failing in Ids determination to achieve it, he had become 
a laughing-stock of die people. 2198 

Thereafter die king was obsessed with die diought of killing 
Kosthaka by iiiabig use of assassins, caiisuig disscntioii 111 liis troops, 
and other devices of vinous bids. 3 i 99 

As if he were an equal comhitaiit, having put out die eyes of the 
assassm rather than placate die kmg, growing wroth he planned to 
wage war .against hmi. 2200 

The kmg, on die other hand, having ordered die officers com- 
niaiiding the army to move from their respective areas, attaded 
him m person widi die troops of all ranks 2301 

Learning diat die king had arrived impetuously widi a sniiH force, 
die powerful Kostlicsvara .ippro.ichcd to surprise Inni but was foiled 
by Ins valour. 2202 

Citraradia joined battle and though he had a large force he 
suffered, through Providence, a reverse from a dctadimciit of 
his army. 2203 

Owmg to diat rout wliicli, it was said, avas die startuig point of 
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Ills misfortune, liis self-assurance tkreaftcr began to dwindle 4 y 
by day. 2.204 

Eamg fought Rilliana and others, the Lavanya with his troops 
deployed for battle in die evemng suddenly attached the force of 
tk commandcr-in-dnef. 2205 

Hie latter supported by less than a hundred soldiers, when his 
force melted away, bore the brunt of the furious onslaught of his 
forces lihe a mountain the stampede of elephants. 2206 

How can that tiger among men be described, who waxes strong in 
battle till Ids protective coat of armour fails to be the measure 
of his height I 2207 

When widi sudi a courageous stand he )iad checked the impetuous 
onshught of the foe, TriOab and other Lavanyas anived supported 
by tile troops. 2208 

Although out of regard for their own clansmen they stood aside 
in that aitial situation they, m a measure, did prove useful to liim 
who had by his own bravery succeeded in repulsing the enemy, 2209 
Mobilization in time, mamtainmg vi^ncc at night, tactfully 
handhng the troops during opportune times for occupying positions, 
iwdidrawah and the various strategic plans, and not yielding terrain 
which liad been won, such were the merits of this ambitious man 
wluch. of tlicmselves, compelled die enemy to flee, how shall wc 
praise Ids offensive against the enemy ? 2210-221 1 

Losing confidence, with treachery among his subordinates and 
Lard pressed by a furious offensive Kostbaka, now eager for flight, 
made a dive down the mountain. 2212 

^ As the roads were blocked by untimely snow- 0 s, his opponent 
in pursuit ffustrated his endeavours to secure a passage for Ids 
horses. 

2213 

Smarting under the humiliation he then proceeded to bathe in 
the Gaiiga upon bemg driven out by the kmg &om the realm. 2214 
_ Now Somapaia, woaied by ids son Bhupala and sick of the suffer- 
ings ofa prolonged civd war, proceeded for asylum to the king. 2215 
He tag gim the «o sons of Nigipit as Kosuges tfc W 
wiio W a tender Scan for those who sought rcfcgc with him 

promised him ffeedom from peril, 2215 

That this tew had heen tire cause of the disaster to the Bthad 
Raja Lalnmka, Ae high-imndcd king, who was foremort m gndc- 
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lessiicss and generosity, did not racall in tlic hour of his mis- 
fortune. 2217 

To assist him, tlic king g.avc him his oM army and once more 
restored him to ins dignity by putting an end to tlic pretensions of 
Ids opponents 2218 

After bathing in tlie celestial river Kosthaka, in tlic incamvliilc, 
returned and again espousing the cause of Mallarjuna stremionsl)’ 
prepared to stir up a civil war. 2219 

On the occasion of a solar cchpsc, the prmcc who had arrived 
at Kiiriiksetra, had encountered the Lavanya and as a measure of 
expediency had abandoned ids former hostility. 2220 

Lotliana, who had previously been invited and liad arrived earlier, 
upon hearing that tlic Damara liad formed a league witli Eillarjia 
felt mortified and departed as he had come. 2221 

Aldioiigli he had sworn by likation in die presence of Vijaycsi, 
die foulmindcd Som.apala coiiiin'cd at die attempted ciiti)’ of tlie 
king’s enemies. 2222 

liis son, however, in order to conciliate die king, got tlic various 
Tliakkuras to plunder Kosthaka as lie passed dirough dicir respective 
territories. 2223 

At diis juncture, die Bralimans misliking Citraratlia, who kd 
obstinately insisted on an increase of imposts, jicld a liuiigcr-striic 
at Avantipiira. 222.} 

They were, dirough arrogance, spurned b lum who held tlic 
king of no account; and many made a sacrifice of dicir bodies m the 
blazing fire dirough grief. 2225 

Wlicn even die pasturage of cows given in cliarity was resumed 
by Ills subordinates, a cowherd, too, full of commiseration entered 
die fire. 2226 


2224 Verses: 22:4 to 2257 contain an 
episode winch desenbes 111 detail the 
urge and method of terrorist Direct 
Action Soon after the defeat of Russia 
by Japan revolutionary activities were 
started with the object of putting an 
end to foreign doiiimation in India and 
the first young men who laid down 
their lives for the freedom of the country 
studied the GitJ and denved 


their inspiration from it. Sir Valentine 
Chirol describing the early Indun 
Revolutionary activities comments on 
the close association of religious » 
revolutionary beliefs held by the W® 
and adds that the G® 'p' 
the devotional manual of the revo n- 
tionarics Verse 2256 is a quotaU® 
bemg verse 8 of chapter IV 01 1 0 
SIwsmilGila. 
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A named Vijayataja, son of the learned Brahman Brthviraja 
of emment family, who being in sore straits was preparing to go 
abroad with Ins younger brother, having witnessed tins catastrophe 
at that place, addressed his younger brother dissolved m glistening 
tears of compassion. 2227-2228 

“Look how the helpless subjects arc made to perish hy the king 
through the wretcli of a minister whom he, from courtes)^ supports 
while they are bemg ignored'" 2229 

‘"When the king connives at the arbitral)' procedure of ministers, 
who else can then put an end to the hard lot of die down-trodden 
subjects;" 2230 

“Or perhaps the principle of equity is this that, where through 
mutual rivai^ a disturbance has ocairred and one who restores 
order should inflict punishment, some other persons should chastise 
the one who has restored order for Jus mode of quellmg the 
disturbance." 2231 

“He who is unbridled and the essence of stubbornness should be 
laid prostrate by strenuous conflicts, such is the case sometimes of 
steel with rock and of rock with steel sometimes 2232 
“For the sake of a smgle Hult, the king who is radiant with all 
quahtics should not be hated; nothing else but the assassmation 
of Citraratha, it seems to me, is indicated.” 2233 

“To destroy one vile individual for umversal benefit would be 
pronounced a righteous act; even the Jma slew the dragon who 
put an end to living beings.” 2234 

Wlicn the punishment for wicked conduct has been arried out 


by us, no fiinctionaiy, fearing a mettlesome man. will venture any 
more to oppress the subjects.” 2235 

“If by the sacrifice of this body endless hves could be rendered 
happy, 0 brother! is not fiiat the higher bargain ” 2236 

When tire latter agreeing had said amen and liad taken the oath 
by sacred hbation, he approached Citraratha and followed him 
thereafter in order to kill him. 22m 


2227 Udb!iati=Ptc-cmiiiciit;orifjt 
15 a proper name here it may refer to 
the Bbtta Udbhala (IV. 495) who was 
king Jayapida’s Sabhapatt Udbliata is 

74 


also mentioned in VII. 482, 

2234 For jma Sec III 2651; 
Albemi,Yo] I. pp 119,243 
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Even iJi this age of Kali, said to be maned by die cnfccblemciit 
of die sacred Law, die prestige of the cardily gods dieds, to tlus da), 
uiimtcniiittcnt lustre. 323S 

No one whose merit of a former c.vistciicc is not wholly cxlmistcd 
lias the hardihood to hurl defiance at the Eraluiiaiis, who have tlic 
ability to root out die impious and the wicked. 323!) 

Snj]i who liad iiillamcd die twice-born, met his death at die liniidj 
of a Bralmiaii and again by a Bralinian, Citraiatha, who had caused 
Iiimiiliation to the Brahmans, was killed. 22 i[o 

Tlic mind of diis yoiitli, m fact, was ovcnvroiight w ith the glamour 
conjured by die Bralimaiis, since he compassed die assassination oi 
Citraradm by dirowing away liis own life to no purpose. %i\\ 
For, at the ver}' tune the Bnalimans had consigned dicic bodies to 
the flames, die iiatrcd tow.ards Citraradia lud led to a pitdicd cii* 
counter, ill which lus rctaiiicis liad been massacred 2242 

Unable eidicr by day or night to get at Citraradia, who w 
surrounded by numerous troops, the slayer liad to pass no end of 
sleepless nights, 2213 

For, Citraradia, when he went about, liad the road lined ivitli 
.an endless number of his wissils and remammg in die centre of a 
crowd of lus folk he was visible and passed out of sight at die same 
time. 

On one occasion lie w.is followed swiftly by Vija)'araja, unrelenting 
and amazing 111 perseverana’, just ns he had passed over die staircase 
m die royal residence, 

TJieii as he tarried in front of a pillar, Vijajariija of impetuous 
courage, struck liim widi his short sword oil die head while lie ivis 
III die vor)' midst of die grandees. 234(1 

As if he wcie about to die, he being unnerved lost consciousness 
and dicrc while Ills c)es rolled, it happened diat die contcnls of lus 
bowels passed out. 2247 

Bchcving diat he liad been killed by command of the king, lus 
afEriglited retainers, who lud flung away morale, deserted lum 
wiulc he was reduced to such a plight, 224? 

3:38, Bliudm Tk Bulimitis ac- for indeed tlic gods .ire tk gods, jud 

quircd an ascuidaiicy early tlirougii the Brahmans, w!io liavc studied and 

tlicir knrniiig The ^nlujirtllhi Brali'iim teach s, acred lore, arc the Iiumin 

siyi “Verily tlicrearc two kinds of gods, 
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Thinking thit life was extinct, tlxe assassin did not stake hmi 
again and at the same time forbade Ins brother, who had come up 
by another stairway. 3349 

He did not flee altlioiigli ail exits were unobstructed; “the kmg 
has caused Gitraratha to be slam,” thus repeatedly he proclaimed 
111 a loud voice. 3250 

Whereupon Citraratlia’s foEowers, who in his company were 
pronnnent m the enjoyment m regal state of fried meats and other 
luxuries— all those cowaids fled in terror 2251 

His elder brother Lotliaratha took to flight and. in Ills alarm, laying 
his face upon her breast sought rcfiigc with a dancing girl. 2252 
When in tliat condition Citraratba was taken into the mtenor, 
“fear not, who struck you”’ with such words he was heartened by 
tlic big Imnself. 2253 

When by command of the big a search was being made for the 
assassin, to the soldiers who weic dcmaiidmg, “W^ho is the slayer of 
the warden of tlie frontier", Vijayaraja disclosed ]iis identity by 
announcing, “I am the man ” 2354 

The brave youtli pcrfoimmg icmarkablc feats of valour wlucli 
oiit-did Ill's own heroism, after wounding twenty or tiurty soldiers, 
was struck in the leg and kiEed. 2255 

From Ills arm vras recovered a little note on winch tlic motive 
of tins act was thus insciibed' “To safeguard die righteous, for the 
destruction of cvE doers and witli a view to reinstate the sacred Law, 
I come to life m each Yuga.” His afErmaiion, at the last moment, 
in virtue of tins verse has sanct£cd him. 2256-2257 

Thereafter Cituratk, notwitlutauding tlic healing of bis wound, 
became, owing to the perforation of the joints of the forehead, a 
sufferer from disgust for food, melandioba and msanity. 2258 
For five or six months he remained ailmg, day after day, laid up 
witli his lean and feeble body on the couch. ' 2259 

hi the midst of tbs turmoil, Kosthaha, intent on an upheaval, 
haviiig put forward MaEarjuna had occupied a lull fort environed 
by trees. ' ..v 

All , 

As he toured round striving to hook bs own partisans, the people 
who had not forgotten their sufferings feared the repetition of the 
dual contest for the throne. ‘ ' 2261 

As if an untimely cloud had benumbed their limbs with cold, the 
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people’s strciigtli bcaiinc paralysed by die rapid nsc of tlic enemy’s 
military array. 2243 

Tlic king kid siege to diat well-wooded strongliold, by investing 
It for many miles all round and blockaded it diroiigli liis ramistcn 
wlio occupied die jungle jmnilcts in its picciiicts. 2263 

Wlicn Saiijapala settled down in a camp witli liis Yavaiias, tlic 
enemy simulated die trees wlucli arc rigid and moveless in a 
calm. 22(ij 

Dliaiiya, too, wlio was excited by die smell of an enemy, like a 
lion by that of the elephant, g.arrisoncd with his force the fort 
^ilihii. 22 i 5 j 

Rilliana, whose troops were posted by the king at Govasa, ranged 
the forest and compelled the enemy to hide as do screech-owls from 
the sum 22® 

By these prompt measures and tactics of die king, Kostlicwari 
was dicckcd and in his movements was reduced to a cipher during 
three or four moiidis. 2 i<i 7 

He had suffered hardships m other lands; ignored by die rulers 
of states on die border lie tvas isolated from liis own class aiidhi^ 
efforts Were baulked by the hug’s officers; tlirough die inexperience 
of youth, he liad been unable to imdcrst.and die ways of kings and 
forgetting Ins guilt he, who jiad been cut offi from liis rank and dignit)', 
longed to make peace with die king. 22^8-22^5 

As lie was anxious to remove die resentment of die sovereign, 
Sanjapala, whose sole ideal w.is devoted service, diitihng it would 
be open to censure to deceive him, fulfilled diat wisli of liis, 2270 
Though he had been so harassed, Saiijapala did not chastise the 
king’s enemy as lie w.is anxious to bring about peace; diat dicrc was 
an absence of hatred for the descendants of Prtlwiltata Was not 
strange, 2271 

Sanjapala sent to the king his enemy; yet even by cutting his omi 
finger he did not succeed m ciittmg out die wradi of the 
sovereign. 2272 


2264. Yavana, The term was used for Hclicniscd people of Afghanistan' 1 

the Ionian Greeks (compare Arabic K ’s time the Turks and Afghai" 

Yuiian® Greece] and later for the become Maliomadans, 
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He tied Ms turbaa round tbe neck, placed a sboe on tk head and 
ate the humble pie, yet he could not bring the king to a favourable 
mood. 2373 

Eosthefvata had refused to acknowledge two or tliree royal writs, 
he had disobeyed various royal commands, and had altogether behaved 
with arrogance as if he were king, > 2274 

Meanwhile the king learnt that Mallaijuna, who had escaped, had 
been taken prisoner. In prosperity one success follows on the heels 
of another for the fortunate, 2275 

Not being a good walker Mallarjuna was unable to bear the Mtigue 
of route marches and perched on tlieir shoulders was carried by Ms 
dependents After getting away from vanous perilous situations, he 
had arrived at the vilkgc of Savar^ witMn die jurisdiction of 
Lohara where he was detained by the Thakkura, Jaggib, who placed 
him under guard, The king was now informed that, this vassal who 
had done a good turn had presented Mmself before him, 2276-2278 

Mallarjuna who had hecn wcU-nigh imprisoned by the enemy 
and had somehow escaped feom that fort was, however, 
taken prisoner by Mm, "Who has the power to cross the purpose 
of Providence’ ;i279 

The Ganga ravished from, her celestial course somehow emerged 
from die belly of one great sage, who had her stored up, to be swal- 
lowed up by another when die had done the rcplcmshmg of the 
depth of the ocean; none is strong enough to transgress what is 
willed to happen. 2280 

Jaggib kept a Watch on the immediate neighbourhood until the 
delivery of the prisoner and the very tactful king deputed the warden 
of the frontier, 2281 

Because barring Mm who was pre-eminently patient, astute and 
courageous, the kmg did not consider tbt any of die other ministers 
possessed die firmness necessary for a delicate sitoadon. 2282 

Udaya, too, after traversir^ the passes, beset with danger from 
those who drew allowances from ho^ sides, espied the kmg s enemy 
standing at a window, 2283 

By resolute conduct, which was not genume, Mallaguna made a 


2173 BhuUwthh literally 'catme 
sand ’ ^ 


1280 Gangavatarana See HL 53(1 
andApp C. 
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show of courage externally when lie had arrived outside and eulo- 
gising Ihni avitli various plirases at last said: 

“You wlio esteem above cvcrytlung loyalty to tlic licgc-loid and 
arc foremost among tlic shrewd have been dragged here by those 
avlio arc adung for the tempting bribe,” 22?j 

‘'For want of support from one such as you, who are like a protect- 
ing jewel, harm was done, during the early part of ray rule to me 
who am a bad riilci, by many intriguers.” 228(1 

“JOngs, avlio like die sun arc only visible avith difficulty, ordinanlj 
piescnt no difficult}’' to die eyes of the general public wlicn tlicy arc 
do\TO m luck, like tlic sun on a winter’s day.” 2287 

“TJiat king dcscn'cs to be honoured wlio is brilliant at lus end 111 
the same way as he avas at his rise like the sun avirh his blood-icd dm, 
Blessed is the life ofiiim, on e.irdi, wlio at his accession could create 
a sensation 111 die women’s world in the cit}’ ns well as make die 
bev}' of Apsaras love lorn at die moment ofliis grim death ” 2288-2289 
“After hawng secured a status wortliy of a nohlcman .and having 
accomplished a little of die mam objective, I have groswi up to find 
myself baffled in die final success, like a classical poet avjio Ins 
diction and has got some dicmc but is pciplcxcd about die final 
denouement.” 2290 

"By being true to your word may you now voiiclisafc me die 
peace of my imiid by a single boon which would not exceed what 
is feasible for you ” 2291 

Thus liavmg spoken he then for assurance sake brought before 
die warden of die froiitici a crystal Liiiga with a pedestal that lie 
might toiicli it. 2292 

Udaya hcdiouglit hmi in diis ivisc “No doubt diis proud prince 
wishes for a boon to fight it out m an open mcldc in a clash of aims 
Widi warriors sliowcrmg javelins, lances and arrows.” He touched 
the Swa-Liiiga and made liimsclf responsible for tlic boon as desired 
and dicn Mallarjima thus addressed him agami— 2293-2294 
"Without gougmg out my sight, widiout being kiOed or wounded, 
I beg that you will take me before the king just as you ftid 


me now. 


2:90 See below 28C0 and y.Ci K poet to statecraft and tlic dlffiadt art 
IS constantly compirmg tlic art of the of povcnimcnt, 
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Healing liis words reeking witk cowardice, tliey were all stujii£cd 
with shame and remained with faces mclmed to the gioimd like 
foliage drenched by a shower of rain. Z2g6 

Then recollecting die last moment of Blnksu, they revived and 
their mental equanimity found a reason to blossom once inoic. 2297 
Mounted in a litter transported by men, as he was bemg removed 
by Udaya the shameless man, even when looking at people who 
were fostered hy him, felt no emotion. 2298 

Wilde bemg carried along, he wholly gave himself up, like a beast, 
to feedmg and sleepmg, etc. of which cn route he was not deprived 
and was not touched hy any disqmctmg thought whatever. 2299 
Seeing huii in that plight being brought 111 by the guards, the 
people’s hearts melted towards Inm and they did not felicitate the 
king. 2300 

And they said, "Such a lack of sympadiy is not worthy of the kmg, 
who IS older by biith, towards his younger hrothci who dcpiivcd 
of lus father deserves commiseration.” 2301 

One can not have one’s fill g.izmg at the figure of tins prince, 
whose eyes are like tlic dark blue lotus; wlio could be so liaid-hcarlcd 
as to make it repulsive by torture ” 2302 

Thus they, unable to conceive any logical sequence between ante- 
cedent and succeeding events, gazed upon )um at the time oblmous 
of his guilt while cliey upbraided the bug, 111 various ways, on the 
lughway. 2,30^ 

What can be the measure of the youthful, the callow, and the 
like when the stale of mind of even great men is not one of concen- 
tration on a single pniposc at all tunes; 2304 

TJie audience as they listen to the talc of the gambling, tlic drag- 
ging by tile hair of the prmcess of Pancala and the rest of it, tlicir 
anger against the sons of Dhrtaiastra rises higher than against 
thePandavas. 2305 

When tliey hear of the drinking of the blood of the Kurus and of 
the battering of his skull whose thigh had been broken, the same 
persons aic seen to be furious against the Pandavas. 2306 

To be conversant witli both sides of a question, one must be in 

I 

■2 X, 0^7; «"> i«fc 
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die iiiidst of affairs of state. In a bystander, liow should die emotions 
not be stirred at the various incidents! 230) 

Malliirjuiia, seated in die litter, moving the citizens to tears and 
carrying m his lap a clay vessel with his cut finger, reached Srinagara 
in die evening. 2305 

On die bright fifteenth of Asvina, in the year eleven, the king 
lodged Jiim under guard in the interior of Navamatlia, 2303 
As he gave up food in Ins distress for five or six nights, the big 
out of pity went to him, who was begging to be allowed to touch 
Ills feet. 2310 

Wlicii die big had promised hmi the safety for winch he had 
prayed, he spoke of Citraradia and Kostliaka as being two traitors, 
who had the very same conniion design and wlio botli deserved to 
be put to death. 531; 

Now the king anxious to throw into imprisoimieiit Kostliaka, 
who was about to depart for his om domain, sounded five or six of 
jiis confidential men including RiBiana. 23 1 2 

Finding die lot of diem in drooping spirits, die big prepared to 
handle die aCiir 111 person, whereupon Riliiana caught Kosthaii 
in Ins arms just as die shark grips die fisli. 23^3 

Deprived of die sivord, he remamed motionless enraged widini 
die anns of diat powerful man like one who is set upon by a ghost 
when blinded by slmiibcr. 2314 

Tlic nephew of Kularaja, dm hot-headed Bluhkliaraja, dirougb 

fervent love for die sovereign, with the short sword, pierced his 
neck. 2315 

"Wlnlc, however, Prdivipaia of the blood royal was about to strike 
liim on die head with Ins battle axe, he was forbidden by die mdig- 
nantbng. 2316 

The piercing of die ncckbonc having caused a vital injury and 
made movcmctit impossible Koslhab rolled on to the floor and 
remained drenched 111 blood. 2317 

By men of great strength, prominent among whom was Kamaliya, 
Ills womb-brodicr Catuska too, was felled to die ground as a houldcr 
is hurled down by clcpbaiits. 231S 

Seeing bodi masters struck down, disabled and taken 
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prisonciSj up tose tke Bralmian iianicd Mallaka witli a drawn 
sword. ^319 

Sttikmg down the royal retainers lugli and low he was noticed, 
as he rushed unexpectedly into the scrnninagc, by the king 

limiself. 2330 

While lie was cutting down the vanous intrepid warriors, who 

coming from the direction of the king had attacked him, Kularaja 
rushed with his rapier at this man who was a great expert in 
fencing. 2.321 

Kukaja who was skilled m fencing could only hold him up against 
a wall being unable to bll him as his arm was quick to parry by 
counterstrokes. 2322 

Kularaja found it as difficult to retreat or to maintain Inmself as to 
strike him and he continued to make many passes holdmg Imn who, 
unwounded, was at bay. 2323 

While Mallaka was resonant with the stamping of his feet and 
the rapid movements of Ins arms, his eye was caught at tliis time by 
Padmaraja who was rushing at him. 2334 

Thus fiiidmg a loop-hole Kulataja made a pass at his chest, but 
after the lunge, as Ids arm was m die backward motion, Mallaka cut 
off his thumb ^ 2325 

As Bijjataja, fast wanning up was fenemg witli sheer efeontcry 
and Mallaka was dealing countetstrokes tliese two then made rapid 
thrusts. 2326 

Shaking off even these tkee assailants together, he rushed at die 
king whom he laad sighted flittmg towards the door of the four- 
pdlarcd pavilion. 3327 

As the king had become his t3rget,Kukf aja, in agitation, immediately 
gave chase and wounding him m the hip-bone checked his rush. 2328 
Then he was surrounded by the whole lot of the combatants and 
after swiftly dealing death to the himt of heart and' courageous alike, 
he sank on th ' couch of the heroes where the streaming blood formed 
his magnificent coverlet. ^329 

Under the eyes of bs masters, who tliough reduced to dire straits 
were yet alive, he performed laudable feats of valour and With bs 


2319 Verses 2319 to 2330 contain a 
graphic descnption, m the style of the 

75 


tpth century French novelists, of fenring 
and swordsmanship. 
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enviable last moments, he alone was numbered among the 
brave. 2330 

Outside, Kosthaha’s vassals liad faded away, only die Daniara 
named janakacandra with resolute courage bore lumsclf so as not 
to cut a poor figure. 2331 

He was unarmed yet snatdmig a battle-axe fi:oiii one of the royal 
retainers, he made many, m die affray, his licralds to appear before 
Yama. 2332 

As he was about to ascend to the solar world, the battle-axe clung 
to his hand widi a longing to sever the carotid vcm of die enemy, 
like tliat of the lunar light to share m the Susiinma ray. 2333 
We have neitlicr seen nor heard the like of what, at dus time, die 
proud and virtiious wife of Kosthaka did upon the imprisomneiit of 
her husband. 2334 

Rcjectmg the advice of the relatives that being alive her husband 
may yet be restored to Iicr, she entered the flames 2335 

Fire, corrupted by the sinful durst for the embrace of die Lady of 
Seven Sages, was purified by die feet of dus lady when she went to 
die world of chaste women. 2336 

That daughter of Vasanta, brother of Dliaiiya and Udaya,-die 
lady widi die pride of licr pure lincagc—woiild not lend support to 
the course of conduct of the wives of the Lavaiiyas. 2337 

Let die beautiful wives of the Lavanyas, even m widowliood, 


2330 loyalty to the immcdntclicgc- 
lord was csscnoilly a feudal idea 

2331 Adaridratlm uviha dhiitycna 
IS rendered by a corresponding English 
idiom 

2333 The moon IS said to rccOTc the 
light of the sun by the ny kiiotan is 
Susumna The souls of ivimors slim 
m battle go to the solar world See 
verse 3288 below 

2336 Tlic Seven Sages arc Mirici, 
Atn, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulahi, Kratu, 
and Vasiftlia svho together form the 
constellation tJrsa Ma^or Arundhatj 


is the vifc of Vasisthi, one of the 
Seven Sages She was one of the ten 
daughters of the patriarch Kardaraa 
by Dcvaluiti Arundhati is the ideal of 
conjugal fcliaty and wifely devotion 
She isinvokcd by the bndegroom during 
nuptial ceremonies and recaves greater 
veneration than the Seven Sages 
Agni (fire) being i god now domiciled 
on cartli looks viinly up and cists long- 
mg eyes It the cliistc Anmdlnti, who 
twinkles below the Ursa Major, in the 
inaccessible sky ’ 
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fi:om desire for ‘wealtli share with their loms the feast of love wth 
village officials, houseliolders and others, 2338 

Though delirium had brought on melancholia, the proud Kosthaka 
because of her and Ins two followers could hold his head high. 23 39 
Aldiough his wound was healing, Kosthaka for his sms was 
affiicted with maggots and after many a night in the prison, he fcE 
lifeless 2340 

Then Citraratha, who Iiad withered away untd he had become 
very tlini, hcarmg tliat the king had been prejudiced by Mallarjima, 
became exceedmgly ill at ease through alarm. 2341 

His one and only wife, the beloved and virtuous Suryamati who 
Was the guarantor of Ins prosperity had ere tbs become a guest b 
the next world. 2342 

With the body struck down by mcurable disease, the house horn 
wbch bs wedded one had departed, the master prejudiced by am- 
mosity, he was not the least bit happy. 2343 

Thinking that no harm would befall lum hom the king if he lived, 
even if guilty, in a sanctuary he, under tlic pretext of wishing to die, 
proceeded to Surebari. 

Tliereupon the rich properties of all kmds wbch he, who was 
more opidcnt than die god of wealth, orvned, were confiscated fioin 
Various places by the king. 2345 

His gold embroidered raiment, armour, horses, jewels, accoutre^ 
ments and other valuables each, m turn, glittered as if in emulation 
to display their splendour surpassing each other. 2346 

The tree of sovereignty, wbch bad witlicrcd with the summer 
beat of the treason at Lohara, was freshened when watered by the 
raouutam stream of bs wealth, 2347 

Although the disturbances had ceased long ago, because of the 
hardsbps usual in a life in the forest, Vijaya bad never left the lumi- 
nous Kalyanapura just as Haiiscandra would not leave Saubha. In bs 
residence was the royal Laksrai personified; kept as a prisoner she 


233S. Thctc were different stjiidards 
of morals m the Middle Ages for 
women and mm and, indeed, the 
diffctejice survives to our own tunes 
K, condemns immorality among men 
also The Damara ladies appateudy agr- 


eed with Flaubert,'!! mangucquelgue 
chose a celut gm ne s'est jamais revcilld 
dans un lit sans nom, gm ff a 
dormir sue sou oicillei une t£te qu'i] 
nc verra plus’’ 
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had lost her sleep, and anxiety had brought on a pallor which made 
her look as if she were icflcctmg the gleaming white parasol. Vijaya, 
the son of Bliava, learning that an assassin had been employed by 
the king, slew him whose name was Ananda and was himself killed 
by him. 2348-2350 

hi tills fasliioii was passed that incomparable period full of all kinds 
of adventures by kmg Jayasiinlia, who was so devoted to tlic pro- 
tection of the subjects. 2351 

"Wliilc Citraratlia Was staying in the sanctuary, liis tavo subordmates, 
Sriigara andjanaka, anxious to secure the office of Padagra, indulged 
openly in intrigues, 2352 

By tendering a heavy sum to die king ^nigiira won him over, 
ovcrreaclied Janaka and secured die enjoyment of liis master’s emolu- 
ments. 2353 

Tlie king restored Udaya to the office of the warden of 
tlic frontier of winch lie had been deprived for a long 

time, just as die season of the clouds rcplciiislics die river up 
to die banks 2334 

Evil deeds winch inevitably have to be atoned having long cut 
liiin to the quick Citraratlia, too, survived m legend at the end of 
eight months. 2355 

Thanks to the power of famili.arity, winch m a maimer umniagi- 
iiablc conquers prejudice and makes even a ridiculously ugly person 
appear normal, whereby one holds on to an evil smelling person, 
too, as a companion, and even accept advice from an absolute 

lout. 2356 

^nigara, during the early life of die king who having been a spoilt 
child Iiad a wayward mind, liad formerly won favour by rcprcliciisibic 
pastimes such as gambling and the rest of it. Upon die accession of 
sovereign power, die king began to send liim widi Tambiila to 
Citraradia whidi tiresome work by day and night he accepted; 
tlirongli serving on politjical missions, he secured an insight into 
affairs of state and came to be die latter’s confidential man. Upon 
Citraradia’ s dcadi he, co hiding with die servants, disclosed to the 
kbig die treasure of Citraratlia. At tins time die royal court being 


2348-3350 HanSandr.1, according to 2355 
legend, IS the prince of tlic city of legend, was forgotten. 
Saublia wliicli is suspended in die air. 
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UDiveiSiUy devoid of talent among tk grandees and the nuiusters, 
Sajjaka’s son Srngata, secured tk ofice of prime inimstei. 23 57‘23^0 
Haktiiatcd to prescribed regulations, Jic was narrow-minded yet 
Ills ricks did not go for any evil purpose, suice lus cliarities tliough 
insignificant were bestowed on desexvmg persons. 2361 

He, who had considered himself passing rich when he could pro- 
vide lus wife with food and raiment, became munificent in liis gifts 
of rice to tk Gurus. 2362 

For havmg endowed a silver pedestal by supplying lus om silver 
at Suresvarl wluch is extant, k became worthy of communion with 
the Supreme Bcmg. 2363 

Ll Nandiksetra by expendmg a large fortune such as even kings m 
modern times would be unable to sanction, lie made a noble provi- 
sion for tk festival of Asadk. To tlus end k was mspired by Can- 
paka and others and, in conformity with tk times, k mamtauicd it 
for five or six years. 2364-2365 

He, who was believed to be wortlilcss because of lus amorous 


nature, put tluough amazing basmess, on obtaining office, owing 
to the strcngtli of his master’s affection. 2366 

Tk finger-nail of tk youthfiil Krvati ever ready in tk sport of 
love. It Was often thought, might hurt tk snake while serving as a 
decoration for tk neck of ^iva; even he did not break as k stretched 


himself upon tk bow formed by the mountain by coimnand of tlie 
enemy of Tripura. How should another not he endued with power 
on the strengffi of the master’s autliorityi 2367 

Taking shelter mider him and under Rilhaiia and Dhaiiyajanaka 
and one Srfigara hy offering money ousted each other fiom 

°®“' . f,. . 

On one occasion, Srhgara by imprisoning Janaka with Hs wife 
and sons forced him to shed tears as well as tk pearls from 

lus trinkets. , . 

. j, . 2369 

And he, on one occasion, harassed and caused liim to be dishonoured 

by depositing bribe money with tk stern guards, askmg for sexual 

mdulgeticc. 

^ 2370 


23^7 The saakc is Vasuki. And the 
moimtain refers to Mandara Sec App, 

2370* A life of plcasuic for a person 


m disgrace was against tk old code of 

honour See II. 105-106, IV. 437-439, 
44 t and VI, 135, 
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When citlicr of tlicni once more okaiiicd an official post, lie made 
the people laugli by rubbing and fidgeting witli Ins ring on the ring- 
finger witli the tliunibnail, twisting and pouting his upper lip while 
talbig and half closing Ins eyes wlulc the region of the forehead 
became uneven witli the insiirgcncc of the Imcs of Ins frowning 
brows. 2371-2372 

With his indistinct speech and ungentle words, blmkmg eyes, 
shouting overinudi 01 laughing and clapping of hands the otlicr, 
too, made himself conspicuous in prosperity. 2373 

In fict considermg evciy'tliing during this unmentionable period, 
when decency has disappeared and men arc like straw, ^nigata, I 
ween, deserves not to be condemned. 2374-2375 

Tlic king, who is all coinprclicndmg and unshakable in intellect, 
has by Iris charitable conduct attauicd foremost rank among those 
who arc devoted to pious acts. Buddlia-hkc he lias conferred obli- 
gations on his enemy in distress as tlic sandal tree cools die scorched 
body of tlic man wlio has caused tlic conflagration in tlic forest, To 
the Gurus, scholars, Bralimans, orphans, and members of joint fiiimlics 
lie distributes gifts widi due marks of distinction. The pure-minded 
king is a devotee of Vijayesa and odicr gods; having liad stucco put 
on the temples, the wealthy king made them vie widi KaOiisa and as 
he has a passion for die restoration of ancient monuments, the repair 
of shrines, Matlias, pleasure gardens, ponds, canals and die like is Ins 
constant care, 237(1-2380 


Yet once having conmiittcd odious acts agamst Ins colleagues, 
die stupid go so fir as to say tliat, he ]us readied the summit 
of cruelty. ^ 3^1 

The magnanimous conduct of the celestial river m fostermg die 
universe, supplying the seven seas, gratifying Bralmia, die odiei gods 
and the rest of it has been made light of owing to one silly act com- 
mitted on a certain occasion when she touched the pile of ashes of 
Sagara s sons. The people liavc since considered her suitable for die 
deposit of bones as if she were a burial ground! ^ 3 ^^ 

At about tliis time, the wretch of an official die Brabnan Sivaradia 
who Was prolific m sdicmes of intrigues perished by tying a halter 
to Ills neck. 


2383. Tins verse shows that K. uses 
the term Kayastha to mean a govern- 


ment official; It Ins no reference to tlie 

caste now known as Kayastha m India. 
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III t]us wise liy renioving thorns of every descrijition, the king, 
subserving to bis innate goodness, rendered the kingdoiii &ee from 
menace. ^384 

Bngs attain lustre principally by the removal of then opponents, 
who arc rnipcdimcaits like sunbeams lekased from tk clouds, ajEj 
This jewel of a king developed ui time a charmkg personality, 
just as the vine growing to maturity attains greater sweetness. 2386 
He sedulously encouraged sacrifices at which extensive Daksinas 
were given, as well as weddmgs, pilgrimages and other sacred observ- 
ance and festivals :a387 

For the ritual ceremonies of those who observed the ways of piety, 
he gave suppkes from his own stores just as the moon, supplies her 
ktte to the herbs of the noble mountains, 2388 


Durmg the weddings of the sons, consecrations, and other ceremonies 
of the residents of the city, he ahowed the use of the requisite materials 
and equipments with unfrilmg interest. 2389-23905 

Although he is immersed in affairs of state, Ins fervent devotion 
like that of a Mum to the worship of ^iva is watdied by philosophers 
with amazement 2391 

From early morn until eventide, no actmty on his part is noticed 
in which experts have not acted as bs mstructors, 2392 

In the blmdmg darkness due to lack of knowledge, leammg had 
shone at intervals durmg the periods of Jayapida and others like the 
evanescent flashes of lightning m the clouk 2393 

He, however, by disbursmg wealth has made thelialo of the portrait 
of bs various virtues imperishable, like the lasting iridescence of a 

, 2394 

He made the scholars, together with their families, owners, as 
long as the planets and the sun and moon should endure, of villages 
with undivided and fertile fields. 


23S6. The Vine (vitis vimferi) has 
grOTffl w;i!d in Katmir since ancienC 
times with the luxnmnce of a tropical 
creeper pioducmg ahimdance of fauts 
Without pinning or calaration 
Kasiuif Was famous for grapes which 
were bown m India as Kate 
K. proudly refers to them m I 42 
The Vine lives to a great age vaidcr 
favourable nrcumstances Pliny men- 


tions one 600 years old. Vines 100 year 
old ace accounted young rn the vine- 
yards of Italy and there are ssjd to be 
some m Burgandy upwards of 400 years 
old For other references to the Vine 
see IV 192 VII. 49B 

2395^^ In chatters and grants the 
words “so long as the sun and moon 
endure” are used to convey m pnpe. 
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For the learned he has constructed houses, the terraces of which 
arc elevated to such heights tliat, dicy extend to tlic heads of the 
seven sages of the constellations hy whom they arc viewed as a 
marvel. 2396 

Witli liis prepossessing figure and instructive wisdom as leader of 
the caravan on the route, tlic scholars relying on him are assured of a 
faultless itmerary. 2397 

As Aryaraja, when reclining for sleep, was very fond of die musical 
sound rising from die dowing water with ivlncli the Liiigas Were 
ceremoniously bathed, so he having done away widi the flute, the 
lute and die like, at bed time, finds delight m die diought 

provoking conversation widi men of Icarnmg who arc free from 
jealousy. 2,389'2399 

During the reigns of the illustrious Lalitaditya, Avantivarman and 
other kuigs consecrations and odicr pious work, which had remained 
incomplete, were at this time carried out. 2400 

As for diosc Mathas and temples, which were founded m Ins owi 
reign, permanent endowments were created by liim for all of 
diem. ' 2401 

The Viiiara of Ratiiadcvi, who was tlic soil in wliicli her lord’s 
affection had taken deep root, ranked first m eminence among all 
the foimdadoiis. ^402 

Then Rilliana, liis friend of many virtues, came to be die foremost 
wayfarer m the long hue of .all tlic ministers put togcdicr on die load 
of pious acts, J403 

Tliis purc-mmded man was not able to part company from die 
ancliorites, men of letters, and diosc grown grey 111 junspriiddicc 
even when he was iti lus private apartments 
Because of liis acts of kmdncss, principally gifts of blackbuck- 


skms and of milch cows with calves, as well as tlirough die marriage 
Celebrations of liis god-daughters, liis was a life replete With 
piety. 

Hie ritual ceremony of all who maintamed die pcipctual saacd 


2396 Tlic Seven Sages are the See verse 2336 .ante. 

Constellation Saptirsi, the Great Bear. 240j.Dh3rma-Kinyii=goil-ilinElifw, 
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fire was rendered free from impcdmiciits by tks magnanimous man, 
by furmsbing all die materials necessary for sactifices, 2# 

Widi choice dishes, the sixty-four castes regaled themselves durmg 
this sacrificial feast, a marvel of organisation on his part whose mmd 
had no touch of narrow-nimdcdness. 2407 

He embellished the cities of the two Pravarasenas, with splendid 
bridges and Mathas richly endowed with many an Agrliara, 2408 

The temple of Rilhanesvara founded hy liim in die first city of 
kmg Pravara, excited wonder and gamed pre-cmmence among pious 
foundations. 2409 

A Vihara m the locality of the Bhaleraka fountain was erected by 
tins meritorious man m honour of his wife Sussala, who liad departed 
for the other world. It came to he known by the name of her cat, 
who followuig her in death mstead of forgetting her attachment as 
is usual among animals, had died, 2410-2411 

Indicatmg jealousy and prejudice towards the husband, she would 
withdraw to a distance, as if she were human was this pet cat 
beloved by her. ' . 2412 

Since the day when Sussala set out for the Tirtha, she moaned for 
her and tefusmg the food brought before her, xelmquished her life 
tlirougii sorrow. 2413 

Didda among the consorts of kmgs and Sussala among the wives 
of ministers have ascended to the highest peak on the path of religious 
benefices, through tlieir niultifariousncss. 2414 

Sussala had rebuilt the noble Viliara, winch had been reduced to a 
condition wlieu it survived only m name, with a stone temple, 
icsidential quarters and other structures, 2415 

By the construction of water wheels, wells, hostels for students 
and like works, all her structures for charitable uses attamed 
completion. 3|i(5 

By kr ViKm. which occupied the entae site on which stood the 
residence of a former royal dynasty, ^rinagara as a whole was trans- 
formed mto a vision of loveliness. 2417 

Soon after the conseaation of the Vihlra, worn out by phthisis she 


2406 Tic worship of the fite is 1 2410, Cats were evidently popular 

survival &om Vedic times There are pets See VII 279 VII 139 
beautiful hymns addressed to Agm m 2415 See IV. 21’s 
the Rg-Veda 

76 
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found licr death at Suresvari, which heralded her glorious communion 
witli the Supreme Being. 2418 

Hie Mathas and Agraliaras, founded by Dhanya in the name of bs 
wife, did not acquire die desired celebrity. Wlieiicc can there be 
fame without merits of the former existence ’ 2415 

Udaya, die comniaiidcr-ni-cbcf, however, who also like liim had 
founded Agraliaras and Mathas, always heard the mention of his own 
name which was joined widi them. 2420 

Tlie splendid Matlia created by Udaya, the warden of die frontier, 
togcdicr widi its group of residential quarters foi Bralunaiis added 
splendour to the bank of the Padmasaras. 2421 

His elder brodicr, the purc-nimdcd judge l^rhgara, too, founded 
Mathas, gardens, badiing pools and die like at ^ridvara. 2422 
Alaihkara, die cliicf of die High Treasury, by constructmg badi- 
houscs, Mathas, residential quarters for Bralunaiis, bridges and tlie 
like crabcllislicd the land. 2423 

This enliglitcncd man was bom in a gifted family to lical and ever 
to serve die ends of peace; renowned as a poet he combined opcii- 
liandcdiiess with renunciation. 2424 

A peerless devotee of Vismi he served die king and 111 his non- 
violence offered gifts of gold, food, and ramicnt; fiirdicr, on die 
occasion of die pageant of Varalii lie made gifts of cows. 2425 
The convent of ^riigara Bliatta, in the proximity of die Bhattaraka 
convent, being like a well by the side of the surgmg ocean did not 
acquire any particular celebrity. 2426 

Jatta die minister for peace and war of the ruler of Darvabhisara, 
who was devoted to works of piety, founded a slirinc to ]uin who 
is manifest in eight forms. 2427 

Among trees the oleander alone offciing the loving gift of a mass 
of dowers enjoys a charming piivilcgc; its flowers arc blessed by 
that marvellous Lihga of Kama’s enemy, wliidi has revealed 
Itself spontaneously. 2428 


2421. Padmii5aras=The Viilai LaVc 
Sac IV 593, 

2427 For the eight manifestations of 
the Crator, mcludiiig the sun and 
moon, see the opening verse of 
Kalidasa’s 

2428, KatavIra=Ncrilimi Oleander 
—a native of Kalmir and of the 


Mcditcirancan region. It was hnown 
to Pliny who mentions its rose like 
dowets, The Greeks described it under 
three names rhododendron, Nenon, and 
rhododaphiic The Oleander is a very 
popular flowcnag shrub in Indian 
gardens, 
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Among all the nmnstcrs honoured hy the bug with rank and 
dignity, Jalha’s younger hiother named Bhntta truly deserved the 
highest distinction 24^9 

The self-originatmg $iva on BalaLemra reveals liimsclf and 
receives from bm adoration m person, like Jyestharudra from 
Vasistha 2430 

He there founded a town named Bhuttapura, free from impurity, 
with Viliaras, Mathas and splendid dwellmgs 243 1 

In ^rinagaia, too, he consecrated a shrine to §iva named Bhutewara 
and constructed m Madavagrama a lake, which was a mirror of 
the grace of religion. 2432 

By constructmg the Vaikuntha convent and other sacred dwclhngs, 
the grounds of her own Vihara were firmly laid out hy Ratnadevi 
investmg her own money to embellish them 2433 

At Ramapura-a very Nourishing place witli many gates—her 
spotless convent has the diarm of a large aviary, where acts of piety 
represent the sportive swans 2434 

The conqueror of death located hy her in edifices wlutcned hy 
stucco IS brilliant, it seems he has created a white isle to cut transience 
out of human existence. 243 5 

Suravarman and other kings, the hinlders of Gokulas, when she 
erected her Gokula, were reckoned as if they paid her homage making 
use of a wisp of grass, 2436 

There m the grazing grounds, the cows provided with the glorious 
waters of the Yitasta roamed at will unohstructed and their bodies 
were free from sickness y 

In that place the statue of Visnu holdmg up Mount Govatdhana is 
the embodiment of noble heating and marvellous beauty, whch 
Visvakamian could not have achieved 2438 

After founding charming convents, she took up her residence at 
Naiidibetra and at places like tk garden ofjayavana 243^ 

In Dambbsara, also, a town was founded by kr bearing her own 
name winch ensbined tk charm and refinement of royalty and Was 

comparable to tk city of Indra 2440 

Tbs queen who was tenderly loved by kr servants created various 


2ii6 To keep straw 111 tlie moutli as 
1 token of sutmission was m anoent 


Mtom, It IS still current on the Afghan 
border 
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benefices in memory of those who had died, chief of whom was her 
esteemed chamberlain. 2441 

Thus when it had been embellished 111 different places, tJiis best of 
the Icings founded Ins own Mallia as the finisliing touch of beauty to 
the land, like the patcli on the forehead when all the limbs arc 
adorned with trinkets. 2443 

The imostcnfcitious king endowed it with many villages and this 
prommeiit place was given publicity by the prescient with the appella- 
tion of Simliaputa. 2443 

The daughter’s son of tlic cliicf of Kaiapatlia settled in this place 
Bralimans born 111 die Indus region as well as Dravid Brahmans who 
formerly lived in tlic centre of Siddliaccliatra. 2444 

Or why praise the construction of convents and such other structures 
by Imn tvho restored to prosperity with its villages and die capital the 
entire kingdom of Kasmir ? 2445 

Tliis land, wluch owing to the wickedness of the age had come to 
resemble a desolate wilderness, he set up once more widi wealth, 
population, and habitations. 2446 

Smcc from the very beginning, the bug had pledged lihnsclf to 
donate what was prayed for, convents and temples were, in many 
instances, founded even by nusons .md otlier artisans. 2447 
The treasure, apparel, jeweller}^ and odicr possessions having been 
slwred in company with diem by die unselfish king, the citizens 
could celebrate the v.irious big festivals. 2448 

Even when ]^an^‘Sts of nee failed ow'iiig to siicli misforttuics as 
uiidmcly snowfall and iiumdations, abundance of food did not dmuiiish 
during diis period. ^449 

Strange tilings happened when at iiiglit die voices of demons were 
heard, cermets and meteors and odicr portents were observed, the 
subjects d^d not perish nevertheless. ^450 

Kosthewara’s younger brother, who had raised a revolt, was 
iransportc^l by the king to the presence of the Destroyer by 
means of fighting, espionage .md repression. 2451 

Tlic king, havmg upset Vikraniaraja planted GuUiana as ruler at 
Yallapura and other rulers m odicr principalities. 2452 

\ 

2444 As late .as \hc rath century students 111 Kaimir 
Dravid Bralninns ari^ mentioned as 
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Rulers of subjects ui IQnyakubja and other places who were in 
enjoyment of magnificent territorial possessions felt, because of their 
fncndship with this sun among k.mgS) that diey had been 
honoured 2453 

While he was resplendent by his undisputed stateciaft, it happened 
tliat the Rajali of the Dards Yabdhara paid the debt to nature. 2454 
Aitliougii he was a border chief, by rendering great scmccs he had 
come to know the inner mind of the king, upon Ins death Ins des- 
cendants luving fallen mto the power of liis ministers, an anxious 
situation arose. 2435 

For Yabdhara’s own minister named Viddasilia, wlio had won the 
love of his wife, had cunningly usurped the rulmg power during the 
minority of the son 2456 

\Vlnle k Was gradually gaming control over the land and was 
aimmg at deprivmg of his rights the boy, who was the ruler merely m 
name, with a view to seize tiie territor}' for himself, another minister 
named Patyuka, in die meantime, put forward the claim of the second 
son of Yasodhara and raised an opposition. 2457-2458 

Wiulc with Kasmir to back him Paryuka was carrj'ing on a struggle 
for power, tlie king, whose nutid was seized with an ardent desire to 
assert himself otherwise called folly, superseded Sanjapala and others 
who weic fit for all onerous tasks and altliougli himself skilled in 
statecraft, fiioni regard for the proud position of lum on whom 
he had conferred the office of prime tmiustet and other powers, 
followed the plan of Sajja’s son kngara, who was for despatching Ins 
own younger and inexperienced brotlicr out of fricudhness for 

ror a campaign m a country without previous experience what a 
contrast there is between the prestige of illustrious men experienced 
in state affairs, whose nerves remam unshaken in universal panic, and 
a person hardly to be differentiated from a boy, or a callow youth 

ixzjt-h .1 t ^ ; u ti. 


with no political sense' 


Witli tlic help of their own officials who are opposed to the objective 
they wk are unaware of the real condition of file army, tlie terrain’ 
^®^»''cesandthclie, dcsiretosn 

Merely because of Jus edited position, the rulers of states on£ 
border submit to the kmg s policy. Enemies should be considered as 
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showing the fuc of friends to die extent only of die assistiiice ren- 
dered by them. 2463 

When It comes to a matter ofwnuimg over die allies of the cncimcs 
by diplomatic pressure, what a contrast between a man inexperienced 
111 negotiations m state affairs and fools who may be baves 
as wclli’ 2466 

Imimturc persons could not seize die govcrnnicnt of die Darads 
wliidi had fallen into mtcrnal dissension, as a tree wludi having fallen 
through a landslide on die bank can not be earned away by a feeble 
current of water wherein it is lying, 2467 

From Paryuka, who in jus critic il situation was longmg for all 
kinds of bribes, Srngara’s brother, slack 111 Ins actions, was miablc to 
take even Dugdliaghata. 3468 

Wlien the son of Saj]i iiad retreated as he liad come, Viddasilia 
concluded peace with Paryuka and liaiboured a grudge agamst die 
king ofKasmir, 2469 

^nigara, widi whom die premiership liad remained no longer than 
a monkey rests on a tree, at tins jiinctuic became friends with 
dcadi. 3470 

Until die dcadi of Laksmab, the powers of die prime minister 
were confriicd m a single chaiuicl but dicrcafter dicy broke up a 
hundredfold like the waters of a cascade, 2471 

Odier mhiistcrs, too, who by command of the sovcrcignhad enjoyed 
die privilege of exalted rank caught their dcadi diirmg tlus period 
tin ougli some fatahty . 2473 

How shall we praise die sympathetic sovereign, who confinns die 
infant sou of lus deceased inmistcr m die rank and dignity of Ins 
fadicr> ^473 

The servants of die nnmstcrs, however, started an amazmg course. 
They unlicsitatiiigly took dicir master’s wcaldi as one takes one s 
own wedded wife. 

For, after presentmg it to the bng, dicy appropriated die estates of 
their deceased masters wlulc adimnistermg diem for die benefit of 
dicclnldrcn. 

On the dcadi of die treasury supermtendent, named Visva, the lugh 
tr..dition of die secretaries was mamtamed by one Saliaj 1 only. 2476 

2473 Tiicie was 110 hereditary nob- to the rank of nobles of the court by 
ility 111 Indi l and sons of noblemen rose personal merit and favour of the tong 
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He, tliough asked by tke king, did not assume tke holier powers of 
the office, but rendered assistance to Ws master’s son named Tista in 
order to mstruetbm. 24.77 

Alas' even after tke discovery, m tkeir devotion to duty, of a lack of 
efficiency die officials are promoted by tkose vested witli audiority, 
accordmg to seniority, to kigker and kigker powers. 2478 

The waters of the river of the three-fold course had of yore served 
for ceremonial ablution &om a pitcher for die Creator, it next relieved 
the weary feet of the foe of the Titans after lus fatigumg traverse of the 
universe; then ^iva found a place for it on his own head. Even for a 
blockhead, if at any time he has been employed by one rulct, all 
rulers will perforce have deep respect owing to their habit of following 
on tile trodden path. 2479 

The expulsion of Sujjiliad gennmated as the plant ofivrong policy; 
being sprmldcd by the follies of Srngara it had, m course of time, 
become ready to Suit. ;j|3o 

For wo or tlitee years tlicteaftci, the sulky Viddasiha had continued 
to ceaselessly excite the cupidity of Lotluna fot the tlironc dirough 
hisenussaties, 2481 

At a safe distance, with bs ambition unmipaired he Iiad taken 
shelter under the rulnig chief ^ura and maintamed liimsclf togedier 
with lus kinsfolk by agriculture, trade, and other occupations. The 
adventurous Lothana started intrigues with Alamkaracakra and other 
Damaras vffio had formed marriage relationships witli die councillors 
of the Datds. ^ 2482-2483 

Just at the outset of his expedition to join those who had the control 
of the hiij forts, bh hiend, the base Janabhhadra died. 

At different places m Karnadha and other distacts wherever people 
sawbm on tour, the nunds of some were mclbcd towards treason 

wliile others were for good ffiitb 2485 

Though he, with abundant endeavour, was m tbs fashion engaged 
caimfy cuniungly in preparing for an invasion, the kmg took no 

noMcofbmandrcmauiedmactivetkough bsouciance, 2486 

The subversive propaganda fostered the reheUion with the financial 


247$ K IS here making fun of 
pnnees "who honour people merely 
because they have been honoured h 
o 3 icr rulers, ^ 


2482 Appaicmly pnnccs and their 
relatives did not consider it w/n h « 
fflose dijfs to miuiuiti themselves bv 

agncuiture and trade! ^ 
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assistance sent by those who longed foi unrest; tlictcupn Udayi, tlic 
warden of die frontier, was dcspatclicd by die king 
Willie he MMs niobiliziiig die arm) in die city of Sankaravanmn lie 
heard that Lothana had made a junction witii Alainkaracakra, 
Furthermore, he received die report that a son of king Sassjlj 
named Vigrahaiaja, as well as Bhoja, son of Salliana, had arrived widi 
Itini. 

Tiicn in order to criisli diem atj die ver}' outset lie, by forced imrdics, 
in one day covered the road avliich would liavc taken scrvcral (hj-sto 
traverse. 2^5j 

He had failed to rope in the members ofliis class by fabncatiiif lies, 
and reduced to helplessness when Ud.iy.i’s offensive striicL at k 
movements, diat Damara took to flight. 

Thcroiipoii diey all took refuge in die fort as ^irahsiia svliidi li 
encircled by die river Krsn3gaiig.a .and die streams Madliiimati and (lit 


.The warden of die frontier scoured tlie coutury at great Iciigtli, kt 
could not .ascertain for certain whcdicr Alaihkaracakr.i Iiaci plunged 
into the forest or \Vas holding out in die fortress, 249] 

When, at fist, it was confirmed diathehad cfimbcd up to the fort, 
even Providence was not in doubt diat die pois cr of the Ling iiould k 
iiivmcible. ' 2j()| 

During diat iiisurrection all die Diimarn diievcs shared 111 die eager- 
ness to rise, like lisli m a pond burst by torrential ram. 2 \% 
TJicn Trilkka .’’id oi|icrs who were secretly disloyal once more 
made use of Lojluna,'^ a son of Prdivihara, wlio was an expert m 
conspir.itorial intrigues I ’ 2tpi5 

He had been buriiipg Moisui towns, villages and odicr places and ji.id 
become inaccessible to hits pursuers .and .although ever)' now and tlicn 
he was reduced to a cr.|tial condition, he vas saved by his put'- 
sans. ! 2197 

On die lionzolrffiftiitlg cvciywhcrc becoming visible .and dis- 
appearing, he, appointed ily &tc, seemed to be like the comet Bnahnia- 
piitra avludi risks at the cn|d of die Kalp.i. 


:^9S The comet vlikh JccorAg to as .i agii before the eniii'-iljwa ftf the 
the Br!«t-Syni!ut2 n 4 
end oftlicKelpe in 
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"Wlicii the -weary iniiiistcrs witli a view to temporise pressed for a 
compromise, die people believed that die eatire teiTitory of die 
Madavarajya was lost. 

Meanwhile, owing to the lack of clFccttve countermeasures, the 
enemy coiituined to gam ascendancy and the king after holding counsel 
together dcspatclicd Dliaiiya. 2500 

When die task was entrusted tohisshouldetsfolks spoke mtlus wise 
“The warden of the frontier wdl be humiliated and cease to take an 
interest or even turn antagonistic." ^5^1 

"Bhiksu was single-handed and so, too, was Mallarjutia— these three 
together, however, who have formed a league arc unfortunately 
difficult to overcome ’ Such was the view of all the subjects. 3503 
The warden of the fiiontier, however, who m his dealings was free 
from jealousy, desiring success for the bug even at the cost of liis oivii 
fame continued to strive for it with all his heart. 3503 

He alone who while engaged on his master’s mission is never baffled, 
■who does not resort to sulkmg tlirough resentment, who, -when the 
master is influenced by a coterie, is free from jealousy in the conduct of 
affairs and intent on gainmg the objective; such a minister is not for 
lum, ik merit of -whose past life is scanty . 2,504 

Sastliacandra, younger hrodier of Panacandra, whom die king 
upon the latter’s death had placed in Ins fief, also marched fordi for 
the campaign 2505 

Dvihahuka and die rest die prmcipal . . . together with die musicians 
followed only in the tram of Dhanya as well as odicr royal servants of 
the outer court. _ 3506 

While Dhanya and the rest posted themselves on the bank of the river 
which passes by the fort, the warden of the fiontier, who was at die 
watch-station , barred the routes in die rear. 35 07 

Refrauiiiig from reckless assaults, bootless encounters and jealous}' of 
the leader, he acted widi fortitude and calmness in withciing up die 
enemy. 2508 

On the bank of the Madhumati Dhanya set up with the help of 
bands of mechanics and wood-cutters and odier workmen rows of 
houses which vied with those of ^rlnagara. ^509 

This capable chief filled the forest glades with habitations and built 


2506 Tlic tcxthjs a laciiM to tliiet Aksaas, 

77 
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a camp, whidi ws barricaded by trees and illiimmalcd and riclily 
equipped witli all comforts. 2510 

In a region wlicrc tire winter season is severe with deep snows, die 
very terrain wludi was die objective of tlic campaign was, dirougli die 
glory of the king’s good luck, emblazoned widi siinsliinc. 2511 
The despatdi of stores, wliicli were a wonder of die world, by the 
king who was anxious for victory was iiotintcrriiptcd even at a tbc, 
when owing to civil war the royal authority had slinvelled. 2512 

Aldioiigh die menace was bemg overcome as soon as ever it had 
arisen still it was die wailing of die villagers, harried by the transport 
of loads, whidi acquired the similitude with the expiatory 
oblation. 2513 

By showmg his displeasure against those who had deserted owmg to 
the depression caused by die prolonged campaign and by gratifying 
wudi honours diosc who had been steadfast, the king restored the 
morale of die army. 2514 

Tliougli for dircc or four mondis the troops m dus fashion held on 
stoutly, dicy altogcdicr failed to capture diosc who had sought shelter 
in die fortress. 251J 


Because, nodiing uncomfortable liad taken place wliidi might have 
caused dcspoiidcnq m those arrogant persons, such as a blockade 
cutting off dieir exit, food supplies and the like. 2516 

Looking forward to mailing a display, at die end of die snow drifts, 
of dieir own power the Damaras, burgeoning with delight stood by 
like the lulls widi the trees 111 bud. 2517 


Cultivation was abandoned by die cultivators and die recital of the 
Vedas by die Bralimans who, ready to rise in revolt in die villages, 
everywhere took up the sword 

Awaiting die melting of die snows on dieir mountain passes die 
Darads, longing to raid, licld dicmselvcs widi dieir horsemen in a 
state of readiness. 

Tile mass of snow seemed to the royal army as if it were shaped like 
Deadi’s couch of cotton; the troops lived in perpetual dread of snow-, 

fall / 

Thus without judging the material and moral resources 0 s 


2513, See V. 172 for forced labour, 
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Ofpoient!, tfc fang W m m commcncca opcridoiis aaJ now 
entcrtamedmisgivmgs about their success. 

To deceive those, whose wits are saturated with shrewdness, fate has 
tbs sole extraordinary method whereby they become doubtful of 
their strength and rum their endeavours by too much dehberation as 
against even an enemy who is in a quandary. 

He, who IS afeared of the enemy s host which has an existence only 
in rumour, imperils his success though bs own wits hemg obscured 

by disqbet. ^ 5^3 

“With die help of tlie bees it might swiftly pierce me or dehver an 
attack with its leaves or fetter me with filaments” if, in tHs way, an 
elephant wcie to he affrighted by die exaggerated fame of tlie means 
of the lotus-plant then bs limbs, enormous though they may be, 
succumbmg to fear would turn bm away from the risk mvolved in 
uprooting It. 

For, when Lothatia and the rest somehow made good their escape 
from Karnaha and had jomed Alamkaracakra, it was felt that the 
government had been vanquished. ^523 

In vain, however, had bs colleagues woven a fabric of lies— how 
should tile warden of tire frontier else have fallen upon bm and 
dehvered an impetuous onslaught^ 3526 

Lacking the strength for resistance thereafter, he sent away the cadets 
of the blood royal to the fortress and upon the foUowbg day he 
himseff followed them. 2527 

The fortress stood on a hill wbch narrowed down towards die river 
wliile possessing an expansive ridge at the back; they gazed at it as if it 
Were a stork absorbed in snapping up the fish. 3528 

Seemg it void of resources, like an clepliaiit stable without an 
elephant, diey abandoned the hope of success and terror possessed 
their hearts. 2529 

"From there with arrows and from here with a sliower of stones arc 
the assailants to be repulsed; that way for the protection of the stream 
and from here are die stones for diecatapults to be guarded”— while the 
Damara, liaving taken them along, was cahnly explammg in tbs wise, 
they reckoned that he was seeking solely to protect Ms own self and 
Was not firmly resolved to wage war. 2530-2531 

, 'Then as the offensive of the opposing army began to unfold itself 
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at Tilagriima and the freebooter became incapable of icsistaiicc, they 
avcLc all worn out by anxiety. 3^3^ 

Lothaiia, on the other hand, whose intellect and bociahihty had 
remained undeveloped owing to his isolation, openly reviled the 
Damara avho was fully occupied with his duties. 2333 

But Blioja saying, “He might descend to trcachciy against us,” 
checked his infuriate uncle and complmicntcd Alaiiikaracakra with 
simulated praises, 333^ 

Towards die unfriendly Lothana, die Damara was unflinclnngly 
deceitful, wlnlc owing to Bhoja’s conciliatory words, the Damara 
considered that he had in a certam measure die ability to give counsel 
and mauitamcd a hicndly uiidcrstandmg widi Imn, 3535 

Bhoja dissuaded lus uncle from asbng to be aOowed to depart by 
saying, "He will not let us go tliinldng diat die king would kill him 
when we have escaped.” 3336 

Bhoja, dien, held forth m a rc.isoncd m, inner to die Damara thus; 
“You and we— all of us arc togcdicr besieged; the arrogant enemy not 
apprcliending any hostilities m dicirrcar from any one would contuuic 
to strive unswervingly. Whatever dicy nught attempt would have a 
chance of success. Therefore let me out just by nnself. By mviting 
the other Lavanyas or die Darads I skill soon raise the siege, ”~and 
he made as if he agreed, in a measure, with ills piotcgc. 2537-2539 
“I skill let you go during the night to-day or pcrcluiicc to-morrow,” 
saying dus With undimuiishcd courtesy^, he deceived him every 

moment. 2540 

As dicir opponents who ivcrc at a great distance had failed to cut olf 
their communications winch should inivc been done, they continued 
to pass their days with the food stores brought from the outlying 

villages. 254^ 

Apprcliending diat die opemtioiis might end m disaster, Dlianya 
and otliers now prayed to the kmg to make peace widi the enemy. 2542 
TJic king, cotisidcrmg die negotiation for peace as incompatible for a 
number of reasons, ordered diem to surround die rampirts of die 
stronghold. ^543 

And he scut the message: “The Damira, on being bribed by my 
kinsmen, will let diem go and they will sneak away to their own 
estates having won publicity.” ^^44 

“If even in a grini^strugglc we arc not firm m action and lack m 
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Smir/dire, wc skll bve to repent tk non-performance of tke task 
w]ien denounced by tk subjects ” 2545 

“'If kmg Harsa bad not relaxed k efforts for seven days, then lie 
might kve secured tk stream of milk,’ even a stranger on bearing 
this feels a twinge.” 2546 

“Everybody gets what is in store for him m the diree worlds as a 
result of his own actions whether good or bad, yet the people will 
throw m one’s face the waste of one’s opportunities. 2547 

"The winged ant despite its feet and wings can move neither 011 
eartlr nor m die sky but only m a hole; of what avail are resources if 
the scope of action is subject to determinism.” 2548 

“For die course of the sun widi his thousand feet Aruna, despite 
his bcuig without thighs, has come to be tk proximate cause; 
if k had both Ins feet what more, to surpass this, could k possibly 
liave achieved” 2549 

“lliercfore give up being spectators and surroimd the entire fort 
even if m this enterprise were to pass, in our case as well as tkics, 
alifetime.” 2550 

“Tk indefatigable wind engenders a feeling of affection even as the 
flame, by tk continuity of its action water breaks up even the noble 
inountams, when affairs of state kve emerged as livmg problems, 
perseverance, unostentatious and energetic, leads to results in this 
world of inconceivable value at every turn ” - 2551 

Hearing the grim order of the king, Dhanya and others thereupon 
unmcdiatcly left the river bank and clmibed up die very path leading 
to the fortress. 2552 

While the garrison wonderii^ m wliat manner they would lay 
siege and how they would hold their own were pouring down arrows 
and watching with keen interest, Dhanya, m the meantime, trans- 
formed that region with huts to resemble a town and &om below, 
with incessant assaults, harried tkin though they were jiigli 
“P- 2553-2554 

Thereafter with me incessant figlitmg, at every moment the casual- 
ties among the troops became altogether innumerable m both die 


armies. 


2546 Strain of milk is an idio- could desire 
malic expression meaning all that one 
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On tlic day following having had tlic sight of the goddess ^arada, 
the son of Garga arrived and made an addition to the population of 
Indra’s city by the number of soldiers who were slam. 2556 

Alaihkara, officer in cliargc of die king’s outer court, who Was a 
dauntless man, in many an assault of a super-human type kiUed tlie 
antagonists. 2557 

How could those who dwell on die pLaiiis vie with the momitaiiiccrs > 
Ncvcrdieless, die endless military nwcluiics have to be reckoned with 
wliich cause mcoiiccivablc havoc 2558 

The garrison numbered few, die bcsicgcis were in superior numbers 
Hence the former aldiough diey killed many were themselves reduced 
by small losses. 2559 

After bemg stormed twice or tiiricc, the fortress with die closed 
wickets of the portals appeared as if it had closed its eyes ditough 
terror. 2560 

Sccuig Dliaiiya and die rest pursuing a policy of wnimiig over the 
defenders, causing internal dissension, and probing for weak points, 
die garrison began to lose confidence. 2561 

To prevent sleep dicy shouted to one another during the night and 
kept awake; by day, however, while they slept they made the fort, 
widi Its stilhicss, appear deserted. 256a 

Durmg die night they were alarmed by the sound of the kettle- 
drums of die various regiments at die hour of the watch, like sparrows 
m die hollows of trees by thimdcr-claps. 2563 

With boats wliicli patrolled by day and night the r0y.1l troops cut 
off dicir supplies and dircw them into confusion m every w.iy. 2564 

Their movements being stopped, they were cut off from water yet 
dicy bore the widicrmg diirst for a while; they were, liowcver, 
reduced to despair when their foodstorc was cxiiaustcd. 2565 

The starving kinsmen of the lung, yearning for delicious fire 
worthy of royalty wliicli is die glory of good luck, had, at this tune, 
to sadsfy the desire for food widnvrctclicd stuff. 2566 

Tlicir ambition liad receded in the distance, and more and more m 
their starving condition, day after day, dicy began to envy die very 
servants who skircd in the king’s board. 2567 

“If we arc all herded together the requisite task cannot be done; 
because Bhoja had Spoken 6ut dms, Alamkaracakra had him separately 
lodged m die central^ turret, 
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AlaAkaracakra considered only liiin to be a fit claimant for tbe 
tkone realiriiig that one of tficm Lothana was old and the other 
Vigrakiaja was tk son of a concubine. 2569 

Bcbcvmg that but for him the antagonist would not worry so much 
on account of the other two, he had a klse rumour spread outside tliat 
Bhojahadgotout, 2570 

It came to the cars of Bhoja who was daily investigatmg 
every thing tliat the faithless wife of AJamkaracahra who, from 
love at sight for ksthacandra, had melted into loving tenderness, 
desiring her husband’s rum had been betraying the secret plans 
of the fort to those outside. 257 t“ 2 S 72 

Bhoja fearing a counter-charge of betrayal disclosed her doings to 
AiamHraakra, whose mmd was enveloped in the mist of love, and 
then begged to be allowed to depart 2573 

ALaihkaracaltra was forgiving and realizing that m the mamtenance 
ofafirm fiiendsbp lay happmess, he had schooled lumself to overlook; 
he did not bear her a grudge for the fault, like the Eodhisattva who 
feels no anger even towards a sinner. 2574 

The hatred of tlie swectlieart thor^K it might be great and even the 
ause of one’s death is forgotten by the one who loves her at heart, 
as tlic elephant on liis back is forgotten by the ^arabha, 2575 

Then Bhoja was allowed to depart When he kd well-nigh passed 
through the very camp of the slumbering enemy, he was hurriedly 
made to turn hack, either through a treacherous design or through 
Slight wbch kd upset his morale, by the son of Alarhkara who had 
escorted him and who brought him once more before ks kther mside 
the fortress 257*5-2577 

Alamkara kviiig rebuked his son said to Bhoja that he was to leave 
the next n^ht and kept him concealed by day telling all and sundry 
that he had left 2578 

Dhmya and others kving now been warned tkt in the absence of 
a decisive result one kd escaped and tkt two were about to escape 
on the morrow, all of them kept awake during the n^ht. 2579 


2571. Vem 2371-2574 show the 
mfiucnce of B^tomonK Compare 
III 484-525 

2575 Ssrabha^a mythid mhiwI, 
enemy of elephants, sad to be able to 
fight at a time a group of elephants anij 


to carry one off onpts back, A picture 
of this animal appears la patterns of old 
Hastnir carpets In Alberura's time this 
mythical animal was behevedto be the 
native of Konkan, See Vol I, p 103 
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Tluis when Bhqja, at night, wa': prcpaiiiig to set out he saw from 
tlic bastion of the fortress that all round tire camp wliicli was lit up 
witli flares all were wakeful; tlie blaze illununccl the forest iii siicli a 
way that even an ant cmergmg from the main path could not have 
escaped the observation of tlic expectant enemy. 35S0-25S1 

Tire bmldmgs m the flickering light of the flames appeared to be 
tremulous as if shaking theh heads to dissuade Bhoja from the reckless 
advcntuic, 2582 

He was dms not able to leave. At day-break following the 
night, tlic Danura had him lowered down the piccipicc fastened 
with a rope, 2583 

Accompamed by a Daniara cliicf named Ksemaraja he got dowi 
to a rock in tlic middle of the precipice which was about the size of a 
Vitardika 2584 

Having clambered on to tins rock winch was just sufficient for them 
to sit, the two of them passed five nights without sleep for fear of 
fallmg. 2585 

The tsvo of them managed to exist on barley cakes which tlicy had 
cained m tlicir hands and from tliat vciy place they dropped excreta 
like a couple of nestlings from a nest. 2586 

Their figures were undisccrncd for both of tlicin remained as if 
they were woven in a pattern and tlicy were amazed at the splendour 
of the enemy whicli the)- could sec from rjic top 2587 

And tlicy felt gtatcful to the warmth rf the fire of Jayasiriilia’s 
glor}', winch made them forget die intcibc cold. 2j88 

On the sixth day, when the nvo of diem had iiodung left for food, 
die cloud': started poiinng down snow which svas like caustic on .a 


wound. 2589 

And dius dicir lunds and feet suffering from die pcrislung cold 
instead of striving to do die proper dung by their teeth, which were 
making music like tiic lute, preferred somnolence. 2590 

Tlicy bodi thouglit, “To-^ay smitten with hunger and cold we shall 
surely fall into the enemy’s camp like a couple of nesdings caught 111 a 


2584, Vitardikii=A wooden dim KaWri lionics, nowadays a is called j 

witliout a back It is a special feature, ‘TaUit,’ 

Sthiclisumvcs from anaent times, of 
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“To whoin shall we lialloo;'Wlio tnows about the t'a'o of us that 
he might pull us up fiora here, as the lord of tlie herd puds out two 
bahy elephants floundering in a marsh*” 2592 

Thus dve two who had been m such a sorry plightj durmg the night, 
beseechcd the Damara who had them, drawn up unth a rope and 
caused them to he lodged in a sohtary cell, 2593 

They strove to withstand the cold by warming themselves at a straw 
fixe and forgot tlieir sufleruigs m the sleep which they found there 
after a long time 2594 

Worse W this was the pl^ht which was shared by Lothana and 
Vigraiuraja; they were eyesores, and firom the folk there fell not even 
gentle words for either of them. 2595 

The nvo of them had akes of unhusked oats and Kidrava and their 
bodies as well as their clothes, tlirough lack of ablution, lost their 
colour. 2596 

When the food supply of Alaihkaracakraran out altogether, Dhanya 
won over by gifts of food stores both Hola and Yaiaskara. 2597 
Thereupon the Damara, unnerved by starvation and in fear of 
betrayal by lus subordmates, agreed through emissaries to sell the 
kings enemies. 2,596 

The morale havmg oozed out owing to excessive sufferings winch 
proved difficult to go through, his mind coated with sin ceased to he 
nervous about unrighteousness and infamy. 2599 

He hoped to safeguard his own self by retaining some of the king’s 
enemies and to clear his honour by hanging on to any straw, 2600 
Upon the suggestion of tus varletnamcd Udayana, he kept the son of 

Salhana concealed m that fasbon, but hastened to deliver the other 
two. 

Belicvmg that, m die absence of Bhoja, die kmg would be sparmg 

ot punishment on the two of them and tliat he might himself escape 

unscathe, he reckoned that this action would be b the bterest of 
aO. 

The plight to wbch he had been reduced though the lack of 
ioodstuffnor this plan were known to Dhanya and the other minis- 
ter^when they were about to conclude an armistice, 2601 
Through some excuse or other they were longing to go away &om 


JS99 fipopaliptaxicoJtcil fritli siij, 
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tjicic— “wliat moic can lie do wJicii lie has promised to deliver the 
two kmsincii!” 2604 

Dhanya appointed Ins brother’s son, Kalyaiia, to supervise the 
carr}mig out of tile terms for the delivery of those who were to he 
surrendered, tlic witlidrawal of the army, and the rest. 2605 
When composing a literary work, placating an adversary who is 
camouflaging lus resentment, when a mighty serpent is bemg captured 
or while occupied in intricate diplomatic negotiations, he will hold 
the floor of all success who sustaining tlic requisite devotion to 
the task speeds up with great firmness and energy up to its very 
culmmation. 2606 

The hardships arising from tlicir prolonged absence firom home had 
stripped the king’s officials of tlicir elegance and at tins tmic dicy had 
been reduced to a state of slackness in action. 2607 

Tliat mmistcr is difficult to find who can boldly tackle an affair, 
bristling Avitli difficulties during its denouement, as if it were die 
frame work of a novel. 2608 

After Icammg tliat tlic armistice had been concluded, die soldiers 
marched out the next moment with their faces set homewards un- 
mindful of the generous treatment of the sovereign. 2609 

Having secured the rations sold by them, die Lawinya began to 
prolong the affair wlulc Dlianya and others owmg to the paucity of 
troops found themselves ni a quandar)'. 2610 

They had dicir eyes pinned on the padi leading to the fortress m 
expectation 'of die arrival of the w.antcd men; by not delivering those 
two on tliat ay he tormented those besiegers. 2611 

With difficulty Was that niglu 'df the wailing cry of die Cakravaka 
passed by them and dicy could see no other course but to relinquish 
their lives. 2612 

‘‘The affair which had materialised through sedulous care lias been 
ruined by die feebleness of our ^its; the other ministers pretendmg to 
join in the regret for what has ll'ccn lost will make fun of our various 
expedients and wlulc sympatlii.4ig will surely upset the sovereign who 
will be far from polite m lus speph when he receives us, To-day those 
who arc impatient with the j^lngcd situation of the campaipi will 
not look at the dcvot\k)u'to Huty and will cast shame upon us. Wliile 
odiers said, "That frcedhootci has staged diis jugglery m consiiltadon 
With the other cncmics'of the kmg and his plan having succeeded is 
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, aow Sitting up there kghing at us.” While they spun out 
many a thought, with minor details and without, in tks kliion, 
that night wliich had given infinite subtle worries ended in a 
new dawn. 2613-2617 

Then, early ni the day, die minister for justice, Akihkara, keen on a 
hold venture, ascended to the fort and hy diplomatic threats brought 
the paniara under control 2618 

Having put up with the delay of one day Alanikaracakra, 
whose patience was exhausted, plainly told Lothana on that day 
to quit. 2619 

Thereupon, some proud men made suggestions to that man wliat 
he should do which could wash away disgrace and put an end to the 
loss of fiime. 2620 

“This is an age which has obscured the vision of the mass of the 
common people yet is capable of proclaiming the cverlastmg gloiy of 
the noble Ksatriyas. Sombre like the cloud, the sword blade, it’s a 
wonder! even wlnle in the company of tlie heavenly ladies, is m a 
hnny to indicate its clear predilection for the solar region.” 2621 
"Kings gam, foresooib, one lealm only m the event of a victory, 
but by giving up tkk bodies in the field of battle they attain the solar 
orb as well as, at their sweet will, the orbs of the breasts of ageless nym- 
phs moist with the transports of love.” 2622 

“For lierem no suffering arises from beds winch are constantly 
surrounded and whose surface is hot, nor do the joints develop pam 
which is enough to cut the very soul to the quick, nor is one heart- 
stricken with the distrcssbg sound of the waibng kinsfolk—tks, of 
a truth, is the bppy death and wondrous kr the region winch may 
be attained.” 2623 

By routes where massed sword-blades formed the canopy, your 
father went to heaven, your brothers roaming in die bristling jungle 
of sword-blades earned salvation. Resorting to tliis path, trodden 
by your family, enter straightaway, through cliivalrous conduct, 
the solar region on high and here below the hearts of the 
valiant” 2624 

Providence brought you sovereignty more tlian once which was 
lost dirough imbecility, over and above tins, at an age when self- 
rcstramt was meet you liave bekved like a youngster; for that you 
now have the opportumty of a penance offeicd by the Creator; do 
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not let tins also slip, like tlic crown, tlirough your being mum in tlic 
disdiargc of your duty,’ ’ 2625 

“Tlic rcabn, though it liad been secured, was lost 111 feeding on 
die victuals off the platter of pcisons of unequal rank; time was wasted, 
the term of lus rule became tire cause of die univcisal destruction of 
die people, these conditions obtamed in the ease of king Tliiksacara, 
wlulc lie wielded power, yet wordiy of liuiisclf was die remarkable 
display at die tunc of rcnouncuig Iiis body whereby he has been 
exalted above everyone.” 2626 

Tliougli stirred m diis fasluon, he being devoid of spirit did not 
catch die fervour; bcuig widiout substance die monkey’s fuel is not 
ignited by contact widi fire itself. 2627 

His self-assurance being dead he, on die otlicr hand, witli die rising 
tide of fear longed to cry widi the pouting uiidcrlip like a litdc boy 
whose sleep lias been interrupted. 2628 

When the piimara liad made Imu over, die king’s liege-men who 
were preparing to take liim away seeing lum hi diat plight addressed 
him, out of pity, to put him at lus ease. 2629 

“Do not despair. In His Mijcstj^s breast, lit up with die 
rismg moon of mercy, grows not wantonly die darbess of 
aimnosity.” 2630 

“He is die ocean of die ambrosia of gentleness, lie is die celestial 
mountain of calmness, he is die sandal tree to remove die fever of 
suffering of diose who approach him.” 2631 

"On scchig Ills figure wliich is blessed and bright, like die flowing 
river in die heavens during autumn, your mental ebullition will 


assuredly be allayed.” 2632 

“Widi courteous bcliaviour he will receive you widiout distmctioii 
comparable to yourfoibears who were luitamtcd; and lie will reheve 
you of slnmc die ground of wlucli is humiliation 2633 

“Even cncimcs who have injured Imn but arc sunk m misfortune, 
he recognizes as liis real benefactors since diey provide an opportunity 
for die test of liis forbearance.” ^^34 

Wlicii they iiid dius spoken, he was cheered and lie dicn emerged 
from his room widi lus busliy beard wavmg and his cloak hanging 
down, like an old ox from liis stall ■^'^35 


2627 Sec VI. 364. 
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Seeing bm arrive, seated in a palanquin, kreft of trinkets, ^\ltil 
faded and worn out clotkes and weapons, Dlianya felt subdued by 
asenseofsbanic 2636 

Witk hs eyes wjudi were moveless for a long time and bs figure 
with the shoulders covered by bs coarse tbek hair, Lothana looked 
like an owl that had strayed fi-om bs dwelbig m a hollow, 2637 
The mountain was lit up when upon withdrawal they set fine to 
the camp; it appeared to have transformed itself into a touebtone 
for the gold of royal prestige. ^638 

After the camp had been raised, the sky wbch sent down heavy 
snows removed the doubt of the subjects regarding the divinity 
of the 1%. 2639 

Eld the snow fallen earlier, the soldiers would have sunk m it 


and perished m no tune, hke msects wbch have found their Way m 
insect powder, 2640 

Thus in tile year nineteen on die tenth of the bright half of 
Plialguna, Lotliana who was round sixty years, was once more 
taken prisoner. 2641 

To welcome the troops returmng from a prolonged ampa^, 

tile unassuming king went up a lofty terrace. 2642 

As was seemly having gratified the army with gifts, honours, 
inspection and a harangue, he dismissed it and gave interviews to 
Dhanya and others who had presented themselves before him. 2643 
Then the king got a glimpse of Lothana as he was being announced 
by the ushers, He could hardly he seen in the courtyard where he 
was surrounded by a big tbong. The soldiers of Dknya and the 
r«t liad, however, gripped him with their hands under bs armpits, 
bs face was concealed by the edge of the garment wbch was drawj 
up to benose; the coarse wbte hair of the beard disclosed thepainfiilly 
tbii checks and spread to the lobes of the ears wbch were devoid 
of ornaments. Every now and then he looked from the comers of 
s cya, with pupils pitifully juoist. at the dirong of citizens who 

from a W rftled 

m MJoia Jeptmoa, Itrot. feigoc and ^ 4, 
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or a dense darkness would prevail or die winds would wear out die 
royal palace wliicli is well-nigh readied! I, who have done luiii all 
maiuicr of wrongs, how sliall I stand before die king’" Musing in 
this way he stumbled in his progress at every step. 2644-3651 
The king s order was cominmiicated by die sign of die brow and 
he ascended to dichall of audience wliidi, widi die eyes of die specta- 
tors, appeared as if it were replete with undulating lotuses, 3652 
Wiicii by a glance he was given leave to stand 111 die uiuncdiatc 
proximity, he tlircw luinscif on Ids knees on die floor and toudied 
avidi Jus lie, ad die lotus-hkc feet of the sovereign. 2653 

Widi Ids tivo lotiis-Iikc liatids, die nionaidi supported Ins fore- 
licad which was bent down and raised die head of diat prince, who 
was subdued by nervousness. 2654 

The touch of diosc hands, studded with jewels and herbs cooling 
like the moon, removed his mental agony as well as die adics from 
his body. 2f)55 

And he was instantly toudied in Ins heart by die emmcncc and 
the reassuring courtesy of the big, avho was of a merciful nature, 
tlirough die imiiifcstation of die merits of a foimcr life. 2656 
‘"Have no fear" would he arrogant words, "happiness will still 
be yours" siidi a phrase would rac.iu a disappointment being a com- 
moilplacc, "towards you tlicrc is not diat resentment now" if tliis 
Were said it would be tantaiiioimt to reopening former acts of enmity, 
"you arc our kiiisniaii" would be an irony at die present moment, 
to refer to Ills liarddiips would be to t.ilk of die power of our own 
military dominatioii.’ Musing iii diis wise, the big merely looked 
at jiiln .and rebined from spccdi. 2657-2659 

As a prayer for safety Vigraiur.ija bowed the licad to liis feet; 
die king on liis part toudied liis liair "widi lus foot ' 2660 

“How do I deserve an jioiiour.iblc reception"? while he diiis pro- 
tested die big, avidi iiiiportuiuty, induced his uncle to accept Tambula 
wliidi he offered with liis own liand. 2661 

2648 There n a hcuii.i of four ellcrs arc to be believed, the Great 

syllables in the text, Mogul got rid of those who 

2G61. Fot the king to oiTcr Taiiibuia were politically obnoxious to^ hun, by 
was a mark of the highest royal favour. giving them poisoned Knibiila which 

It was the duty of the recipient to they lud to cat on the spot' 

liumbly accept it If the French trav- 
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To tlic warden of die frontier, who was bowing, he said smiling, 
“Yon have had a strenuons time and k touched Dknya and Sastk 
who stood before km with ks left arm, 2662 

When Lotkna saw tkt he was endued with kngly virtues such 
as tact, generosity, composure, and courtesy, he considered himself 
a contemptible person. 2663 

Then conveying an assurance through the mouth of Dknya, the 
king courteously folded both ks hands and sent Ins uncle, who was 
bowing, sknicfast, to a splendid dweEing-house. 2664 

As during an offensive so m diplomacy the king, who kept ks 
eye on tiiem, kd the same colour of countenance— unperturbed— 
when the ftmt was secured. 2665 


Tlic ocean does not get hot with tk secthkg subimrme fire nor 
does it become cklly with the invadkg waters from tk snow moun- 
tain. Remarkably alike is tk demeanour of men of unrufEcd minds 
in moments of dejection as on occasions for exultation. 2666 
By continued kindness and unfeigned acts of civility such as are 
seemly among relatives tlic king, m due course, removed the humili- 
ation of those two who kd survived the loss of their manfukess. 2667 
From the very lips of the kmsmen tk realm kd been, pulled out, 
yet the bng on account of Bhoja continued at heart to worry, like 
a ckrmer about the tooth of tk viper of unrest. 2668 

Because, ks own people, who kd too soon abandoned their efforts 
fearing the r^ours of the campaign, kd made the ambitious king 
relax his vigilance although the foe was still at large. 2669 

The son of Salliana, on the other knd, since ks rescue from the 
precipice living in a solitary cell kd no news wktever of his uncle 
andV^akraja, 2670 

When, however, he saw from above Alaiiikara of the royal honse- 
hoia coming to see tk Damara, he began to think kcreasWly of 
the possibihty of treachery. 2^^ 

And k observed later the divisions of the army in Ime of formation 
the extent of wkcli was difficult to discover owing to the distance 
on the road which led to ^rinagara, 2672 

Thcreafrer he espied a kter, occupied by his uncle, whom owing 
to ke distance he could not recognise, between the two palanquins 
ot Dknya and Sastk. 

And he wondered, Wkt could be the reason of the march of the 
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troops from Jicrc and who could he tlic tlurd person seated m the 
litter between Dlniiya and Sastha!” 2674 

Being questioned by him, some menial full of joy then told luin 
tliat peace had been concluded and tliat Lotliana and Vigraliaraja 
had departed for ^rinngara. 2675 

The diought of trcaclicry ceased with tlic rising sense of doubt and 
casting out fear, he for a space remained m a state of anxiety from 
affection for his kmsmen. 2676 

On tlic witlidrawal of tlic army tlic desolate river, where die birds 
widi loud cries had forcgadicrcd, he imagined, was crymg for those 
two who liad been taken away. 2677 

“The Lavanya himself may detain me and Dlianya and otliers on 
learning of my presence licrc may come again, in due course, to take 
me away”— thus he dien speculated. 2678 

At intervals, when he heard die roar of the cataiacts, he felt alarmed 
tint it was die dm of the royal troops who had come back to carry 
jiimaway. 2679 

At diis time die world grew dark witli the gadicring clouds friistiat- 
ing the light of midday, the glory of wliich appeared as if it were 
chafliig under imdiiight. 2680 

From diat time onwards until die month of Vaisaklia, die clouds 
appeared to be liaiigiiig on to the cardi for the ceremonial perform- 
ance of a sacrifice with masses of snow as the offerings 2681 

Then the fi:cc-bootcr Daimra sat before Bhoja and spoke thus 
in self-condemnation, “I wlio played a confidence trick have been 
disgraceful, impious, and devoid of shame.” 2682 

Rcniainliig unperturbed, liaving regard to the circumstances, the 
son of Salliana checking lus wradi and pretending to soodilurasiid, 
“Therq has been no misdemeanour on your part in diis matter. 2683 

And he added, “You have done diis to save your dependents, children, 
kinsfolk and odicrs who were m a critical situation. In this connection 
no one has die right to reproach you.” 2684 

“if your intention had been treacherous, you would not have shown 
any sympathy towards me. Hence what happened was a matter of 
compulsion due to exigent circumstances.” 2685 

“Like die descendants of king Harsa we ouglit not to be extirpated, 
but kept ill restraint by the big in pursuance of die tradition of 
royalty,” 
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“Discredit to your own self, injury to diose two, and the pursuit 
of a wrong course on tlie part of the king as well, have keen averted 
by your good sense in keeping me in reserve.” 2687 

To Iiiiii who liad thus spoken, the Damara, as if throwing off the 
load of mortification, said eulogizmgly, “You alone are my witness 
everywhere and at all tunes ” 2688 

Presently Ehoja said, "Let me out now” to which he replied “as 
soon as the snow drifts are over I shall do so.” 2689 

“Alathkara learning of your abstaining from food will attribute 
It to a grudge on your part in this connection” some one having sug- 
gested this to Bhoja, he partook of food. 2690 

As Bhoja touched food he thought to himself, "This has at last been 
procured by the sale of the two of diem”, and he felt tliat he had 
fed on the flesh of the bodies of those two kmsmen. 2691 

The robber, however, while saying~-“On the morrow for certain 
or percliancc to-day I shall send you away when the snowfall ceases” 
did not release inm for two months, 2692 

“On learning of my presence herewhenthekmg starts operations 
after the melting of the snow, the Damara would sell me to him,” 
considermg thus Bhoja began to press for departure. 2693 
Every single excuse wliich Bhoja put forward m favour of departure, 
the robber Immg found a snag cut it out in order to prevent 
him. 2694 

Rajavadana, whose mother was of a noble family, was begotten 
by a Balahara named Tejas; he had had a happy childliood and had 
worn a long Kambala. During the civil war which was the touch- 
stone of the chivalry of many a virile man, he had attained m Sussala’s 
army distinction for gallantry and an honourable position in the 
baiuiuct row. later on he was fostered by die king with whom Ins 
father was intimate and, in due course, came to hold the charge of 
Evenaka and other districts; when Naga of Khuyasrama had 
turned the king against him, Rajavadana desiring to fight 
Foteted Bbj. 

Mildness from bs havmg been a licge-man and, from the ^ct that 
he was not a Lavanya, Ms inabihty to offer resistance to the king, 
was what every one imagined. Thus the prince of the Blood royal 
was not delivered, by Alamkaracakra at this time, to him who Was 
79 
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plaiuiiiig a contest for the crown and who was making urgent re- 
quests, 2699-2700 

Treating as present before liis eyes the impatient Udaya, altliough 
he was at a distance he, who was mclincd to treason, was unable to 
give up Bhoja. 2701 

Then the king despatched Alariikara with moneys to arrange the 
transfer of Bhqja and he arrived at the watch-station being invested 
witli authority over that region. 2702 

“If you go witliout letting me depart I shall relinquish my life” 
thus, on the other hand, spoke Bhoja to the Damara when he saw 
him preparmg to go before Alaiiikara, 2703 

“Early to-morrow morning I shall see you”, was all that he mut- 
tered on tins occasion and Bhoja, without any mention whatever, 
at the time of tlic drum of the night watch, slipped out. 2704 
While Bhoja in poiuing ram was impatiently groping lus way to 
get on the road, Alaiiikara heard, when the night had ended, diat 
he had escaped. 2705 

Then failing to hinder him he, during die day, pursued Bhoja, 
who had a start, up to the sanctuary of the goddess Sarada with a 
few of Ins followers. 2706 

In the absence of the two kinsmen with whom he liad started for 
a conunon object, Bhoja, from bien-scance, was unable to face the 
ladies of Ws kinsfolk as if he were culpable; he thought to Imiisclf- 
“though advanced in age, Lo{han 3 had risked an adventurous throw 
five or SK times, while Bhoja though a young man is a nincompoop 
—such would be die sc.md<al about himself. Thus his plan of giving 
to Duraiida fell to pieces and having resolved to fight by gaming die 
support of the Darads, he betook lumsclf to the road by die bank of 
the IVLadliumati. 2707-2709 

In some places slabs of ice with sharp edges liiirt like the pointed 
fangs of Dcadi, anon die clouds shut out daylight caushig blinding 
darkness as if from die lassoo ofYania, at times die falling avdanches 
seethed like elephants arrayed for battle; m some places his body 
was luk as if with arrows, by the hissing spray of the cataracts, at 

2707. DaMnya -the French word Ksatnya ladies, Ins kinswomen, a&et 
bicn-sdancc is\hc nearest in meaning, j defeat, 

Bhoja was nniiblc tq fqce the brave 


1 
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tunes tk piercing wind burst upon lus swelimg skm, wlule at other, 
places the sunlight reflected from the daadmg snows afTcctcd his 
vision. The flat surface he felt was a steep mclme; where there was 
110 flat surface he felt as if the way was clear; often he fancied when 
he was scaling heights that he was going down a steep decline. Havnig 
thus passed six or seven days on the way, made tryuig by tlie season 
of snow, Bhoja reached a hamlet on die frontier of the Darad princi- 
pality. 2710-^714 

Tlie commandant of the fort of Dugdhaghata, having privately 
furnished hmi from his own stores, put an end to his huimiiating 
state of impecuiiiosity and having bowed accorded to liim a respectful 
welcome. 2715 

His messenger liaving reported Bhoja s arrival Vid^siha who 
was at a distance, sent a parasol, musical instruments and other insignia 
such as were meet for a king. 3716 

Through die commandant of die fort, he conveyed a message of 
congratulation and placed his own treasure at the disposal of the 
prnice of the blood royal. 3717 

Thus Bhoja went to the royal residence and while he was playing 
the role of king, dicrc ame to pay homage the son of Rajavadana, 
who invited him to support die latter’s cause. 3718 

His father who, to all intents and purposes, had now been alienated 
from the king had sent luin to Bhoja, who considered that of the 
powerful meshes of enemy diplomacy he was like a decoy. 2719 
With a message which was correct as a combination of apprecia- 
tion of die issue and lack of trust, Bhoja sent him away upithpr 
accepting nor rejecting at the same time. 2.720 

"As to whether I belong to the king’s intimate circle or am whoEy 
estranged &om him, you wdl come to know me by and by.” 3731 
M order to demonstrate to Bhoja his grim determination, Mz- 
vadana took to fighting against Naga and bis people upon the pretext 
of a family feud, although the king had already pronounced that 
they Were not culpable. 

hacking in resources, this icsolutt and relentless man by slow 

1710 Hiose who love mountaineci- will aoDredate thtc n.rt 

»g and the joyom effom of chmbmg desmptS of the halbps of Bh?' 
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degrees came to hold Ills OM, later lie equalised and, in due coiiisc, 
acquired supciiority over tlicni by Ins encounters. 2723 

He gained sudi prestige that the kindred of Naga bom witluii Ills 
territory, felt no shame 111 acceptmg service under tins remarkable 
man, 2724 

Foi, ornate witli open-handedness, forbearance, patience, absence 
of covetousness, and die like virtues he \m sought after, though he 
was just rishig, as if he had always been accustomed to exercise 
power. 2725 

Tile perseverance of Prthviliara and die others who had vassals 
was not a inaivcl; tlic extensive show winch dns man, on die other 
hand, who lacked support made was worthy of admiration. 2726 
He then roped in large bands of diicvcs, woodsmen and hcrdsmcii 
and raided villages while waiimg for Bhoja and Ids people. 2727 
Thereupon die other Daimras, too, whether on account of the 
conflicting opinion of the mutually envious ministers or from love 
of rapine, abandoned good behaviour. 272S 

Their plan of an upheaval wlddi had been lumcd by the capture 
of Luthana now raimfied a luindrcdfold. 2729 

Trillaka and Jayaraja, who had been brought up hy the king, 
yielding to the heat of passion, failed to drag themselves away fioin 
die conspiratorial league. 

As is die precipice for die owls, consumption for ailments, the 
mfcrnal region of die demons, die ocean for die monsters of die 
deep, so was Trillaka, scctlmig with macliinations, the resort of all 
die Damara diicvcs who luving inveigled die siipcrmtcndcnt of 
Devasarasa raised a revolt. 273i'3732 

Then die Bralniians longing for Ins ovcrdirow and anxious to 
safeguard the country started a hungct-strikc, directed against die 
, king, St Vijsyemrs. 

/ Tlwusyas not die time to,c.xaspcratc the Camaras was die king s 
view whidi when represented to diem they did not accept whereupon 
he, from decorum, concurred in the desire of their assembly. 2734 
Wbcii^tlic king got ready to marcli Jayaraja, who was die senior 
aVoiig die Insurgents, died liaving developed a fatal abscess. ^ 2735 
Lucky ill one direction the king dicrcupon proceeded, in order 
to placate die Bralimans, to Eadavarajya where his domination luo 
increasingly isolated die free-booters. ^73 
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Tke Biahmaiis, instigated to perversity By the muiisters and intoxi- 
cated with their own knavery, then objected to the minister Alariikara, 
who was dismissed by the bng &om bs nuiieu, 2737 

He had ever striven for the rehabilitation of the Diimras in distress 
and to the other ministers who were filled with envy, he appeared 
to be a purveyor of their wicked conduct. 273 8 

“I sliail root out Trillab after having broken up die rebelhon of 
the Pretenders”— with dus promise, die king prevailed upon the 
Brahmans to give up die last. 2739 

The afiri^lited Trillab then caused trouble dirough ah sorts of 
hostile acts, like some hidden disease through odicr affections. 2740 
Yasoraja, the younger brother of Jayaraja, had been assigned die 
latter’s fief by the king; upon Trillab’s advice Bijab attacked him 
who was his brother’s son. 2741 

To save Yasoraja who was beset by insolent enemies, Sanjapala 
proceeded to Devasatasa, but owing to the smallness of his force 
his success became doubtful. 2742 

Rilhana bviiig learnt tins news thereupon came up to die seedihig 
field of battle and was the first guest towards whom the goddess of 
victory cast her coquettish glances. ^ 2743 

Theii,wble Mandata-likehc churned the ocean of enemies, Sahja- 
pala was enabled to pick up the minor enemies as die cloud the particles 
of water. ^ 2^^ 

Even after Rajaka laad been defeated, Yasoraja widiout his bene- 
ktor was not able to sqiiat on his own estate like a cliildina 
desolate place. 2745 

Waiting for the contest for the crown to come to a head, Trillab 
temporised with the king by fcigmng submission on various 
occasions. ; 

^ Thereafter at the opportune moment, the men who were thorns 
m the side of the country and who bd been secretly collected, he 
sent forth in all directions like a porcupine dirowmg the arrow-hke 
quills irom its own sides. 

At this time Prdivfcra’s son, Catusb, tie younger brothef of 
KostUa who, with k broliw, kJ km conk, a by tic W 
wpaioDiptm. Tr&kbcragkttt-m-kwgavefoctyl,,^ 

2748-2749 
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Oil ]icanng liis call, tlic freebooters m ludmg came to die sinlicc 
1 ike die fiili 111 a pool at die call of die osprey. 2750 

At tills time Sastliacaiidra, son of Garga, bad held up die arrogant 
Rajavadaiia, as die cliffs on die coast obstruct die sea when attempting 
to cause an iiuindation. 2751 

Tile two of diem, wliose forces coiitiiiiicd to augment and to 
diimiiisli, were like die ridges of die snow-cliffs ui sunmicr showing 
mud as well as snow. 2752 

Jayacaiidra and Sricandra, die tivo younger brodicrs of Sastlia- 
candra, who drew their allowances fiom the royal hoiisdiold kd 
become deeply offended. Apprcliciidmg dial liariii might befall 
diem from their elder brother who was honoured and loved by the 
kmg, owmg to his services of the lughcst importance, they knew dicy 
could get no rest. They deserted from die amiy and went over to 
Rajavadaiia and, although dicy were brothcrs-m-Liw of die king, 
jonicd die opposition. 

With die help of countless Kliasa wrctclics, who had come mardiiiig 
over die mountains, Rajavadaiia, coveting die treasure bestowed by 
fonner kings, dicn liad die shrine of BhutesVara looted. 2756 
Helpless in the grip of the plunderers, die weak massacred by tlic 
strong, the entire rcakn as if it had been without a king was reduced 
to a sorry plight. 2757 

Thereupon die king, ordering die cojiunaiidcr-m-cliicf Udaya and 
Rilliaiia to attack Catuska, rueful!)’ re-entered ^rinagara. 275S 

By die troops of dicsc two, the son of Prdivilm was held 111 clicck, 
like an incurable disease by means of medieme, but could not be 
destroyed, 2759 

For conmving at temporising or die wicked designs on die part 
of his own adlicrcnts, the reputation of even Rilliami had grown dim 
at this moment. 

Viddasilia, on die odicr liaiid, on Icarnuig die tidings about Blioja, 
liad dcspaiciicd emissaries to invite a large number of the diicfs way 
up ill the North. 2761 

From die regions wliich form the hem of the Hunalayas including 
diosc wliicli have known the secret amours of die womcii-folk of 
Kubera; also, ffoni diosc whose avc-ccUs arc resonant with die songs 
of die city of die Gaiidliarvas, those, too, wluch reheve from heat 
the sea of sand by ciiculating coolness at one end and even from 
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tkose winch with the breezes &om the mountain peaks gratify the 
Uttara-lurus, came galloping the Mleccha chiefy obscuring the 
directions with their cavalry, mto tlie camp of the ruler of the 
Darads Z76>2764 

While die ruler of the Darads was organising a con^iracy of the 
chiefs, his feudatories from all directions presented themselves before 
Bhoji. 2765 

He tool a delight in watching diose who spoke an unknown tongue 


27^3 Viddjsiha's allies we perhaps 
from the regions of Astor, Skaido and 
Gilgit who, at this time were no donht 
still pagan The word Mleccha applied 
to them suggests that they were a 
backward people outside the pale of 
KasmlnanlizaOoii and culture Uttara- 
kum, according to Alberuni referred 
to the regions of the north including 
Ciuttal Badakslian and Kafinstan m 
Eastern Afghanistan Kafinstan still 
largely remains a land of mastery The 
tract of country enclosed bctvrccu 
Clutral and Afghan temtory is the 
land of Tagau mountainects Who 
maintained their independence until 
1895 when by the terms of an agree- 
ment entered into between the Bntish 
Government and AbdurRalimaii Amir 
of Kabul, the whole of the Kafir tetn- 
tory passed imder the sway of Kabul 
In his Afcraoiri, Babar mentons the 
Kafirs and their taste for drtnkmg every 
man having a leatlicrn wine bottle 
slung round his neck The Aiij-i- 
Akkp too, makes otasional mention 
of the Kafirs and contains a passage 
which has given nsc to the theory that 
the Kafirs are the descendants of the 
Greeks According to Sir H Yule, 
however, this passage refers to the claim 
to descent &om Alexander the Great of 
the rulers of Swat (Sk Suvastu) Even 
at the present day, many of the petty 
princes of the Hmdn Kush States lie 
pndc m declanng themselves to be 
the descendants of Aleiander the Great 
from a princess miraculoiisly sent down 
from heaven to wed him Benedict 
Gots tratcUing from Peshaw to 
Kebul in 1603 heard of a country where 


no Mahomadans might enter on pam 
of death Hindu travellers were, how- 
ever, nllovrcd to visit the country hut 
not the temples Benedict Goes tasted 
the Kafir wme and from all that he 
heard su^ected that ^e Kafirs might 
be Christens 

The Kafir language is of Prakrta 
ongin Every village has a temple dedi- 
cated to Gish where the goat is sacrificed 
whichthckrcditary pnest offers together 
with flour, wme and butter The offer- 
ings arc sanctified with the sprinkling 
of water by the officiatmg pntst pto- 
noimcmg ‘Such such' the Pure) 
Music, dancing and songs of praise 
were acceptable to the gods and every 
Groom, (Sk. Gtama) village, has its 
dancing platfotm and dancing house 
furnished with a simple altar The 
Kafirs worship family and tnbal gods, 
Gish the war-god is by far the most 
popular It was ks worship wkch 
kept the Kafir so long independent 
k hfe as a hero and death aj 3 
god, he symbofized hatred to the 
rchgion of Muhammai 

Durmg the Bntish occupation of 
Kabul m 183P-40 M S Ilpknstone 
tdis 111 a deputatioti of Kafirs journeyed 
to Kabul to invite 3 mat to their coun- 
try firom the Europeans whom they 
asuined to be their kindred In iSor 
^ter the Bntish took Cktral from 
Kasmir and gave Kafinstan to the 
Amir Abdur Rahman, the latter m- 
vaded Kafinstan All opposition was 
ruthlessly pm down and the boys of the 
country were deported wholesale to 
Kabul where they were converted to 
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descending from die moruitain ranges and who like monkeys grew 
familiar widi kind treatment. 2^65 

Jayacandra and other Kasimris and Kiras sent by Rajavadana also 
came to the side of die piincc. 2y6y 

Those who were m Ins entourage as well as those who were at a 
distance— chief among whom was BalaJiara— Bhoja maintained with 
gold, having an enormous treasure imdcr Ins control. 2768 
Then as the insurrection had been well launched, Rajavadana who 
had instigated the conspiracy met Bhoja without diffidence. 2769 
Wlulc they settled die details of die task wluch had not been done, 
dicy came to be on good terms and very soon their lack of trust 
withered away. 2770 

While Bhoja in the absence of die Darads was unwillmg to com- 
mence the offensive, Rajavadana m his ovenveenmg pride desired 
no assistance odier dian that of a limited number of horse. 2771 
When Blioja expressed himself thus: "If oiir enemies should with- 
stand the very first onslaught of this army there might arise an equili- 
brium or, what is more serious, even a defeat wluch might break 
down our league. Therefore it is desirable, 111 my opinion, that the 
issue of victory or defeat be confined to a single battle in an offensive 
with all arms lasting for one day," he in liis conceit, however, ridi- 
culed tills and led the Darad force without waiting for the array which 
WMS to come. 277^^774 

At die end of the gorge as he was in the rear of those who had 
marched alicad, die prince now heard that the ruler of die Darads 
had arrived. 2775 

To meet him he returned to die fort, while Balaliara occupied 
Miitrgrama widi his force. 

Tlic son of Garga then saw the liorizon full of horses like roaming 
antelopes; possessing innate resolute wits he did not lose 

fortitude. ^777 

All the Damaras of NilaSva who were widi him as well as his own 
soldiers, making common cause with tlic adversary, deserted from 
liis army bent on treason. 

In that perilous situation even when entreated by his advisers to 


2767 Kir.is=A tribe iiilwbiting the territory bettveen Chamba and Kangra, 
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retreat, lie replied, “I am not able to see die sovcteigii with a drooping 
cotmtenancc.” 2779 

"No one lias been born in die Eaimly of Suryavarmacaiidra but 
iias been of service to die descendants of die House of Malla ” 2780 

Viddasiiia, on Ins part, having together with the other ruling chiefs 
received Bhoja witli honour, bade Jmn farewell to march to victory 
accompanied by die dlite of Ins own nobles. 2781 

And he then marclicd, mustering an army swarming with a host 
of Mlccchas and separated by just one imrcli, remained in Bhoja’s 
rear. 2782 

The force wliich followed him liavmg created a universal sensation, 
die son of Salhana m Ins wild enthusiasm, believed tliat the entire 
earth lay m Ins hand. 27S3 

Remfoiced by cavalry and die Mlcccha chiefs, the army then 
secured a firm foothold 111 a place known as Samudradliara after it 
had been terrorised. 2784 

Rajavadana, radiant with such a first class invincible force, believed 
that Sasthacandra was as good as doomed between the grinders of 
Dcadi. 2785 

Then die land, inundated by a deluge caused by the monsoon 
cloud-burst, was so transformed that land and water became mdis- 
tingiiisliablc. 2786 

The earth was like a wassail-bowl filled with water instead of 
rum; the submerged trees, of which only the tops were visible, bore 
the semblance of floatmg blue lotuses. 2787 

Realizing die critical situation of Sastha, the kmg now despatclicd 
with the remaiiimg troops Udaya, the waidcii of die frontier, as 
well as Dhaiiya. 2788 

The river barred dicir passage and they followed a trail as Satyab 
and Bhimasena had done on the route taken by Arjuna. 2789 
In the sky with the pendant clouds and on the earth’s surface filled 
far and wide widi water, die lightnmg with its immtcrruptcd flashes, 
freedom thunder, appeared as if It were sewn, > 2790 

Retaining a glittering retinue which would sufEce for pomp the 
king, on this occasion, had all die forces in the field. ' 2791 
TriUaka from the begmnuig had' no faith m the uprightness lor 


2787 fana'pitra=wassail-bowl See 3105 supra, 
So 
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fortitude of Rajavadaua, He scut messages to the Darads, through 
emissaries, that another prince should not be thrown away on this 
occasion, While assisting die son of Prthvihara to gain ascendancy, 
lie plaimcd so that, through the might of either of the two, Catush 
or Rajavadana, Bhoja should hill into Ills own hands. 279>2793 
Now Trillaka had been watdiing die extraordinary strength of 
Balahara, which could paint a fresco widiout a wall; he also felt that 
die power of the king, whose whole army was divided in all directions 
m different critbl situations against the enemy, was immediately 
vulnerable; he laid bare his wicked diplomacy and, bcliavmglikca 
puffed up porcupine, released as a second quill, a wicked and violent 
man, whom he had personally harboured for a long time. 2794-2796 
Fuciiislicd with resources by Trillaka, Lothaka, son of Prthviliara, 
on a sudden, fell upon ^iirapura with many Damaras. In the gathering 
darkness and the blinding iicnvork of clouds, he was the wlurlwiiid 
of dust. He was aware of the great efforts of those who wluspcrcd 
evil in die cars to cause a cleavage m the two wings of liis own party, 
Widi unwearied vigilance he mused, to the fullest extent, m different 
precarious situations disasters for die kuig, who had carried out the 
cxtcnnination of his family. 

He had long been weaving his fabric of intrigues and Ids hostihy 
when it overflowed was noticed, as in the case of a lake upon the 
bursting of the dam m the rainy season, when filled to the 
brim. 2800 

Like the universe winch emerged at the will of Upendra from liis 
belly as he lay asleep, die force, wlucli he had collected, became visible 
at the advent of the clouds. 2801 

Piiicadcva, die commandant of the watch-station, with followers 
who would not have sufficed even to count such a large force as 
Lotliab possessed and among whom were included only few soldiers 
witli scarcely any food stores, made Lolhaka's soldiers die guests of 
the river and of Yuma’s domain. 2802-2803 

Owing to the reflection of the rows of funeral pyres ignited on the 
river bank, it sccnicd as if the final honours were being paid to those, 
who had found ’’cadi in the waters of tlic river. 2804 

In fills fiisliioil^, Lotliaka, oblivious of death, fought the battle which 
lasted the day and was with difficulty induced to withdraw by friends 
the next 'day. 
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In tkt town, wliicli had been evacuated, as he was ralljing the 
troops on all sides, lie reckoned tliat he could easily capture Srmagata 
m two or three days 2806 

His ardour for attacking Padniapura w'as made feeble by Triaka, 
from fear of Yasoraja and the commaiider-in-chicf who were m 
the rear. 2807 

His foOowers could not canyr out his plan, although the other 
Lavanayas were ready to obey, because of the refusal of this single 
Dhnara of Holadi. 2808 

Even m the civil war duruig Sussala’s reign, such a reign of terror 
had never been witnessed as there arose duruig that of his son on ail 
sides 2809 

Now Ignoring Catuska as if he were comparable to a disease of 
the foot, Riliiana was despatched by the king to expel Lothab, who 
was comparable to an abscess on the neck. 2810 

As he was marching to destroy him, he was pursued by the people 
of Sama^ like Arjuna hy the confederates when he was proccedmg 
to slay the prince of Pr^yotisa. 2811 

Tommg back, he fell upon the hostile demonstrators and scattered 
them hke pursuing bees by the elephant heading for the lotus 
pond 2813 

Tired after the fighting, he spent the night at Ramusa where the 
roar of the cataracts served for the welcommg ebaOenge of the hostile 
forces. 2813 

At day-break as he was about to enter Kalyanapura, Lothaka ap- 
peared m &ont of him, who having once more filled the horizon 
with his forces, had approached and blocked his way. 28 14 

As soon as Lothaka attacked, he made bis opponent’s infantry 
arriving m &ont of him flee at sight like goats before a gaping 
python. 2815 

Before bis whirlwind onslaught, the mfantry fell away hom Rilhana 
hke leaves in autumn from the tree 2816 

Under his very eyes those knaves, as they were meltmg aw^ay, felt 
no shame Before the transcendent desire for life whose sense of 
propriety docs not evaporate? 

When his own people besought him as they were rctreatmg Rilhana 
recollecting his devotion to the sovereign which he placed on an 
equality with that to the Creator, spoke with a smile. 2818 
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“On my &cc, ab 111 a pond wlucli is the icpository of the 
dark blue lotus and later on of the white ones, the dark line 
of moustache has become wkc with age in the service of the 
sovcicign’s feet." 2819 

“Wliilc lie is withering away, would the lumitcrriiptcd enjoyment 
of the sportive graces of Dame Fortune heightened by the pky of 
her bec-likc eyebrows not be a mockery?" 2820^2821 

“That is the way of cowards never of die brave that from fear of 
a little strain they turn their face away from bliss.” 2S22 

“Only 111 taking off one’s dodics is die nervous feeling engendered 
by cold; after die badi in the water of the sanctiiaryf, one gets a joyous 
exhilaration comparable to the unequalled bliss of Brahman. Tliose 
who arc about to give up their lives iti battle thus liavc a tense moment 
at the start, later on, however, comes measureless peace in experienc- 
ing a delight which may be called the lughest bliss.” 2823 
Having thus spoken he, single-handed, plunged into the enemy's 
force ciicoimtcring arrows wluch came hissing, causing die delusion 
as if they were the breath of a lion’s nostrils. 2824 

Witli the golden swoid-kilt glinting like the yellow orpiinciit, 
RilJiana was on the crest of die wave m die battle-field like an actor 
aniicd widi sword and shield on die stage. 2825 

As his sabre struck down die swords of die cncniics their souls, 
forsooth, rose up to clhig to it as if by .1 magic trick like ivisps of 
straw attracted by .mibcr. 2826 

In the battle, he was followed by those who deemed die enemy to be 
lower animals and their lives v,mis]icd like wisps of straw, 2827 

Rilliana, who had entered the moiidi of Death, emerged from it 
tlirough some unknown exits, just as water escapes through the gills 
of a whale when its mouth is dosed. 2828 

Havhig made repeated charges, he came away to icst after liis 
exertions and liis force having been considerably tlmuicd readied the 
pitch of excitement against die foe. 2829 

Suddenly from the rear there fell upon him, just at this juncture, 
Catuska with numerous troops, whom a wliilc ago he had belicvt’d to 
be some one .arriving with reinforcements for himself. 2830 


2825. nvirltiil,ii=(lic yellow orpimetif derived the word ='lril.c— 

It IS used even now in vdligcs as a the method of elTccling a political 01 

rubber to cfficc writing From it is otlicr grievance 
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Upon iccing tlic hostile atmy facing him both "ways, he felt no 
tribihation; on the contrary, like a peacock at tlie sight of a foublc- 
faced snake, lie danced the Taudava. 2831 

Then by alternately attaebng and retreating, lie woic out those 
two fronts in the fight just as the chunung mountain did with tlic 
ocean on both hanks. 2832 

Gallopuig on Ins charger he constantly kept on the move between 

tlic two just as a weaver 2833 

Bliasa, on liis behalf, boic the brunt of one army, as the lushes on the 
edge of an islet break on one side the impact of watci. 2834 

By him, die enemy array with its circle of weapons set aquiver by 
Ills mipctnoiis onslaught, was rendered mcap.iblc of heroics as if it 
were a woman with tremulous gold car-rings whom die ardour of his 
passion had rendered incapable, in the sport of love, of assuming the 
roleofman. 2835 

As he caused sweat to drip from the faces of liis enemies, who were 
pale with fright, as if it were water from the pots, he was, I trow, 
having the ceremonial water poured over the king for his coronation 
a second time. 2816 


2831. TSiidivaatltc dmcc of 8iva It 
represents the five activities (PiBca- 
Up) VIZ creation, preservation, m- 
carnition, destruction and deliverance 
The scene of the dances is the cosmos 
winch is represented by llie enveloping 
aureole of fire (Tiruvasi) 

3S33 Kuvnidisa weaver, it is a 
pity this verse has a iacima. 

2835 The reference IS to Vatsyayana’s 
hooh, the Kmnsiitn, on the AtsAma- 
toria It w,is well known lu Europe in 
the Middle Ages An Arabic book on 
the subject wutteii m Tiflis entitled 
Tk Pfffimed Cnrkii mentions Vjtsya- 
yaiia Hid gives quotations A Kavi was 
expected to be acquainted witii the arts 
and sciences, and this verse is intended 

byK to show Ins knowledge ofErottes 

Count Kcyscrliijg writes about Eroti- 
cism as follows' ’Tt IS not a kglict 
impulse, and the highest m,imfcst,ittons 
of winch It IS cipablc will not bcai 
comparbon m human v.ilucs with 


other qualities Ncvcrtlielcss, its mam- 
festatioiis arc not only beautiful as such, 
so that It would involve an impoverish- 
ment of tlic World if they disappeared; 
they arc m such inimntc, mlcichangca- 
ablc relattoii to other higher qualities, 
that thiir existence seems to be absolu- 
tely tied to them, artistic cultuie can 
only glow and flourish on the back- 
pound of erotic cnltute The pncitauical 
soul appears mean compared with the 
Catholic one, fanatics of motality arc 
always cripples, non-sensuous natures 
incapable of religious profundity, Jii 
some sense every tendency leads to good; 
titc perception of this significance m 
details IS the funtiaracntal problem of 
the art of hfe; to perceive it ni its 

general rciationslnp IS the ultimate aim 

of human wisdom ” {Tmel Dim tja 
Pliilefoplicr, Vol. I, p, :Si) This view 
IS m coufomuty with tk ideah of 
SaMrt.i Pocto, See V, 37311 ante 
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He and die soil of Prdiviliara rcimuicd, at nightfall, in a state of 
readiness, mutually on the look out, like a sorcerer and the Vctala 
for a loop-liolc, 2837 

On the following day, he forced the enemy to retire m the direction 
of die forest while he let the soldiers of die king who had arrived as 
rcinforccincnt, become spectators. 2838 

Recalling diat Trillaka and the others had abandoned the clean 
fight, Safijapala on the diird day came up tojoin Rilliaiia. 2839 
Oppressed by the big’s martial glory, Lothaka withered away 
bchvccii the uvo armies, like a tree worn out by the timber pest m the 
heart of the forest is dried up by the months of Asadha and 
Jycitiw. 2840 

As die fire of the unattended fuiiciwl pyre is reduced by showers of 
lain so by skiniiishcs Catuska, too, was gradually compelled by 
Udayaiia to moderate his hot blood. 2841 


The Darad army had descended tlic mountain passes, Haunting the 
gold trappings earned by dicir cavalry, spoiling for a fight. 2842 
The folks, apprehending that the districts invaded by die Tiiniska 
people liad fallen under their subjection, liad felt as if die whole land 
were overrun by die Mlccchas. 2843 

Wlulc Dhaiiya and the warden of the frontier were still at the distance 
of one march Sasthacaiidra, who liad no support, had to hear die briuit 
of their sabres hi the first instance. 2844 

With Its glittermg trappings of gold dnat army of die enemy was 
held tip by liim, as die forest conflagration, widi its llanimg sheets of 
fire, IS hampered by a inoiuitam ivith its cascades. 2845 

Havmg brushed aside Jayacaiidra and odicrs ivho had opposed a 
fonvard advance, dicy had plunged, arrogant widi their superior 
numbers into the field of battle. 284(1 

Against diousands of dicir avail}’, die son of Garga made an 
impetuous counter attack with lus twenty’ or tliirty cavaliers and 
routed diem. 2847 

Against those enemies, such was die supcrlimnan valour displayed 
by him diat, each one of diem seemed to be confronted by liini as if 
he had assumed die form of Visim. ‘ 2848 

In a moment they broke; with dicir faces lowered on die ponnnels 
of their saddles, die cowards plunged into the mountains like Kuiii- 
aras. 2849 
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During tk night Rajavadana, Jayacandra and others said to the 
Darads, “Tins reverse wasoccasionedtlirouglilack of knowledge of tlie 
terrain and stratagem; to-morrow, 'however, by taking us as guides, 
yon wdi snatch a victory,” to winch diey replied m the affirmative as 
a hoax wlnlc they were intent on a flight. 2850-2851 

The powerful Balahaia compelled Dhanya and the warden of the 
frontier to remain at a distance and attempted to prevail upon the 
Darads to hold on, by blocbig the routes m the rear, 2852 

Thereafter he made up his mind to lodge the prince with the Darads 
m an encampment at Tatamukka. 2853 

"While he was putting this mto execution and the Damaras were 
blinded by then mtoxicatiou, tire son of Salhana convinced 
tliat the entire realm was as good as conquered was filled with 
enthusiasm. * 2S54 

Even in the absence of a victory bcuig supported by innumerable 
feudatories of such rank, he at that tunc mmed thus; “I am going to 
be an august person” and was overflowing with joy. 2R55 

By the destruction of lotuses befriended by the sun the cicpknt's 
tusks become obnoxious to the latter; at the use of the moon who 
ontvits tk msk, ikrt matciral falls to pieces hj itself wkle tk 
sun-stones who share the solar lustre cease to radiate heat. Durmg a 
crucial stage luck and ill-luck tend to arise m a maimer wlilcli is 
inconceivable. ' 2856 

Bemg a Damara, Naga had been superseded even durmg the constant 
disturbances of Bhiksu and owmg to Ins family connections with 
Tikka and others, he was regarded by flic kmg as bemg at the head of 
the traitors. Not being a Lavaiiya and because of his amazing rise 
sucli as no other commoner had and later through liis services durmg 
critical times, Rajavadana had come to be, so to say, at the top of tlic 
big’s confidence. 

Naga watching the Insurrection canied on by others, which he 
lumseif should have been domg, sorrowed bkc a poet when liis theme 
ncarmg completion has been brought out by another. 2860 
In order to get under his own wmg the king’s enemy, he then 

addressed him mtk a solemn visage m this wise, “Give up Rajavadana 
and rely on me 

“Why are you waitmg for tlie arrival of Tejas. Balahara’s son m a 
litter, like a lover at the rendezvous keeping up for the woman’” 
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They, however, hughccl at Naga who had sent such a message, since 
It would have been like abandoMUg thcWislung-cow to hug a nanny 
goat. 2862-2863 

Everybody from motives of sclf-mtcrcst turns to friendship or 
enmity; odicin\'isc m the love or liatrcd of others no one is in the 
least interested. 2864 

It becomes worthwiule for the ncctar-raycd moon, whose lustre is 
menaced by tlic pair of ivory tusks, to damage tlicm; the tusker’s 
forehead is the favourite resort of die lioncy-suckcrs who have a mind 
to taste die ichor, the lotus, to whose abode the elephant is a constant 
peril, is not as a consequence enamoured of the moon and so, too, 
tire bees do not become hostile to die elephant though he swallows up 
them fiieiid, the lotus. ^ 2865 

Thereafter Niiga, to rob Balaliara of lus prestige, fomented a feud 
to endure for life against Imn until intent to benefit the king. 2866 
Accordingly, he dicn communicated tliroiigli his own men avitli 
the defeated Darads m tliis wise, “This Riijavadana, wlio has not bro- 
ken with dic-king. will possibly destroy you and Bhoja at the same 
time.” 2867 

Tlic turn leaders of die troops of the D.arad ruler, die army duels, 

the renowned Kscmavadaiia Malla and die commmdant 

of the fort, named Ojasa, who felt alarmed, spoke of tills plot 111 
confidence to Bhoja who, bowing die inwardness of it, laughed 
at them, 2868-2869 

Then as, through a crystal lens, the consuming sunlight falls on 
tinder so, it was amazing!, did the burning light of the king— through 
the army which had licld him up in front— fall on Viddasilia 2870 
For, having been attacked by tlic disease of consumption, for lus 
evil design of brmgidg disaster on tlic king, he had conic to resemble 
the waning moon of tlic dark niglits. ^^ 7 ^ 

Wlicn their mister, who w.is tlicir leader in war and the protector 
of tlicm rear, had fiihjn a prey to disease and were tlicmsclves m a 
positioii open to attae'e, they were reduced to a state of panic and the 
entire Aitad force ^abandoning Balaliara, while he was at his repast, 
took tb flight die yllowiiig day with dicir horses and galloped away 
towards the moiinWuis, 2872-2873 
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Realimg kow muck tkc sou of Salliaiia was konoured, tkey Iiavmg 
kumily aimomiced/'Wc sliall come backm tke morning” tooklum 
along. 2874 

As ke kad formerly savom an oath ky libation, he felt helpless and 
hd to follow them, but his object having filled, lie had tke sinking 
feclmg as if he were slipping down a precipice. 2875 

From time to time filled with excessive rusk of Wood from every 
vein It was as if it were buriimg, anon it resembled die stones of a 
stairway down wkick unclean water is nislimg; often level with tkc 
ground as if ke believed that the sky had fallen, was Bkoja’s counte- 
nance, as ke went along, m which the eyes could not he seen on account 
of his embarrassment. 2876-2877 


And ke came to tke conclusion: “Fie on us, duffers, who even after 
having repeatedly seen kis extraordinary might still think tlmt tkc 
king is subject to tke laws of tke mortals.” 2878 

“Poets of a superior genius beaming with truth have tkc head, but 
none else to describe suck fiery glory.” 2879 

“If It was not tke sparks fi:om tke blaxe of royal glory which had 
coveted tkc land, whence ame our kck of self-possession just when 
we had set foot upon its” 2880 

. Large mmben of the bodies of brave men could not have ex- 
perienced thirst, though they had drunk en masse tite water of tkc 
fine edges of weapons, but for the great heat of the flame of 
kisgloryl” 2881 

“Unless It was due to tkc blinding effect of Ins smokc-scrccn, how 
could one have been bewildered m perceiving, despite wide open eyes, 
tile distiuaion between tlie right and tke wrong course!” 2882 
Avoiding the Darads, who were encamped on tke opposite bank 
of the Madkumati, be then, secluded by tke curtain of tke waves, 
dwelt on arrival on tke edge of the river, 2883 

When, m course of time, his dejection was undermined, they took 
him to the interior of then own camp and endeavoured to restore his 
confidence, while growing keen m their desne for treachery. 2884 
For, with tke king, who was skowenng untold wealth, it was their 


2S75 Vaihvaiyjs-'sinbng feeling,’ 
jjS2 Khunswniljndliya's SmoVe scKtn. 
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plan to bargain widi diplomatic skill and draw allowances for keepmg 
liiin ill custody. 2885 

"Tliis is not the season for a campaign— close by is tlic advent of 
winter, in sprmg we shall fit out once more a splendid expedition, 
If, however, marking time is insupportable, we shall take yon imme- 
diately by tlic route througli the Bliutta country to die estate of die 
puissant Trillaka. Rajavadana is supporting the king.” Thus he was 
addressed by diosc mean men who intended cimnmgly to keep bni 
a prisoner in their own principality. 288(1-2888 

For, in duplicity even the people of Riijaputi arc beaten by the 
Darads, like long simmicr days by die days of separation from the 
beloved. 2889 

Now Balahara reproached Imn, dirough emissaries, for having 

retreated in that fasliion saying, "1 have been placed in a well wWc 
the rope has snapped.” 2890 

He remained in die field cntliusiastically-dcspitc tliis-confionting 
the son ofGarga and gave no thought in Ins ardour to die approach- 
ing royal army. ^891 

That with die sudden disappearance cfthcDarad ruler, Bkja and 
the rest, he did not go to pieces was indeed the high water mark of 
liis resolute courage, 2892 

Even after the defection ofliis supporters with dicir struttmg demons- 
tration tliat lie sliould have continued die campaign figliting liauglitily 
—who but a superman could have aclucvcd tins’ 2893 

To gain time he employed dilatory tactics witli Dlianya and the 
warden of the frontier who were anxious to come to terms in tlic 
hope that Bhoja might return. 2894 

Then Alamkiiracakra came up to t.ikc away Bhoja and approacliing 
the Darads made liis request on the ground of relationship. Lcammg 
fhaf their assemhiy, despite his insistence, ms reaJcitaiit and held 
fast to treachery, he resolved to persevere until deadi at the bridge- 
head on the Iiighway. 2895-2896 


2692, Paryiiptch aftkanam'^liigh 
water mark. 

2895-97, The life of HsAaii-Taitg 
contains a remarkable episode of a Imn- 
tTStrike. The king of Turfin, Ch’U 
Wtn-t' ai, bcc.imc Ins disciple, lo.adcd 
him with special honours and tried to 


dissuade him &om proceeding to India, 
Eventually finding the pilgrim deter- 
mined to proceed, the king forcibly 
detained him. Hsuan-Tsang threatened 
to starve himself to death “He sat 
upright and motioiilcts, and for three 
days not a drop of water p.isscd hishps. 
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Seeing liun together widi hs vassals who were mostly young men 
preparing to die, die force of the Datad ruler suffered fiiom contumacy 
and weakened through sympathy. 2S97 

The Ealaharl stream appeared to avert the strife with her arm and 
to reproach the Darad forces with the murmur of her ripping 
billows. 2898 

Jut to shame by liis 'womcn-folk ad by die Mlcccha chiefs, who 
were filled with jealousy, as well as by his troops who were scared 
hy sm, Viddasiha then gave up Blioja. 2899 

With die routed guardians of the bridge as Ins precursors, he crossed 
over to the further side while the rattle of Ins kctde*drums pierced 
the directions. 2900 

hi view of his oivn feeble condition and the weakness of his army, 
Viddasiha now sued for peace and invited an envoy of the kmg to 
whom he said: 2901 

“To VIC with your master, whose might is superhuman, unagm- 

mg inm to be like a border chieftam is to do the work of a fisher- 
man.*’ 2902 

“His statesmanship is inconceivable; Jayaraja and I will present 
ourselves before Yama, as heralds to announce lus might, 111 

heaven,” 290J 

“For me even a defeat at the hands of him who is of divme glory is 
victory; in a Tirdia the fall of the p%im, tlirough landslide from the 
bank, results in his elevation.” 2904 

Then he returned and liaving lingered for a short tmic in his own 
town, he entered Yaina's realm wherchis evil reputation was displayed 
as the garland of welcome. 2905 

Unaware of die approaching Bhoja, RajaVadana, on the other hand, 
made peace on that very day widi the warden of the frontier and 
Dhanya. 2906 

Having sent away tlie one who had comc on horsc-back and taking 


On the fourth day the breathing of the 
Master of the Law was getting weaker 
and weaker. Ashamed and terrified at 
the consequences of his seventy, the 
king prostrated lumsclf on the ground 
and offered him his respectful excuse " 
He swore before the statue of Buddha 
to let his guest depart; only then did 


Hsuan-Tsang consent to take nourish- 
ment- 

2S99 See App B 

290a The verse is literally translated. 
To atch fish is an idiom which survives 
m the Hindi, jhakh mama (Sk Jhasa 
=fi5b) 
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Will them Sastlia, tlic foremost among the stioiig-imndcd. the two 
tlicn presented tlicmsclves before the lung. 3907 

Either from sclf-assiitaiicc or folly having hid aside tjicir judgment, 
the two of tlicm did not take into consideration prmce Bhoja who was 
unswrlicd. 2908 

Though repeatedly invited by die sovereign who entertained a 
wap'aid longing for him, Rilhana, howevci.wlioliad not finally 
destroyed die enemy, would not return. 2909 

He would not stand in front of the master when thctaskwasiiot 
finished, just as a chef k aiisiiic is amtioiis to win appreciation but 
not to enjoy the food at .all. 2910 

Kept apart by him 111 die cainp.iign, the two sons of Prtliviliara, 
like the tody of the lord of Magadlia cut up by Bhiina, became 
mcapahic of action. 2911 

As if into Ids modicr’s lap Losdiaka reduced to stmits in the 
campaign fled to Ins own territory, just as the serpent cut to pieces 
by Arjuiia betook Imnsclf to the Ifliandava. 2912 

Catiiska, abbreviating himself and shedding Ids pride, retired to 
the impregnable residence of Triliaka, like .a tortoise wididrawiiigldi 
body under his shell 2913 

Rdliaiia, having finally accomplished the task by Ids valour alone, 
went to present lunisclf before the moiiarcli to get the lustre of die 
iiads of jus feet as Ids turban. ¥4 

Tlirough die glory' of die king, the insurrection had widicrcd away 
in dus w<ay, yet owing to grave errors on die part of the ministers, 
it once more displayed its shoots. .2913 

For Rajavadaiia, who should have been chastised, had instead been 
pacified with gifts and had fearlessly supported Bhoja who w.as ap- 
proaching once more. . 

Widi blackmail as his end, he dicii had Bhoja lodged at a place 
called Diniiagriim,i wlddi was the scat of die wrctclicd Kh.asas 2917 
And he said to Bhoja “if you had arrived yestertoy, the warden of 
the frontier with his limited following would not in the pursuit have 

escaped from the naiigc of my vision." 

Rajavadana quivering with recklessness was restored to steadiness 
by TriEaka liimsclf by diplomacy, like a gondola m the lapid current 

by extending a rope. _ 

Resolved to compel tire protector of the subjects to surrender 
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to tk growing unrest, that villain took up the leadctslup ni the 
dtsturhduccs once more. 2920 

Although his advisers, Alajhkara and the rest, endeavoured to keep 
him qmet, he would not give up intrigues, just as he who lias no self- 
icstramt cannot give up his apricc, 2921 

Just as a surgeon Icttuig alone the disease which is nnripe proceeds 
to mcise the mature hods, so ignoring him the king proceeded to root 
out the others 2922 

“please come to oursupportif weare shahcn"--havmg thus addres- 
sed Bhoja, Alaihkaracakra set forth bent on rebellion. 2923 
The Damara Bcehootcr Jayanandavada, son of Anandavada, as 
also other natives of Kcamatajya who were distinguished fighters, 
followed him 2924 

Tlie minister for justice, Alamkara, who confronted them with a 
small force was regarded by them as nodmig hut a dam of sand aganist 
the rapid current of a river. 2925 

He, however, carrying on the fight singly against many, afforded 
to the subjects the thrills of the passage of arras of Bakaraa and the 
test. 2926 

As the hlood began to flow, the battle-field soon came to resemble 
a tavern wkrciii he displayed dexterity in confounding Ins enemies 
as if they were demons stimulated by their carousals, 2927 

As a tornado would do with a heap of cotton— what else need be 
said— he drove helter-skelter the formidable force of the enemies m 
no tune 2928 

_ To become morsels for the vultures, kites and swarms of other birds 
Anandavada s son, slain by hmi with an arrow, was left on the hattlc- 

2929 

Between Bhoja who was yearning for an uprismg and the kmg who 
was anxious to catch km, there existed a state of things like the parable 
of the feancolmm the mud pursued by the fowler; for astlicfrancolm, 
tlirough weakness, becomes unable to fly so tile fowler while ruimmg 
Ms in tire tturc yet trails after it day after day. At the crucial moment 
tor an adventurous tlirow, Bhoja would thus become a prey to lassi- 
tude while the king planning to seize him suffered from errors of 

judgment over and over again. 2930-2932 

2930. Kiabra=commt)iily calld Piwidi oictnilir.. 

Ciwbr winch closely icscmblcs the the Hills ^ 
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Wjulc Blioja was staying at Diinmgrama, Rijavadana tliiis occa- 
sioned tile gibes of tile sovereign : “^liat! arc tlic tlucvcs and 
tlie vandals 111 clover once inorc?” 2933 

The Damaras, whose associations had been broken up, thereafter 
again began to close-knit a fabric of intrigue excelling their past 
record and once more became bold. 2934 

So long as the warden of the frontier attacked tliem, they were 
unable to bear tlic brunt of Ins iiiCTcdiblc diaigcs; tliey auned solely 
at wearing lum out. 2935 

At tills time tlicrc .arrived to s.avc tlicm and to get others to rise, 
the son of Salliaiia whom Alariikanacakra Lid drawn to Imnself by 
furnishing a hostage, 2936 

With them on the following day, Bhoja with Ins weary force 
repeatedly attempted to make a junction at HiiyiiLaiiia, when die war- 
den of die frontier got news of him. 2937 

As if he were unaware of this, die warden made a mock truce widi 
them on some pretext and marched to Taramiilaka situate across 
Bhoja’s line of march. 2938 

While he halted there, Bhoja hcarkciiiiig to a distant hubbub in 
die evening was considerably perturbed and inciitioncd it. 2939 
Though he was laughed at by lus own set for tins growidlcss appre- 
hension, he did not cease to feel nervous and accordingly kept Ins 
horses ready. 2940 

Now die aftighted Alamkanacakra avho had been ciiquiruig,*' Where 
is the prince;’’ soon fled from Dasagriimi, 2941 

Then from the midst of die towiisliip a terrific rattle ofkcttlc-driims 
and die dm of the army, heralding an attack, arose with die face 
of die night 2942 

Unnoticed in the pitch darkness Blioja made good his escape, 
wliile Alaiiilraracakra tvas busy wuth die iicccssaiy preparations for 
die battle on the morrow, 2943 

The fire ignited By die warden of die frontier lit the mountain tracks 
and’eonferred on Bhoja’s people, who had lost dicmsclvcs 111 die dark- 
ness, a boon at tliis time. 

The'P.amaras, who while waiting for Bhoja had been patient about 
the truce witli the w.aidcn of the frontier, on Icarnmg dicsc tidings, 
took to flight. 
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3946-2947 

At the Wnimg of Ttipura lieat was radiated from tke arrows, at 
the chnniiiig of the ocean it sprang from the submarine fire. Having 
associated with the chummg mountain nowhere did die lord of the 
snakes have a life of comfort. ^ 2948 

The sons of Akhldracakra, when Blioja arrived in their own terri- 
tory to end his suffermgs from starvation and tliirst, longed 


once more to take him prisoner. 2949 

Either upon their Other's advice or it was their own idea that tlicy 
had conceived tins plan; he, however, frustrating their devices 
got out and entered a different territory. 2950 

Thereafter, being convinced that with the help of Balahara alone 
could success be achieved and losing faith in die odier Lavanyas, the 
knowledgeable Bhoja once more proceeded to Dinnagranu 2951 
Meanwhile the warden of the frontier, though determined to safe- 
guard the country from the cnermes, was incapacitated by a sudden 
eye-disease and rendered lion k coiiikl- 2952 

The pamara who had desired to give his two daughters to Bhoja 
in marriage gave diem to Parmandi and Gulhana, sons of the king, 
when he was worsted. 2953 

The disease havmg become aggravated just when the time had 
come to uiflict pumslunent. the warden of the frontier, in his help- 
lessness, entered mto negotiations, 3954 

During the period of conflict, Sasthacandra, too, son of Garga, 
capable of bearing any burden, died worn out by the disease 
of plies. 3955 

Just when he was kid up with the malady, his own two brothers 
flaunting their arrogance caused disorder m the land by vilocnt 
attacks and like disturbances, 3956 

Trillaka, who Was engaged in promoting a league with other power- 
ful persons, having concentrated on war did not accept even a parifir 
mess^e from the king. 2957 

Sastha having gone to his final peace and the warden of the frontier, 


2946-47 The text K mutilated, and 
these verses have therefore not been 
translated 

2948 Tnpuras:The city of the Titans 


dtstroyed by Siva m the eternal struggle 
between the gods and the Titans For 
the churning of the ocean see App 
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too, struggling with disease, the king appouitcd Dhanya who marched 
forth to Taranuilab. 2955 

“Bhoja, wlicii he has fallen out with tins one, nught fall within the 
purview of odicr powerful persons and acquire prestige or liavmg 
escaped from the country might become unassailable.” Reflecting 
tliiis the long, avlio was anxious to capture him by negotiations or 
other devices, ordered Dhanya to start without losing time and get 
on widi the ofletisivc. 2959-2950 

Tills mistaken policy, the dangerous consequences of wliich had 
not been realized, recoiled on tlic king to lus injury like a vipei 
dragged with the posterior hriiiscd. 2961 

Finding tliat Rajavadana had the power wliilc the king was power- 
less, the men of the inner court as well as the outer court gradually 
fell into discontent. 2952 

tlicrc always arc pitfalls m tlic policy of government wliidi, 
arc as casii)'nct with as when glidmg through the diasm towards 
the nether world.T dicir luunbcr increases, then the one who has 
cmRatkcd upon tht course may traverse it tliroiigh some incompro 
hcnsible decree c’suffcr dowiifill. 2963 

The B.daharf when asked by die king to surrender, Bhoja stated, 
"He might dbrt having run through his money,” and thus got die 
l.ittei togra'camamteiiancc. ’ 2964 

Finding diis swindle had gained publicity m the royal party, lie 
began to l)ok for an opportunity to try otlicr tricks witli diplonwtic 

sbll, : 2955 

For concluding pacts at each step with Balahara and others and mak- 
ing trips and fro, Dhanya became the lauglung-stock of the 
people. I 2966 

He couli not get to the end of the afair of state wliicli was constantly 
being set lack, like the rope on tlic mechanism of the water-wheel 

with the pW ^ 9^7 

His diplomacy although it was sharp was not able to 
pcnctiit^' Oi even to reach his objective, like an arrow at a 
movingwhcci, ^ 

The protector of tlic subjpctafwlio had captured two royal personages 
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and Was knt upon tkc rcmainmg one in the campai^, was 
bewildered as if he were playing chess, 2969 

He had formed no objective in order to yield as a ruse, nor did he 
pay any heed to the enemy, who were destroying his knights, foot- 
men, and the rest, 2970 

While the feebooting Damaras held fast to their leagues and awaited 
the end of wmter, Balahara apprehended that Naga might extirpate 
his own people. 2971 

As he with his power and active hostility had woven a weh of 
aggression and Dhanya, too, was on the offensive, Rajavadana was 
perpetually in fear and trembling, 2972 

Then having held a consultation with Blioja he sent a message to 
Dhanya ; “Arrest and hand over Naga to me; I shall, thereupon, 
deliver Bhoja to you.” 2973 

Rajavadana hoped to achieve in a large measure his own objective 
by bringing about the imprisonment of the enemy; Dhanya, owmg to 
the stress and strain, had failed to discern this plan of his. 2974 
That kings with their wits led astray from rectitude m the hurry 
to achieve their selfish ends do any unclean act is notlimg new. 2975 

Even the cbvalrous Ramacandra, in the search for his beloved, 
being keen on securing Sugriva, blinded by selfishness, comimtted 
a wrongful act—the murder of Vak' 2976 

Suppressing Ins eternal truthfulness, with his mind befouled by the 
pride of sovereignty, even the Pandava king who regulated lumsclf 
by righteousness had Ins preceptor slain ' 2977 


29()9-70 Tlie similes in these two 
vcm are ftom, the game of Indian Chess 
died m Saihskrta Caturaiga (htenilly 
lb fonifold militoty array technically 
known as the Hasti-asvi-ntk-pidm), 
from winch IS derived the?etsianShat- 
r.mg AccordrngtoIegen<JR.Ivana, kmg 
of Lailka, was the originator of the 
game. The game is played differently m 
the Wut andm Japan. For a description 
of the game as it was probably played 
in Kaifiana's time see riforiHi, Vol I. 
pp. iSs-Sj. 

2975 K, IS atpams to explain away the 
king s acts such as the iis^a^siiiatioa of 
Naga for a political reason Jayasimha, 
laeAJrbar, was toncfied by remorse at 
such brutal but necessary acts Employ- 


ment of assassins and secret execution m 
the time ofjayasimhaappatently caused 
no horror. Sec verse 3311 below 
Mustapha Kcmal is reported hyUpton 
Close to have replied when asked about 
the useof assassins "They arc the tongs 
with which I pick up dirtl" 

3976 The reference is to the story of 
the Rwiinyana where Ramacandra m 
order to gam the support of Sugriva 
kiljed the latter’s brothet Valin. 

2977 The reference is to the episode 
in the war of the MMli Mi: the truth- 
ful Yudhisthira IS induced to make an 
ambiguous statement relating to the 
death of ASvatthama m coiiseguence 
of which the latter’s father Dronkam 
dies broken-hearted. ' 
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Since die canipflign of Bliilvsu Naga liad always been a traitor though 
for tile tune being he was neutral; die attack upon him &om a motive 
of self-interest found no condemnation, on the contrary, that he should 
have been imprisoned by the king without having taken any security 
for die delivery of Blioja for winch it might become an mipcdimcnt 
and hence there was, in some measure, indignation on the part of men 
of discernment. 2978-2979 

If, however, die king had acted liaviiig thought over and held this 
act to be for Ins advantage in die future, 111 die Way 111 winch it turned 
out, dicii Ins intellect was superhuman. 2980 

As if he had fallen out, Bhoja, on the odicr hand, sent a message 
to Naga as follows: "Balaliira is willing to surrender me to the king 
if you arc handed over as surety.” 2981 

For, disbelieving diat lie had been arrested and diit on learning 
this he might resort to neutrality through fear of the king, Bhoja 
had dills addressed him. 2982 

After Sastliacandrn had gone to Ins final peace, die king, tlirougli 
Jayacaiidra whom he had won over, then arranged to have Naga 
brouglit before liimself. 2983 

“If brought under his wing by the Ling, diis man will bll us"™ 
owing to diis fear Bhoja had convoyed that warning to Naga even 
when he was on the march. 2984 

“Alas! blowing dwt to be so I, who am being dragged before 
the bug by dicsc fellows, am unfortunately not master of myself 
Thus dirough emissaries Naga, too, replied to lum. 2985 

Surely die cars of a creature, drowning in the depth of the stream 
of destiny, arc incapable of heating what is being said by some one 
on die bank. 39 ®^ 

Upon die imprisonment of Naga, die affrighted members of Ins 
family .approached and sought shelter widi Balaliara, but dnit wily 
nun rendered himself difBailt to interview. 2987 

Taking him who was to form die payment in die sale of Bhoja, 
Dliaiiya then together widi Rilhana hurried to Balahara. 3988 
Laiighmg inwardly, he cozened bodi of themandsaying, First 
handover Naga to me dicn I shall deliver Bhoja,” he put tlicrain a 
c[tianda^f. 

Havmg'g.iincd a firm foot-hold, he was unassailable and that entire 
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army of the two mmisteis, wbcli had come such a distance to %ht, 
was rendered suhscrvieiit to his plan of action. 2990 

Then he said to them who Were down-hearted owmg to the rain, 
the fightmg, casualties aiidtherest “If the tivo of you withdraw &om 
here I shall act accordmg to your view.” 2991 

When they had taken up then position on the road at the distance 
of one march, through disappomtment bom tlic mipasse in that 
afhiii, he caused hewilderment in then mmds. 2992 

hi Balaliara there was a reraaibhle perfection of resolute courage 
and cliaracter, whch m these common place modem times is mdecd 
unique among the brave. 2993 

Thus it was that he was not treacherous towards Dlianya who 
having precipitately fallen m with his views had been deflected from 
bs objective, nor even towards Bhoja through greed 2994 

‘ If through error of judgment the ministers do hand over Naga 
to me then 1 shall make an appeal and restore him to his own scat.” 
Thus he resolved m his nimd. 2995 

With the object of making secure the wealth which he had got hold 
ofin N^a's absence, a nephew of Naga, named Losthaka, who was 
secretly hostile to hmi, mduced Dlianya and others to destroy 
him. 

Naga having been killed without reason by the ministers, misled 
hy his enemies, the kmg was blamed for this ill-adviscd act by his 
own people as well as by the opponents. 2997 

Thereupon all the hostile Damatas furious at the murder of their 
clansman as well as the followers of Naga flocked to the support of 
Balahara who became powerful. 2998 

Even to a person, who through nervous breakdown caused by a 
sudden calamity is erring on the way and is actually marring things 
he ought to make, divnie Providence may grant success. 2999 
A person, obsessed m his mind with the growmg affliction of iiis 
slender means, wandermg aimlessly m his helpless state suddenly falls 
down a precipice where another has deposited a treasure. By its 
discovery, despite injury to limb, relief from his Wretched condition 

is extended to him hy Providence, if by good luck it is frvourably 
disposed. 

^ 3000 
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Blioja was not aware tliat Naga liad been killed without any judicial 
investigation in tliat luaimcr by the diplomats; on the other hand, 
growing alarmed he soliloquized in tins wise. 3001 

“This atrocious act of the ruler who is a man of letters and who 
had yet to benefit under tlic terms of the pact, cannot be supposed 
to have been for achieving Ins purpose,” 3002 


• . • 3003-3004 

“Since the upheaval caused by Bhiksu wliicli lias brought iji its 
tram an abundant crop of trcacliery, is it not conceivable that this 
Rajavadana liimself, tlirough covetousness, may prove to be its 
soil” 3005 

Then the wretched Kliasas, in order to remove the nervousness of 
the suspicious Bhoja, swore an oath by libation by putting their 
feet on a skin wet with blood 3006 

He liiving expressed lus apprclicnsion at being kept under guard, 
Balahara came to him unattended for his assurance. 3007 

The mission having failed owing to the dcficiait judgment of the 
ministers, tlic king, cxpcnenccd in affairs, was obliged to put it right 
and calmly set liimself to do it. 300S 

Docs not tlip kingjayasiihin during a period of depression put life 
into an affair of state in the same way as docs the niontli of Caitra in 
a cops of trees, the advent of monsoon in the waters of a rivulet, a 
respectful welcome in the ease of homage to merit, intimate asso- 
ciation when there is love at sight, hard work m the ease of opulence 
and deep and undaunted perseverance in acliievmg a victory ’ 3009 

111 persisting m a course opposed to the current, one can not succeed 
111 putting through the matter in lund any more tliaii in reaching 
the opposite b.ank where the current being strong carries one away 
m midstream. 30 io 

Thus die slircVrvd king, vvho w.is erroneously believed to be a simple- 
ton by liis cplemics, by demonstratmg his simplicity strove for a 
rapproclicmcil? I 3^1 

\For, bis plafewas to ply those who were round about Bhoja with 
alb manner offwaiqs and to render them an object of distrust in 
every way. 1 to ^ 3012 


3003-4 Tlicrc is a lacuna in the tat 
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To die clepkiits even the riveis will appear as if they are in 
dames, if their edges smell of the odour of the lion. 3013 

Justaswithinapetforatcdncstabirdskuiliswithftigkaiid knowing 
that if It emerged it would altogether fall into the net fastened in 
front of the exit is alarmed, so Bhoja, without trust m the men of his 
entourage and ks passage abroad barred by the king, felt nervous 
even to depart. 304i0i5 

At tins time he became a prey to uncasmess so that he would not, 
for a moment, see anytlimg to divert his mind or do an act worthy 
of this world or the next. 3016 

Alas! one, who has suffered, is grieved and readily melts at the 
severe hardships of another winch follow ks own. Imprisoned m 
the dmiplc of the lotus, the bee is even more wrung with pam at the 
cry of distress of the Cakravaka separated from ks sweetheart. 3017 
Bhoja happened to see a certain Brahman whose wounds received 
in an affray were filled with coagulated blood, his hair was tom, 
foam issued &om ks mouth and he was groaning in travail. 3018 
Being questioned, he related how the rebel Damaras had robbed 
him of every thmg and had wounded him to boot and denounced 
Bhoja for being unable to afford protection 3019 

Bhoja’s mind bemg afflicted by ks own sorry plight day after day 
he was grieved at tks misfortune as if a fresh wound had been rubbed 


and spoke to give him solace as follows 3020 

“Oh Bralmian! I do not deserve to be reproached by you; on the 
contrary, being myselfm such sore straits. 1 deserve your sympathy”— 
to wkch he then rejoined. 3021 

“Say, prmcel what purpose will be served by this wicked persist- 
ence on the part of yourself who can discrtmiiiate between the sub- 


stance and the shadow bemg a young man of kgh Imeagc and 
honour’’ 3022 

“By placing your life in jeopardy, bowing to the vulgar-mfflded 
and hartymg the subjects with affliaions what ackevement do you 
visualise’” 3023 

‘And he, whom yon fancy you could vanquish, is it not known to 
yon tliat where plunging into the flame of the enemy’s heroism is 
concerned, he is like the antelope purified by fire’” 3024 


3024 SeeV 15. 
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“Where tlic pomt of tlic sword frils in splitting die crystal, can it 
be cEcted by the ctip-lik' leaf of the blue lotus ” 3025 

“He who has defeated Prdiviliara, the Avatara and other 
antagonists what, mdeed, 111 a conflict with luin arc these miserable 
wretches” 3026 

"Arc they really wortli being proud about now that you bow the 
doings of those who live by civil wart Those whose conscience is 
111 the keeping of their sen'ants resemble snakes captured by snake 
catdicrs” 3027 

“Bcslirew the young cobras, born m die line oftlicHydi:)’adwlio 
supports the globe of the earth, for gladly accepting the food morsel 
111 die cavities of their mouths opened by the snake catchers; the 
latter do this in older to cam a living by begging dirougli diem and 
not to add to the importance of the snakes, whom they compel to 
jump in and out of die leather bag to frighten die people.” 3028 
Bhoja having assuaged him who had duis spoken gave Jiiiii leave to 
depart and at diat very time it Iiappcncd tliat discerimicnt blossomed 
111 liim. 3029 

Tlic possession of a noble soul is, forsootli, necessary to be able 
to exult m the greatness of peace; odicnvise attitudes of mind imy be 
indeed gentle or cruel. It may feel liard wlicn touched by the foot 
yet it is marvellous how die moon-crystal, aH-.C/[igli it is a stone, 
begins ardently to melt when touched by die lect of the cool-rayed 
one whose light is ambrosia. 303 ° 

Though born in die royal family, he was not taught to be domi- 
neermg and he pondered a great deal ovci the difference between 


lumsclf and the king. 303 i 

"Owing to die courage, statesmanship, opcn-liaiidcdiicss, upright- 
ness, cliaractcr and odicr virtues of the sovereign even die rulers of 
yore arc dwarfr; wlut indeed in comparison arc we msigiiificant 


persons; 3^32 

“He displays, even during die era resplendent with power, Ins 
strcngdi which is cool widi forbearance; even in the numbness of 
decline there is on die part of us fools niucli heat 3033 

“Bven when closely dironged by snakes and harassed by die Bamboo 


302fi For Avaljra See VIII 858 tlic power of snakc-clwrmcrs See 
3027-3028 Kings arc like snakes ui V 338, 
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conflagration, tlic tall Sandal tree maintams its coolness; even durmg 
the period ivlien the season of snow has effaced heat, in the bottom 
of the low down well a very warm temperature prevails.” 3034 
“How can any one aclucvc Hs purpose unless this knig ceases to he 
vigilant and in any case is not an objective winch is about to be acbeved 
marred by blunders^ 3035 

“The limpid water of the cataracts winch flows from the hills is 
either obtained somewhere by them or is secured from the clouds; 
tanitcd with impurity it ceases to he excellent. The water of the rivers 
m flood flowing towards lower levels, were it not drawn by the sky, 
would not attam flic dazzlmg brightness of the eternal snow on die 
peaks of the Himalayan range.” 3036 

“For dlls very reason when a man, who has control over hhnself is 
requested 111 favour of reconciliation, against whom a fabric of disaster 
had been woven, lie should not he touched by anger " 3037 

"Should he, who set fire to the forest to burn the Sandal tree, 
approach it and be singed by die file while the Sandal tree is lialc, 
would it not do him a good mm, by allaying Ins bums from the 
conflagration 3038 

hi all difficulties as if he were the remover, Dlianya laboured to save 
the bug, the patron of Ins people, again and again. 3039 
While JBhoja was seeking the me.ans to placate the king, he, on dus 
occasion, saw a royal emissary arriving smgly at Balaliara s place. 3040 
Bhoja, when proceeding to the territory of the Daiads, liad seen 
him and known lum before. As lie Was bowing, Bhoja Lid lum 
brought before Iirniselfand then spoke to lum feigning a smile. 3041 
What is the use of the bug negotiating with others* He should 
conclude a treaty of peace with me; for the wise get a physician to 
prescribe the diet for an invahd. 30^ 

As the emissary regardmg it as a joke snulcd raiconvuiced he, by 
palaver in various ways succeeded, 111 a measure, in creating 
confidence, 

Owing to die sincere words of Bhoja which invited trust, he then, 
m the course of conversation, came closer and spoke to him m praise 

1 . „ , ■ J044 

0 priiice' of dus bug, who is nohle and of chamuiig disposition, 
the shelter of the feet like tliat of the mountain of gold'is , obtained by 

those who Jiaye merits of a former existence,” , / 35^3 
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“Tliroiigli coniphaiicc liowcvcr yielded one can safely remove 
prejudice from liiin, justas tlic warmdi of water due to t]ie glare of the 
autumnal sunshine is removed by die moonlight.” 3046 

“And do you recollect that having been employed for espionage by 
the king, I once appeared before you as you were entering die territory 
ofdieDaradst” 3047 

“On my return from there and after having reported the important 
news about you m order to pass time wlulc giving details I spoke to 
him” 3048 

“Wlicn weary widi hunger, durst and the sufferings of the road his 
OM retainers on seeing me began to revile you, Sire, Bhoja after 
reproving diem, spoke m tbs frsbon.” 3049 

“He IS as it were our divinity, die ornament of our dynasty; it is ivc 
who lack ill good deeds of a former life diat we cannot get to serve the 
feet of die sovereign.” 3050 

“We count for something though strcngthlcss m die extreme 
because of our relationship widi bm. The wood wliicli is mistikcn 
for sandal is diat wliicli is scented widi tlic perbme of it.” 3051 

“No sooner liad he heard dus dian he was seen to liavc passed into a 
mood of melting sympathy towards yon and as ifhc were your Either, 
he agam questioned me, ‘ Wliat docs tliis youngster say'”’ 3052 

On hc.iriiig diis Bhoja’s heart, too, melted; gulping down bs te.iis, 
he saw the man still smnding before imu trying to console liim 3053 
One, who is so simple as to rc.alizc only what is very obvious having 
no biowlcdgc of the motives of a man of affairs, fails to perceive what 
is in his imnost heart. 3054 

Distrusting die intentions of Bhoja, whose situation was not pre- 
carious, Dbuiya, to whom die emissary came back entrusted witli bs 
mission, placed no reliance upon it. 3055 

“It is a game, wliat liappciicd m the ease of Naga should not recur, 
I am gambling with the kmg to delude bm by stratagem.” Thus did 
Bhoja fearing lest there should be cleavage speak to Balaliara with 
feigned straiglitfonvardncss. In secret, however, he hafreiicd to 
\conclude peace. JOS6-3057 

One who in diis exigency was fitted to act confidentially and who 
was also an adept in diplomacy, die son of a man from the plains, 
was then immediately appointed by bm to be bs enussary. 3058 
“He through youtliful inexperience being ever wayward might be 
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engaged m some personal intrigue.” Thus Balahara had entertained no 
suspicion agamst Bhoja. 3059 

Then upon his return, the messenger informed Blioja. “The king 
whose, favour lias been sought awaits a relative as a messenger for 
peaee.” 3060 

As Bhoja had no other relation present on the spot, he sent his own 
nurse named Nona, who being a woman was not assertive, to appear 
before the king. 3061 

His Hthcr having died and bemg left without a mother, who had 
followed lum ui deatli, Blioja liad been looked after by tins worthy 
woman who had stood m a modiet’s stead to him. 3062 

Bhoja had set his heart on securing the mediation of the queen 
Ifalliamka, thinking in this wise; “For ^chappinessof her husband she, 
in whom the flame of jealousy has been cxtmgiushed, has acted as a 
friend to his other wives by arranging reconciliations where there was 
lack of harmony, open breach and other misunderstandings, The 
bng never sees this brave Ksatriya lady upset wbcdier in failure or 
success since she takes decisions on affairs of state with her advisers 
after coiisidermg what would be suitable action. At die coronation of 
the kii^, she assumed the diadem of the queen consort desired for her 
by her father-in-law as well as by the subjects. Though lured by 
attachment to her children, love of luxury, and the desire to gratify 
her husband, lier mind docs not run into undesirable chamicls; whether 
among her own people or elsewhere once an alliance lias taken place, 
lier mind is never disparate from her husband; she is free from over- 
weening pride during the dawn of good fortune and die record of her 
virtuous life is unbroken. The mner mmd of her husband, since Ins 
early youdi, is known to her and she would not plunge into an affair 
to pursue a wrong course of conduct, bemg a lady who would safe- 
guard honour and family,” And she arranged for the stages of his 
journey extending up to the limits of the frontier. 3063-3069 
For the security of the intermediaries huge sums for bail bonds and 
the like and ample gold from her own treasure for travelling expenses 
and furthermore eight Rajaputias of very high lineage for his protec- 


3061, The foster mother was aa im- }o6j-3oi 
portont person in royal hausehoick She fine sketch 

IS Jckted to act as plcmpotcatiary m Ealhaniki 

this verse 


jo6j-3ofi9, InthecverscsK.givesusa 

fine sketch of the chaiactee of the queen 
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tioii did the queen send, wliich was all according to tlic terms of the 
agreement. 307<^307I 

Receiving her message, Dhanya arrived and prevailed upon tlie king 
to give die foster mother an assurance regarding the fulfilment of licr 
set purpose. 3072 

The king would have liked straightaway to put Ins trust in her, yet 
heiiig firm ill his duty as tlic sovereign Ins mind rocked m the siving 
of misgiving. 3073 

For, ho hcldtlic view: “Eithcrthroiigh disgust or as a make-believe 
he is giving up opposition; he must he relieved from his critical posi- 
tion lest he should revert to enmity.” 3074 

‘‘Until the network of clouds Iws finally disappeared, the siiii diough 
visible may not, like a judicial investigation wliilc disorders of a 
serious nature ate Imgeriiig, shed light for long.” 3075 

"Or else knowing us to he fools, smccdic murder of Niiga, avitlioiit 
an cnqiiir)' he has, in order to achieve Ids own ends, forged tliis political 
device.” 3076 

"III a young mall who has made lus mark, whose resources arc not 
cxliaustcd, who is efficient, is thronged by supporters and who observes 
the code of Ksatriya chivalry such a decision has nowhere been noti- 
ced.” 3077 

"The saffron flower is witliout a stem, the Ksinn beats fruit witlioiit 
a blossom and in high-soulcd men secession from desire is not luiutcd 
to the passage of years.” 3^78 

"He must not he left to himself, if tins prince is a diplomat of such 
deptli; if, however, he has tnaiisformcd himself in tius way, wliat merit 
will our eyes have gained if tlicy have not put a sight on Iiiini” 3^79 

"The queen IS of opiiiion—aiid these Rajapiitras have been pre- 
dicting die ruin of his prcstigc-diat it is very clear that for liim save a 
straightforward and magnanimous coinsc no other possible one is 

indicated.” 3o8o 

"The ramhlmg and serpentine course of a river is not noticed by 
everybody, like water dripping from the tresses of one’s swecdicatt, 

.as, a rule.” 3^81 

Thus after gimg Ids consideration to die political measuic as bc- 


3077 blKlIia-laL5a=m3dc his mark been 111 vain for not having seen 
3079 The mamiig is. ‘our eyes have Bhaja ’ 
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seemed a smcerc and wise man, k sent away die odier ndnkers and 
confided dieaction to be taken to thecarsof Dlianyaand Rdbam. 30S2 
“For die purpose of implementing die very ends you desire, the son 
of Sahiana is anxious to meet you in conference -thus was Dhanya 
addressed by emissaries and induced to go 30^3 

Lest the prince who was suing for peace might be nervous about die 
army, Dhanya, with a limited number of k retainers, stayed on an 
island m die river while waitmg for lum. 3084- 

That river had bee-deep water but the warm weather having melted 
the snows it grew formidable with the waves embracing the sky. 3085 
The river seemed to have been seized with malice and became un- 
fordable even for elephants; and thus hemmed m by the river 
he then fell a prey to his enemies who were on the look out 
for loop-holes. 3^86 

In the midst of the islet, the edges of which were enveloped on cither 
side by the waters of the river, they acquired a semblance with foam as 
in their white clothes they huddled together. 3087 

Wliilc diousands of the wretched Khasas icmained in readiness to 
kill Dhanya m that predicament, whom they believed to have fallen 
intoBhoj as power. 3088 

During this turmoil with k appealing eyes, as if touching the cars 
to ward off a saailege, the guileless son of Salkm spoke to them 
rcbukingly; 3089 

“If the murder of one who is fircc from deceit and who has hurried 
to us m trustfulness is committed, then at all events witliout guilt I 
should surely fall into hell.” 3090 

“Nor m the event of k death, would die king who has imtiy officers 
suffer dmiumtion of k power; it is notthc damage to one wing winch 
would destroy the velocity of the eagle ” 3091 

“Ifbngs could be denounced for inflicting mjury in such circum- 
stances on those who trust them, how should one who is imndfiil 
ofk responsibility injure one of equal rank?” '■ 3092 

“And as he, devoted in service to none but the king, serves him 
professionahy, it is also my endeavour to do likewise in seeking 
service with the latter.’' ■ 3093 

As they were imraovahle m then resolution even after tliey had been 

3089 Toudiing the ears with both hands is still a common gesture m Ihdta. 
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addressed by Iiim in such sccnily wise, he held them back by obstmatcly 
vowing to slay liinisclf. 

Later, at night, in order to guard against a loojhliole for any such 
inisdiaiice, he prevailed upon tlicm to swear an oath by libation, and 
Dliaiiya, too, was warned about this state of affairs. 3(^5 

Dhaiiya having reported this straightforward conduct, the serene 
king, whose wits were not inexperienced, tlicn pondered over the 
completion of the pact for peace which had been imperilled and witli- 
out revealing tlie decision or lus state of mind to others, he sent 
tile queen on the journey to Taranuilab accompanied hy die 
ministers. 3096-3097 

From exigency of state policy, she imagined tliat liarsli measures 
niiglit become unavoidable and acceding to her husband’s request 
regarding die journey dicn spoke thus: 3098 

"Even among ministers, who arc extraordinary, having repeatedly 
observed a wicked course of conduct, it is a matter whicli deserves 
consideration whether one should trust the adversary.” 3099 
“How should diose, who arc cnihodicd in mortal frames, fatlioni die 
nature of droughts which perhaps liavc a siipcrhunian origm i” 3100 

"The protection of your person at the cost of my life is iny 
constant care; but the rule of conduct of a virtuous woman docs 


not tolerate wliat nuy be pcnirissiblc in statecraft.” 3101 

"You being the foe, Sire, an open display of good manners through 
oral messages is iicccssar)' for negotiations pciidmg strife; aiidhiioja 
lias commenced to sell snow on the Himalayas,” 3102 

"The common people nowadays do not keep die peace, do not 
recognize die distinction between tlicmselvcs and odicrs and generally 
flaunt dieir arrogance wliicli is wrong.” 3203 

“Wlicn his mind is prejudiced by his sons, ministers, women and 
odicrs even a good-natured king, in anger, acts precipitately to the 
detriment of an unsuspecting person.” 3104 

"Your Majesty, who docs not transgress a promise and whose word 
is mfallihlc, does indeed share with me as from die one wassail-bowl 
Iris drink of glory in die tlirce worlds," 

"On die odicr hand, if I should disregard life in otder to save from 
destruction diose vylioni it is my duty to save, 1 believe I should be 
selfish in tasting glory and appropriating it to myself. ’ 

Y^ien after saying this she had fallen, silent, die kin^ was reticent 
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about calming kr misgivings; true to k word lie, liavmg taken 
counsel togctlier, sent die noble lady on the mission. 3107 

And all the people marvclled-“A defeat and altogether a wrong 
policy' Wliat IS he contemplating, tins king, that he is preparing to 
extend protection and even to fix a pension for luni’ 3108 

“Or perchance no other remedy remamed which he could try smcc 
all die ways and means have been employed even to the extent of 
sending the queen on the mission _ 3it>9 
Those few Damaras who liad remamed neutral either tkough 
dissentions m their own party or while watching the strength or 
weakness of the king wliich was being tcstcd-all of them, whether 
small or big, wore out the fetters of decorum and started weaving a 
web of mtrigue with the people of Bhoja’s household. 3110-3111 
They thought that, because they had continued to be bystanders in 
the contest for the crown, Bhoja had been m this predicament and soon 
they dropped their attitude of neutrality. 3112 

TciUaka despatched k son to Bhoja at once and caused Catuska 
to raid Samala with ample forces. 3113 

Those who during even the rebelhon of Bluksu kd maintamcd 
fiiendly relations with the king, the Damaras of iSiiiasva, too, jomed 
the side of the adversary. 314 

From Lokra, Devasarasa and Hokda three Damaras and fiom 
Nilasva, a solitary Damara lady stood out. 3115 

And without cease on the force of Bhoja, composed of the various 
LaVanyas, fell snow like, the occan-likc roar of falling waters maddened 
by torrential ram. 311^ 


Bhoja, on his part, learning the queen was about to arrive then said 
quite openly to Balakra, “In truth die desire to conclude peace 
ks a hold on me.” jiiy 

All these days one man ks been leading mto error another man; 
when the ladies of the kmily undertake mediation, who can remain 


estranged from one s kmdred” juj 

On an occasion when the crest-jewel of our kmily bekves with 
aketion m sudi fasbon, how can persons almost of no account like 
myself be aaimomous ” ,tto 


3ns Tlic Damara lady who was own right, 
loyal must liavc held the ficf m lytj 
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"Aiid as for your statement tliat tliis is a ruse, tlicn let it be so tliat 
I am diddled. Anpay for having been trustful I sliall not become 
the abode of infamy.” 

“Lest you imglit be entertammg the liopc of victory with the 
thought ‘we arc all iiuitcd,’ we have witnessed siimlar arrays and 
have ncvcrtliclcss climbed down from tlic liciglits ” ji2r 
This and many such tkngs as were expedient he spoke, and Blioja 
could not be mduced to alter his resolution by Balaliara and die 


rest. JI22 

But die chiefs asked him, “When the rum of your adversary is at 
the distance of two or three days whence this vollc-fucc on your 
part’ ajid how docs it liappcn when the time for the fruit lias 
comet" 3123 

Wliile the queen stayed at Taramiilaka, Dlianya and Rilliaiia with 
their respective forces thereafter arrived at Piincigrama accompanied 
by die Rajapiitras. 312^ 

Learning tint tlicy had both arrived and had taken up tlicir posi- 
tions on die south bank of the river, Bhoja, too, m a wood on the 
opposite bank pitched his camp to await them. 3125 

Watcliiiig the incessant entry' of soldiers from all. quarters in jus 
camp, there were several in the royal army who did not feel secure 
about die truce. 3126 

Rajavadann Was ever full of die tlioiigiit of slayiijg Dlianya and 
his people who had presumptuously advanced wutli'a few soldiers 
and were not 111 a position to extricate themselves. , 3127 


After cutting the bridge from Siiyy'apiira, loiigui^ to niassaac 
die royal army, some lay in wait secretly on boats on die lake 
Maliapadma. > 1 31^8 


Wiulc others, who had fallen aw.iy from die king oii'^dic look out 
for tiduigs of a hold throw on Rajavadana’s part, had posted them- 
selves at different places on their respective routes and eagerly waited 


to attack. 


31^, 


An attack on the city of Safcavatman was contemplated by the 
Damaras of Bhangiki and other districts and a raid on the Ksiptika 
by those of Samala. 313 ^ 

TriUab and die rest reckoned tlicy could reach die bank of the 


3121, Uimatcli flviiruk;ima=Climb down from tlic heights, 
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Maliasant and tlie D^ras of Nilasva were to endeavour to 
penetrate to tke Keart oftlic city. 3131 

What else need be said’ Together diey were all preparing to slay 
the officials of the royal household, who were like ducks surrounded 
in die midst of water. 3132 

The instructions became altogether doubtful and die mission Was 
on a par widi die chance of ram showers durmg a period of draught 
with an inten^cnicnt conjunction of planets. 3 133 

At every step, Bhoja Was absorbed m the occupation of cutting 
down die plan of Balabara, who desired to rise and move agamst 
the royal army, 313,^ 

At every moment, with a view to ffiustratmg them in die peace 
terms which were bemg negotiated, Rajavadana raised some obstacle 
or other 3133 

Whatever the impediment to the rapprochement raised from 

cither camp, Blioja himself bent solely on actmg righteously cut 
It out at once. 313(5 

The sycophants of the kmg, who were m clover wlnlc serving 
on the mission when dungs were gomg smoothly, were reduced 
to unbcciiity, through nervousness, during the acute stage of the 
negotiation, 313^ 

They wlusper mto the king’s ear wbt, with beat of drum, lias 
been broadcast throughout the realm; they speak m an abject manner, 
dieii bodies doing the obeisance so diat he may be asliamcd of 
himself; they flatter, and unpleasant dungs which cut to the quick 
are openly discussed such as would not be done even by an enemy, 
In fact, whoever are the collection of knaver)’ and folly diey arc the 
flatterers of die kmg. 

The liarlequm m the dance hall, the epigrammatist m his satirical 
one-act plays, the dog of the cow-pen iiTthe courtyard of his own 
dwelling, die marmot in his burrow on the hill slopes, and die 
sycophant as a knight of good cheer m tire royal household, diows 
offlus valour; elsewhere, however, they resemble a tortoise which 
has been dragged out of a pond 3J3p 


313s, Udghosita=Broadc 3 St. 

3139 KlHfiUiu=FiamKlia;a=but- 
low and Athu=iit, a marmot (which is 
tram Latin mus=moiisc and mom= 


mountain) It is a rodent like the 
squittd and is very common on the 
mountain slopes of Kamir. The mar- 
mot IS a friend that greets us every- 
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Soon die daylight was rendermg homage to the peats of tlic to^v- 
ermg moiiiitams, when widi tlic change in die brilliance of die s® 
the heat had died down. 

The sun had stepped into the circle of die lays of lus brother' 
Aiulru, stictclicd forth the arms towards tlic crest of the mountains 
and turned blood red in his disc. 

The Lady of the Twilight, pcacc-makei between die faces of 
Day and Night, was being worsliippcd by the people widi hands 
folded hollow for olfenngs. 31^ 

As die moon was preparmg to rise, cracks in die elephants’ tiisk 
the melting of the moon-stones and the insurgcncc of die lord of 
the rivers Were being indicated. 

As die lotuses were drooping widi melancholy, the bees, tlircatencd 
widi the loss of dieir sustenance from both die lotus and the elephant, 
decided to lodge on die temples of the clcpliants only. 3144 
At diis time not seeing how die affair would end, widi tlicir 
troops on the river bank in a perilous state, the ministers chafed in 
anxiety. 3143 

They felt they were in a rapid vortex and could perceive nodiing 
to Iran upon like persons bemg: cairird awiy by the rnsb^ 
current. 3146 

Oil die other hand, in Balaliara posted on die opposite bank of die 
river die desire for a sudden attack was sproutmg, but he was repea- 
tedly held back by the son of Salliana. 347 

That small force brought by the ministers, who had diouglit the 
affair to be over, was an easy matter to cut up for diat formidable 
man. ' 3148 

As IS die case m Srinagara during die pilgrmiagc to die conflueiLCc 
of the Vitasta and die Sindhu, the people remained on die move 
tirelessly during die night. 349 

Through despatclies issued by different highly placed officiah of 
the inner and outer court, for the purpose of breaking up die 
Damara confcdciacy, die Raj.aputr.is were closely knit together. 3130 
ITis followers, living in an atmosphere of knavery, did not succeed 


wlierc m the valley From its burrow it sharp birdliLt whistles. _ 
hops out as soon as the tourist approach- 349 stillstart from Srinagar 


cs, sits erect on its quarters like a 
Teddy-bear ahd welcomes him wiili 


in boats at night 111 order to reach the 
cotiflucncc of the rivets at dawn 
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in dragging tlic resolute Bkoja, even after raising tumultuous scenes, 
&om eitlwr Ins patience or hs determination, 3151 

From kck of confidence in the assemhlcd chieftains, Bhoja thought 
to Iiimself— “If this Balaliara is treated With contempt, unceremoni- 
ously, he may m his rage attack all of a sudden and cause a catastrophe 
and once tiic massaac is started by him, the Daniara freebooters 
will come swanmng m like birds of prey.” Thus he carried Balahaia 
with him by liis pretended anxiety for the rebellion by saymg, “We 
sball deliver an attack when the night is over.” 3i52r3i54 

“These chieftains who have come for my sake have had no food"— 
with tins thought Blioja, too, cadet of a noble house, from a sense 
of propriety did not feed, 3 ^55 

Tk miuisters, however, who were not aware tkt Ins views were 
not opposed to tlieir own, lacked trust and believed that file political 
mission was m jeopardy. 3156 

Even at the darting of the fishes caused by the flapping of the wmgs 
of birds, tlicy imagmed that the enemy was about to deliver a sudden 
onslaught. 3157 

So absorbed were they in their objective tliat they imagined that 
on the opposite bank of the river none but the Cakravakas felt the 
discomfiture. 3158 

As in the case of Rama’s monkey spy, the Wind, Ins father, liad 
helped in crossmg tlie sea, so it now extended help to then: spies to 
get to tile further side of the river. 3159 

Approaching close to the enemy, whose cars were dulled by the 
sougluiig of the trees growing on the river bank, the spies thus re- 
maining awake passed that night. 3160 

The mght was worn; while the graceful sunbeams bad not yet 
dispelled tk solar illusion of molten gold and copper on the mountain 
peaks and fi:om the gentle eyelikc buds of the creepers, the nocturnal 
dew was trickling like tear-drops as if in sympathy at seeing the 
Cakravakas in separation from their belovei the mimsters espied 
a young man m a lovely dress carrying a battle-axe who, having 
emerged fiom the tree clumps, had just reached tk river bank. He 
was mounted in a litter and accompamed by a limited number 
of infktry; be was urging the litter-bearers by touebing their beads 

' i. 

^ I 1 ' 

3159 Hsiiumat was tk son of Afljaaa by tk Wad-god. 
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witli tlic foot wlulc witli his cyc-glinccs he was> at tlic same time, 
repressing tlic ardour of die Daniara warriors w]io, desirous of ots- 
tructing him, were hurrying from all sides. J161-3165 

Wlicii die ministers saw liini widi Iiis curls 011 die forehead toudicd 
with sandal and with the cmolliciit of saffron, dicy supposed it was 
Bhoja whom tlicy lud not seen before. 3166 

He liad spent die night cajoling Rajavadana and at day-break after 
a hurried farewell had appeared in tliat fasliion face to face with 
diem. 3167 

As the litter icaclicd midstream, Dhanya and die others galloped 
dicir horses from the opposite bank and having approached him 
gleefully surrounded liiin. 3168 

Thereupon from the two campis arose a tumultuous dm, loud- 
mouthed in lament at one end and at the odicr overffowing with 
jubilation. 3169 

On hearing the noise, die Daimiras came rmuiiiig from all directions 
ill a bellicose mood but seeing lum join the opponents dicy beat their 
heads. 317^1 

A reception was licid in liis honour, the nmin feature of wliich was 
an address of congratulations by Dhanya and die odicrs; it was free 
from supincncss and sincere and their respective precedence was 
not surrendered. W 

Controlling liis exuberant exaltation of spirit wliich was altogcdier 
surging widiin liim, Dlwnya then paid him all sorts of comphmaits 
wlulc praising him in diis fasliion : W 

“0 prince! by you who arc of stable character and the home of 
noble droughts, this earth has been hallowed as by the steadfast Mount 
Mcru who is die abode of the gods.” 3 i 73 

“Of .alJ spoken words, yoiir avord being unahcnablc is superior to 
die milk in die ocean of milk wliich is liable to alteration.” 3^74 
“Barring yourself who else has succeeded in escaping from die niicist 
(|*‘dic base-horn to nestle in the bosom of one’s oavn kindred like 
dc Kokila* 3 t 75 

’ ..^idiglmcss has, at die outset, struck die path of right conduct, 

\ \ 

3174. Tlic ocean of milk Lkc all Blioja’s word, 

other ocean- would be subject to ebb 3175. See TarahE® 
and tide and not be iliialtcrabic like 
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it will not be surprising if ultimately we find ourselves tevellmg 
togetberhigliertliaiitliat.’’ 

After lie liad spoken m reply to these and similar courteous addresses 
which had been delivered, they escorted him to a charger after he had 
passed through a triumphal archway amidst applause. 3 177 

The LaVanyas then followed him, shoutmg curses for some Krosas 
like crows after him who is beu^ taken away by his own km to be 
restored to the Kokilas. 3 ^ 7 ® 

Thus it was that in the year twenty-one mjyestha on the tenth day 
he, who Was in the neighbourhood of thirty-three years, was won 
over by the king. 3179 

The queen greeted liim when he saluted her on arrival like a beloved 
son and, as his servants were weary, she thorghtfiiHy arranged for 
his food. 3i®Ci 

She noticed that he had many of the qualities not unmeet for one 
of the lunar race and not having seen him before, she felt tliat her 
eyes deceived her. 3181 

And beausc of the absence of artificiality and on account of such 
qualities as frankness, gracefulness and sweetness, Bhoja reckoned 
t/iat the kmg, too, must be of pure white character. 3ife 

Facial demeanour is the mdex to the state of mmd, the splendour 
of the gateway to the prosperity of the house and the behaviour of 
the Wife of the disposition of tlie husband. 3183 

Towards tlie close of the day, wlule he showed he was sick of 
marching and was eager to depart, yet out of loving kindness no one 
said to him, "Enter appearance before the big,” 3184 

At this juncture, the ministers, who were anyhow opposed to a 
hitch m the pourparlers, declared that the big, whose resentment 
had not died down, desired that his mstructions should be commum- 
cated. 3185 

This phrase like a prologue to the statement "Appear before the 
king” acted like a dart m the orifice of his ears. 3186 

For a long while Bhoja was as if cut to the quick; then recovern^ 
himself he looked round but the firm determination of the mediators, 
through generous regard, had been confined to their lips, 3 187 

_ 3184. RajM AbHyamaih pears that the nmistcrs were charged 

enter appear.'ince before the king ’ with the mission to win over and 

3185-319“' From these verses it ap- conduct Bhoja before the king, 
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As lie spoke bitterly desiring to lay doivii liis life, uity auaycd 
liis emotion with soft words wlulc their licads were bait with 
respect. 5188 

The bcliavioiir of tlic eloquent Bhoja, tliough unfriendly, was 
just and no one felt it was possible, by a rejoinder, to control 
liim. 5 i8() 

Tlicn the brave Dlwnya spoke softly and die gleaming light of his 
tcedi revealed his complete devotion to die sovereign, which he 
bore in his heart: 51^0 

“Widi die course of die duties of royalty laid do\vn for righteous 
conduct you arc famOiar and yet how is it diat you have diis delusion 
about die traditions, wluch have come down from generations’” 3191 
“Wliat kmd of peace do you call it when you go away without 
seeing liun widi whom peace is to be made’ How, in front of us, 
do you account for diis?” 3192 

“Havmg realised tint die king is radiant widi uprightness wliichis 
not easy to he found among rulers at die present day, die transforma- 
tion has taken place 111 you regarding your duty as a kmsman.” 3193 
“He has no hypocrisy, conceit, inhibitions, persistence in disliltc or 
a ivickcd word even for the dead, and in dicpurity of Jus exemplar]'- 
good maimers wliat a diarm !” 3 ipj 

"Sendee imdcr him will bring fortune wliich is not possible from 
die acquisition of sovereignty; can such light as is reflected from the 
sun come from a lighted lamp?” 3195 

"Tile love of discussion about Niniina, sticli as is to be found in 
die resorts of diosc who have attained die imicr poise, is in die king 
who at die same time is a Rsi; he follows the consensus of opinion 
when he sits as a member of die assembly.’ ’ 3196 

"Thus when you can secure well-nigh complete bliss wluch is 
obtamed in your oavn home, why worry about odicr places of 
fortune and other rulers 1" 3^97 

"Tlic hooded snakes have never reckoned diosc among them who 
following die season abandon the waters of dicir own pools to be 
fools ; they cling to the cool sandal trees in simmicr wliilc in die mondi 
of Maglia they enter dicir warm and ancient burrow.” 319 ^ 


3196, Riijarfi. T!ie king wlio at the the father of Sita, king Janala of 

same tune was a 13.51 w ,is die ideal king Mithila, who though living m die world 

according to anaent literature, such was was not of it. 
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"The queen and the princes are the means ^vliich support the life 
of the long, in his interest whatever may he imseemlnicss is to them 
nothing hut seemlincss.” 3199 

“Like food wbeh after the warmth lias left it is warmed and has 
become cold your action will, tbough the warmth of repentance, 
once more become nauseatmg ” 3200 

Such a forceful speech he proved unable to refute with potency 
and any lingerbg sense of deception was dispelled, nevertheless, m 
the matter of the journey he contbued reluctant. 3301 

■When, however, on the route he saw the inhabitants who had 
everywhere composed laudatory poems, the growmg realisation of 
the correctness of bs action was confirmed in Ins mind. 3302 
The surface of die eardi appeared as if it had formed an alhance 
with the sky tlirough die hallucination of the dust swirled up by the 
feet of the mfantry. 3203 

Bhoja thoi^ht within lumsclf : “I wonder if I shall ever get to the 
bng ' I wonder if an audience with bm will be hbdered by scheming 
persons." 3204 

"b the household of potentates who can get a moment to display 
bs merit, without bemg interrupted bctwcenwbles by the 
satelHtcst” 3203 

“The stream of water rushes from die Snow Mountain with die 
thought diat it would be comforting to the ocean heated by the sub- 
marine fire. But at the very time it falls into die ocean it is swallowed 
up by die sea monsters.” 3206 

Being absorbed m these and similar anxious considerations, he filled 
to notice the excitement m the city and learnt that the palace was close 
by fiom the halting of their horses by the troops. 3207 

The king, surrounded by the mbisters, fi:om the royal balcony, 
saw Bhoja as he dismounted from his horse. He was neither veiy tall 
nor overmuch gaunt; bs face was tanned hy the rays of the sun; bs 
body was pale wbte like the pericarp of the lotus; he Was at his ease 
and dehberate. His shoulders were powerful like ie hump of a bull 
and the chest broad. The heard wkh was not too long revealed die 
fubess of bs cheeb and neck, the nose Was promment, the bps like 

the npe Bimba, the forehead broad and smooth He walked 

steadily with even steps. His clothes and turban fitted him well and 
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tlic sandal emollient....... Avidi a line gleaming wHtc like tke 

moon kissed the partmg of liis liair, 3208'32i2 

Then sought by the king’s eye wliich tos lit up with kindness, 
he ascended to the liall of audience wliich Was perilously packed 
widi people straining their necks in curiosity. 3213 

Having touched the kmg’s feet by strctcliing his hand, he sat himself 
down in front and placed before die dironc a dagger wliich lie held 
in die hand. 321^ 

Thereupon the king, strctcliing liis liaiid which bore die mark of 
betel-paper, placed liis two fingers under Bhoja’s cliin and said, 3215 
“You have not been captured in war nor arc you even now about 
to become a prisoner, hciii ! Wliy dien should We accept diis weapon 
wliich you liaVc handed up ” 3216 

He made liis submission to the kmg— “Sire! the reason for hearing 
arms is die safeguarding of the sovereign or for self defence.” 3217 

“Wliilc Your Majesty protects die seven seas by die flaming gloy 
of your prowess, one sees that there is hardly any room for die use of 
one’s own savord.” 3218 

“Tlic shelter of die sovereign’s feet is a liavcn even for die other 
world, diat being so what need is there for other means of safety in 
diis world?” 3219 

Hie king replied to liim, “You arc now like die plaintiff who 
when die issue lias been joined lias disdiargcd die onus; tlic burden 
on us, however, remains.” 3220 

Bhoja said, “I have not said anything at 11 to create a kindly 
feeling now in the Soa'crcign or by w.ay of compliment save 
wliat is manifest.” 3221 

“Wliat wickedness did I not plan, wliat harm not done to you! 
That wliicli did not succeed did not come to light; this should be 
home m mind.” 

“Do we not recognise widi our skimiy eyes that in die House of 
Malla you, who arc extraordinary and sucli as no other fiimily b 
produced, have arisen as a remarkable elemental personality? 3223 

“ Wlicncver Sire, we made a plan to do you an injury the earth each 
time 322i 

3208-3312. Tlicrc arc hnmie in vcrs.idon and is used like the Ficneh 
these verses, Han! ^ . 

3216. Artpa is an tvpiclivc in con- 32:4. There is a Ijctini m the (ex • 
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"Tiie shining glory which pets by dicir fancy have conjured up 
such, Sire, we see to he yours present before our eyes.” 3235 
“Neitlicr on mountam peak, nor in the cavern, nor m the defile 
nor m snow nor in the sylvan glade was I able to tid myself of the 
fever caused by your oppressive valour.” 3236 

“From that time onwards I desired to suttendcr myself but the 
favour of rendering homage was not obtained by me in the absence 
of a pact or other agreement as I was far away.” 3237 

"Thus, whatever the wicked acts they have been done from a desire 
to remove cleavage and were intended merely to show that I was very 
much alive but not from love of strife.” 3238 

“Because of our relationship to you we were waited upon by 
ruling princes m all directions. It is from association from the water 
of the Gahga that the glass jar is reverenced in the world.* ’ 3 239 

"Even to this day tic name of the §ahi sheds lustre on an endless 
number of Ksatriyas abroad who lay claim to that Imcage.” 3330 
“Wlien even the cliicf of the mountaineers had formed a coalition 
agamst you, we had to face hardships and fall ill through bad nourish- 
ment and inferior food.’ ’ 323 1 

^ith such and having said “now the sovereign’s 

will be done”, he agam touched hodi the feet of the king with 
his head. 22,^2 

Then, in die confusion caused by the obeisance, the turban feU off 
from Bhoja’s head, hut as he rose the king invested him with his own 
head*dtess, ^233 

His own d^ger and tlic one Bhoja had surrendered, the king 
placed in his lap with conciliatory words and while he protested, the 
king, free from emotion, spoke to him with tarnestness. 3234 

These weapons given by me you should wear or preserve diem 
as sacred. You should not have any reluctance in accepting the 
weapons; this is my command.” 323J 

As he, whose command could not he disobeyed, insisted Bhoja, 
who bew how to behave m an emergency, in pursuance solely of 
the royal wish, placed the two daggers in tlie lap after saluting, 3236 

Thereafter the king having abandoned reserve Bhoja became, at 


3i3o Wc leain from this verse that 
the cadets of the royal House of Kabul 
upheld the tiadittons of their family 


until the middle of the nth century, 
jija. Thcic IS a lacuna ra the text. 
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tliat instant, tlic recipient of jests and reconciliation, as if lie liad teen 
an intimate for a long tune. 5237 

From somcwlicrc appeared at dus time the loyal Dlianya and made 

liis obeisance “Your Majesty! neither life nor wcaltli 

IS of any account to us unless we hear praise of your virtues and avliat 
we want is unalloyed kindly feeling on the part of the sovereign, 
So may Your Majesty tlnnk tins over.” 

To wliicll the kmg replied, “Tiiat is so; fiirtlicr, if we were to 
give vent to wliat is in our mind it would hardly convey out 
meaning.” 3240 

For a while having engaged on various topics of light convcisatioii, 
the kuig tlicii went accompanied by Blioja, to the private apartments 
of tile queen Raddadcvl. 3241 

Blioja made ids obeisance and seeing her radiant with landlincss 
and odicr qualities, he thought the kmg united to her was like die 
Farijata iiiiitcd to the Kalpalata. 324a 

“He dcscr\xs to he welcomed oh queen ! who lias come here tlitougli 
fficiullincss and family affection”, and die royal consort replied, “He 
is more dun our sons to us.” 3243 

In order to let her participate in die welcome, the king, who was a 
fund of goodness, after dds followed hy Bhoja, avent to the aparuiicnts 
of die wife, who had above all borne die burden of die affair. 3244 
The slircwd queen said widi a smile to Bhoja avho liad come Math 
the king, “Already you have become an inthnatc friend of the 
king,” 3245 

Her face was lit up with die snulc of modesty at die deep bow of 
her husband and in responding to it she spoke words of welcome 
referring to Blioja, . 3246 

"Aryaputra! it should not be forgotten that he repudiated the 
advice of lus own friends and tliat he to whom honour is tlic sole 


323S There is a laniiia in tlic te\t 
'’3242 Pirij.'u3=0iic of tlic fwc fim- 
otisVccs of indue. It was one of tlic 
jcw'clV dmnicd from tlic set K^na 
bromtltt It to earth and planted ir, as .a 
gift in lieu of his love, 111 the courtj'arf 
of SatyablLtiii.! who was in love with 
him; the tree, however, shed its flowers 


m the courtyard of RuLmmi, Krsiij’s 
wife, the goddess Laksml! 

The verses that follow contain a 
cliannuig account of tlic conversation 
and private bfc of the hog In vroc 
324e we find the kmg bowing to the 
queen jind in 'verse 3247 occurs tie 
vyord Aty.apntra, a terra of address for 
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rcE^Cj lias been traiisfonned tbrough afiectioii for ks kins- 
folk.” ■ 3347 

“Lotuses m tkcir gOTtk &om day to day lose comctwitli mter— 
tlieir former beiicfictor; tkose like you who are the lotuses of theu 
own ^mily, it is meet, that you should be superior to them.” 3248 
“If he had not come away succumbing to die difficulty of die task 
we might not have succeeded ui preservmg our exalted status nor m 
returiirnghere,” 3249 

“In the Hood if the tree wliich protects die river bank falls, die 
creeper, which has found shelter on its trunk, would surely fall with 

It.” 3350 

“Subservience to die policy of the husband and anxious thought 
about ks life must be carried out m such a way that no need should 
arise apart from him to save one’s life.” 3251 

The king replied to her “0 queen! you who are an eyewitness of 
all my actions, you could har% conceive that m this matter my 
behaviour to km could possibly be different.” 3252 

“For havmg punished Sujji and Mallarjuna, even though diey were 
guilty, my conscience throi^h penitence is not ffec &om quakis 
tveiUotksday.” 3:^5^ 

And so Bhoji was offered by the kmg residence together with ks 
retainers in a splendid mansion, but he did not consider his position 
would be secure away &om the royal palace. , 3254 

For he reflected that it would become difficult to ackevc concilia- 
tion widi the monarch by infrequent audiences wkch would be the 
result of the miprotective isolation of residence at a distance. 3255 

He received sentries from the kmg and 3236 

The kmg appreciated ks feelings and bemg gratified allowed km, 
thereupon, a dwelling place within the royal palace ffirmshed witli 
allappomtments. 32^7 

The king, though serviced by ks particular set as well as by others 
whose attachment was, m fact, dictated by self-interest, came to love 
Bhoja as if he had long served lum, 3258 

Further at the hour of repast, variety shows and other smtable 


ihc husbiiid, with which wc arc 
lamihar m Samshtti litetaWtc and 
araaii Above all the freedom with 


which Bhoja IS introduced to ’’the 
ToyiUadicsisnottwoithy, 

3256, There ij a lacuna in tHd text. ^ 
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occasions, tlic king remembered him as if lie were his beloved son 
and liad lum summoned to Ins presence by messengers. 32j5 
He placed liim on Ins right, wliilc he fed, m honour of the kinship 
and never faded to offer dishes and odicr tilings wliicli he liad touched 
or tasted. 3260 

Such was tile guileless affection wIiicli Bhoja entertained 

tliat die royal cliildrcn who were infants played with him as 

with a relative. 3261 

And as liis leaning towards a straightforward course of conduct 
became more and more manifest, the bug, too, witli Ids milieu anic 
to place unequivocal confidence In liim. 3262 

Those of the inner court wlio, durmg the conflict for die crown, 
liad been corrupt, he pointed out and liad them dismissed by tlic 
king reduemg at the same tunc disloyalty towards the big and the 
number of lus om enemies. 3263 

By his sincere application to business witiuii die councils he proved 
that he was ncidicr slow-witted, overbearing nor a hypocrite. 3264 
If an act of state on the king’s part failed tliroiigh error of judg- 
ment or was either inadequate or jud ovcrsliot the mark he, like a 
petty imiid on die defect of the composition of a great poet, did not 
btp on it. 3^5 

He did not brag or offer to narrate Ids exploits; ifmcidciuly ques- 
tioned about past events he did not bend the bicc. 32® 

Flatterers, who suggested equality wididicsovcrcign on die ground 
of kiiiskp and the like, were compelled to hold their tongue by lus 
cycglaiiccs which were firm yet not impudent. 3^^7 

Even in close contact, such was Ids Idgli cliaractcr diat knaves, 
rcpartccists, backbiters and others did not succeed in fitlionuiig 
him. ‘ 

During die hours when light had ended, when dicrc was agitation 


1260 It was the custom for ik big 
to^jiaid food liom lus own plate to Iiis 
fa^umes. At the court of Cliitot the 
bravest SWaiita who had distinguished 
himself m war or sport became tlic 
recipiciit of such favours from die king 
as we bow from ihc ballads and history 
ofRijputuK ' 

3261. There is a lacuna in the test 


3264. Bakavrala=Thc stork is sup- 
posed to observe the vow of silence on 
the edge of die water while his real 
object is to swallow the uiiwary/k. 
hence stork personifies the hypociitc 
326(1. There is a lacuna in die teat. 
‘Bend the knee’ is an idiom hkc dtawng 
the long bow ^ 
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and like disturbances, he entertained no fear when going to liis 
residence 32^9 

As the king fi:om confidence in liiin progressively amc to relax 
his hold on Hm he, in equal measure, like a trained Iiorse did not 
bolt in a temper. 32 ?° 

He always led the way for the king elsewhere, yet, while moving 
forward to the ladies’ apartments and the council chamber, even 
though unforbidden, he would tarry Ins steps and fall m the rear. 3371 
For requests to obtain what was proper k made submission with 
great respect in person, and kept away firom the mtcrvention of others 
as liis mmd ever had misgivings about them 3272 

Even incidents in a dream were related to the big 3273 

The mutual recriminatioas of the ministers and the staff of the 
Pure Interior, he did not recount but relegated them to oblivion like 
an evil dream, 3274 

Although sensitive, he chimed in with nhald jokes and made 
repartees though at heart lie was conscious of the depravity of the 
wit-snappers. 3275 

In this way, tkough the actions of this prmcc of pure conduct the 
Jung, who was a judge of ckracter, became attached to him and 
entertained greater affection for him than for his sons. 3276 

And so a novel bridge was Hshioned by king jayasimha, to safe- 
guard the dynasty, such as rulers m the Kali age would have found 
difficult. 3277 

In this manner having liquidated without any remainder his 
troubles, the king turned lus attention to Trillab. 3 278 

He, however, reficcting that an escape durmg the season when the 
mountain passes were clear of snow would be difficult to accomplish, 
delayed relying upon hs instinctive cunning. 3379 

Thus, while the man was prudently waitir^ for a fitvourable moment 
for the journey, Saujapala thoughtlessly launched an offensive. 3280 
With a few select troops from the capital and accompanied by a 
large number of natives of Devasarasa, he set foot in Martank. 3281 
In bis arrogance, Sanjapala did not realize that die terrain offered 
no obstacle to the entry of the adversary and tkt the provincial soldiers 
were without morale. 3382 


3273- Thro is a laciina m tk toU, 
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Tile following of Trillaka, despite the absence of archers, did not 
give up courage but joined battle with hiin. ^283 

Willie he was engaged in an attack with all arms upon a Dainara 
in anodicr place die Lavaiiya Trillaka supported by an endless number 
of troops fought furiously in diat place. 3284 

Then all diosc, whose lionics were in Devasarasa and who had 
loaded themselves with plundered wealth, deserting Saiijapala melted 

awayy _ 3285 

Wliilc all round things were submerging, as if in a deluge at the 
end of die world, in die disaster caused by die enemy, die soldiers 
from die capital alone remained like the noble mountains. 3286 
For a long time they bore die brunt of the enemy’s fury under 
the fiercely bummg sun and \vcrc shun, during die various pliases of 
die struggle, after killing many of dieir opponents. 3287 

Wlicii all die heroes were slam in battle, Maitanda, tlirough his 
disc being pierced by those wlio were Ins ver)' own, was not without 
a few wounds lumsclf. 3288 

Radiant in battle was die son of Sanjapala, Gayapiila who, owing 
to his dexterity, although tlircc horses were killed under him, was 
not observed on foot. 3289 

His younger brodicr J.iTja, a stripling, wlio bad liis first opportiiniy 
in action, astonished brave men wlio liad wimessed countless major 
actions. 3290 

The right arm of die commaiidcr-in-cliicf could not do what tlie 
left could. The sun worries the might)' tuskers with die licat, the 
moon splits open their tusks, 3291 

Saiijapala looked brilliant as he galloped lus liorsc widi the glitter- 
ing ssvoid m his single arm; he held Ins giound like a forest confla- 
gration 'witli Its column of smoke on a winged mountain. 3292 
111 the diick of the enemy, m the midst of arrows, slaughter, and 
rout when Ids passage was barred, Ids cliargcr tlircw lum off its 
back. 3293 

Injured by impact widi the hard surface of die earth of Ids heavy 
armour, he lost consciousness and was carried off by his two sons 
from the nddst of die enemy. 3294 


3288 The heroes go to the region of is the Sun-god. 
the Sun after death m battle Martanda 
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Tlie atmy liavmg been altogether routed they lodged him m the 
quadrangle of the Mattanda temple unobserved by the foe; the two 
of them then retreated. 3295 

The big set out with such large forces as could swifdy deal with 
the Damara who was there and bottled him up, 3296 

5 ) 7 hcn the arrived at Vijayaksetra, Sanjapala, who liad broken 
throi^h the siege, burnt down die residence of the Lavanya. 3297 
Despite the wrathful king’s brows bemg kmt to such an extent, 
Trillab not bemg impecunious easily continued to find provisions 
fiom the various regions of the mountain, valleys. 3298 

But he lost support and was boycotted by his family and came to 
be the recipient of the taunts of his subordmates, who made a display 
of wisdom such as is facile m misfortune. 3299 

Bemg isolated he then severed a finger off his palm but his prayer, 
like a retj^uest for fruit to a monkey, to the royal vwath for his own 
head, Was m vain. 3300 

Of the sons bom of the body of queen Raddadevi, the eldest was 
named Gulhana; the big had tins dlustnous prmce aimomted ruler 
on the throne of Lohara. 3301 

The prince, who was six or seven years of age, excelled by his 
Virtues those who were old m years, just as the mango saplmg 
surpasses the grove of ancient trees. 3302 

The queen had gone to assist at the coronation of her son; the in- 
dcscciice of blood-rcd rubies on the tiaras of ruling cbc6 paying 
homage, made her feet appear pmk like the half ripe barley, 3303 

On diat ocasion when the water of the coronation was being 
sprinkled, upon the earth parched by aseveredrougbt the clouds, too, 


3295 Pindita^bottleciup 
3302 The Mango has been culuvated 
iQ India tom remote times It is men- 
tioned m the anaent Samskrti Mss, 
excellent representations of the Mango 
tree arc to be found in Stupas of about 
150 B c including the famous Barbut 
Stupa The early Chinese pilgnms, 
who visited India, all mention it and 
have recorded their impressions In 
the 17th Century Van Rcede, native of 
Holland vHio visited theWest Coast of 
India, described the numerous varieties 
of dus queen of Indian ftuits Botani- 


cally, m India there is only one speacs, 
the Mangjfera Indica of which the 
enormous number of varieties are but 
sub-divisions The word Mango is of 
Tamil ongin It is commonly known 
as Am from the Samskfta Amra The 
Mango does not grow m Kalmir. K. 
mentions it with nuny other Indian 
trees following the traditional Kavya 
rules See Vi 367 

3303 It IS noteworthy that the queen 

receives the homage of feudatory chicfi 
hy holding a pubhc kvee 
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released tlic waters as if for the purpose of annointiiig tlic earth as 
tlic queen consort. 

Once again Rajavadana, anxious for a resurgence of disorders, 
attacked Jayacandra wiio was energetic under orders of the 

king. 3J05 

Supported by the nephew of Naga, he defeated in a narrow pass 
the pursuuig troops ofjayacandra,dicsonof Garga, who Was bringing 
up the rear. 3305 

Tiic son of Garga for days remained with Ins countenance withered 
tlirough tliis reverse, but subsequently in a skirmish captured the 
leader Lo'slliaka, tlic ncplicw of Naga. 3307 

Being difficult of access, no one had raided Diim^nama ; Jayacandra 
swiftly marclicd tlicrin and having set fire to it got away witli a cheap 
victor)^ ^ 3308 

Despite tills, Rajavadana did not give up courage; he neidicr came 
to terms nor did he wax wrodi. 3 3 09 

Day after day ividi diminislimg troops 4 ic continued to attack 
the king, but he suffered repeated reverses while facing Jaya- 
candra. 3310 

Then the statesman of die country, to the strctcliing of whose arms 
and nails dicrc existed no linuts, had liim killed by assassins in t]ic 
scCTCt service in the very midst of die campaign. 3311 

IBs head, as it swung from die Imc of die checks, soon reduced the 
broken tree of Ills fortune to small pieces just when it was eager to 
sprout. . 3312 

Under die agreeable plea of the c.xtcrmination of Prtlivlliara’s 
fanuly, die king killed also Lotliaiia by the method of secret execu- 
tion. 3313 

Hiougli) on one occasion, when lie was besieged lie had been saved 
by Trillab by climbing down, he found liimsclf in die meslics of 
the royal diplomacy. 334 

Eillakostha, Ksura, Jayya, Sadiacaiidra, and others, though alive, 


3304, As the prince was yet a hoy, lie 
had no wife who could sit with him, 
side by side, as lus queen-consort The 
ceremony of coronation according to 
ancient Indian rites required the presence 


of tlic queen and the poet supplies the 
want of tlic queen-consort by the poetic 
dcscnption of tlic Earth acting as her 
proxy. 

3309. There IS a laaina in the tc,\t. 
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were as good as dead and found their quietus through the hardships 
of penury. 3315 

King Uccak deluded by his rise to sovereign power had failed to 
meditate upon the transience of life and Ins convent had kcked a 
fixed endowment. For this convent, which had been in receipt from 
eacli successive monarch of the estimated funds, big Jayasuhha, 
the upholder of the dynasty, made a permanent endow- 
ment. ' 3316-3317 

To Sulla Vihara founded by his uncle md three temples by his 
frtlier, the construction of which edifices had been half achieved, 
the big gave the final touches. 3318 

He, of his own will, delighted the hearts of priests of unstained 
character and others with gifts of vilkges, stores and valuable market 
rights. 3319 

In memory of his mistress, the lady Candala ivith the moon-hke 
face, who had died, he has founded a convent of suipassmg splendour 
from whose gateway no pi^im is turned back. 3320 

Also the famous convent of Suryamati toudied by the conflagration 
m. the city was Kcomtmctcd hy him, who u free from vanity, kget: 
than it was before. 3321 

Thereafter, when Sanjapala had become a refugee in the otlici world, 
his son Gayapak was appointed to the chief command of the army 
by the king. 3322 

Sahjapaks though he had softened in te maturity, had been diffi- 
cult to endure; his gentle son caused him to be forgotten as is the 
autumnal sun by the moon. 3323 

Durmg the hardships of the trying heat of summer, when the clouds 
make then appearance, realizmg that the tree on tlie bank which 
shares its hfe m common is liable to destruction by a sudden fall of 
lightning, the flowuig stream shrinks from desiring a prosperous 
mcreasc m its own waters, 332^ 

Dhanya, from the demise of Bhiksu up to the defeat of Bhoja, had 
prc-eminentiy borne the load of the yoke of state afkirs in tim e s of 
crisis for the king, whose affection for him Was not shared ivith any 
one else; just when all the thorns had been removed, this devotee of 
the king found Ins death. 3325-3326 
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Ms o\vii son at Madliuravatta gave up Iiis life, treating it as an 
offcruig of Arti and Tambula, to ward off disease. 3327 

That big deserves to be guarded even at die cost of universal 
existence who, at every step, plunges into adversity firiiiiy detcriniiicd 
in his mind to save lus subjects. 3328 

From die side of the ailmg Dlianya keeping comp.my widi diosc 
who were hoping for tlic best, tlic grateful big who liad no sleep 
did not budge till the last moment. 332p 

The set-back ui the appearance of the king, who was devoted to his 
subjects, on die minister’s account for a wliilc, gave an impetus to 
his people in dicir existence. 3330 

Under the dynasty of kings like Mandliatr and otliers, the suhjccts 
liad been free from jiardsliips—sudi .at tins time was die liappincss 
enjoyed by die people. 3331 

At a tunc when the rcabi was in a ferment owing to civil war, liis 
undisputed ministcrslup liad broken diroiigli all die misfortunes of 
the new king. 3332 

Tune is indeed all powerful in public life. Undcr.its compcUiiig 
force who is not led to forget Ids former and later conducts In the 
act of supporting die earth, Uisnu was ciiaWca’ to he the veidcle yet 
later to dig it up m Ids incarnation of die boar. 3333 

He, who upon die assassuiation of Sujji liad become die prefect of 
Srinagara, had at first removed die nmladinimstration of die district 
winch had been growing since a long time. 333/(, 

In s.alc transactions, the operations in Dlimaras had cc.iscd dirough 
lack of organization; he Iiad checked tlic abuses and put diem in 
circulation so as to prevent depression m trade and cipdous 
disputes. 3335 

In the event of a lapse from chastity on the part of a married woman, 
die head of the houscliold was liable to a punitive prosecution; dds, 
upon due ciiiisidcration, was stopped by lum. 3336 

Widi a single-minded devotion he had been a friend of the subjects 


3327. The test 11) Stein’s edition is 
cvidcatlj' forrupt, Stein Iws not tmis- 
l.itcd this verse. I have adopted . the 
conjectural reading 'Aratrib' in place 
of '.lyatrib’ ivhidi makes no mcaiiing 
The son of the minister died to restore 
his father to hc,i]th just as Babir is said 


to liav'c done for the sake of his son 
Hunwyiiii. From the lic\t verse it 
appears that tlic sacrifice of the youth 
to save an old man tus considered 
justified because it was in the intucst ftf 
the bug 
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ill tbs fasbon. Yet after securmg die office of city prefect tliis very 
man, too, started die persecution of the people. 3337 

He obstinately punished many persons who Were alleged to liave 
had sexual intercourse Witli dancing women wlio liad been accepted 
in households as wedded wives. 3338 

“What use is it to dwell on defects wbch are like wisps of straw; 
h regards absence of disloyalty and freedom from covetousness, 
there was not another such as he was. 3339 

Although owing to die exigency of the moment, lie liad sought 
shelter under Bbksu and Mallarjuna yet he had not sacrificed ‘any 

interest of the sovereign nor had he destroyed 

those two. 3340 

Although he lacked iinstmted liberality during the period of his 
prosperity, at bs deadi, there was not money sufficient for the per- 
formance of bs funeral ceremonies. 3341 

What else need be said about the recognition of services on the 
part of die king, who honoured the dependents of Kularaja, like 
invited guests, as if the latter were still ahve ! 3342 

b honour of bs wife named Bijja, who was a guest m die other 
world, Dhanya liad commenced buildmg a splendid Vihara; upon 
Ids departure for the next world, die kmg completed the construction 
and made a permanent endowment for its upkeep. 3343-3344 
Even those, whose sole ocaipatioii was a military life, acquired an 
enthusiasm for pious acts from the king’s pMandiropic disposition 
and bent their energy to works of piety. 3345 

A cadet of royalty named Sangiya, younger brodicr of Kamaliya, 
made an endowment called after bs own name. He was horn m the 
race of those Ksatriyas who, as dieir native land lay withm the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the Tuniskas, liad learnt notbng but cruelty 
owing to an abundant harvest of enemies. He had found occupa- 
tion b Kasimr during the very times of disorders when king Siissala 
was involved m die war witli his rivals. 334^3348 

The Banaliiiga, installed by hmi on die strand of the Vitasta, brbgs 
to mind the Avimukta sanctuary towering higli on the bank of the 
Ganga. ■ ^ 

3340, There is a lacuna of three K. who had no doubt visited it, still 

syllables m the latter half of the vene continues to attract pilgrims at Bcii- 

3349 The snictuiry, referred to by ares ' 
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Also tlic convent annexed to it, whose oniamciits arc its anchorites, 
IS sucli that after visiting it die curiosity to see the world of Rudra is 
suppressed. _ ^ 3jjo 

In die spoliation of odicr sacred foundations m these present times 
and the giftmg away of the property of the poor, diis pure-minded 


man had no sliarc. 


3351 


The wife of Udaya, the coimnandcr-in-cliief, named Ciiita, adorned 
widi a Viliara tlic strand of the Vitastii. 3352 

The five diapcls sititaecd in her Viliara seemed to he die manifesta- 
tion of die Law holdmg up its liand widi die firm straight 
fingers. _ ^ 3353 

The minister for peace and war, Maiiklia, womb-brother of Ahuii- 
kara, became proimiiciit by the foundation of ^ribitlia togcdier 
widi a convent. 335^ 

Tiirougli die convents, Agraliaras, restoration of dilapidated temples 
and his odicr works die younger brodicr ofRilliana, named Suiraiias, 
attained equality widi limi. 3355 

By crectmg a convent at Bhutclvara and also at Trigrimi, he offered 
die Waters of die Kanakavaliini and of die Vitasta to die Ernes. 3356 

In die region of Kaij'apagara, where the stream wliich has its rise in 
die Nila Hows in an easterly direction as if aspiring to rival the Gahga, 
lie, by building a bridge for attic and the rest to cross, created a 
spotless piece of work apablc of winning salvation from mundane 
existence, 3357*3358 

Also in the city he erected a temple of ^iv.i called after his mvn 
name and a (Convent whicli contained a series of diapcls to Siva 
with the marfcdkiir. 3359 

He made a jgold Anulaka for the shrine of Mammcsvira and also 
made die preefnets of Somatirtlia bright with ponds, a garden, and 

dicrcstofit.U 33<5 o 

There had mcen kings in diis dynasty wlio, being jealous of tlic 
high lineage orVwcalth, luid deprived their ministers of lives, riclics, 
or odicr propertylr. . 33^1 

Lven tile divincVlndra hurled down m anger, from heaven, the king 
Mandhatr dirougli jealousy of the new throne occupied by him. 3362 

3351* The verst sliov/s the spo- 3360 AiiiaIab=Anwlas'ita; tlicaomi 
liatioii of religions Iwd on the steeple (Siklura) of a|tciiiplc 

become common by this timc\ common m Kaimir and Orissa, 
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But tWs monarch, on the contrary, 'with his undisturbed wits, 
seeing his subordinates elevated by pious acts day by day, diinks that 
It would add to his otvii glory and is dehghted. 33^3 

His officer BJiaiia, by constructing gilt parasols after the clever 
invention of king Kalasa, has caused liim gratification. 33^4 
The gold sheetmg at Surewari on the temple,’ 'where Siva and 
Paivati arc m union, matches tlw lamps and the pots for illumination 
and IS furnished with tiny bells. 33^5 

It seems as if Mount Meni from affection for his kinsman, the Snow 
Mountain, had come in the guise of the gold parasol to kiss on the 
forehead the daughter and the son-in-law. 3366 

The flame darting fiom the eye of Siva has ascended in the guise of 
the gold parasol havuig learnt this fiom him ‘'the bodily union of the 
fair Parvati with me as her wooer, for the sake of which the god of 
Love had used his endeavour and had been burnt down, has in this 
spot hceii aclucvcd by the loving Parvati” 3367 

The large gold parasol erected by Rdhana on the top of the shrine 
of Krsna, Rukminl’s lover, now throws brilliant beams of light m 
the sky. It seems as if the sun'had arrived to gaze at Visnus disc, 
Wamifol hke bis own, wHcb kving stra'ytdi in mmcatlon engen- 
dered by die drinking of blood has since found its way to its 
master. ' 336S 

In that sanctwiry which teaches the noble lesson of tlie feieudship of 
Siva, tile conqueror of the god who churns the mind, and of Visnu 
whose ens^n is the agle,- the gold parasol with its' decorated staff and 
consummate workmanship of the former lord seems as if powdered 
with the pollen of die lotuses of the Gaiiga scattered by the hisses of 
the snakes in his hair, while that of die latter'is vivid like the concen- 


trated flash of hghtmng which abides close to his cloud-black 
hair. 3369 

The golden parasol forms the covering lid of the golden cavity of 
the cosmic egg containing the sombre and bright regalia and splendid 
collection of jewels of the moon-crested Siva and Visnu, 3370 


3366 Pirvati is tk daughter of 
Hffliakya 
3367. See 1 1 11 

331S9 This verse illustrates the fcllow- 
stup of faitlis— Saivisra andVaisnavism— 


which IS charactctisec of hidiaii religious 
heliefs, There are temples of Hafi-Hare 
svhere the features of Vijnu and Siva are 
represented m one rniage as iii the Ardha- 
Narisvara image of Siva and Parvati. 
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Tiic king liad four sons, mtcUigciit, virtuous and fdistmguislicd, 
born of Raddadcvi, in succession to iunxwlio had become tlie rulci 
ofLohara. 3371 

As Laksimna from Rama so is Aparaditya inseparable iom GuUiaiia 
and 15 being brought up at Lohara, where he is m residence. 3372 
Tile infant Jayapida is dourisliing being looked after by prince 
Lalitaditya, just as ^atruglma was by Bliarata. 3373 

From die king, to wlioni as to die sun it is a pleasure to make obei- 
sance, has conic Yasaskara, die fifth prince royal, like the early sun- 
shine from the sun. 3374 

Widi his caresses which owing to Iris tender age arc inconstant yet 
full of charm owing to his confiding nature, it is amazing how Lalita- 
dit}'a can make even a stone wal! rc.act to his mellow iiifliiciicc. 3375 
His olive complexion, die lower red lip and patches to guard agamst 
the evil eye liavc the semblance of a golden lotus with bees on k lit 
up by die early morning sun. 3376 

His conversation is pregnant with dignity though indistinct owing 
to tender age and lus pronunciation is, like die sound of the ocean when 
it was being churned, soft widi ambrosia. 3377 

Born 111 an exalted family, die prince by lus dignified bearmg mdi- 
c,ates in cluldliood lus (iiture blossommg. , 3378 


,, .. ^ .. .. .. .. 3379 

Four dauglitcrs have been bom to Iiim-'Mcnila, Riijalaksrai, 
Paclmasri and Kamala, whose lives arc devoted ' to virtuous, 
conduct. 3380 

This blameless couple widi such charming little children spread joy 
as if dicy were the monsoon and a flower garden with recreation 
grounds .and pkisiirc p.arks, 33 81 

In dlls kingdom, liallowcd by sacred slirincs, the riclics of 
queen Raddadcvi attained a fortuiiatc position ditough incessant 
expenditure. 3382 

During pilgrimages to holy places the king s consort, widi fcutl.i- 
torics and ministers of state following in her tram, appears as if she 
herself were the royal fortimc. 3383 


3377 Tins vcisc which cliscribcs a vcrics, It iiuUi no sense 111 tins context 
peacock returmng ftbin a pool of water and is evidently misplaced, 
seems to be a combmation of different 
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In diis land of Parvati, the nmncrous Tirdias, when the queen takes 
a dip, soon abandon then ardent louguig to secure the touch of the 

person of Pamtl at bath. _ 334 

hi fine weather during such excursions, even when the rains arc 
over, the clouds in order to get a s^ht of her are ever following her 
as if It were monsoon. 334 

When she sets out for a bath m the terrestrial Tirthas, the celestial 
Titthas, forsooth, heing jealous of diem, seek to reveal themselves in 
the guise of showers of ram. 33^6 

Neither the raountams whtcli kiss die clouds, nor rivers wliich 
corrode the hanks which, en mile, arc defficult to traverse does this 
lady ofdclicate limbs heed onaccountof her zeal for the Tirthas. 3387 
Through her mamfold foundations and restoration of ancient 
hiuldmgs, the lame Didda has been outstripped m a wonderful maimer 
by tins resolute and slirewd lady 3388 

The queen consecrated to die divmc Rudta the shrine named 
Rudrchiara with a gold Atnalasara; it is the ornament of Kasnilr and 
the essence of the world’s beauty. Executed in white stone, gleaming 
like the nectar-giving moon, it creates the impression by its loveliness 
as if Rudra, the remover of the sufferings of poverty, were making 
the ocean of milk fbw, even to his day, for the thirst of Upamanyu. 
She has restored the temple founded by Asob who bd extinguished 
sorrow. 3389-3391 

She is the refuge of the officials when the king is hot with anger, 
as the Himalayan river Ganga is the asylum of living beings m the 
sea when heated by the submarine fire, 3393 

Secure in the sovere^n s fiivour the punishment and reward of even 

3389 ForUpjiimjruseelll 276. For Cbna, Tibet, and cvenEiidia, tbougli 
tlic temple bmit by Aloh sec 1. 106 ' 'it has left his doctnnc, pteset\c the 
The Buddhist Emperor "who had ex- tradition of his greatness More living 

naguished sorrow" continues to nse men chensh his memory to-day than 

m public cstimatioa m the East and the have ever heard the names of Constan- 

West H G Wells writes m the Oiilbc tme or Charlemagne" And V Smith 

of Hulory "Amidst the tens of thou- thus deplores the loss to India through 

sands ofnamesofmonarchs that crowd deviation firom his ethical system 

the columns of history, their majesties “[ behevc that the Buddhist moiiastcnes 

and gtacaousnesses and serenities and and nunneries in the days of tiicir 

royal highnesses, and the like, the glory must have been, on the whole, 

name of Asob shmes, and shmes powerful agennes for good m India', 

almost alone, hkc a star From the and that the disappearance of Buddhism’ 

Volgatojapanhisnimeisstillhononnsd. was a great loss to the coiintr)'.” ■ 
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ruling cliicfs takes place miCiilmgly, at any moment, at licr 
will. 3393 

Tlic son of Somapala, the ruling chief Bliupala, has been raised by 
this proud lady to exalted rank by marriage witli the princess 


Mcnila. 339( 

It is marvellous how the prestige which in a large measure one 
develops as a matter of course in ones birch place docs not miscarry 
to any great extent elsewhere. The disc of the burning sun is pledged 
to the removal of darkness witliiii itself; the lustre emanating from it 
penetrates obscurity. 3395 

In cleaning his empire whicli was the wonder of die world, die 
king liad to play the part as a reliable surety. WJicn die princess 
Menda was married, her huskand’s father Somapala, who had a splen- 
did st.ate tile territory of which was covered with precious stones, 
having unreservedly abandoned liis antagonism, bestowed die crown 

on his son. 339<>'3397 

■Wlicii die ruling chief Pnijidliara had been killed in war by !us 
enemies die younger brother Gliatotkaca looked forward keenly 
dirougli the king’s power to retaliate m revenge. Tliis man of liigli 
sense of dignity took shelter under Iladda and having gained the 
princess Rajyasri, 0 wonder! he obuined the height of royal 

fortune. _ ' 339^*3399 

Together with die king’s ministers who rendered him assistance 
he aused tlic ovcrdirow of the rulcrPahcivata, Ins brodicr s enemy, 


from sovcrcigiicy'as well as of Prajji and Aiigada. 34oo 

He maversed, owing to the kuig’s glory whicli had in full measure 
sprinkled on him die w.atcrs of generosity, the river Krsiia wbdi 
was 111 the enemy’s sphere ofinfluciicc .as well as dirough their curved 

scimitars. ^ ^*1®^ 

By the defeat of Dvitiya, the ruler of Urasa, he earned fame and 
through the glory of his Majesty he raptured Atyiigrapura which Was 
held by die foremost warriors. 3402 

In dlls Casliioii several coiunuiidcrs of the army, die uiidiilating 
light from whose parasols glc.anicd like the moon, won renown at 
tlus time. 


3.103. llic age of Jajasniilia av,is the 
age of Aryan Rciiaissmcc in Kalmir. As 
a result of the disappearance of the Salii 


Einpiic after the raids ol Maliinnd we 
know from his contentpotaty Aihetum 
that scholars and people of the upper 
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Tvfcnty-two yeats had the king passed ere he secured the realm and 
since the acquisition of the ctom hy km. an equal number has elapsed 
in the year twentyfive. 34^4 

The kingh niclW ■wisdom is such as lias never been seen in aivotlicr 
ruler; may it endure for years,— through the subjects’ merits of former 
existence— and outlast diis Kalpa! 3405 

Even water, winch by nature is Euid, is in time congealed as hard as 
a stone, and the stone havbg grown to perfection dissolves mto water 
and oozes. Despite amazing miperial domination cliange reveals itself 
through the unerring might of die Time-Spirit; m whose case, 
in this world, is character stable on the road designed by 
Destiny! 3406 

When six-liundrcd fifty-dirce years of the Kali era had elapsed, 
there was 111 Kasmir, Gonanda as king by virtue of vassalage to tbe 
Pandavas. 3407 

Thereafter amc liis son Damodara, his wife Yasomati as well as 
Ills son Gonanda die second. Then passing over thirty-five kings 
whose grants, dynasty and names are unknown there was a king named 
Lava and after him Ins son Kus'a. 3408-3409 

Then the latter’s son and grandson, the two respectively called 
Khagendra and Sutendta. Thereafter Godhara, who was horn in 
another family, and lus son named Suvarna. 3410 

His son jaiiaka followed, whose son Wiara &om die queen 


elms migrated to Kasmit and to 
distaiit Benares In spite of the constant 
fighting which took place m K.’s own 
times, the arts of peace floarished The 
soaal position, of women, it would 
appear, was at a high level Mono- 
gamy was the rale, K. does not mention 
even among the ramisten any instance 
of polygamy which was confined to 
the Royal family and there even it was 
apparently due to the need for alliances 
to eliminate hostility and possible 
sources of danger to the nioiiarcliy 
After the destruction of Aryan rule, 
upon the defeat of Ptthviraj Chauhan 
polygamy seems to have been practised 
as a rale by the nobility and the upper 
classes generally among the rulers. 
Mitaa Aaz Kofca, the foster brothet of 
Ahbar, of whom the emperor said 


"bctwKii me and Aviz is a nver of 
milk which I cannot cross/’is reported 
to have said "A man should marry 
foot wivcs~a Persian woman to have 
somebody to talk to; a Kliotasaai woman 
for his house work, a Hindu woman for 
nursing his cluldren, and a woman 
from Mawaranuahr, to have some one 
towhip as a watmngfot the otherthcce ” 
Dlochmann,Aiiii-Akli(tri, Void p 317, 
340(5 K, hesitates to make any fore- 
cast about the futniepohey of king jaya- 
simlia He constantly refen to the 
ever clianging pohftcal views of states- 
men whose lives and conduct, he tells 
us. are moulded by thcmflueiiceof Time 
and the exigency of the bur, Sec IV, 
PH VII ypajVlIf 3333 For the 
siTOequcnt history see App K 
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Sad tlicn was king; thereafter Asoka, who was the son of this king’s 
grcat-uncle, hccamc the ruler of the country. 

His son was Jalaukas and tlicrcaftcr came Damodara who was of 
douhtful lineage, and after him tlic trio Huska and the otlicrs who 
were alike bom ui tlie Turusb dynasty. 3^j2 

Then Abhimanyu and Gonanda the third and his son Vihhisatia. 
Next, Indrajit hccamc king and Rava^ m due succession. 3413 
They were succeeded by Vibliisam die second, Siddha and Utpa- 
laksa and after diem came Hiranyaksa, Hiraiiyakula and Vasuhula, 
The latter’s son became notorious as the slayer of tlirec crorcs of 
people. From his son Baka was born Ksitinaiida and his son was 
. Vastinanda. 34 i 4 -- 34 rj 

Tlicii Kara die second and Aksa; fioni the latter Goptr and after 
him Hiig Gokania. After linn was Narendraditya whose son was 
Yndiiistliira die Blind. When lie was compelled to abdicate by his 
vassals, Bratapaditya from another dynasty bcc,imc king and dien his 
sonjalaiika. 34 I (>-3417 

Tunjina, lus son, having died widiout male issue, Vijaya born 111 
aiiodicr family followed and his son Jayendra, having been without a 
son, die minister Samdliimat became king. 3418 

Then sprang from the house of Gonanda the illustrious Megliava- 
hana, son of Bhupaditya, and grandson of Yiidliisdiira. 3419 
Then Pravana the second, die son of Tormana and nephew of 
Hiranya, acquired die countr)'; lus son was Yiidhisthira. 3420 
Thereafter Narendraditya and Ranaditya became kings lu 
succession; the latter's sou was king Vikramaditya. 3421 

Next arose Baladitya, Rainaditya’s son, and thereafter Diirlablia- 
vardiiana, die son-iii-law of Biiladitya. 3422 

The latter’s son was Diirlabliaka. Tlicrcaftcr Caiidrapida and lus 
younger brothers, Tarapida and Muktapida. 3423 

Then became rulers die two, Kuvalayapida and tlieii his step- 
modicr’s son Vajriiditya, who were both sons of king Muktapiia. 
Next Prdiivj'apida and Saihgriimapida; then Jayapid.i beanie king 
.and then his iiiinistcr Jajja. Tlicn followed in succession the two sons, 
Lahtapida' and Saihgramapida .and after them came tlic cxiltcd 
Clppatajayapida, wlio was born of the daughter of a liqitor-distiller 
to the elder son. 3424 " 342 ^ 

He Laving been killed by witchcraft by his maternal uncle Utpala 
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and otliecSj'wlio by mutuai agreement witliout sefenig die tlironc for 
themselves placed m lus stead Ajitapida, a brother’s son of jayapida 
and later the son of Samgramapi 4 named Anaiigapida, 3427-3418 
Having uprooted hmi Utpalapida fohmved, but settmg him aside 
Avantivarman, son of Sukliavarman and grandson of Utpala, was 
placed on the imperial throne by the minister Sura. Then die brave 
Saidbrvarman and Gopala his son. 3429-3430 

The latter’s brother named Saiiikata, vrho was picked up from die 
street, came to be the ruler and their mother Siigandha. Having upset 
her the Taiitrm infantry proclaimed Partha, great grandson of Sura- 
vanmtn, as king and Ntrjitavarman in succession to lura. Cakravarmaii 
and a son of NirjltaVarman were at various times placed on the tlironc 
to buttress it, The minister ^ambhuvardliana, m die meantime, 
seized die aowii; having killed die latter ruler, Cakravarman suc- 
ceeded and on his death followed in order the impious son of Partita, 
Uiimattavaiitivarman, his son Sntavarman having abdicated the 
tlironc, the minister Yabkara Was set up to rule hy the Brah- 
maiis. 3431-3435 

He Was followed by Varnata, the son of lus grand-uncle and after 
Iiim Yasaskara’s son, Samgeama, the Crooked-foot, sat on die throne. 
Later, after deposing lum liis minister, named Parvagupta, bcizcd the 
realm by treason. His son was Ksemagupta. Ablumanyu, his son, 
went to Ins rest while under the guardianship of his mother. When 
thereafter Ins son Nandigupta and her grandsons Tribhuvana and 
Bhiraagupta had been killed by this very lady of cruel deeds who was 
huown as Didda, she earned on the govenunent 111 her own name, 
She at her death iionmatcd as bng her nephew Samgramaraja. 

3436-3439 

Thereafter ame his two sons Hanraja and Aiantadcva, and Ktdasa, 
the son of Atlanta, The two sons ofKalasa, named respectively Utkarsa 
and Harsa, became kings in succession. After onstmg king Haisadcva, 
Uccala of unbridled ’martial ardour attained the status of royalty. 
He belonged to the same dynasty, bemg the son of Malla, who was 
grandson of Didda’s nephew Jassaraja. 3440-3443 

When he was slant by Garga, came Sallia, the step-brotlier of king 
Uccala Havmg imprisoned Sailia. the powerhil prince Sussala, son 
of h^Iia, womb-brotlier of Uccala, wrested tlic crown. When he 
was driven out by the disaffected Vassals, the grandson of king Harsa 
S7 
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named Bluksacara, was set up as king during six montlis. 'Wlien king 
Sussala had legaincd the reahn after cxpclhng Bliibacara, in due 
course, his trusted Lavaiiyas fomented civil v\rar and murdered 'him. 
Having destroyed all those Lavanyas as well as tire king Bluksacara, 
the son of king Sussala, Jayasiifilia, whose forbearance is witiiout 
compare, at present delights the world as the sovereign of tlus 

country. 3444-344S 

As die impetuous Godavari widr tlic seven moiitlis falls mto the 
broad expanse of tlic ocean for final repose, soisgathcrcd to rest after 
die swift progress of the seven resonant waves in the amplitude of 
the bosom of the illustrious Klntiraja’s dpasty dns River of Kings. 

3449 

[Thus the Eighth Taranga of the Rajataranginicom- 
posed by the great Kavi, the illustrious Kalliana. 
Completed is the River of Kings, the composition of 
the great Kavi Kalhana, son of die mighty minister 
the noble lord Canpaka,] 
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The late Mr S P Pandit^ coiisidcicd in detail the cliroiiology of the 
RHjatmi'fiii in order to arrive at the date of die poet Vakpati whose patron 
Yasovamiaii of Kanauj is mentioned by Kalhana as the coiiteinporary of 
king Lalitaditya The following extracts from the Notes of that learned 
scholar will be found interesting 

“As far as the account of die Rajatardii^iin' is concerned, it may be said 
that that'work incidentally but unmistakably bears first upon the history 
of Yashovanna, and secondly upon his date. It may not be ont of place 
here to give a suramaiymf the particulars narrated by the R/ijatmipiii which 
concern die hero of die GrtiiddMfio. They arc contained in the account 
tcgardiiig bug Lali ^ditva of the Katkota or Naga dynasty of Kashmir, 
Lditaditya is desetibeJas having held imperial sway ovcrTndw,'aiidb'tbught 
several trans-Indian regions hordeting upon Kashmir under subjection. 
He was most powerful and was dieadcd by his enemies. He spent nearly 
.ill his life m expeditions of conquest He levied tribute from the eastern 
kings, by which ate probably meant the then rulers of Oude and Northern 
Bchar, and wore the tuiban of victory hi the Antarvedi or tlic region 
between die Ganges and the Jamiia. After the subjugation of the eastern 
kings die very first victory lie obtamed was a bloodless one over King 
Yashovanna of Kanauj. He is described as having in no time dried him 
up, even as die powerful sun of the harvest season dries up a stream that 
has been flowing down a hiE-sidc during the previous rains 'The king of 
Kanauj showed himself to be one who eminently hew what wms the best 
thing to do, when he gave his hack' to Lalitaditya, and became his obedient 
servant. But Ins allies were more proud than even lie was, for the breeze 
beating the perfume of the sandal, though only an ally of a flower-garden, 
IS taller than the garden itself* It appears that the peace was made between 
Yashovanna and Lalitaditya against the wishes of Mitrasanna, the latter's 
mimstcr of peace and war, and that Lalitaditya s soldiers felt dissatisfied 
tliat a treaty was made between the two bugs before they (the soldiers) 
had giatified their dcsiic of fighting by long warfare. Mitrasanna appears 
Yo have indicated his dissent m tlic treaty when it was written. Accordingly, 
svhcii the allies of Yashovanna showed fight, Lalitaditya took advantage 
of the adverse advice of his mmistci of peace and war as also of the bellicose 
attitude ofhis anny, and, after the iiiisiiccessful opposition of Yashovanna's 
tncmis, deposed tlw king of Kananj and rewarded his own mimstcr with 
'Yashovanna, m whose service were the poets Vakpati 
Bhavabhuti and others, having thus been conquered, became a dependent 
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of L'llitaclit)! employed in prodamimg his praises like a court bard Why 
say more* The laud of Kauauj from the baiis of tire Yamuna to the banks 
of die Kalika came under his sway, as if it had been a yard attached to his 
house Having thus subjugated Yashovamu, even as the river Ganges 
goes down the Himalaya, his anny proceeded to the regions of the Eastern 
Sea ’ Then we ate told that lie seized all die elephants in the kingdom of 
the Gaiidas He went on conquering one kmgdom after anodicr of die 
soiidictn peninsula, including the ‘Seven Konbns,’ and the regions to the 
west, and, returning to the north, he subjugated die people of Biikliara, 
the Bhauttas and other peoples. Wlicrcvcr he went he biiilt towns and 
cities, and erected temples in them dedicated to dificrent deities, giving 
lands for die maintenance of die tanplcs To die god Aditya 111 the city 
of Lalitapura, sshicli lie built and named after himself, he gave Kaiiaiij 
with the territory attached to it 

Lalitaditya was a great and good ruler, or ladicr a brilliant and generous 
victor But Kalhana, widi true historical instinct, rarely to be found among 
die class of writers to svhicli be belongs, mentions some acts of foDy and 
injustice of winch diat king was guilty. Among die latter it is related diat 
while living in Pariliasapura, a tity built by himself, he caused die king of 
the Gaitdas to be mmdered in Trigrami The followers of the Gaiidian 
king were, die .author of tlic Rajatmnpi tells us, w-ondcrfully brave, 
most loyal and ready to give up dicit lives in avenging the dcadi of dicir 
king They travelled all die way to and entered Kashmir under the pretext 
of visiting the goddess Sharada, and m a body surrounded die temple of 
Madliyastlia-Dcva, a shrine diat was a favourite of Laliuditya. Tlic latter 
being absent in distant regions, die priests of die besieged temple closed die 
gates and shut dicnisclvcs up widim Tlic Gaiidians .attacked another god 
called Ranasvaiiu and, mistaking it forParilias.i'Hari or Madhyasdia-Dcva, 
rooted It out and broke it to pieces, wliicli they dircw m all directions. 
They were, however, pursued by the soldiers and mercilessly cut down, 
glad to die after having taken their revenge. Tlic Gaudiaii licrocs were 
as brave and nnpetuons, as if dicy were Raksliasa, and fell upon die prey, 
die god Pariliasa-Kcshava or Parihasa-Han, the most favourite god of 
lalitaditya. The prey w,as saved by die sacrifice of the god Ranasvanii. 
‘The world was deprived of die shrine of Ranasvanii, it is true, and the 
temple 15 still empty and abandoned, but the w'Orld is filled svitli die 
renown of die heroes of tlic Gaudian country, who sacked it in revenge 
of their master's deatli.’ 

Tins is all m die history of king Lalitaditya that hears upon diat ofYaslio- 
wanna Lahtaditj’a, according to the Rfijalmiigiiii, must Have come to 
Oje throne m 695 A.D He is recorded to have reigned diitt)'-six years, 
seven months and eleven days, between 695 and 733 a.d. Accordingly, 
Ins conquest of Kanaiij and destruction of die sovereignty of Yasliovanna, 
if that was really achieved, must have occurred m the first tai years or so 
of die ciglidi century, if not earlier. 
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Out of tk account given in die vvemay safel} accept as 

true TOthout any doubt these facts;first,diatYashovanna was acontemporaty 
of king Lahtaditya of Kashimr; second, that he did not, when attacked by 
the latter m lus expedition of conquest, come off successful, and had to 
become his vassal, if, indeed, he was not ditirely deprived of his throne; 
third, that Vakpati and Bhavabhuti were poets at his court, and fourth, 
that Lahtaditya reigned for thircy-six years, seven months and eleven 
days I say the defeat, if not the total rum of Yashovanna by Lahtaditya, 
may be accepted as a fact, because Kalhana shows throughout his part of 
the Rsjatmu^im that he is a safe witness as to die main facts of his narrative, 
not only as a compiler or chronicler of accounts, which he found m the 
old chronicles that served as materials for Ins own, but even as a aitical and 
discriminating historian He often relates incidents recorded by the previous 
chroTUclcrs, but docs not hesitate to throw doubt on their character, or 
even reject them as unworthy of credence, when he believes that such is 
the case It is possible that the old records, winch coiitamcd the narrative 
of Lahtaditya s reign and his achievements, may have exaggerated the 
^extent of their greatness. But Kalliana’s way of recounting the history of 
Lalitaditya’s doings m the Doab, and die particulars detailed concerning 
tlic treaty at first concluded between die tivo kings, do seem to enude die 
account to be accepted as true enough in the mam To these considerations 
may he added this one— viz that Vakpati, who began his Gaiiilmlio with 
die professed intention of narrating die circumstances, under which Yasho- 
vanna slew the kmg of the Gaudas, not only ends so far as we yet bow, 
without saying anything about die matter, but has also given clear indi- 
cations of doubts whether the skymg of the Gaudian king by Yashovanna 
should be narrated at length after all as if a great calamity had befalleji 
Ins 'hero, which discredited his renown, and justified hesitation on the 
part of our poet, whether he should relate die achievement of his patron 
over ks enemy, when he had hunscif been reduced or been depnved of 
Ins throne by a superior foe It is somewhat disapporatiiig that Yashovaniia’s 
enemy, the Gaudian kmg, is not even named by Vakpati, and more so, 
diat Lalitaditya too w desaibed by Kalhana as having caused a kmg of 
die Gaudas to be slain This big too is not named, and might either be 
tbc successor of the one whom Yashovanna killed or a kmg of another 
part of the ^udian country It may he mentioned m this connccrion 
diat a kmg of the Gaudas is mentioned and named m the nanativc which 
Kalhana s furnishes of the reign ofjayapida who is said to 

have married Kalyam, the daughter of Jayanta, the king of the Gaudi 
and after having conquered the five Gaudian peoples, to have made his 
iadier-in-law Jayanta supreme king over dicm all 

Abough, however, fhe duration of the reign of Lalitaditya as siven' 
by Kalhana must imdoubtedly be accepted as correct, it is the opinion 
of some scholars that his date docs not seem to rest upon the same firm 
basis of certainty and accuracy, The date is not, it is quite true, mentioned 
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anywhere by Kalhaiia, but has to be obtained by calculation; and although 
the results of die calculation, svhicli fix the dates of many of the kings 
named by Kalhana, may be as a matter of fact quite correct as having, 
to him rested on independent evidence not available to us, part of the 
materials of that calculation arc not quite so satisfactory in every respect 
as to put the conclusions to be drawn therefrom beyond all doubt on their 
uncorroborated authority. The chief materials from which the date is 
deduced arc: first, die date of Kalhana, Shake 1070-or a.d. 1148, second, 
die date of Gonaiida III, who reigned 2330 years before Shake 1070; and 
third, the names as well as the durations of the reigns of the kings that 
reigned bctsvcai diosc two points of time. Now, though die date of 
Kalhana, as given by himself, must be perfectly correct, die same caiuiot 
be said, It may be urged, of die period tliat had passed from Gonanda III 
to die date of Kalhana, and of the durations of the reigns of the kings 
diat had passed up to the date of Lalitaditya. The names of die kings and 
die durations of their reigns may be given here, I dunk, uitli advantage. 
Tlicy areas follows — 


Kw^s of the QiihWilii Dj'iuiilj'—Groii]) I 


n. c 



Ys, ms. ds, 

iiS.; 

I. Gonanda III. 

reigned for 

35 0 0 

1149 

2. Bibhishanal. 

It i « 

53 <i 0 

1093 ' 

3. Indrajit 

* ' )) » « 

35 0 0 

1060 

4. Havana 


30 6 0 

1030 

5. Bibhishana II 

„ 

35 d 0 

994 

C, Nara I alias Kiimara 

j 4 • 

39 9 0 

<J 5 S 

7. Siddha 

4 4 1 4 * 

60 0 0 

895 

8. Utpalaksa . . 


30 0 0 

864 

9 Hiranyaksa ,, 

« t yy 44 

37 7 0 

S27 

10. Hiranyakula 


60 0 0 

767 

11. Vasukiiia .. 

• 1 )) 4 * 

60 0 0 

707 

12, Milurakula mcknaiiicd 




Trikotiha, (killer of dircc crorcs of people) 

yO 0 0 

637 

13, Bab 


63 0 0 

574 

14, Ksliitiiuiida . . 


30 0 0 

544 

ij. Vasunanda . 


52 0 0 

491 

16. Nara 11 . 


60 0 0 

431 

17. Akslia 


60 0 0 

37 J 

18 Gopaditya . 

* * f) * 

60 0 6 

3 n 

19. Gokariia 

* • M * * 

5711 0 

-53 

20. Narciidra 1 alias Klumklnla 

* * 9f ‘ 

310 

217 

21. Yiidhishtliira I. 

..No period 

“O \ 

i 

^ 1 
s 

s 1 


Total Gonandas, Group i . . 

1014 9 9 
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Tlte FikiJiM/lifyii DyiMs/y-GroKj) 2 

B c Ys. ins ds. 

J69 a; Pratapadityal , - „ 32 0 0 

137 23. Jalaub , . „ 32 0 0 

105 2| Tunjmil . „ . 36 0 0 

Change of dynasty (“Anyaknlajo Raja”) 

69 25. Vijaya , • „ • S 0 0 

61 26, Jayendra (dynasty ends) „ 37 0 0 

24 27. Sandhimati alias Aryaraja (Jayendra s minister) .. 47 0 0 

Total Vikramadityas and others, Group 2 192 0 0 


Till QumJns rCiferei-Grw/p 3 


24 aS Meghavahana reigned for 

S8 29. Pravarasenal alias Tunjma 11 ,, 

88 30 Hiranya and Toramana (dynasty 

interrupted),, , „ 

Its 3 r Matngupta the poet, (Protege of the 

great Vikraniaditya of Ujjain defeatcr 
oftheSakas) , „ 

The Gonaiidas restored 

123 32. Pravarasena II . „ 

183 33, Yuddhishtiiira II „ 

204 34, Narendra II alias lakshana , 

217 35 Ranaditya alias Tunjitia III , „ 

517 3d. Vikramaditya , . „ 

559 37 Baladitya 


34 0 0 
30 0 0 

30 2 0 


4 9 I 

60 0 0 
21 3 0 
13 0 0 
300 0 0 
42 0 0 
37 4 0 


Total Gonandas after the first restoration, Group 3 372 6 1 


Tk Karkd or hJaga Djiinsly-Groiiji 4 

3!)d 38, Durlahliavardhana alias Prajnaditya „ 

132 39 > I^udahhab alias PratipaditjM II , 

682 40, Chandrapida 
691 4P. Tarapida , 

Total Karhotas up to the end of Tarapida 


36 0 0 
50 0 0 
S 8 0 
4 024 
9S 824 


Grand total up to the end of Tarapida 1,878 0 A 


695 ' 4 i- Mulctapida alias liitaditya 

Deducting the period of 1,878 years, and 4 days from 2,333 years, 7 
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iiioiitlis and 15 days/wc get 455 years, 7 months and 1 1 days before Kalhaiia 
(the end of Sake 1072) or Shake 616 years, 4 months and ip days, or with 
die addition of seventy-eight years, two months and fourteen days, the 
difference betaveen die Shake and Christian eras, a.d. 694 years, 7 months 
and 3 days, 1 c the 3rd of August 695 as the end of tlic reign of Tarapida 
or, whicli IS the same dung, as the accession of king Lalitaditya, 

Looking, lioavcver, over die list, we may observe, that besides the im- 
probably long periods assigned to most of the kings of the first group, 
eleven out of the twenty'-one kings have figures which arc too suspiciously 
round (three thirty-fives, six sixties one seventy and one thirty) to rcason- 
ablv demand unqiicstioning credence. Then we have the fact that the 
length of die reign of Yudhishthira I (No 21) is not mentioned, hut has to 
he inferred to have extended to forty-eight years and ten days, from the 
circimistancc that die total period of the taventy-one kings of the group 
IS stated by Kalhaiia at the end of die Taranga to be one thousand and 
fourteen years, nine months and nine days In group 2 there is nothing 
extraordinary to raise suspirioti, except perhaps the absence of months and 
days. Tlic third group at once arrests attention at No. 35, Kanaditya, 
who IS put down as having reigned for the extraordinary period of 300 
years. It 1$ said that Raiiaditya married die goddess Kali, who was bora 
as a princess m order to become his wife, and diat duougli her he was 
enabled to live so long, It is probable that die period of three luindrcd 
xcars is like those of which Kalhana tells us the detailed history was lost, 
and that die name of one king only wlio reigned in diat period being 
known, die whole period was assigned to a dynasty lost to histoty, or to 
anarchy, or to foreign government, or to displaced kings, is of course 
such as cannot be accepted as accurate without independent evidence, and 
It is impossible to say what was the exact period of which no history was 
fordicoming 

Tlic list distinctly improves with the fourth group or widi tlic beginning 
of die Karkota or Naga dynasty. There is m that group nodnng diat is 
suspicious. There the periods of reigns assigned to die kings also become 
more and more detailed by die addition of mondis and days, and appear 
to belong to c-asy and cvctyday probabilities by being short, 

Tlic rematb 1 have just made on die defects of die list up to die end of 
the third group do not, however, justify suspicious as to die general correct- 
ness of the periods assigned to the various dynasties or to individual kings, 
especially after die beginning of group 2 Tliough we may not feel prepared 
to accept the correctness of the periods assigned to die kings in the first 
group, dicrc is no reason to doubt diat from Gonaiida III to the revolution 
whicli compelled Yudhishthira I (No. 21), to quit his capital and go into 
exile, the period given by Kalhana viz. 1,014 years, 9 mondis and 9 days, 
IS the period that had actually passed. For Kalhana must have given the, 
figure on die audiority of the previous chronicles, lists of kings, nicnioirs 
and inscriptions ivlndi lie mentions at the commencement of Ins Turniiyiui, 
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and which he must have critically exainmed. The period assigned to gioup 
1, as also the reigns given to the six kings dicreof, must likewise he con- 
sidered to have been based upon the author’s materials derived from the 
same sources shmlarly examined. Whatever may be said— and much can 
be said— against die years of the ten longs (28-37) comprised within group 3 , 
we may safely accept as correct the period of 572 years, d months 
and one day, wbch Kalhana gives to that group The four reigns of 
group 4 wluch produced die accession of Lalitaditya appear to be free 
from objection. 

Tliere is, diereforc, no reason to doubt die correctness of die date of 
Lalitaditya s accession, a.d. 695, (which is the date, supplied as above, by 
the Rujdtmgiiint, and not a.d 696, as has hitherto hcai supposed), until 
independent facts are brought forward to show that it must be set aside in 
favour of another. General Cunningham m his learned, laborious and 
valuable work, Aimit Gco^raph}f of Inim (Buddhist period), has adopted 
a correction of thirty-one years, so that the accession of Lalitaditya falls, 
according to linn, in ad. 727 (he takes 696 a.d. as die accepted date of 
Lalitaditya's accession) instead of m a.d ^5 My esteemed and honouicd 
friend Professor G Buhler has accepted diis correction on the additional 
authority of die Jams, who state that Yasliovarma was living in Sanivat 
800 or A,p 744. Other orientalists, Professor Max Miillcr among diem, 
have acquiesced m the correction on the audiority of General Cunningham 
and Ptofasot G. B\ihW Any one, dictcfote, who does not feel convinced 
by the view of the eminent scholars just named, can only venture to differ 
from them with considerable hesitation. Accordingly I need not apologise 
for a somewhat lengthy examination of the grounds of die correction, and 
of the reasons which might be relied upon in favour of the date supplied 
by die Kashmirian chronology General Cunningliam bases his con- 
clusion m favour of his correction of thirty-one years on die following 
data, VIZ..— ° 

(1) that when Hiouen-Thsang,^ the Cluncse traveller, entered Kasmir in 
A D. 631, the younger brother of the big’s mother came to meet him; 
that according to the Rojiilmngiiii the rcigmng kmg 111 Kashmir m a d, 
631 was Pratapaditya 11, but that Pratapaditya’s mother had no hrodicri 
so that there must be a mistake m the history given by Kalhana; probably 
Pratapaditya s father Dutlabhavardhana alias Prajnaditya was the reigning 
king m A.D. 631, that Hiotien-Thsang passed two years in Kashmir, and 
that, tiicrcforc, Pratapaditya must have come to the throne at least thicc 
years after the year 631 a.d , there is, therefore, a mistake in Kaliiana’s 
chronicle amounting to three years at least 

(2) that according to M Remusat^, Chandrapida, the son and sucicssoi 

JJc spelling adopted by modem scholars is Hsiim-Tsiug 

A, pat M AM-Kcnmt Pans (Sdmbart a Hadcloff) 
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of Pratapaditya, applied to die Chinese emperor for aid against die Arabs; 
the date of die application is A D 713, while, according to die native chrono- 
logy, Chandrapida reigned “from A.n 6S0 to 6S8,” winch shows an error 
of not less diaii 23 years, 

(3) that about A D. 720 die emperor granted the tide of king to Cliandra- 
pida, Chandrapida must, dicrcforc, have been living as late as die previous 
year A d 719, which makes the error in die Kashminan chronology amount 
to c.\actly 31 years. 

Now as regards the first point, it may be observed that die reigning 
king 111 Kashmir 111 a.d 631 was not Pratapadity-a, as General Ciiiuiigham 
supposes, but Ins fidicr Dutlabhavardhana or Prajiiaditya. and Pratapaditya, 
.iccording to calculation, did not come to the tlironc till towards the close 
of the year 632 a.d, Tlic inacciuaq', therefore, of three years based 
upon the supposition that Pratapaditya, who had no uncle, was the 
reigning prince m ad 631 must, it is clear, he given up as altogether 
untenable 

As regards die statement that Chandrapida, and Muktapida alias Lilita- 
ditya applied for aid to die emperor of China, and that die date of Cliandra- 
pida’s application is a.d, 713, whereas Chandrapida, according to Kalhaiia, 
must have reigned “from a.d 680 to 68S,’’ I find diat the reigns of both 
Chandrapida and Muktapida ate given at great length by the Kaslumriaii 
historian. But during die reign of ncidicr is any mention made of any 
trouble by die Micclihas, as the Arabs would be called, nor indeed by 
any foreign enemy or invaders. Kalhana frcqiiaidy mentions such trouble 
whenever it has occurred, or even trouble caused by the neighbouring 
tribes or enemies miiiicdiatcly beyond the border, but no mciitioii of any 
foreign invasion, threatened or actual, is nude m die account of the 
twokiiigs.it docsnotappcar,diat the mcnioirsfromwluclihcwas compiling 
his account of the two reigns were meagre or of the nature of suiimurics. 
Even little incidents, mvoivmg the grant of compensation for land takai 
up for building a temple, arc noticed in die reign of Chandrapida Peace, 
internal and c.\tcriial, is stated to have been the characteristic of Chandta- 
pida’s reign, As regards die alleged application by Lalitaditya, diat appears 
even more improbable. The account of his reign is particularly detailed, 
and so full, bodi as regards his mtcrnal and cxtcnial policy, diat it is not 
credible that a mention or reference to an invasion of Ins kingdom by 
the Arabs could have been omitted. Nor is it likely that any invasion^ by 
die Arabs could have t.akcii place or been threatened during Ins reign, 
which W.1S one of aggression all round and full of hrilliaiit yirtorics c 
IS described as having earned his arms of conquest far beyond die borders 
of Kashmir towards die nordi and the nordi-wcst, and to have died 111 ji 
expedition of conquest towards Persia (Aryanaka). No nicntioii is ina c 
of any foreign invasion, I do not think it is possible that Lalitaditya cou 
have or even need have applied to die emperor of Chinese tor ai . 
We have furdicr to remember diat, if invasions by die Arabs liacl taken 
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place or been tbreatened botk during die reigns of Ckndrapida and of 
Muktapida, the fact, on account of its repeated character, would have 
become so noted, (the difference between the accession of Chandrapidi 
and that of Muktapida being barely eight years and mne months), that 
It would certainly have been referred to by the chronicler of the latter’s 
reign, and then repeated by Kaihana in his oivn narrative We must, 
therefore, reject as unfounded or mistaken, the statement that Chandra- 
pida and Muktapida apphed to the emperor of Chma for aid against the 
Arabs, even if we felt satisfied that M Remusat correctly restored tlic 
Sanskrit names from his Chinese text, and correctly identified them with 
those ofthe Kashmir kings 

1 am afraid we cannot treat in a better way the Chinese statement that 
the title of king was bestowed by die emperor of Chma on Chandrapida 
about the year a d 720 For, among other reasons, it is not enough, when 
wc have to deal with such a list of bugs as that given by the Raj afaranpi 
from Vikramaditya, No 36, to Utpalapida, No 54, merely to say that 
there is some mistake amounting to 31 years m tlic native chronology, 
but wc must show where exactly that imstake lies For the periods of 
reigns of the kings comprised m the list just referred to have been givenm 
considerable detail, presumably after diey were verified by Kaihana with 
the aid of the mscriptiotis on temples and other public buildings erected 
by those kings most of which were extant m his time, as also by the various 
chronicles, memoirs, lists and other records, which he mentions at the 
begmmng of his work 

As regards the Jam statement that Yashovarma was living m Samvat 800 
or A D 744, It may he observed that, so far as we kow there is nothmg 
to make that statement, even if it be found to be based upon such reliable 
testimony as to be accurate, necessarily inconsistent with the earlier date of 
AD 695 being assigned to the accession of Lalitaditya For Yashovamia 
may have had a long reign, beginning from some date anterior to A d 695 
(a supposition not quite necessary to make) and endmg by some year after 
A D 7^ He may have continued to reign as a vassal of Lalitaditya after 
ms subjugation by that king, and to reign even after the latter’s death 
But, as a matter of fact the statements of the Jams have littleor no value at 

ail as bearing upon the date ofYashovarma, asihave shown at considerable 

length in a separate note already referred to 

Lliere is however, a dilFerent way of amvmg at the date of Lalitaditya s 
accession (ad 695), which satisfactonly proves that (he correction of 
31 years, which has been proposed, cannot be accepted This mctliod is 
die method of cidculating back from the date of the finishing of Kalhana’s 
Rejafamijiiii to the accession of Labtaditya I call this a different method 

rfian (hose of most of die ed,er predecessors of Lalitaditya This will 
become apparent from the following continuation of the list 
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The Kfid'o/a tljmlj coiitimii-Gwiip 4 

A.D 

695 42. Miiktapitla alias lalitadityi reigned for 

732 43. Kudayapida. .. „ 

733 44 Vajraditya Vappiyaka alias Lalitaditya II „ 

740 45. Pritlnvyapida „ 

744 46, Sangramapida .. „ 

731 47. Jayapida .. 

48 Jajja (brother-in-law and minister of 
Jayapida’s iisnrpei) „ 

783 49. Lalitapida .. „ 

797 30 Prithivyapida II, alias Sangramapida II „ 

804 51 Chippatajayapida alias Briliaspati 

(son of Lalitapida by a concubine) , . „ 

8irt 52. Ajitapida, son of Chippata’s 

brother, deposed and succeeded by „ 

53 Anangap!da(sonofSangcamapula) „ 

54 Utpalapida (son of Ajitapida) » 

Total up to the end of the fourth Taranga „ 


Clmp^e oj (fyiins/y-Groiij) 5 

837 55. Avantivanna(sonofSuldia- 
vaniia, son of Utpala, brotlier 
of die concubine above referred 
to), from (Phalg kr. ijofjito 
Ashadh. s. 3 of 59 . . „ 

884 56, Sankaravanna, up to Phalg. kr. 7 of 77 „ 
903 57. Goplavaraiiia .. „ 

38. Saiikata . . .1 

905 59. Siigaiidlia, (jiiccn .. „ 

Dpiiad)’ (Imfil 

Go, Nirjitavaniia alias Pangii 

(grandson of Suravarma). He 
hardly reigned at all, avlicn lie 
was succeeded by his son, 10 
years old, named. 

. Partha,uptoPansa.kr.iof97, 
i.c.for i9yrs,9ms,23d5.,lcss 
by 4 ys 0 nis, lO dys of Gopala, 

Saiikata and Siigandlia .. » 


Ys, ms. ds, 
36 7 n 

I ot3 
700 
4 I 0 
7 0 0 
31 0 0 

3 0 0 
12 0 0 
7 0 0 

12 0 0 


41 0 0 


260 3 20 


27 41S 

18 719 

2 0 0 
0 0 10 
200 


15 9 H 
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AD. 


Ys.ms ds. 

923 Nirjitavanna or Pangu again 

uptoMagh, kr.iofpS 

reigned for 

I I 0 

924 62 Chakravaima, up to Magh kr. 

?> 


10(9 


ri 0 0 

935 63 Suravanna, up to Ashadh kr i 

ofio 

M 

I 0 0 

936 Pattha agam, up to Ashadh kr. 

I of 11 

» • • 

0 5 0 

936 Chakravarma again up to Jyesh 

s 8ofi3 

ft 

1 11 23 

938 64 Umnattavatiti, up to Ashadh. 

kr I of 15 


2 0 7 

Total years, Gioup 5, end of the 5 th Taranga . 

83 4 0 


Djml)' clmgeil—Groiip 6 

940 6j Ya 5 kskra,uptoBliad kr 3of 
24, mcludmg 

66 Vaniata wk reigned a few ’ 
days before Yasbaskara’s death „ 

949 67 Sangramadeva, up to Phalg. 

kr. 10 of 24 

950 68 Parvagupta, up to Ashadh kr 

13 of 26 .. 

951 69 Ksemagupta,uptoPaush s iof34 1' 

960 70 Abhiniauyu, up to Kart s. 3 of 48 „ 

973 71 Nandigupta, uptoMarg.s,i2of49 „ 

97 5 72 Tribhuvaiia, up to Maig s. 5 of 51 

976 73 - Biiimagupta ” 

981 74 Didda, Queen, up to Bliad s 

8 of 79 


.. 068 

I 4 4 
8 6 3 

• 13 10 3 
I I 9 
I H 13 
500 

• 22 9 3 


Total years, Group 6, end of the 6th Taranga 


64 023 


Vymiji diatifiei^Group 7 

1004 75. Saiigtamaraja,uptoAshatih. 
kriof4 

1029 76 Hariraja,uptoAsalidli s 8 
1029 77. Atlanta, up to Kart, s 6 of 39, 
when he crowned liis son 
Kalasa 


35 328 
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A.D. Ys, ms, ds 

1064 78. Kilasa, up to Marg s 6 of 65 reigned for 26 i 0 

1090 79, Utkar5aandHarsa,uptoBhad5, of77 „ . ii 8 39 


Total years, Group 7, end of the 7tli Taranga 
Djm/f e/wHf d— Gronp 8 

1102 80, Uclichala, uptoPausli, s.6of87 „ 

1113 81. Radda alias Sanklia . „ 

JI13 81 Salbiia, up to Vais s 3 of 88 „ 


97 II H 


10 4 I 
0 0 I 
S 0 


Dyiioj/]' clt(ii{^c(l 

1113 83, Sussala up to Ph.alg, new moon 1 

of 3 including (i ms., 12 ds. of !■ „ , . 15 9 27 

84. Bhikshacliara , . 

11:9 85. Vijayasiinha, still reigning in 
the 25t]iyear or a.o. 1151, i.c. 

Shake 1072 .. .. „ .. 23 0 0 


TotaltocndofShakcioy’.orAD. ii5i,i.c 48 525 


Now counting hack from the date to which Kalltana carries his narrative, 
which, for the sake of convenience, we will suppose is the close of the 
year Shaltc 1072, we come to the same date to which we came before, and 


regarding tlic reliableness of wliicli as based on ! 
Laiitaditya we have already remarked. Tliusi- 

Period from tlic accession of Lalitadit)'a to 
the end of the Karkota dynasty, or Taranga 

Kalhana’s materials up to 

Ys, ms. ds< 

IV .. 

Do, from die end of the Larkotas to die end 

reigned for 

161 82(1 

of Uninattavanti, or Group 5 .. 

Do. from the end of Uninattavanti to the end 


83 4 ^ 

of Didda, Queen, or Group d . 

Do, from the end of Didda, Queen, to die 

71 

64 023 

cndofUtkarsliaorGroupy .. 

Do. from the end of Utkarsha up to the date 
avhen Jayasimha had reigned 2: yc.ars, or up 
to die end of Kalhana’s narrative, end of 

7) 

97 H 27 

Shake 1072, Group 8 

Total years up to end of Kalhana s narrative, 

f1 

48 525 

end of Shake 1072 ,. 

H 

455 71' 
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At the begittning of his Rajalmitguu Kalhatta says that the cycle yeac 
of the era used m Kashmir was 24, and diat at the time he speab 1070 
years of the Shaka era had already passed At the end of his book he says 
that the cycle year is 25, and that m the latter year Jayasimha had from the 
time of his accession to the thtoac passed twenty-two years Jayasimha 
came to the throne on the new-moon day of Phalgtina of the year 3, so 
that he must have finished his twenty-second year on the new-moon day 
of Phalg 25, or just a fortnight before the end of that year If, therefore, 
we suppose that Kallim began ks work m the early part of the year 24, 
he took just two years to fimsh it Further, when he says that in the year 
24 of the local cycle 1 ,070 years of the Shaka era had passed, wc have taken 
this to mean that he began his work in the very early part of that year, 
almost on the new year’s day, so that wc have got to deduct the number 
of 455 years, 7 months, n days from 1,070, winch gives us 616 years, 4 
months, 19 days Shake, or the 3rd of August 695, A n , as the calculation 
date of Lalitaditya’s accession 

Wlicn the date of the king from avhora we start, viz , Gonanda III and 
the date up to which the narrator brings us arc known, when the period 
between the two dates is also known, and lastly, when die periods of the 
icigns of the kings who reigned during that period arc given, the date of 
any bng in the bst must of course he the same whether counted up from 
die hcginmng or back from the end, and I am aware that dus objection 
may he taken to the importance I attach to the agreement between the 
dates obtained above by die mcdiods referred to But die support 1 seek 
IS from the fact that the part of the list, over which we go m counting hack 
from the date of Kalhana, is made up of dates and periods obviously so 
unassailable on account of then details, as also on account of the very 
detailed and apparently reliable account given of the mgns of the kmgs, 
that the result of the count-back must be accepted as independent and 
unassailable, unless undeniable facts arc brought forward to justify any 
suspicions of error 

Those that accept the correction of diirt)-onc years have to show how 
the mistake of such a period is to be adjusted, diat is to say, they have to 
show where it occurs m the list of bigs, and how the list is to he corrected 
throughout If it occurs anywhere m that portion of the list which precedes 
the reign of Lahtaditya, and if they accordingly bring down Ins accession 
by thirty-one years, they will have to alter all the dates of the kmgs sub- 
sequent to Lahtaditya even up to Jayasimha, the contemporary of Kalhana 
I feel sure no one will seriously venture to do tins, as no one can assert 
that all the dates of the kmgs, from Jayasimha back to where the mistake 
may be supposed to have occurred before dieumc of Lahtaditya, are wrong 
including Kalhana's own date, m fact As for the post-Lalitaditya part of 
the list, I do not see the likelihood of a mistake of thirty-onc years occurring 
anywhere m it It is this fact which attaches especial value to the agreement 
of the date of Lalitaditya, obtained by the two wajs of counting which 
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I have nicutioncd above, DilFering, therefore, very reluctantly from General 
Cuniimghaiu and iny friend Professor G, Biiblcr, I venture to hold that 
in all that the fonner lias urged, or in all that may be derived from the 
statements of the Jams, no such facts as will justify any suspicions of error 
have been brought forward, and my conclusion, therefore, is that a,d. 61)5 
is the correct date of the accession of Lalitaditya. 

i i 

As I have relied chiefly upon the of Kalhaiia m establishing 

that Lalitaditya’s accession occurred in C% A.d and, consequently mplachig 
Yasliovanna and his eulogist Vakpati m the latter part of the 7th and the 
first part of the 8tli century, die question naturally arises, how far is Kalliana 
to be regarded as a trustworthy chronicler of the dates and events of die 
kings of Kashmir! Unfortmiatcly, m India, authors writing about kings 
as purely human characters, and about purely human events, especially 
with dates, arc rare; and unfortunately, those that write about the two arc 
so justly chargeable with the fault of writing for effect, and with using 
most extraordinarily c-xaggerated language, diat it should not be a matter 
for wonder if scholars should at first distrust a sofitary writer like Kalhana, 
when lie comes forward and claims to be heard as a chronicler of actual 
events recorded historially, especially when he writes in verse, and writes, 
to a certain extent, as a poet. When every one, whom you have bown, 
has told fables or at least has mixed a little truth widi manifold falsehood 
or exaggeration, you would doubt whcdicr you could believe your eyes 
and cars when, as a singular ease, somebody comes forward and claims to 
be heard as a historian or as a chronicler of true events. Naturally enough 
all the presumptions would be against the veracity of the solitary witness, 
Under odicr circumstances he would he accorded some considerable 
credence; but here, m the company of stor\ -tellers, he would be required 
first to prove his veracity' and even to demonstrate it tlioroughly before 
he can get a licanng; and, if tliat is impossible or difficult to accomplish 
owing to tlic nature of the evidence proffered, tlic witness is sure to be 
told diat unless he is corroborated by a perfect stranger, he is enutlcd to 
no credit whatsoever. If he stammers or hesitates m liis speech by a natural 
defect, be IS suspected to do so' because he finds it diffiailt to he straiglit- 
fonvard in his cooked up and false narrative. If his interpreters have not 
quite correctl/ understood him, tlicir difficulties are hut too convincing 
a proof of the want of veracity in tlic witness, because all presumptions 
arc against him, Further if one person, under the circumstances we have 
here set fortli, lias refused to bclia'c part of tliis narrative, everybody else, 
witiiout seeing him and examining him personally, is but too apt to follow 
suit, and to say that he cannot believe him Part of liis evidence is hearsay, 
though hearsay at second-hand only, and the rest such as consists of what 
he bows personally, Tliougli he distinguishes between the tsvo kinds, 
and sets forth the names of those from whom he received liis hearsay, and 
is even careful to say which of Ins mformauts he believes and which he 
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dots not, ad tliougK Kc tells you ■wKsck part of kis Iieatsay iitfotmatioti 
IS of a doubtful character, you would suspect that, as all presumptions ace 
against him, he will in all likelihood exaggerate ox falsify by adding to or 
cutting down die second-had statements of his informants, ad would 
say that, unless those mformats arc produced before you ad exammed 
by you, you would not believe the hearsay evidacc of the witness, as 
even hearsay. Even the dress ad appearace of the witness would prejudice 
you against him. He is rough, you wdl say, he is unrefined, he appears 
to hide his feelmgs ad his thoughts, ad his msidc is not transparent through 
his countenance, ad all this you would put against him as indicative of 
a desire to deceive you If at times his answers appear to be very easy to 
understand ad consistent, you would feel uiclmcd to say that that is the 
result of a endeavour to make falsehood look like truth, because, forsooth, 
the nature of that part of his narrative is such that its details cannot be 
consistent, 

This is not very far from what has actually happened to the autlior of 
die ftajflturan^itu, the only work hidicrto discovered m India having any 
pretensions to be considered as a history, or at least as a chronicle of lumian 
events brought about by human means, and narrated for the most part in 
human ways. 

Kalhana wrote m Shake 1070 or a.d. 1148-49 But the period to which 
his narrative extends begins, according to him, from 1184 b.c and comes 
down to the year A,D, iijo-ji, or a length of over 2333 years Indeed, 
he takes cognizance of a previous period of 1226 years which preceded 
B c 1184, as one during winch some fifty-turn princes reigned m Kaslumr, 
but gives no account of them because he found 110 records about them 
cxistmg m his time. Indeed, even the names of many of them are unknown. 
Accordingly all that he does m regard to the piehistonc period of 1266 
years is to enumerate as many of the prehistoric fifty-two kmgs as he can, 
and perhaps in the order in which (hey were believed to have reigned, 
and, after enumerating such pubhc monuments as dieir names were con- 
nected with as their founders or promoters, proceeds at once to his mam 
narrative which begins with king Gonaiida III, whom he places m b.c 1184. 
As the prehistoric period of 1266 years is a blank on account of “no poets 
having recorded the deeds of the bngs” who reigned during that period, 
or rather because the records of diat period were lost, and as he is enabled 
to pve a narrative of the subsequent period because poets have preserved 

Its history, he pours out his thanks to ancient members of his fratcmitv 
thus,— ^ 

Wotdiy of obeisance is diat indefinable virtue of good poets which is 
superior {in sweetness and immortality) to a stream of nectar, and whereby 
they preserve their own bodies of glory as well as those of others’ 

What men, other than poets who resemble Prajapati, and who ate 

of mens’ ^he eyes 

8p 
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‘If a poet call realize ivitli liis genius things which every body cannot 
comprehend, what otiier indicationis avanted tliat he has the divine sight> 
‘There is no history of| fifty'-tavo kings of Kashmir, beginning with 
Gonaiida I, who in the Kali-yiiga were contemporaries of the Kurus and of 
thesousofKunti, forsooth,bccause,inconscquaiccof tliccvildcedsof tliosc 
rulers of die cardi, there were not poets to produce their bodies of glory.' 

‘Obeisance to that energy, naturally great, of poets, without whose 
favour even those might)' kings .arc not rcmcmhcrcd by cnjoyii^ the 
shadow of whose trcc-likc arms tins earth, with its oceanic girdle, used 
to feel safe from danger fioiii all quarters ' 

Tiven those who sat at ease with their feet on the temples of elephants, 
wlio even obtained jirospcrit)’, nay those even m whose palaces once 
dwelt young damsels fur as moons shining m the day, arc not dioiiglit 
(if even 111 dicains by tins world, as if they never existed, though die) 
were once die foremost on cardi* But why praise dice a iunidred times, 
0 brother, work of good pocts> Suflicc it to say, that die world is hliiu! 
Without thee.’ 

Of Kalliaiia's rcg.ard for facts and for the mijiartial chronicler of facts, 
the following will give an idea — 

‘That virtuous poet .alone is wortliy of praise who, free from love or 
liatrcd, ever restricts liis language to the exposition of facts ’ 

"Wliat Ins materials were for die narrative, cMcnduig over 2333 years, 
and what lie diouglit of diem, and what value he attached to them, will 
appear from die following aerscs in Ids introduction — 

‘The oldest extensive works, containing tlic royal chromdes, have been 
lost 111 consequence of the work of Siivnta, who condensed diem 111 liis 
narrative 111 order that dicir contents might be easily remembered Siivrata’s 
poem, though it has acquired fame, is not caa.Iy understood, being difficult, 
owing to a pedantic show' of learning 
‘Owing to some strange avant of attention dicrc is not a single part 
of Kshemendra’s Clirmlc oj Kin^s, diat is free from mistakes, tliough it 
possesses the merit of poctr)' 

‘But his daiiii to be heard he bases upon die taa'O facts, viz first, that he 
cxiimncd and compared a large imnibct of works on die ancient liistoiy 
of Kaslimir, and second, diat he used inscriptions of foniicr kings, genealo' 
gial tables, and worb fonniiig memoirs of famous persons. 

‘I have cxwmincd eleven worb of former scholars avhicli contain die 
cliroiiidcs of the kings, as avell as the dortrmc of the sage Nila (1 c the 
Nilapiirm). 

‘The edicts issued at the coronation of former kings, inscriptions on 
ancient objects with which those kii^s were connected, laudatory scrolls 
containing gcnc,alogiral lists, and memoirs of renowned personages having 
been examined, I have removed all trouble caused by errors 
As for the fifty-tw'o bugs who reigned before Gonatida III the aiitlior 
has told us what his sources of infoniiatioii were 111 the follow'iiig verses - 
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‘Out of the fifty'two kings of whom there is no history on account of 
the loss of the chronicles, four, viz , those heginning with Gomndal, have 
been obtained from the Nikmln (i e Nilitpurm) ’ • 

‘Formerly the great Braliman ascetic Helaraja composed a chromclc of 
kii^s, contaimng twelve thousand couplets; FadraaTinhira having examined 
that work gave, m his om hook, the eight kmgs heginning svidi lava 
and preceding Aihoka’ 

‘Further the five kings among whom Ashoka is the first Sn-Chhavillabra 
has declared, are out of the fifiy-two. For here is lus shlokc ’ 

‘The five kings from Ashoka to Abhiraanyu, who have been mentioned, 
have been taken by the ancients out of the fifty-tivo and not out of any 
other list’ 

If so many previous scholars had already Witten on the subject of the 
ancient and modern kings of Kashmir, what, it nught be asked, was die 
object of the author m undcrtakmg the task of wntmg the Rapmi^iin? 
The answer which Kalhana gives is dial there was no one contmuous 
and complete chronicle of the whole period &om the time of Gonanda 
III up to his onm, that the diffcrcat work which already existed related 
to different parts of the period, and, so ^ as tliey treated of tlie same kings, 
they differed in their narratives, that some of them weic wrong, others 
not very intelligible or clear, that people did not care to read all the works 
to get an idea of the whole period, that he wished to point out the moral 
of many of the events which filled that period, and that he undertakes 
the work of compiling a general history of the whole period, because 
the subject was lying neglected m every respect and by everybody, Kalhana 
observes; ‘(when kmgs are overbearing) in the piospeiity of their times 
and their terntories, or (when they ate gneved) at the adversity of the 
same, this (Rfljatawn^ifii] which contains soothing narratives wbch arc so 
may mediemes, wEbe useful (as furrashing those medicines) to those bngs ’ 
Or even apart fiora that (use), what wise man does not debght in such a 
composition, which contains endless transactions of ancient times*’ 

Bearing m mind the life, short, as a monicutaiy hash, of created beings, 
let the predominance in this work be observed of the scntmients of disgust 
with the fhttii^ and momentary things of this world’ 

Therefore, let this Rnjataftiiiptii (lit Rim of Kui^s), avhich is beautiful 
ivith a vivid spring of rasa (sentiment), be imbibed with your cars winch 
are like mother of pearl.’ 

The natoie of Kalhana’s use of die authorities consulted by lum, and 
uie merit he claims for himself is set fordi modestly m the following verses:— 
Altliougli I narrate again the subject-matter of chronicles which others 
have written, the virtuous ought not to turn their faces fioni me without 
nearing my reasons ’ 

^at genius an be exhibited when men of modem times compile 
in their own book accomts given by those who died after composing 
each the history of those kings whose contemporary he was* Hence m 
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tills narrative of past facts— a subject which is neglected in ever)' rcspcct- 
niy endeavour is simply to compile/ 

Nor IS the mention of inscriptions and scrolls or laudatory genealogical 
lists m his introduction tlic only reference to diosc autliorities He often 
mentions them in the body of his narrative as authorities for certain state- 
ments which he makes, For example m 1 . 349, describing the character 
of King Gopaditya, he says tliat lie reigned for sixty years, he who did 
not allow the slaughter of animals except for sacrifices, and whom the 
laudatory' scrolls of gcnc-alogical lists describe as having enjoyed fame 
as the most excellent of kings, 

Tlic whole narrative bristles with die names of towns, cities and villages 
mentioned as having been built by most of die kings after whom they 
were named, and of temples, Biiddiiist monasteries, stupas, convents, 
rest-houses, bridges, palaces and other public works erected by the kmgs, 
their \uvcs, mothers, brothers, and their ministers or dependents, most 
of which were extant 111 die time of die author. Tlicrc must have been 
many records connected widi than, which Kalhana doubtless used .w 
iiiatcrwls to check his odicr materials in fixing the dates of the kings, die 
durations of dicir reigns, or thcic places in die list 
Anodicr ranarkablc feature of die work is the names of a great many 
authors and poets who flourished or found patron, igc m Kashmir, and 
who arc mentioned bodi in connection with die reigns of die kings who 
patronized them, and in connection with die works dicy WTOtc. It is not 
disputed, diat a large number of the literary' poductions of those authors 
existed in die time of Kalhana, though they’ have disappeared since. Some 
of them must have furnished the materials for the Rejittum^iiii, or authority 
for the dates and other incidents given by its aiidior. 

As the first three Tarangas arc much discredited on account of some 
very' flagrant improb.abilitics ."md even an impossibility'— that of die duration 
of Ranaditya’s reign— winch they contain, so ir .icli so that some scholars 
seem prepared to throw' overboard all die kings ui thatpenod about whom 
no independent evidence is forthcoming, it may be interesting to see lioiv 
iii.my of die kmgs mentioned therein arc connected with buildings, cele- 
brated writers or audiors, etc. 

Ncii-IiMc pcrioil 

j Gonandal 
2. Damodara 
3 Yasliovati, queen 
4. Gonandall 

5-39 Tliirty-fivc kings whose 
names arc not preserved , 

40. lava . . . . . . (i) built the city of Lolora. 

(2) granted the agrahara of Levars 
in Lcdari, 
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Noii-fiis(oric period 

41. 'Kusha . • • ' (i) granted the agrahara of Ktinihara. 

42 Khagcndta . W granted the agrahara of Khagi. 

(2) made the agrahara of Khunamusha. 

43 Sutcndta . (i) huilt the city of Saiiraka near the 

Darad country. 

(2) huilt the vihara called Narendra- 
bhavana m that city, 

(3) built the nhata of Saurasa m 
Kashmir 

44 Godhara (r) granted the agrahara of Hastishak 

45. Suvama (i) built the canal called Suvamamani 

in the district of Karala 

46 Janaka . (i) built the vihara and agrahara of 

Jalora. 

47. Shachraara (i) made the agrahara of Samanga (’) 

and Sasanata (») 

48. Ashoka. . (i) spread Buddhism by building series 

of stupas m ShushMetra, along the 
Vitasta and in other places. 

(2) built the city of Shrmagar 

(3) substituted an cnclosnre wall of 
stones m place of the one of lime 
round Vijaycsba 

. (4) built the tvi'otcmplesnear Vijaycsba, 
named Ashokeshvara 
. (i) made the agraharas of Varavala and 
others 

{2) his queen Ishana-devi established 
groups of images of die divine 
mothers on gates and other places 

(3) he encouraged pilgrimage to Sodara 
and odier holy places 

(4) consecrated the shrine of Jyeslitlia- 
rudra m Shrmagar, m rivalry of the 
shime of Nandisha that was situated 
at a great distance with a Tirdia 
called Sodara attached, and caused 
another Sodara-titthi to rise near 
the new shrme. 

(5) builtaviharacaUedKrityashraniaand 
estabhsbed an image of Krityadevi. 

(6) built a stone-wdl of enclosure 
round Nandikshetra 
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(7) presented a set of articles of tror- 
ship, made of precious stones, to 
Blniteslia, 

50 Daniodara . . (1) bmit the budge Gudasetn m the 

city built by liim on the Damodata- 
suda. 

;)i, Hiishka, Juslih, and Kamslika (1} each built a city called Hushkaputa, 

Jusbkapiira, and Kaiiislikapura, after 
tlicit rcspccdvc names 

(alJushka built a viliara. 

(3) Jushka built the city ofjayasvanii' 
pura 

(4) the dircc built madias and chalt)'as 
111 Sliiislikalctra. 

p Abhmianyit . . (i) granted the agrahara called Kaiita- 

kautsa. 

(a) dedicated a shrine to Shiva, called 
after him, 

(3) built die city of Abhnnanyupiita, 

ypattonited Chandra and otlicts- 

(5) introduced the Maliabhashya (of 
?atanjali) uito Kashmir, 

(6) Nagarjuna, die Bodhisatva, av.as lus 
contemporary. 

(7) icstorcd die worship of snakes, etc , 
as prescribed in the Nilapiiraiia, 


I. Gonanda 111 

2 Bibliisluna 

3 Indrajit 
4. Ravana 


3, Bibliisbaiia II 
6, wVa or Kinnara 


Hiiloric pmil 


. (i) cstablislicddieshniKSof Vatcshvaia, 

(:) built a inatha having four hails, 
wherein he consecrated the image 
of Vatcslivara, and dedicated the 
kingdom of Kashmir to the god 


, , (1) burned diousamls of viliaras, and 
resuming their lands, g-tve them to 
Brahmans 

(2) built a city called Kiimarapura on 
die hanks of die Vmista, which a 




7 Siddln 
S Utpalaksha 
9 Hiranyaksln 
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(i) kiiit a city which he nllcd Hiiany v 
pun after himself 

10 Hinnyaiiili 

11 Vasulula 

12 Mihinlula (i) built the shrmc of Mihircshvan m 

Skaiagar 

(a) built a city called Mihirapiira m 
Holada 

(3) granted tliousands of aguharas to 
die Brahmans from Gandhan 

(4) similarly favoured the barbarou'i 
Daradas and Bhauttas 

(5) altered Ac course of the river called 


13 Bala 

Cliaiidrakulya 

(1) built Ac shrmc of Bakcslia 

(2) led a rivci called by liim Bakavati 
into a lake 

(3) built Ac city of Lavanotsa 

14 Ksbitinauda 

13 Vasunanda 

16 Kara 

17 Akslia 

(i| built (j Ae vihara of) Vibbushrama 

18 Gopadit)'a 

(2) budt (= Ac viliara of) Aksbavala 
(i) granted Ae agraharas of Khola (j 
Khagika, Hadigrama, Skandapuca, 
Shamangasa 


(2) consecrated Ac image of J)cshAcsh' 


vara 

(3) granted the agraharas of Gopa m 
Gopadn to Brahmans from Arya- 
desha 

(4) established a colony of holy Brah- 
mansinVashchikaandoAer districts, 
and granted them agraharas 

{i| built Ac sbniic of Gokameshvara 

(1) dedicated many temples to Bbutcslv 
can and a temple to Ac goddess 
Aksbayim 

(2) Ins spiritual guide or teader, Ugra, 
built Ae temple of Ugresha, and 
established a Matrichakia, or group 
of images of Ac dwine mothers 


19 Golarna 

20 Narcndra alias KhinlJuIa 
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21, Yudliishtluci 

22. Pratapaditya of the nee of 
Vikraniachtya 

23, Jalaubs 

24. Tunjma . . ■ (’) 1’“^ '’f 

Tuiigcslmra and dedicated it to 
Shiva 

(2) dicy built Ac cit)' of Katila, 

(3) Chandrala the dramatist flotirishcd 
at the time 

(4) a terrible famine occurred, caused 
by snow-storms. 

(4) Ills q^iiccn Vakpushta granted tlie 
two agraharas of Katinnisha and 
Ranuisha. 

(Ci) she established a satra or amiasatra 
at a place svherc she aftenvards 
bunicd herself as a sati, where poor 
people and fatigued travellers arc 
“sti 1 fed.” (II. 59). 

(1) built a town round Vijaycshvara. 

. (t) Ishana was Acteacberof his minister 

Sandliimati 

27. Sandliimati . (1) established one Aoiisand Sliivalin- 

gams ever)' day, groups of which cut 
jnto stabs of stones “arc stilt 
found.” (II. i 33 )' 

(2) granted large villages for the main- 
tenance of die Liiigams Tlic villages 
“are not now continued” (ll 13(1). 

(3) built great palaces, and established 
great Linganis, great Nandis, and 
great Trishulas. 

(4) built a temple and dedicated it to 
Sbiva, and called it Saiidliisbvara, 
after himself, and aiiodicr, dedi- 
cated to the same god, calling it 

Ishancslivara after his teacher; built 

temples of Kheda and Bbima; and 
filled the whole country with 

madias, idols, Luigams, and palaces 
.. (1) put a stop, by proclamation on Ins 

coronation day, to slaughter or 
anim.als, 


5. Vijaya 

6 . Jayendra 


28. Mcgliavabana 
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(2) granted tlieagraliaraofMcgliavana, 

(3| built Mayuslitagrama 

(4) built Meghamatlw. 

(5) his queen, Amntaprabha, built a 
vikta called Aratitabbatana for the 
residence of Bhikskis, natives of her 
country 

(0) from Lo, name of a country, came 
Loshdtana, the teacher of her father, 
who build a stupa. 

(7) Yukadevi, another queen, built a 
vihara in Madavana. 

(8) Indradevi, another queen, built a 
vihara called Indrabhavana, and a 
stupa 

(9) Kliadana, Sarama and other queens 
built other viharas, and called tiicm 
aftci their respective names. 

39. Pravarasena alias Tunjina alias (i) built the temple of Pravarcslmra, 
Shrcshthaseiia furnished with a group of images 

of the divuic mothers 

(2] consecrated various temples and 
laid foundations in die old apital. 

(3) allotted to the slirme of Pravaresha 
die territory of Tngarta 

30. Hiranya and ’Poramaua (i) Toramana struck dmnaras in Ins 

ovTi name 

31. Mattigupta . (1) prohibited slaughter of amnials 

throughout the kingdom during lus 
reign 

(2) patronized the poet Mentha, die 
author of Hayagcivavadha 

(3) built and dedicated a temple to 
Madhusudana (Vishnu), and called 
it Matnguptasvaiin, die villages 
granted to which were aftcnvatds 
(a.d 84-863) given by Mamma 
(IV 702) to the faimly of his 
fatlier-iii'Iaw, 

32. Pravaraseiia II (i) built die temple of Jayasvanu m 

his new city. 

(2) built die first bridge of boats across 
the Vitasta 


90 
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(3)kiilt a city, whicli lie named 
Pravarasciiapura, on (die site of die 
village ofSliar!tal:a,an(l cstablislicd 
fivcgoddcsscs, Viz , Slirisadbluvashn 
and otiicrs, Hie city stood only on 
die south of tile Vitasta 

{^) Jayciidra, tlic iiiatcmai uncle of die 
king, built the Jaycndraviliata and 
die Drihadbuddliavihara 

(5) his mimstcr Moraka built the viliara 
called Morakabliavaiia 

(6) die slitmcs of Vardhainana and 
Vislmkamia (consecrated by hinij) 
beautified his city. 

(7) die king richly endowed every 
temple in his city. 

33. Yudliishtliira .. .. (i) his ministers San'aratna.Jaya, and 

Sbndagiipta built viharas and 
aityas. 

(2) Vajrcndra, die son of Jayciidta, 
was also his minister, and built 
die town of BliavachdiJieda 

(3) Kuniarascna and odiers also were 
his ministers. 

3}, Narcndr.iditya .. .. (i) built a temple called Narendta* 

svanii. 

(2) Vajra and Kanaka, die sons of 
Jayendra, were his ministers. 

(3) built an edifice or library for tlic 
custody of manuscripts and called 
it after himself. 

•35. R,inadiiyaali.asTimj!iia. .. (i) built tivo cvccllent edifices called 

after liimsclf and after Ins queen 
Ranaramblu, to receive two Lm- 
g.ams , but csniblishcd Hari in oncand 
Kara m the odier. 

(2) built the temple of Rancslivara, 
dedicated to Shm. Braluna, asiddlia, 
performed die consecration at the 
instance of die queen, and esta- 
blished an image called Brahma- 
sattama m his honour. 

(3) consecrated the shrines of Rana* 
svarai and Ranarambhadeva, and 


1 
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built the matha of the Pashupatas 
on die top of Pradyumna Kill. 

(4) built a hospital for the sick. 

(5) consecrated a shrme of die goddess 
Senamuldu, 

(6) consecrated a shrine of Ranapuras- 
vami, dedicated to the sun, in. 
the town of Simharotsika. 

(7) Amntaprabha, another of his queens, 
consecrated the god /unnteshvarato 
the right side of Ranesha 

(8) the same queen Amritaprabha. 
placed an image of Buddha in the 
vihara budt by her namesake, 
the queen of Mcghavahaiia 

36. Vikninaditya , (i) his niimsters were Brahma and 

Galuna 

(2) the minister Brahma bmlt die 
matha called Brahmamatlia 

(3) Ratnavah, the wife of Galuna, 
bmlt a vihara 

37 Baladitya (i) conquered Vanhala and established 

therein a colony called Kalamhya 
for the residence of Kasfmunans. 

(2) made the agrahara of Bhedara in 
the district of Madava. 

(3) his queen Bimba consecrated a 
shnne of Sbm called Bmibeshvara, 

(4) Khankha, Slytrughna and Malava, 
brothers, who nere his nimisters, 
built mathas and temples, and also a 
bridge. 

From the above analysis it will be seen that out of the seventeen kings, 
whose names are pitscived and who belor^ to what I call the non-hi^ic 
period, the names ofno less than thirteen were comcaed with foundations, 
endowments, grants and other monuments, many of which hiana must 
have seen, and of odiers of which he must have read accounts then extant. 
In the historic period treated m the first three Tarangas, out of the thirh- 
seven kings no less than twenty-three had left numerous monuments, 
gmts and nmilar evidences of their tunc, their admimstration, and then 
liberality. The ss-iitings connected with tie latter must have helped Kalhana 
to fe the order and the dates and the durations of tie reigns of a great 
number of them. Of course it is possible that like Romulus from Rome, 
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some of the kings, especially among the catlicr ones, may have been ima- 
gmed from tlic monuments, die real origin of dicsc being forgotten. But 
looking to die nature of die monuments and die probability of copper- 
plate and other grants having existed, diat dicot)' cannot eliminate many 
of the kings 

One large class of miscellaneous inscriptions to which the audior refers, 
besides tliosc on foundation stones, consecration pillars, etc, is that of short 
inscriptions on objects of liousehold furniture, coins, amis, copper-plates 
of giants of lands and aI!o\v.anccs and similar things (purvabhubliartn- 
vastnshasanam). It is avcll known dint old copper and brass vessels, swords, 
daggers, and other amis have inscriptions, containing die names of kings 
and their ancestors Tlicsc must doubtless, have been used for the purpose 
of setting at rest some doubts which had been raised m Ids mind by the 
condicting accounts found in the books consulted by him 

Besides die historical worlts urittcii hy contemporary chroniclers, wliich 
Kalhana incntions and refers to, it is reasonable to suppose diat he must 
have read legendary stones like diosc ofGunadliya, connected widi ancient 
celebrities and widi many of die sacred places in Kashmir, so many of 
which appear to ha\c hccnmcntioncd in the older chronicles of tlicKashmi- 
rian kmgs. 

Though, however, there is no reason to suppose that lOilhana’s materials 
were not ample, and though die dironiclcs he used were written by con- 
temporary andiors-a fact whicli dcscn-cs die highest considcration- 
it must not be forgotten that he ivritcs in verse and as a poet and is liable to 
die defects which usually attend compositions m verse on a matter of fact 
subject. Tliough simple facts can be made die subject of poetry, all facts 
arc not fit to be expressed in poetry, and a writer of verse is often apt to 
colour Ins narrative when it is likely to be odicnvisc dull, by die addition or 
omission of certain particulars This has, doubtless, liappcned in die Riip- 
tmnpii, as it might Jiavc happened in any similar poetical work, or even 
m a prose work which treated of history from such an ancient date as d.c. 
IJS4. 

Tlicrc appears good reason to believe, however, that Kalhaiia’s materials, 
tliough many of them written by eye-witnesses dicmsclves, were of a 
highly coloured poetical character, and that much of lus own poetry is 
probably due to them He must have given many incidents just as he 
icumd them m older avorks. We may observe, however, to his credit, 
that diough he gives such incidents even when of a miraculous nature, 
lie often feels, and docs not hesitate to tell us that he feels, ashamed m 
narrating diem m such a book as his Rajalmijim We may instance 
die reign of Meghavahana, ^ n 24 to 5S, that is described as full of nghte- 
onsiiess and of tendcniess for the life of all creatures. Tliat king prolubitcd 
die taking of life in lus kingdom, and even led an expedition into Ceylon, 
111 order to put down by force die slaughter of animals for any purpose 
whatsoever He succciflctl, and returned to Kashmir. A Brahman brought 
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to km one day tk dead body of h% only son, and docked tkat tke 
goddess Durga had killed km with fever, because she bad not been given 
a victim, though she bad asked for one Tlie king detenmned to offer 
kinself as a sacrifice to the goddess, m order to induce her to restore the 
drdiman's son to bfe Durga appeared before km, hoavevtr, in the nigbt 
and prevented km from sacnficnig Imnself, and at once restored the dead 
son of the Brahman to life again ‘Relating tins and smular deeds of the 
king, though he belongs to modem tmies, deeds wkeh are considered 
possible among ignorant people only, we feel ashamed ’ Again, referring 
to the various accounts of the manner m which fcmg Lalitaditya must 
have met vith his death, Kalhana says, as one reads that tins king per- 
formed very imtaculous deeds, so one reads that ins death also uas very' 
miraculous' We might also refer to die author's remark on the older 
accounts of the cruelties of die kng Mikrakula whom previous writers 
had represented as having killed three acres of people because he found 
so many noracn failing to prove dicir chastity Kalhana remarks ‘fins 
IS what is well believed, in the opimon of edicts ’ In truth, however, it is 
impossible Of course the slaughter of people by him was very great, 
even if those cases alone were considered where he killed for good reasons ' 
Tlic Rnjalmngwi, we must recollect, was written m A D 1148-50, and 
almost touches at its beginning that mytkeal period, m which die war of 
the MnlMurtitd is believed to have occurred If Kalhana had begun ks 
narrative from that king, Gonanda I, who was a contcmporacy of the 
Pandavas and the Kauravas, his work, at least in its earher parts, would 
have deserved no better credit, as a historical clitotucle, than the Adii/w- 
Mimln or the Piirms But of a period of 1266 years from the time of 
the war of the MMImk he says notkng except that he gives the names 
of seventeen out of fifty-two kings who are hcheved to have reigned 
during tliat period Of the rest, he says, even the names are forgotten 
Many of those names arc, doubtless, and some we know to have been, 
kstoiical personages, suchas Ashoka, Hushka, Jushka, and Kauishka Besides 
naming the seventeen kings of this period, tk audior narrates such details 
of some of them as tradition had preserved, and as was home testimony 
to by some very ancient monuments still extant m ks time But no dates 
or periods of reigns ate given of any of dicni His predecessors had re- 
corded the dates and events of the reigns of kings beginning with Gonanda 
III, and Kalhana has, apparently on the autlioiity of previous historians, 
coumicnccd ks own chronicle proper from the accession of that kng 
From BC 1184 to ad 1151 is, however, too long i period for accurate 
record to have been preserved dicrcof Accoidingb while the history of 
the later parts of the period, say of the part wkch'begins with DurKbha- 
vatdhana abas Prajnaditya, the first of a dynasty called the Nagas, appears 
to be reliable as to mam facts and the durations of reigns of the forty-eight 
kings wk reigned up to the time of Kalhana, the period previous to Dur- 
labliavardhaiia is even besides the impossibility o^Ranaditya-often marked 
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by statements as to laigtli of reigns and to events, ■wliicli arc not free from 
suspicion The periods assigned to twenty-one kings who reigned from 
1184 to 169 DC for a period of one tliousand and fourteen years, nine 
niontlis and nine days, arc too long to be reliable, giving an average of a 
little over forty-eight years to each king. Besides, die numbers of years of 
reigns are too round to rightly demand credence at our hands as to the 
accuracy of most of them, Gonanda Iff may have reigned m 1184 b.c, 
and for thiity-fivc years. Both his date and the duration of his reign arc 
probably correct, because all accounts appear to have bcgmi die chronicles 
of Kashmir from that king, so that dicy must have preserved them by an 
unbroken tradition. Nay, it is even prokablc that from Gonanda 01 up to 
Pratapaditya of the Vikr.mijditya dynasty die period given may be qmte 
correct, having been based upon previous contemporary records, inscrip- 
tions, and other authorities which Kalhana had before him But what is 
also highly probable is that some mistake has occurred as to the number 
of kings ivho reigned during diat period of one thousmd and fourteen 
odd years, All die kings given arc historical, but they could not be all the 
kings tint reigned during that long period Probably some of diosc fifty- 
two kings whose names have been lost, and some among diosc whose 
names have been prcscriTd have to be brought on to the list, hut besides 
this being a mere guess, it may be added that, unless undoubted evidence is 
obtained to justify the breaking up of the list in favour of .any of those kings 
all we can do is to doubt die accuracy of the list in its details, and leave it 
undisturbed for the present. 

In the second group (from 23 to 27) si\' kings reign for one hundred and 
ninety-two years or a little more than thirty-ciglit years each on an average, 
As the average is taken from a very sm,all number of kings, die Icngdis 
of reigns may not be very' unlikely, but the tamt of suspicion still seems 
to hover over die list The same remark about suspicion may not be made 
as to die nature of die diird group of ten kings (28-37); for dicrc nine 
kings reign over a period of two hundred and seventy-two odd years, or 
just diirty years per each king on an average. But then the group contains 
one ling who is put down for the extraordinary' period of dircc centuries! 
Tins period, from a.d. 217 to ji/, is obviously one of which no records 
were forthcoming, and Kalliana’s predecessors had only recorded the 
name of one king during it, Tlic period was perhaps one during which 
Kashmir was subject to foreign rule, and no king ruled in diat country' 
No records were, tiiercforc, kept, .and so none were forthcoming Other- 
wise it IS difficult to s.ay why Kalhana should have given the period as 
pmclically a blank iii^iiis narrative. Accustomed as avc arc to the care widi 
which he sifts Ins authorities (and averse as he is to put faitli in miracles) 
we can hardly supposti that he arranged artificially the reigns of die list 
up to tlic predecessor o'f Ranaditya in order to come into liannony with 
the historical dates of hi\ successor, or tlmt for love of the mimculous he 
assigned to that king a pViod of tlircc hundred years The names in the 
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group ate al! histoncal, id tkte is notlimg iti the narrative to excite suspi- 
cions about the events which from this part of the chronicle forward hegm 
to be more and more detailed. 

But when \vc come to die fourth group, from 38 to J4, the list seems to 
improve m every respect The lengths of reigns are moderate and quite 
prohahlc; and what is of the utmost importance, is, that towards the end 
of the group, Kalliana begins to give, along with the durations of reigns, 
the dates m the Laukika era of the Briiiaspati cycle of the acccssionand death 
of each king Not only this, but the dates arc often given henceforward 
of some of the important events m the adniimstration of several of the 
kings, and this system he continues to die end of his narrative, Without 
doubt Kalliana’s materials became more plentiful, more detailed, and 
more thoroughly historical from the beginning of the Karkotaka or Naga 
dynasty, which came into power m a », $96 From this date to a,d. 1151 
where the narrative leaves us, the dates and general nature of the chronicle 
seem to be as reliable as can be expected raider the circumstances. 

My humble estimate, accordingly, of the value of the Rnjuimfigiiti 
as a histoncal chronicle is that it is fairly reliable up to the end of the Go- 
nanda dynasty, or end of the reign of Baladitya, a d 596, and is as acairatc 
as wc have a right to expect from the commencement of the Karkotaka 
djTiasty up to die year 1151 ad., a period of some 555 years. Up to the 
end of the Gonaudas, whatever its defects arc, they arc patent, and Kalhana 
has made no endeavours to conceal dicm by any subtle means, as he might 
tisily kiss wist. is. any 

evidence to show that the date of Gonanda III is placed too early, but it 
is likely that some kings have been lost to history even during the time 
that elapsed between that king and Durlabhavardhana. But it docs not 
appear mat Kalhana took, as he is alleged to have done, any liberty widi 
die lengths of reigns or dates of kings with whose adnunistrations he dealt. 
Evcrydimg he says, and everydimg that independent evidence has taught 
us, shows that his mistakes and defects— confined to the £ist three groups— 
arc the mistakes and defects of his predecessors, the writers of previous 
chronicles and summaries Greater mistakes and defects may he shown 
undcmahly hereafter m those groups, and may perhaps be corrected, 

Among the speculations of M Troyer about the Rajatmn^iiii one is 
that Cantos VII and VIII arc not die production of Kalhana. Dr. Buhlcr 
has satisfactorily disposed of the view of M Troyer, hut he admits the 
correctness of a statement made by the latter dial Kalhana, who brings 
his narrative donm to the cycle year 25 or Shake 1072, mentions m the 
eighth chapter events which took place eight years later, or m the cycle 
year 33. Tiiis fact, jf shown to he correct, would go directly to establish 
two things first, that Kalhana, though he brought down his narrative to 
the end of the Laukika or cycle year 25, was really writing his eighth Taran ga 
m the year 33, and second, that he introduced an anachromsm into Ins 
work by atitiapatmg in the year 25 events which did not take place until 
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ciglit ycais after flwt year. The first of dicsc conclusions ivoiild go to 
show that he did not write die history of jayasinilia’s reign for the eight 
years fioin 26 to 33, which would he luiaccoiintablc and iiicoiisistciit wifli 
Kalhaiia’s language, the second would vitiate the value of lus history as a 
reliable clironicfc even of his own time. Piofessor Bidder meets the charge, 
which, as I have said, he admits, by saying that Kalhana did not finidJ 
his work till the cycle year 33 But diis would not remove the fault of 
anadironism, and that is a fault of the greatest significance, because Kalhain 
was writing then of Ins own times. Now dicrc appears available anodicr 
and less objectionable ti.ay of meeting die allegation of M. Troycr It is 
tins; Kalliana does not mention m his Vlllth book any events which took 
place in the cj'clc ycai 33 or eight years after die year about the history 
of wiiidi he writes towards the dose of tliat Taranga. Tlicrc is no red 
foundation for M. Troycr’s statement, winch I find is based on a mistake 
made by him, owing to Ins having misinterpreted the foHoiving couplet 
in icrsc VIII 32S0, Tii diis maimer lie, when nearly diirty-dircc years of 
ago, was taken by the king on the loth day oftlicmondijycshdiainthc 
year 2: ’ This refers to die ttkiiig of Blioja, son of Siilliana, by oidci of 
king J,iy.tsimlia, an event, which Kallnaiia distmcdy sa)s took place m 
c\dc year 21, when Biioja was nearly thirty-three years old, and not m 
eyrie year 33 or cigiit years after the date to which he brings down his 
narrative. 1 have already shown diat die aiidior finished coiiiposuig his 
eight Tamiigas of the in Laiikika or cycle year 23 or just at 

the close of* Shake J072 or m die c.irly part of a.3>. 1151, ic two jc.irs 
after he bcg.in it in the early part of LaukiLa year 24. 

1 have .already said that the prc-Kaikotaka part of die history in the 
Jiiijiiianwiiifii IS not m some parts quite reliable, being marked by a good 
many inadmissible periods of reigns and by iraprob.ablc and miraculous 
events. That docs not prove diat die whole of period before a.d 595 
is fibulons or even suspicious, Rai from it The kings appear to be all 
historical, and the more avc approach die commencement of die Karkotakas, 
die more reliable appear facts and dates given by Kalliana. And as yet 
no facts and dates have been so undeniably established in regard to the 
dates and names of die early dynasties as to clearly prove die mcorrcctiiess 
of die accounts connmed m die Rajalitmi;wL Even die date of Kamshka, 
one of the fifry'-two kings, whose lustoncal charactci has been established 
by coins .and inscriptions, is still unsettled, and vanes by centimes TIic 
identity of Adioka, also one of the fifty-two kings, if he be a historical 
reality' m Kashmir, widi die Biiddlust cmpcroi of tli.at name W'lio reigned 
at Patalipiitra in blagadha, though vciy probable, is not free from doubts, 
As yet no inscriptions, coins, chronicles, or independent evidence of .any 
other kind has been found, which has proved beyond doubt diat any 
given part of Kalhana’s narrative, though pioh.ably containing many 
fiults, IS wrong As yet the umisidly long reigns of scvcr.al of the c.arly 
kings, die, perhaps, too great antiquity assigned to some of them, and some 
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flagrant improbabilities, merely raise out suspicions that the early dynasties 
are not quite correctly given m all their details Nor has any proof been 
adduced to show that those faults are the result of Kalhana’s handling of 
the previous contemporary cliromcles and other materials which he 
used, and not of die latter 

Suspicions regarding the duration of the reign or the date of one or 
more kings in a given list, such as that of the first three groups of Kalhana, 
ought not to vitiate the whole list, when we know that Kalhana used 
older chiomclcs by contemporary wntcis and otlrcr materials of an equally 
rehable character in making out his lists, and when it is highly probable 
that there were separate records or other evidence bearing upon separate 
kings Even though he may have fixed by guess or computation the dates 
of one or more obscure kings about whom either there was no detailed 
history or he was miccrtam, the rest of the list must be presumed to have 
been fixed by means of the previous chromclcs, inscriptions, corns, etc 
Unless we knew diat the whole list was fixed by guess or computation, 
It would not be right to suspect the whole of tire hst 

So fat as independent evidence has come to light, it has rather gone to 
prove that Kalhana m his earlier chapters has faidifuHy handed dovm the 
ancient traditions of Kashmir, and that in his later chapters he has given 
dates which arc shown to be correct Tims, Ac Chinese pilgrim lioucn- 
Thsang translates legends about the desiccation of the lakes of Kasmir 
and the first colomzation of that country, which closely agree with those 
given by Kalhana Agam, Kalliana states diat the Karkotakas had come 
into power m succession to the Gonandas m ad 596, which is confinned 
by Hiouen-Thsang who says that when he visited Kashmir (according to 
General Cunningham circa 631 ad) die Ki-h-to, a mchame by wluch 
the Karkotakas were known, had ^ready come into power after many 
centuries of rule by the philo-Buddhistic Gonaiidas, and that one of them 
was on the throne, who had not much faith m Buddhism 

As Professor Biihler truly says, "it may seem” scarcely credible that a 
book which has engaged die “attention of so many Sanskritists, and of 
some of the first rank, is, after all the labour expended, not in a satisfactory 
condition, and that its explanation “leaves a great deal to desire ” To this 
1 would only add that at least until die text of that admittedly valuable 
work— the only historical compilation of any pretensions that has yet 
come to light— has been carefully edited and restored to its original pnnty 
by competent and patient hands, it will be only reasonable to expect that, 
after all that some great scholars have written about it, we should suspend 
our judgment as to its historical value, even m regard to its earlier parts, 
and diough, failmg independent evidence, we might hesitate to accept Us 
correctness in sonic parts, and even ignore certain stories as merely mythical, 
we should not be prepared to reject all it says, even m its earlier portions, 
until and unless independent evidence proves that everything contamed m 
It is incorrect Probably Kalhana himself did not expect or even desire 
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that the same credence should be given to the wliolc of his narrative in all 
its details m the first three Tarangas which he expected as of right in favour 
of the dates and events of die subsequent, and especially die fifdi, siJitli, 
sevendi, and cighdi Tarangas. He clearly indicates now and then, diat as 
we go back towards antiquity the story becomes more and more tradi- 
tional and dicn even legendary, and diat as you approach modern tunes 
It assumes a truly historical cliaractcr widi as correct details as you can 
expect 111 a work of the kind based upon materials like those which were 
available to hmi"’ 


'rrmn the Iiitroiluciioii to CdinlaM/w, Bombay Sanskrit Series, 188S, 
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Htiit^erslrike 

The economic and moral world is undergoing a cosmic change and tradi- 
tional values are king judged from new standpoints and by new stan- 
dards Nevertheless atiaent ideas rcinam enshrined m the hearts of the 
people and Kalhana’s book furnishes a valuable background for the correct 
appreciation of the transformations which arc taking place m India 

Kalhana mentions the Htmgcr-strikc (P rayopavek -sitting dmvn for a 
solemn fast) as a weapon of the vacak against tlic str ong ^ It was used as 
a powerful political weapon by individuals or groups, civil as weE as mili- 
tary, for redress of a grievance, or against an obnoxious measure or ni 
defence of the country In Kasmir officials were appointed to watch cases 
of hunger-strikes which sliows that ultimate resort to hunger-strike by 
tlie aggrieved and the oppressed must have been common^ Kalhana 
IS, however, very satirical about the hunger-strikes orgamsed m a body 
by the priests— the members of the Temple Purohita Corporation— whom 
he caEs professional fast-mongers 

Tltc Western view about the liungcr-stnkc is that it is a mctliod of coer- 
cion^ The Indian view has been that the hunger-strike desired not to 
coerce but to change the heart of the oppressor or the recalcitrant The 
hunger-striker was ready to lay down his life m a non-violent manner m 
order to draw attention to a glarmg evil or act of gross mjusUce^ That 
the motive of the hunger-striker is not coeicion although it may well 
be the result of his act and that ffie psychological urge which impels him 
to hunger-strike is different have been explained by Maliatma Gandhi 
for whose view we find support m die RSjalmi^ini K ates a case, wher e 
die ki ng himself is on hunger-strike in a temple to s eek light and guidance 
from penance for his owi rfadurFttr^d oJlIsScc'^^^^ 

IS noToubtiffiatiffiei^eb'f public opinionwas a irnpitv one m K ’s time 
and the rulers rccogmscd their responsibility to the people for acts of state 

It IS not unreasonable to suppose that die hunger-strike m Kasmir grew 
out of the Buddhist ideals of sclf-sacnfice and non-violence The Buddhist 
jinks arc fond of relating stones of the sacrifice of self to relieve tlic misery 


^Taraiigas IV 8a, $9, V 468, VI 25, 33<5 j 343i VII 13, 1088,1157, 1611, VIII 31, 
no, <558, 707'7Z^JoiS,m 2224,2733, 2739 
*TatangaV] 14 

’According to Prof Norman Brown of Pennsylvania University this method of 
cocraon was knosvn to the Jews and in India is as old as the Upamsads 
'SccVIIIaSpp 
^TarangalV 99 

' See king Jayasimha s instrucuons to his mimsters Taranga VIII 2545 
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or pun of others. Kalhatia relates tlic story of king JalaiiLa^ winch is re- 
miniscent of the famous story of the Sibi Jataka Maliitmi Gamilii made 
a statement on tlic 4t]i December 1932, while he wns fasting m the Yaravda 
Prison, to the Anti-Untoudnbility Board The following extract from 
It IS of considerable interest 'Tor a nnn \slio docs not want to commit 
violence and a man like me wlio is pledged to non-violence in thought, 
a\ ord and deed, die last resort must be die sacrifice of himself TIic greatest 
weapon I possess is the readiness to fling away my life when there is a 
desperate cause The desperate nature of tire cause is to be decided by the 
judgment diat is given to a poor mortal like myself My life has duis been 
made up of mimcrous occasions of fasting It is die smccrcst form of prayer. 
It lias been with me for several )cars though it has come much into die 
limelight recently It is not an ill diought out dung It docs not mean 
coercion of an) bod) It docs of course exercise pressure on individuals 
and even on Govemment but it is nodiing more tliaii die natural moral 
result of an act of sacrifice It stirs up sluggish conscience and it fires loving 
hearts to action Those who have to bring about radical changes m human 
conditions and surroundings can not do it except by raising a fcmiciit m 
socRt)' Thcicarc only two methods of doing tins, violent and non-violent 
Violent jircssnrc is felt on the ph)sical being and it degrades bim who 
uses it as It depresses die victim, but non-vioknt pressure exerted dirough 
silf-siiffcrmg as b) fasting works m .an entirely different way. It touches 
not die physical bod) but it touches and strcngdicns die moral fibre of 
diosc against whom it is directed Tins, I think, is enough for die present 
Who knows I ma) have to go through a senes of fasts and die by inches, 
but if that docs happen I want ) 011 to feel proud of my action and not feel 
diat It was die action of an idiotic man My life is largely governed by 
reason and when it fads it is governed by a superior force, viz fiidi ” 

In the middle of die sivcutli ccntnc)' Kaduawad, the native land of 
Mahatma Gandhi, produced a Bnddlnst SaUit, iantidcya, whosp h)mns 
arc now available 111 die chaniiii^’ IrahslaF of M” Fmot baiitidcva 
w.as die son of a jnlmg prince m Katliiaxy ad On die day of Ins Abliiseka 
for die coronation, the Boddlnsattva Mafyiisri, it 15 said, appeared before 
Imn and the prince renouncing his rights and privileges became a monk 
and retired to die woods M Fmot dins translates his hymns — 

“0 that 1 imgiit become for all beings the soodicr of pain'” 

"0 diat I might be for all of them diat ail, die remedy, the physician, 
die nurse, until die disappearance of illness’" 

‘‘0 diat by raining down food and drink I might sooth die pangs of 
hunger and durst, and that m times of famine I might myself become 
driiiie and food!” 

‘‘0 diat I might he for the poor an mcxlnustiblc treasure’” 

“All my incarnations to come, all my goods, all my merits past, present 


Taraiigil Verses 13 1-147 
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and future, I renounce with mdifietence, tliat so the end of all kings may 
be attained.” 

“I give up my body to all bcu^s to do what they will Let them always 
strike It, treat it with despite, cover it wuth dust Let them make of my 
body a plaything, a thu^ of mockery and jestmg I have given them my 
body mat matters it to ire' Let them make it do whatever may please 
them If their hearts arc wroth agamst me and hear me lU-will, let this 
help me to bring about the ends of all May those who calummate me, 
harm me, and jeer at me, may fhae and all the others wm the Bodhi'" 

Kalhana describes the Bodhisattvas as follows — 

“In this world begiiuuug from the hicssed Lord of the worlds some few 
persons have conquered sorrow, know them to be Bodhisattvas ” “Agamst 
even a wrong-doer they do not grow angered but, through forgiveness, 
return good for evil, they who desire enlightenment not for self ^one are 
bent on die salvation of die w^orld 

Buddhist ideals of cliarity and love of livmg bemgs led Safttideva m his 
'Journey towards the Light’ to sing with fervour as follows — 

“This msigmficant particle which causes to arise m us die virtues of a 
Buddha is present m all creatures, and it is by reason of this Presence that 
all creatures aic to be revered ” 

“Moreover, what other means have wc of acqmttmg ourselves towards 
the Buddhas, those sincere friends and mcomparable benefactors, than to 
please creatures’” 

"for creatures (hey lacerate their bodies, they enter into hell Wiar 
IS done for creatures is also done for dicm Therefore wc must do good 
even to our worst enemies” 

“Seeing that out masters devote themselves unreservedly to their children’s 
welfare, how could I, even I, show these sons of our raasterspride instead 
of the humihty of a slave’ 

“From to-day, therefore, m order to please the Buddhas, with my whole 
soul I make myself a servitor of the world May the mass of mankmd 
set its foot on my head and kill me, if so be that the Protector of the w’orld is 
satisfied'” 

“To serve the creatures is to serve the Buddhas, it is to realize my end, 
to ehramate pain from die world, it is the vow by which I bind myself” 

“If die suffering of many is to cease by the suffetmg of a single one, the 
latter must invite it out of compassion for others and for himself” 

Buddbsm was absorbed m the later pblosophic systems of Kasmir 
hut the principle of sclf-samfice remaraed as the spring of action The 
youth Vijayaraja, Kalliana’s contemporary', of an educated bgh class 
Brahman family, who follows the tenonst method argues thus "If by 
the sacrifice of this body endless hves could be rendered happy, 0 brother' 


Taiangal 138-139 



IS not diat tlic higlici bargain-”’'— words aviucb recall the last lines of 
Santideva’s liyiiin of die scvcndi century That Vijayaraja avas inspired 
by die Buddhist ideal of self-sacrifice though he erred grievously in cintig 
It in support of terronsm is slioawi by his talk widi Ins brodicr, "To destroy 
one vile individual for universal benefit would bcproiiOLuiccdariglitcousact; 
even die Jiiia slew the dragon wlio put an end to living beings Vijayj. 
raja disdained to flee although he could have done so, aiiiiouiiccd diat lie 
had stabbed die iiiimstcr, and was killed bravely fighting against odds as 
an act of supreme self-sacnficc On his ann was discovered a note a\idi a 
a erse of dicBliagaa ad-Gitii ’ ' Thisrcmarkahlc episode relating to terrorism 
IS contained in Taraiiga VIll verses a22.(-2257. Tlic episode of die brave 
men of Bengal avlio sacrificed dicir lives is described by ICalliana in Taraiiga 
IV verses 322-333.^“ 


* Taranga Vlil, 2230. 

'"vm 2234 

"Chapter III. S, avludi is verse 2256 of the eighth Taraiiga See VllI 2224 11 
"Foracls of self-sacnlice ofK.'ismiriBnlunaiis, see Taraiiga IV 638 and VllL 2225 
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Indian m)tyogy illustrates Ac eternal struggle between Ae powers of 
darbess and Ae sinning ones, Ac Titans (Asuras) and Ac gods (Suras, 
Devas), by Ae followup stor)' of Ae Kurmavatara Once upon a time 
after a prolonged war, Ac belligerents agreed, upon Ae advice of Visnu, 
to work togcAcr to ebum Ac ocean of milk and to discover ambrosia 
(Amrta), Ae drink of immortaiityA The Great Powers uprooted Mount 
Mandara and sank it into Ac depfc of Ac ocean to serve as Ae dasher of 
Ac drum. As a support for Mount Mandara Visnu became a giant tortoise 
and kept it from submerging. The might)' serpent Vasuki was passed 
round Ae mountain dasher to serve as a cord, Ae goA at Ac tail end and 
Ac Titans at its head Acn commenced hauling, each team, m rhyAimc 
succession Suddenly from Ae seething waves Ae terrible poison Halabala 
was thrown up, capable of destroying Ac whole world including Ae gods, 
had not Siva ssvallowcd it m his infinite compassion for all living bemgs 
Thcrcbcr, mter aba, came up, marvellous creatures such as Ae horse 
UcailAavas wiA his moon-coloured coat, the lordly elephant Airavata, 
Ae divme Apsaras (nymphs) and Ae lovely Sri or laksmi (Fortuna) who 
became Ae consort of Visnu The Bbagavata Putana Aus describes her: 
“Holding m her hand a lotus garland round which hummed Ae bees, 
she turned her gracious face made lovely by Ae smile of modesty, and 
against whose cheeks sparkled beautiAl car-rings, her two breasts per- 
fectly inatAed and close together, were covered wiA powdered sandal- 
wood and saffron, her waist was so slight Aat it W'as scarcely visible, her 
every step was accompanied by Ae tuneful jingle of Ae anklets which 
adorned her feet, and her whole body was like a golden liana” At last 
Acre arose from Ae waves a dark you A bearing a vase filled wiA ambrosia, 
Ae drought of Immortality. At Ae banquet which followed, Ae Titans 
Rahu and Ketu served the ambrosia to Ac assembled gods, Siva cut off 
Ae head of Rahu while Ae latter was taking a deep drought from Ae vase 
The feast broke up and war was renewed which Ac gods, now become 
mmiortal,won. 

The story of Ac descent of Ganga, the nver of Ae immortals, to Ac 
earth is related in Ae AnA chapter of Ac Bhagavata Purina.- lie sons 
of Sagara had been turned into ashes in Hades (Patala) during an expedition 
for conquests Besccchcd by prince BhaglraAa Ae river of the immortals, 
Gang! m the sky (Viyat-Gahga^Via Lactis) agreed to come down to 
earA to revive them. To preserve Ac earth from inundation Ava, who 
resides on Mount Kailasa (Everest), became Ae breakwater The might}' 

* See Tiratigi VIII, 1591, 17S0 

■See Taraiiga Ilf 530. VIII 2280, 
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floods, liowcvcr, disappeared iii lus matted liair until at die further prayers 
of Blwgiradn Siva released Ganga, when her pride had been sufficiently 
humbled, to flow doMui die slopes of the Himahyas 
These episodes inspired die artists who created the frescoes and avroiight 
111 stone the magiiiflcait sculpture of Soiidiem India and distant Cambodia 
Tlicrc is no doubt that Kalliana had travelled extensively 111 India, his 
verses show a deep interest m die DcLlnn wluch under die Cahikyau 
kings was the home of die fine arts and which attracted renowned poets 
from distant lands including die Kavi Bilhana from Kafmir Kalhana’s 
graphic description of die fashions of the Dcklnii at die court of Idarsa 
IS ver}' interesting and accurate It is not unlikely diat Kalhain had seen 
the nnstcrpicccs of Soudicrn sculpture portraying the beneficent naters 
of the Gingfi through the Nlgas and die Naga-Lanyiis, the familiar tutelary 
deities, of his aipinc home-land 
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*T//e ki^im^e of the foils’ 

According to one tlicory tie eastern part of Iran was the region where 
the Aryans lived as long as they formed one people, and whence they 
separated into Indians and Iranians The oldest specimens of the Indo- 
Aryan speech which we possess very closely resemble the oldest Iranian 
There are passages m tlie Iranian Avesta which can be turned into good 
Vcdic Samsktta hy the application of a few phonetic rules. The Indo- 
Aryans after their arrival m Afghanistan took route for a while m Eastern 
Afghaiustan wlucli they called Udyana or the Garden-land migrating iil 
due course to the Panjab and later to die Gangctic Mesopotamia Tlie 
% Veh IS believed by some scholars to have been compiled m the latter 
region and die Aryan clans which spoke this language to liave extended 
from Eastern Panjab to Prayag.^ The language spoken here received 
constant literary culture and a refined fonn of its archaic speech became 
fixed by the labours of scholars and grammarians receivmg the name 
Samskrta^ m contradistinction to the folk speech of the same territory 
and to the different Indo-Aryan dialects of omcr parts of India which are 
grouped under the name of Prakrta.^ Saiiislqta developed as die language 
of religion and polite literature and the native land of this mother tongue 
became accepted as the true pure home of the Indo-Aryan people, the rest 
being, from the point of view of educated Lidia, more or less barbarous 
The literary records of the later periods of Aryan migration show us one 
Indo-Aryan tribe complammg of the tmmtelligiblc speech of another, 
and even dcnyii^ to it the right of a common Aryanhood 
In the age of Asob of which we have accurate historial record we find 
diat the Kliarosthi script, written from right to left, as well as the Brahmi 
alphabet, the precursor of the modem Nagari, written from left to right 
were both m current use The Kliatosthi was an adaptation from the 
Atmaic script introduced into India during the reign of Danus at a time 
when Gandhara and Western Panjab formed an Iranian satrapy In die 
empire of Asoka and during tbe Kushan period both the scripts contmued 
to he used m Eastern Panjah as is evidenced by the coins bearing Kharosthi 
and Brahmi legends which ate found in the different districts of the Jullundcr 
Division and by the rock cut inscriptions of Pathyar and Kanhiara in the 


’In bter tunes the great Imgua frana, Hindustani, also developed m this region 
See App I Foot-note J4, IV. 13211. 

’Meamng 'refined,’ 

’ Natural, Unrefined The gtammanan Pataiijali mentions the eidstence of several 
dialects. 
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Kangra valley. Tlie Kliatoitlii was notably current in Afghanistan^ and in 
Central Asia where 111 recent yc.irs French and German archaeologists and 
scholars have brought to light miincrous Prakrta MSS, written in that 
script In India tlic Kharosthi appears to have continued in use until die 
middle of die fourth centur)' of the Christian era. Braluiii was in use in 
die remainder of India but it must have been current in learned circles 
even m the territor)' where popular use favoured die odicr script. 

The Maur)'a empire iiilicritcd and incorporated many Iranian traditions 
of the Achacincmd empire and admimstrative terms of die Iramanpctiod 
thus continued to he used fot several centuries m India. Tlic language of 
Iran, however, which must have been dominant 111 the Indian Satrapy, ^ 
gradually disappeared In die succeeding centuries when die Greeks, 
Pardiians and Sq'tlnans iii uini established tlicir rule in the nordi-wcst 
of India, Iranian mduence w'as once more rcsivcd dirough die inducncc 
of die religion and language of Iran Then came die Turco-Moiigolims 
from Central Asia who accepted the culture of Iran and the religion of 
India. In die first centur)' of the Christian era, die Central Asiatic people 
whom Kalhana rigluiy calls die Turuska (Turks) had founded a great 
empire in India under Kaniska who w'as perhaps a contemporary of Trajm 
KamsLa was a devout JIudcihist and as Asob had sent missionaries to the 
West, he sent inissioiiancs to the East to spread Buddhism. It was under 
these Turks known 111 Indian history as the Kushans who had become 
BuMihts thst Smkra liinrh Mil then fk miwply of s ketiq- 

castc liccamc die language of die empire and die medium of mtcmatiojial 
coiiiimimcation ' In die Turkish empire of die Kuslian dynasty, Saiiiskm 
gradually replaced Pah and Buddhism, the religion favoured by the Tiiib, 
spread in Central Asia and China diroiigli tiic medium of Sariiskrta, In 
die fourdi centur) Fa-Iiicn, the Chmese Buddhist pilgrim to India, ttavcllcd 
dirougli Central Asia and Afghanistan winch was .ill Buddhist terntot)'? 

Tlie Tokliara couiitr)’ is mciuioncd by Kalhana In ToUianstaii die 
city of Kucha* became die centre ofSaniskrta learning Kiiniarajiva (344- 
413 A.c) who was the son of an Indian, W'lm lived 111 Tokliaristan, by a 
princess of diat countr)' came to Kastnir .wid studied the Veks and tlic 
Hinayiiiia Buddhist doctrine. On his return to Central Asia he was con- 
verted to Maliii)aiia Buddhism by die ruling prince of Yarlaiid. In 


‘Ydiicli ctlimc,illy Ins alwiiys ban an imcgnil part of India See Foot-note 13 iiifn, 
‘3:1-485 ll.C. 

•Centuries .afterwards when the litrko-Moiigols liad accepted the culture ofinii 
and the religion of Anhn, they adopted the language of Iran as thcit offiaal language 
111 India, wlulc their oww mothet-tongue w.is Turkish. 

The accounts of Chinese pilgrims to Afghanistan, Gaiidiwta .and India from the 
fourth to the tcntli century prove tint Samskrli \v.as pre-eminently the language of 
ailtiirc and the lingua franca which they studied and used, 

•Called hy the Chmese I’o-lu-ka whicli according to M Pclliot was derived from 
the Saiiiskrta Bliiicuka, 
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383 AC he was earned away from Kucha as a prisoner to China where 
he translated a large number of booh from Samskrta mto Chinese and 
tlirough dicsc translations transmitted the spirit of Indian Buddhism to 
China and the ncighbounng countries When Hsuati-Tsang, the famous 
Ciunese pilgrim, arrived at Kucha mo and a half centuries later that city 
was still the centre of Samskrta learning Tlic Kuchaa alphabet was hot- 
rowed from India and Moksagupta, a Hinayamst was then the leading 
doctor of die law in Kucha The king of Kucha, of the Tokharist dynasty, 
named Suvatna Deva,® son of Suvatna Puspa, was a devout Buddhist 
Buddlusm had spread among the upper classes of Turks and their Klian 
T’o-po had been converted to Buddhism about 580 A c by the Afghan 
monk JinaguptaandthcKlran’ssucccssor Thing, the Yaghu, was a Buddhist 
when Hsuan-Tsang visited him Indeed four years before the arrival of 
that learned Chinese tnvcller m Central Asia, Prabhabramitra with ten 
corapamons had visited the court of die Khan and had proceeded from 
there in 626 ac to China to arry on imssionary activities Samskrta 
also served as the religious and literacy language to tlic people of Khot3n^“ 
which country was profoundly Buddhist The Khotancse ascribed their 
conversion to a Bodbisattva called Vairoana who had come from Kasmir 

Tiic birch-back manusccipts discovered m Central Asia show the close 
cultural relations between Kasmir and Turbstan In 1890 near Kucha a 
bitch-hatk manuscript was found m a Stupa by two Turks who sold it to 
Col Bower who was then at Kucha Tlic Bower manuscript is now m the 
Boiltiaii laWary at Qxfmi The iimmiipt whith belongs to tlic setond 
half of the 4tii century is written m Gupta characters in Samskrta The 
audiot who was Buddhist dealt with medicines and drugs m three out of 
seven texts and cites a number of well-known Indian writers on medicine 
Hie Gemiaii mission discovered m Central Asia still earlier Samskrta 
manuscripts mcludii^ the plays of the celebrated Asvtghosa’^ of which 
no copy was extant in India The German mission found the manuscript 
on paini-lcaf in Tiirfan It was written iti the Indian script of the Kushan 
period Buddhist dramas were also composed m Samskrta m Central Asia 
The labours of Prof Levi and M Pclliot have revealed to us the extent 
of the mducncc of Samskrta learning and Indian culture m Central Asia 

In 1892 the French traveller Dutrcail dc Rliins acquired a hirch-hark 
manuscript thirteen miles from Khotan M Grenard has identified 
the place where the manuscript was found with the Gostnga-Vibara men- 
tioned by Hsuan-Tsang and the Gosirsa of the Tihctm records In 1904 
the German expeditions under Doctor Von Lc Coq and later under Doctor 
Grunwedel made valuable discoveries of Buddhist art and Samsbta manus- 
cripts m the old Tokhara country including Kucha, Karashahr, Turfan 

*Iii Tokliansh Svriiatep 

“Sk Kustam 

"Aivagbsi IS the cclektcd author of the BiMit Curitit (Life of Buddha) 
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and three otlicr sites. Hie French Sinologist M, Pclhot visited Turkistju 
111 1906-8 and he discovered Samskrta niainiscnpts written m the T’aiig 
period At Niya manuscripts written on wood m tlic Kliarosthi script 
in Prakrta dating from die 3rd century were discovered. In January 
M. Pelliot arrived in Kucha, Excavations were begun at Miiig-ois whidi 
in Turkisli means a tlioiisand liabititions ' The place has been famous 
for the Grottos of the Thousand Buddhas which contain Buddhist muta] 
paintings of the period from yth-iotli century. M. Pelliot thus describes 
tlic discover)' made by him:--“At our departure from Pans”, says the 
French savant, ‘‘Tun-huang was facdasoiic of the big stages of our travel, 
It avas known diat there was about 20 kilometres to S. E of the city, j 
considerable group of eaves bown as Ts’icn-fo-tong or the ‘grottos of 
die 1000 Buddhas,’ dug out at dates not precisely kitoivn till dicn, but 
which were covered with mural-paintings vliich Islam had not yet dis- 
figured. We wanted to devote oursches to dicir study, which no odicr 
archaeologist liad done till then, diotigh their importance was hiown 
all the time ... We avctc not deceived m our t.\pcctation and fouiid 
that die eaves of Tun-liuang preserved some of die most precious raoim- 
ments of Chinese Buddhistic art between ydi and lodi centuries But 
another interest was added to die visit m course of our travel At Urumtsi 
I heard about a find of Mss. made m die caves of Tun-luiang m 1900 . . ] 
came to bow gradually how dtis discovery was made. A Taoist nioiik 
cvw ' d the htg esm, W hf chme (fitted s sm^}} 
cave, winch he had found quite full of Mss, Aldioiigli our colleague Stein 
had passed Tun-huang ,a little before us, 1 had die hope of still rc.apiiig a 
good liarvcst. Just after our arnv.1l there, I made enquiries aboutWang-tan, 
It w,is c,isy to find him and he decided to come to die eaves He opened 
for me at !c.ist the mclic, and at once 1 found a small cave which was nnt 
even a metre m every direction, crammed widi Mss. They were of all 
sorts, mosdy in rolls but some in folios too, written in Chinese, Tihetan^ 
Uigur and Sanskrit. You can iimiginc wisily what an emotion had seized 
me: I was in front of die most fonnidablc discover)' of Cliincsc Mss the 
like of whidi was never recorded m the histor)' of die Far East. I asked 
to myself, have 1 only to be contented widi lu' ng a glance at them and 
dicii go aw.ay cm it)'-handed, and let these doomed treasures go to dej- 
tntetion little by litde. Fortunately, Wang-tao was illiterate and needed 
money for die reconstruction of die shrine . . . cvcrydiing was arranged 
and 1 sat dow'n in die cave with feverish excitement. Devoting dircc weeks 
I made an inventory of the Librarv'. Of the ij.ooo rolls, winch had thiis 
passed dirough my hand, I took ail that had, by their date and contents, 
struck me as of urimar)' mtcrcst-about one diird of die whole. Amongst 
riicse I put in all tc.xt5 in Bralimi writing and Uigur, many Tibetan hut 
mostly Chinese. Tlicrc w.as for die sinologist some mvaluahlc treasure 
Many of these were on Buddhism vvidiout doubt hut some .also were On 
histor)', geography, philosophy, classics, literature proper and .again deeds 
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of lil sorts, accounts, notes, taken from day to day and all were anterior 
to tlic iitk century In the year 1035 the invaders cainc from the East and 
monks had stocked books and paintings m abiding place which they walled 
up and plastered and the opening was adorned with decorations Massacred 
M dispersed by Ac invaders, the knowledge of the library perished widi the 
monks, to he rediscovered by chance in 1900 
Under die later Kusbans the official lanpagc of Central Asia was Prakrta 
and it seems to have retained its position until the 4th century A c A large 
number of manuscripts have been discovered over a wide area m south- 
eastern lurkistan The finds include documents not only on paper but on 
wood, leather and silk as well as inscriptions on the frescoes and mural 
paintings in tire shnnes Tire propagmda of the Emperor Kamska thus bote 
ample fiuit and m the succeeding centuries resulted m the spread of Sams- 
krta in Afghamstan^^ Central Asia and China 
When Bactna was threatened by the Arabs, the Chinese scholars and 
pilgrims preferred the sea route and their accounts show that the Indian 
colony 01 Campa (now French Annam) whose capital was Indiaputa was 
the centre of Sivaite religion and Samshrta Icarnmg So, too, was Cambodia 
with Its capital Vyldhapura Various Chinese pilgrims and students, chief 
among whom was I-chmg, on their way to India studied Samskrta m the 
great University of Snvijaya in Sumatra The Indo-Malay state of Sumatra 
under the dynasty of §ailcndra had established its hegemony over all the 
South Seas fiom Java (Yava-dvlpa} to die Gulf of Siam and it had caused 
tk fiMsus Mdhssi sekfi. of Borokdwt to k soolptood vssjwii, ik 
Dvaravati m Southern Siam Kasmir at this time was famous for Sams- 
krta learning and the umversitics of Kasmir attracted students fromGandhara, 
South India and Bengal “ With the rise of Sivaism m the Dekhan there 
was a revival of Samshrta learning The poets of Kasmir were in demand 
m India and the Kasmir! Bilhana, die poet laureate at the court of the 
Calukya king of the Dekhan,’® gives us a charming account of his arcadian 
home-land In describing die women of Kasmir, ^cir beauty and accom- 


M Pclliot was the Icadci: of the misaou oiganiscd by La Comitc fian^aisc dc 
i’Association fotemationale pour 1 exploration dc rAsicCcntnlc Recently M Hackin 
has ttsitcd this region as a member of the Citroen cxpcdiuon led by M Haardt In lus 
story of the cxpediuon M Le Fivic has icfcncd to M Hacbn 5 wotV at Tiitfan, we 
must, however, await that eminent archaeologist’s own report which will help to 
preserve from obhvion the Dead Cities of the Gobi 
”For a summary of the Buddhist penod of a thousand years m Afghamstan see two 
illustrated articles by R S Pandit in the McJeniRci'fcirofJaiiuary 1927 and July 1929 
entitled ‘BMmt Rclirs 111 and "Greek Arhslr o/ BiiMislA/^hmistm" 

lespectivdy The illustrations were the gift of M Hacbn of the Musce Guimct who 
had courteously permitted their reproduction 
“Kscmetidra, who is mentioned by Kalhatia and who lived about a century before 
Kakna, has given us m his uumitablc style, m fhc Dc/apndcic, humorous shctchcs of 
Bengali students at the university of Srinarar 
“See VII 937, 
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plislimaits, k tclJs us tliat t]icy spoke Saiiiskrta fluently’® Until tljc jjt], 
century Saimkrta was uiidouktccliy dominant in Gandliara and the Patiiah 
as the language of culture and Maliinud of Ghazni mustliavc been ai 
of its importance since the first coins he struck in Lahore bear the legend 
in Samskrta.” In Kasinir it remained the official language even during die 
rule of tire early Sultans in tlic I4tli century, 

Kalliana thus wrote in ‘the language of die gods’ and ignored die Apj. 
bhraniia'® not merely because he was sure of a large audience in Kaslir 
but for wider publicity abroad. 


” The life of Fil;r(!;iiij(i/u Canto XV!!I. 6 . 

” These coins arc in the Dntish Museum and the legend on tlicm is the rendering 
in Saniskrta of the Islamic creed. Sec App, K, P.ira. 21. 

” See V, 206 n, Apabhrariila means ‘corrupt’ or 'decayed' and was applied to the 
dialecls in contrast to the Prakru pat e.\ccllencc, which m its turn, like SamskrU 
and IMli bcQmc stereotyped by being employed for literature, The various Apa- 
bhraiiilas have since become the parents of our modem provincial langinges, The 
Ap.ihliraiirias menuoned in Saniskrta literature arc jis follows -Pailaca (Pushto, 
K.a!miri), Saiirasena {P,.njabi and Western Hindi), Avanta (Rajasthani), Gauijan 
(Gtijcrati), Ardlia-magadha (Eastern Hindi), Vmcnla (Siiidlii), Maharistti (Marathi), 
Magadlia (Bclian, Oriya, Ikiigali). 
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Names of women mentioned by Kalanaarc still current among die Zaaairi 
Braknans both m Kasmir and the plains of India Some of die names 
such as Yalga, Nona Sdla are of mterest Valga, the favounte of queen 
Didda, grand'daughter of the Sahi, w as probably an Ar) anized Turk and 
Silli and Sulla ate Iranian names Among tic names of men Daiyaka 
(VlII 5457) and Toramana (III 102) are rcspectnel) Iraman and Turkish 
in ongm 

Amhikaputr!ka=VllI 164S Amrtalekha=II 148 III 463 IV 659 
AnangaIeUia=III 484 Anjana=ni 105 AsamafcVII 1487, 226 
Bappatadevi=V 28a Bappika=VII 112S Bhimia=IlI 464 Bhu- 
vaiiamati=VII 583, 680 Bijja=VIII 3343 Bijyak=VIII 287 Bmiha= 
III 482 Cakramardika=IV 213 Candala=VII 1121, VIII 3320 Candra- 
vati=I 321 Candn=VII 1490 CinfcVlII 3352 Devalekha~\TII 
1443 Didda=VI 177 Dilha==^I 331 Gagga=V 251 Gajja=VII 1380 
Gunadevi— IV 696 Gunalekha^VIII 459 Hamsi=V 360 Indradevl= 

III 13 IravatI=I 218 isanadevi=IV 212 Ja]iala=VIlI 1444 Jayadevl= 

IV 690 Jayalaksmi=VII 124 Ja)amati=VII 1460 KalhamLa=:VIII 
1648 Kal)anadevi=IV 462 Kamala=:IV 434, VIII 3380 Kamalavati= 
IV 208 Kivyadevi=V 41 Kayya-VII 725 Khadana-BI 14 Ksema 
=VII 103 Ksilhka=V 290 KumudalekhS^'VTI 14815 Lothika^VII ii 
Ma]la=VlII 445, 1915 Mamma=IV 400 Manmamkl==VH 724 Man* 
jarika-IV 399 Mankhana^VII 105 Meghavali=IV dSp Mcnila^ 
VIII 3380 Mrgavati=:V 284 Naga=VII 293, 1148 Nagalata~V 360 
Nagalckha=VllI 1649 Nanda=V 245 Narcndraprabha^IV 17 Nona 
=VIII 3061 Nomka=VII 481 PadnialeUia=Vin 1844 Padmasn- 
VII 731 PadmavafcllL 3 S3 PrakaMdcvi=IV 79 Raddi devi=VIII 
3241 Rajalalsnii=VIII 459 3380 RajyaiI=VIII 3399 R 5 inalekha= 
Vn 256 Ramanya=I 263 Ranaramhha=III 391 ^tnldeYi=VIII 
2402 Ratnaprahha=IU 379 Ratiiavali=:in 476 Ratta=IV 152 Sahaja 
=VII 674, 1487 Sambavati^V 296 Samma=IU^ 14 Sarada=VlII 
1823 Si)la=VIII 1069 Somal3devi=ViII 1923 Srilekha=\TI 123 
Suhhati=VII 180 Sugala=VII 683 Sugmdha=V 157 VIII 3431 
Snlla-Vm 248 Surendravatl^^V 226 Saryaniati=VII 152 VIII 2343 
Sussala=VIII 3410 Suyya=V 74 ^vefi-VHI 373 Tejaladma=Vin 
1940 Thakkaiia=VII 1252 Tilottama~VII 120 Ttailokyade\i=:VI 
107 Udda^VII 481 Valga=Vl 308 VII 481 ValIabha=VlI i486 
Vimalaprabha=III 384 yasomati=VIII 3408 Y3sovati=I 70 Yula- 
dcvi=III n 
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Sonic of the poets, scliolats and distinguished men mentioned by Kalhaiia - 
Aiiandavardhana, poetic V. 34 Bappati~IV. 214. Bhartpnciitha, poet 
=111 2C0 Bhivahliuti=lV. 144 BiUiana, poct=VIL 937. Candali, 
poct=ll 16, Cataka, poct=IV. 497 Chavmakata=I. 19 Damodata- 
gupta=IV. 496. Hclaraja=I, 17. Bhatta Kallata=V, 66. Ksenicndra, 
poct=I. i3.Ksira, grammarian=IV. 489, Mamma, ]mmciaii=VII, 299 
Manklia, poct=VIII. 3334, Manoratha=IV. 497 Matrgupta, poct=IIL 129. 
Nayaka=V. 159 Pannii, grammarian=IV. 633 Ratnabra, pocfc=V. 
34 Saiiidlimiat, poct=IV 497 Sankhadanta, poct=IV. 497. Sanktib, 
poct=lV. 703. Sivaiatlia, scholar =V 11 I in. Suvrata=I. ii. Tliakbya= 
IV. 494. Vakpatriraja=IV 144 Vasiinaiida, aiitliot of tlic.Affe/ 10^= 
h 337* 
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The official titles and political tcrais found in KalJiana Iiave come down 
from antiqiiit)’’ although a few of them are peculiar to Kasmir Most of 
tlrem are to be found m the Epics, the Puranas and ni the ancient books 
on political science such as the famous Artlimlm of Kautilya, a work 
which IS like Aristotle’s book on Politics and Maccliiavelli’s Prim’ at the 
same time Among other works on polity are Cmkp-Siilmi, Siih- 
NIli, KmiiMifit-Nilism, Nili-Prokristkii of Vammpayana, Nifi Vakfo- 
mk of Somadeva and Brksputi-Siitrci which contain many of the adminis- 
trative terms found m Kalhaiia 

Tire Mughals copied the imperial system of India to winch they added 
a few of the forms and ccrcmomcs of the court of Zoroastrian Iran Wc 
find many of the mam features of the court of tlie Mughal emperors in 
Kalliana's hook, llie assembly orDarbar (Asthana) and the division of the 
court into the Dewaiw-Am (Bahya=Outer Court) and Dewan-i-Khas 
(Sk Abhanytara=:Imier Court) arc characteristic features of the Indian 
court Many of die old Samskrta terms are still part of pohtical parlance 
and are current in the organizations of pohtical parties in modern India 
such for instance as the Sabha, Sabhapati, Kosadliyaksa, etc 

Some of the politial ternis, tides and offices mentioned by Kalliaiia 
ate as follows*— 

Abliiseb 
Abhyantara 
AdliikaranalcHiaka 
Adlukarasraj 
Aksapatala 
Amatya 

Asvaghasa Kayastha 

Asdiana 
Attapatibhaga 
Bahya | 

Bahyah j 
Calaganja 
Danapatfcika 
Danda Nayab 
Dhanadhyaksa 
Dhamiadhikaiana 
Dliarmadhyaksa 
Dmra 
Draiiga 

93 


= Coronation. 

— Court of the Interior, 

- Official recorder. VI 38 
= Garland of office VII 1363 
= Accounts office. V. 301. 

= Mmister 

= Official-m-chargc of cavalry stores. Ill 
489 

= Court, Assembly VII. 85-86. 

= Revenue office V 167. 

=: Court of die Exterior. IV. 62 

== Mobile tieasur)' office. IV. 589. 

= Deed of gift, grant V 397 
= Prefect of Police, 

= Supenntendent of revenne. 

= High Court of Justice. 

= Chief Jusncc. 1 . 119, IV 588 
= Clerk V. 177, VII iip.VIlI 131. 

= Observation post, watch-station. 
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Duta 

Dviira 

Dvrindliilinn 
Dviirapati, Dvatiicllu|n 

iLiinga 

Gamin patnka 


Uujavan 

Griimalayastlia 

Grliakrtj'a 

Kaiupiin 

Kainpaniii, Kampaifidhba, 


Kaiupmoclgt'alnla 
Katia Varika 
Kancuki 
Kiiyastlia 
Kosadliyaky 


Lckliilurika 

MllubMSala 

MaliabhaiKlagara 

Miliasidliainbhica 


Maliiisandbivigralia 

Malnttkya 


Mantriu 

Nagaradlupa 

Ni)ogabbak 


Parivariingana 

Pamdya orParsadi 

Prakaui Patta 
P, 


Envoy, Plenipotentiary 
Gate, frontier. 

^ Warden of tlic fxoiiticr (Lord oftlic 
Gate) 

Praetorian Guard 
Account book, VI 36 
Treasury IV 589, Vll 135-126. 
Treasurer V 177 
' Village official, a Patvarj 

■ An office for collection of imposts or 

levies 

Clucf command of die nulitary. 

CoimnandcMiKliicf, siipienic coin- 
maiidtr oftlic amiy 
Recruiting officer for die aniiy. 
Militar) ordcrl) 

Cbambcrlam of the royal liouseliold 
Civil servant, goveniniciit official 
: Treasun' supcniitcndciit 1 119 
: Offiaal-iiKliirgc of dociiiiicnts , a scetc- 
tar)' 111 :o6 

■ Letter carrier Dtspatdi ruler. 


= Five Ingli designations IV 143-L3 


Buddhist designation of kmg 

Official title Vll 43S (Tiic Mclitar of 
Cliitral IS knonii b) the old Kasmirl 
title M.iJiit«ra) 

Minister 

: PrJect or commissioner of die city of 
Siinagar 

: Commissar, one ailio is comimssiontd, 
VII 1481. 

Office of State 

Maid of the cntoinagi , Maid of Honour 

VIII 1488 

Member of Parisad == Assembly or cor- 
potation 

: Laudator)' iiiscriptioii 
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PravesaWiagika 

= Offioalpost 

Purobta 

= Pontiff, cbaticellor 

Rajisdiana 

= Ministry of Justice 

Rajanaka 

~ A!iiglititlc(Ra?dan) 

Sablia 

= Assembly, association, public meeting 

SabliapaU 

~ President of tke Assembly IV. 495 

Sacm 

= Mimstcr— (Dbisaava=polincal adviser) 

Saliaya 

= Secretary, Assistant VII 39-40 

Sanlii-VigrabiLa 

= Minister for Peace and War IV 137. 


142-43 

Sarvadbikarm 

= Prime mimstcr 

Stbama 

= Bivouac VII 1542, orbarracb 

Stlicya 

~ Judge I 7 

Siita 

= Equery VII 1603 

Tmtnn 

— A military orgamzation mainly wkrAvf 

Vclavitta 

= Timc-kcepcr, augur 

Yastika 

= (SL Yasti = stick] Usher, Steward 


modem Chobdar 

YuYaraja 

= Crown Prince 
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The Horse 

The twelfth ccntiir)’ was pre-eminently tlic century of tlic knight aiiii tlie 
steed both ruler and mount being protected by armour in Kasmir as in 
odicr lands ICalhaiia’s mimcrmis references to the horse and to Fox-luint- 
ing’ tvliich apparently was popular m Kasmir show diat he himself must 
hare been a liorscman “Tlic muse fearing contact with die sin of his talc 
has faltered, like a nervous mare she is with dilTiciiIt)' urged fonvard by 
me Apparently he belonged to a horsy family for he tells us diat Ins 
father Canpaka had a dispute over a marc witli tlie crown prince Bhoja,^ 
Kalliaiia loves to describe die cavalcade of horsemen, the escort ofkings 
who entered Srinagar m triinujih and die Saiiiskrta word he uses, Asvavara, 
still sunnves as Sowar^ for mounted troops As in the days of die Crusades 
steel-clad knights met their antagonists in a mdcc nhcii m the words of 
Kalhana “the mighty clash of their anns provided die diiindcr of applause." 
The word painting'’ of Kalliatia recalls die stones of Nonnan French 
chivalry' and the battle of Taraon,® neat Karnal, where Prthvi Raj Chaiiliiin 
defeated and diove die invaders under Muhammad Ghuri 
According to some aiidioridcs, the horse burst upon Western Asia m 
the days of the Sumerians and gave militar)' victor}’ to those who employed 
it in preference to the ass, Tlic Pardiians and Scytliiaiis and later the Turks 
acrpiircd ascendancy m Central Asia owing to die superiority of their 
horses. The pasture lands of Quara-Darya nourished a race of famous 
stallions which were well-known to die Chinese in die seventh century and 
It was their descendants, die chargers of Transoxiaim, who fiirmslicd die 
squadrons of Seljuq for Ins march to die sea of Mannara and those of die 
Gliaznavitc Turk Mahmud and later of Tmiiir and Babar for the distant 
plains of India. The horse was die aeroplane of those days. Kalhaiia’s 
account shows that the stability of the ruler of Kasmir depended upon the 
superiority of his emir)' and large treasure was expended in die purchase 


'Sa c,g. VI. 153. VIII. % 

■TaniigaV 416. 

'Vtl, 1392. 

‘ From Hindi Asvat. 

“SccVni 1139-1161 

‘ 1190-91 A c. The Sultan led a furious av.ilry charge against the Rajput centre 
and personally encountered PfthvI Riij's brother Govind Rai .and shattered his teeth 
\s ith the lance, but Govmd Rat drove liisjavclm tlirough the Sultan’s arm, and Ninum- 
mad, fc.armg to sacrifiic his .anny by falling, turned his horse's head from the licid 
and fied (CwiWjie Itory (if V qI III p 40). 
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of tlioroiigk-kced ktscs Tlicrc caa k litdc donk tkt diesc were the 
thorough-breeds of Central Asia and Afghanistan ^ 

Tlic Scytho-Turhsh horse survives in the Peninsula of Kathiawad 
Tlieir Sq’diian oivners die I(athis~who are now land-holders and ruling 
chiefs-bronght the special breed of horse from their original home on 
the Oxus The Kathis still largely retain their taste for adventure and the 
iionndic life, they love ftecdom and equality and closely resemble their 
cousins the people of die Fiontier Province in feature and physique The 
Kadiis arc sun-worsliippcrs, their names arc the same as the prc-MusImi 
names which still survive in Afghanistan and the Frontier Province A 
fine specimen of their special breed of horse was given to me by Colonel 
Zoravarsmgh, officer commanding the Bhavanagar State Lancers In his 
lettci whidi avas delivered with the colt— named ‘Rinhaiya— he avrotc 
diat its dam had saved die writer’s father from drowning m a flooded rner, 
that the colt was dear to them like a member of the ffinidy and that he 
hoped I would treat him with the same affection I avas reminded of this 
mteiestmg letter— avluch unfortunately not being in my possession here can 
not be quoted— while I avas translatu^ the thrilling episode of the brave 
fight of Prince Vijayamalla, who cut his way on horse-hack through die 
royalist force avith liis wife clinging to him '"The gallant pnnee had 
plunged into the waters widi his wife when pressed by the enemy and his 
horse, too, followed luni by crossing die river in flood "® 

Horses, arms-the favourite Rajput Katar’ and annour used by men— 
real mcn-what fascinatir^ dungs to dream about' Like Kalhaiia most 
of us stiE regard ksllmg and being killed as the display of vinle action and 
we have a deep-set, though generally unavowed attraction, for them unless 
we ourselves happen to he die victims' This feeling is reflected m all epic 
poetry, literature and adventure which arc survivals of the Middle Ages 
with us In the solitude of my present abode, Kalhana’s descriptions of 
fighting make me yearn for action' I often wonder, however, wktlicr 
It is true that die love of fighting is part of our nature Even if it is what 
really matters is wffiat we fight about and that is part of our nurture, edu- 
cation, and way of thought 


' The hones of the Afghans, the Kamboja', d refererd to m IV ifis 
'TitangaVlI 910 
’Kattaka VBl 312 
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Gandiiara, tlic corridor of India, has heeu one of the ar orld’s most effective 
melting pots, Alternately it has been the master and vassal of Kahnir 
and the Panjab The early history of their cultural contacts is of coiisidettablc 
interest ill view of the national revival m Gaiidhara which is now Inoem 
as the Frontier Province of India. 

The opening scene of his history, Kalhana places in Gandhiira to which 
country and to the Brahmans of Gatidhiira he makes frequent references i 
King Mcghavaliana, the apostle of non-violence was brouglit to Kasinir 
from Gaiidliara.- There can be no doubt that Kalhana’s references to the 
expeditions of Kasmiri kings into the north-west frontier of India and to 
their repeated interference in Udablianda arc historical facts. We know 
from Hsiian Tsaiig diat when he visited Taksa^ila,^ tliat cclchratcd cny 
was part of the doimnioiis subject to Kasinir. We .also bow tliat m tlic 
seventh centiir)' Saliit).igniA die Siin-worsliippcr, king of die Western 
Turks, was prevented from crossing the Indus by the tliai king orKasinlr. 
Kalliaiia’s account, corroborated by Muslim Instorians,^ of die despatch of 
a KadmJri cojjtitjgfnt in aid of TriJocaiiapala, die kst Salii big, wjm kd 
sought die help of Kasinir against die Mahomcd.in Turks of Ghaaii sup- 
ports the audior's earlier references to die influence of Kasinir in tlic political 
affairs of Udablianda® 

The famous cit)’ of Ud,abhanda, die ruins of winch arc now knowm as 
Ohind or Uiid, w.as a flourisliiiig place when Alexander the Great occupied 
it 111 the spring of li c It was at Ud.abhaiida diat die Macedonian 
conqueror received die embassy of die king of Taksasila named Ambhl® 
who was at cnmiiy widi Pururavas,’ the ruler of the state on die furthet 
side of die Vitastii, and with the mjali of the lull State of Ablnsara ® G.iii- 
dhara was known to the Greek .as Gandhantes and its celebrated capital 


'I ( 3 (), CS, 307, II 115, inp 

“III, 2 . Like Mcglia\ .ilijiij, ljpy.m.1 Desa, too, a refugee in Gandhari wus restored 
to the throne of Kilmir in thcv4 ccnniry 
>Gk Taba, K 

‘Tigin in old Turkish meant wliicf or leader For names of Malioraidan Turks, 
see V. i5:-issii, I _ 

‘In the 14111 century SibiidarlBiit-Shikan conquered Gandhiira and married the 
pnnccss of Udablianda, whose sop, the celebrated Zain-al-abidin, was the Akhat 
of Kabir 
'Gk. Omphis, 

'Gk Porns 

‘For Abhuara See I iSo, V. 217 
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PiisUavati, a large and prosperous city, was called by tliem Pcukclaotis ® 

From tlie plains of Makan, the shores of which are washed by the 
Arabian Sea, up to the pmc-clad highlands of Kasmir, broadly speakmg, 
runs the north-west frontier of India Tlie road from Peshatvar to the 
fomudahle wall of the trans-Indus mountains, connecting the Kabul river 
valley with the plains of India, passes through tlic Kliyber Pass Through 
this inlet have flowed successive waves of Aryan, Assyrian, Median, Iranian, 
Greek, Scytluan, Turkish and Tucco-Mongol migrations into India 

The frontier region, north of the Gomal Pass, consists of a long strip of 
nnmtcrruptcd mountain of varying width and is mliabitcd by tribes whose 
mother-tongue, Pushto, is tlic cousin-german of the Kahniri lai^uagc. 
It is said that after the great fission which separated the mam body of die 
Indo-Aryans from the Iranians, but before all the special phonetic charac- 
teristics of Iraiuaii speech had developed a migratory w'avc passed from 
tlie Pamirs through die Hmdukush, journeying directly soutli They 
occupied die submontane tract including the country round Kafinstan, 
Chitral, Gilgit and Kasmir It is interesting to compare with Iranian mytho- 
logy the ancient Kasmiri legend preserved m the Ndamata Purina and 
referred to by Kalliaiia regarding the Pisacas, who made Kasmir unin- 
habitable 111 winter and the Nagas or Dragons who originally ruled the 
land The Iranian tradition preserved in the AmlH and m Firdausi’s 
Symmdi localises die heroes and myths in the cast of Iran and has 
transformed the old gods, who fight widi the great snake, into kings of 
Iran who fight with me Turanians But this historical aspect of the myth 
111 Firdausi’s poem is of late origin and is but a reflex of the mighty Iraiuaii 
empire founded by the Achaememds and restored by the Sassamds 

The first tide of the migratory Aryan stock from the highlands of Khokand 
and Badalshan had already setded in territory {now Eastern Afgliamstan 
and the Frontier Province) which remained its homeland until die Aryans 
entered the Panjab by tbe valley of the Kabul river and before it even- 
tually took root in the ferule regions of the Ganga It is this country, to 
whidi Kalhana refers as Gandhara and die Indus region (Samdliava) whose 
people, he tells us, were m demand for die army m Kasmu; Indeed we 
find from the Mmi-Siivti and the Arllitisaslm that, ruling prmces were 
advised to enlist as soldiers m their anned forces the virile men of the Indian 
frontier 

Although Alexander’s conquest ui the Noidi-Wcst made no permanent 
impression upon India, his conquest of neighbouring countries avas in- 
directly responsible for the subsequent estabhslmaent of Greek art and 


"Arrian mewioiis that this capita! city avis taEcn by Alexander’s general Hepbais- 
tton The site of Puskalavati lias Ken identified with Charsadda where extensrec 
mounds of ancient debus are still pioimnent In Albetum’s tunc the nty was known as 
Pukil 

27 11 
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culture in Ganclliara The Graeco-Buddhist art of Gandhara profoundly 
reacted on the plastic art not only of Kasinir and India, but of Central 
Asia, China and distant Japan The history' of our early contact with Europe 
IS interesting, for, the Greeks have left an indelible mark on the arts, sciences 
and literature of India 

Between tlic fiftli century u c. and die fifth century a c Gandhara was 
under die dominion successively of seven different rulers— die Iranians, 
the Macedonians, die Mauryas, the Bactnan Greeks, die Pardiians and the 
Kushans— whose culture, in turn, reacted profoundly on die history of 
Kasiiiir and the civilization of India Numerous passages m the Buddhist 
J/iIdkdS mention Taksasilii as the capital city of Gandhara Tlic testimony 
of die j'u/rthflT, corroborated by Greek historians, shows diat for several 
centuries, it cnjoy-cd a great reputation as a university touui, famous for 
die arts and sciences of the day We arc told that Candragupta avas a youtli- 
ful student at the university of Tabasilii at the time of die Macedonian 
invasion. He drove out Alc\andcr’s Greek garrisons cast of the Indus 
and avidi die assistance of Canakya, the Indian Machiavclli and celebrated 
author of die ArlliMilm, he founded die great Mauryea empire at Fatali- 
piitra^^ .and incorporated Taksas'ila and the odicr states of the Panjah into 
the empire of Magadlia. Sclcucus Nicator invaded India’® seeking to 
reconquer die lost possessions of Alexander, but was compelled to con- 
clude a Iiiimiliating peace by Candragupta, under die terms of avliich all 
the former Macedonian possessions including Afgliaiustan avcrc ceded to 
the Indian Emperor During the reign of Bmdusira, Candragiipta’s suc- 
cessor, Ta\ila rceoked, but avas brought under submission by the croavn- 
prmcc Asoka as ho ruled there, as viceroy, on behalf of his fadicr It as as 
during Asoka's cflicicnt viccroyalty of the Nortli-West that Buddhism 
gamed in strength in these parts and spread to Kahnir and Afghanistan 
He covered these countries avidi Sanghiiramas and momiinciits, some of 
asliidi still siirs'ivc such as his inscriptions at Shalibazgarhi and ins cele- 
brated tower near Kabul known as the Miiiar Clnkri. Apparendy Asola’s 
influence extended fir beyond Kasmir There is a central Asiatic tradition 
recorded by Hsiian Tsang diat, Kliotcn’^ was first colonized by exiles 
biiushcd by Asoka from T.i\ila after the blmdiiig of Kunala ” 

The successors of Alexander, Sclcucus I and his son Antiochus I founded 
a great many towns m Eastern Iran and the Greek language, for some time, 
became dominant dicrc Diodotus, die Satrap of Bactria, conquered 
Sogdiana, declared Ins independence m about 255 1 c. and became die 


*‘Gk Piliiiibothn, tlic modern Patna. 

'■305 8 c 

"ik Ktistiin 

^'Tlie story of the |ii«ioii of queen Tisyinkjitl for her step-son Kiinlla is a aplica 
of tlic Greek Icgeiul of Hippo!) tits .nid I’lncdra ntid is no doubt the source of the medie- 
val 'lory of Punii lilngat still popular 111 the Paiijab. 
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foimder of tie Graeco-Bactrian The decline of the Mauiya 

power tempted the Greek colonists of Bactria to invade Gandhara The 
Bactrian king Euthedemus^® and his son Demetnus crossed the Hmdu- 
Kush and entered Gandhara and die Indus Valley. 

For a time a great Greek Empire seemed to arise in the East When, 
however, Demetrius advanced into India, one of his generals, Eucratides, 
proclaimed himself fang of Bactria and soon in every province there arose 
usurpers who proclaimed themselves kmgs and fought one against the 
other Twenty years later Eucratides, who had seized Bactria, invaded 
India and deprived Demetrius of part of his Indian possessions. From 
Demetrius and Eucratides there sprang two rival lines of Indo-Greek rulers 
and between the two royal Houses the feud, which had begun m Bactria, 
continued in India. After Demetnus and Eucratides, the Greeks rapidly 
succumbed to the seductive mfluence of Indian culture which is evidenced 
by the adoption of Indian religious figures by the Greek kmgs, We have 
a large number of coins of the Greek bugs on which die Brahmi alphabet, 
the precursor of the Devanigari, is used. In Afghamstan and ’Western 
Panjah the Kharosthi, derived from the Atmaic and written from right 
to left was used, We find this script m the mscnptions of Aioka and m 
the recently discovered Mss. in Eastern Turkistan The most famous of 
the Indo-Greek dynasts of Gandliara and the Panjab were AppoUodotus 
and Menander, They conquered a great part of India Strabo tells us 
that Menander “conquered more tribes than Alexander” and among his 
conquests were included Ayodhyi, Pataliputia and Saurastra Menander 
appears m Indian tradition as king Milmda who became a convert to Bud- 
dhisin His dialogue with the celebrated Buddhist philosopher Nagasena 
is bown as the Miliiida-Paiilw or Questions of Milwk Tlic Milwdu Panlw 
was originally written in old Pushto of which no copy is now extant; it is. 
however, preserved in Pali m Ceylon, Burma and Siam and the earliest 
extant Pall copy of the 4th centur)' a c was discovered m a Buddhist 
shrine injapan ” Buddhaghosa repeatedly refers to this celebrated dialogue 
as an authoritative work though not m the canon. After his death, Menander 
appears to have been treated with honour which recalls the passing of the 
Blessed One. According to Plutarch “when Menander, one of the Bactrian 
kings, died on a campaign after a mild rule, all the subject towns disputed 
about the honour of his burial, till at last his ashes were divided between 
them in equal parts ” 


''‘Bictns. was the fertile country, bounded by hills beyond which lay the desert 
of Turm, where the Prophet Zarathustn gained his fint adherents and preached under 
the protection of one of its petty kings, Vistasp 
“Son-in-law of Anpochns the Great (190 b c) 1 

L M Sylvaiti Levi tells us that there arc two Chmese works written between the 
5m and ytn centuries on the Dmhgue of Mtlmia which although they purport to be 
namladoDS arc not, however, translations of the Pah text, but are probably denved 
Irom a recension which is older than Pah 

94 
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Greek rule m the Nordi-Wcst lasted for over a century when it was 
ended by tlic invasion of die Sakas “ who had setded in die Parduan Pro- 
vince of Scistan’" and liad dicn mingled and freely intermarried with die 
Pardiians. Tlicsc invaders, die Saki-Palialava’^" overran Arachosia^' and 
thence passed across die Indus to die coiigiicst of die Panjab One of then 
chiefs, die Pardiian Vonones, established Iiirasclf in Arachosia wdulc tie 
leader of aiiodicr section under die ^ab Manes conq^ucred Taksasila 22 
His successor Km I consolidated die §aka power diroughout die North- 
West and extended it as far as the Jamna He followed the ancient Iranian 
system of admniistration by Satraps whicli had long been established in 
the Panjab and it was continued by his successors Azilisc and Azes 11 whose 
local satraps in the Panjab and Madiurii, also of the .^aka race, were con- 
nected widi one anodicr by family tics After die dcadi of Azes II, the 
kingdoms of Arachosia and Taksasila were itmtcd under die Parthian 
Gondopharcs and Kabul and die Panjab were overrun by the Pardiians; 
and die Indo-GrccLs had meanwhile hcai wedged m die Kabul valley 
Gondopharcs, die fame of whose power spread to the Western world 
and who figured m early Christian writings, ‘‘ overthrew the last Greek 
ruler Hcrmacus and annexed die Kabul valley 

It avas during die ^ab Pahalava regime diat die traveller Apollonius 
of Tyaiia is said to have visited the Nordi-Wcst of India According to 
Ills biographer Plnlostratus, die king who dicn rulcdin Taksasila was named 
Phraotes who held undisputed sway over Gaiidliara and who was indepen- 
dent of Vardancs, die Parthian king of Babylon Appolloniiis tells us 
diat Taksasila was of die same size as Nmcvcli and fortified like the cities 
of Greece on a syniiiictrical plan. The streets were narrow and irregular 
like iosc of Adieus .and tlic houses had die appc.ar.mcc of being one-stoned 
but had m fact imdcrground basement rooms. Hie city ]i.ad a temple of 
die Sun; and die roy.il palace which was characterised by simphaty .and 
lack of ostentation svas a contr.ast to the splendour of die court of Babylon, 
The Indo-P.ardi!.ms m their turn were destroyed by die Kuslians whose 
aid was sought by die ex-king Hcmiacus. Hcrmacus invited tbc poaverful 


■'Scyiluaiis. 

’"Sk. $ak.ist!irina, StjuBii ofAIbcmiii. 

““Scytho-Firtlnaiu 

S' Modem Ghazni oc Gliaiiia, Ho-SHiaofHsuanTsiiig. 

"About 80 BC. , 1 1 II 

" History repeated itself 'sheii the empue of the Satus ni the Kabul ™ 
linally destroyed by M.ilimud -aficr the Gazfuwvitc Turks had first ovemm a 
and later ilieP.mjab. 

" The date of Gondopharcs u 
tlic year 103 of the S.amvat era 
which is connected svith this bi 
of Gundapliar Soon after tlus, 
grc.at Indo-Scythian empire of 


1 fixed by an iiiscnption from the Kabul Valley date 
(ad p c.) In the legend of St, Thomas, the Apostle, 
R he IS referred to as the king of India under the rimic 
the Mongolian Sqrtlis invaded India and founded the 
the Kuslian dynast)'. 
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Kushaa ciuef Kajula Kadpliijcs and in alliance with him conquered Kabul 
and subsegnently Gandhara and Taksasila 
The Kushans were a tribe of the people called by the Chmese kstoriatis 
Yueh'Chih or the Moon Tribe who originally emerged from the extreme 
north-west of China, From China they were driven westward about 
170 B.C. They first conquered Bactria and the region of the Oxus Valley, 
then fhe Kabul Valley and finaliy Northern India The successor of Kajda 
and Wrnia Kadphiscs was the mighty emperor Kamska whose winter 
apital was Purusapura^'’ and whose empire extended from Central Asia 
to the borders of Bengal 

Thus m the middle of the first century b c, the whole of Eastern Iran 
and Western India belonged to the great Indo-Sty'diian empire. The 
ruling dynasty had the name Kushan, by which they arc called on their 
corns and m the Iranian sources The principal scat of these people, who 
conquered the Greeks, was Bactria but their kings mainly resided m Gan- 
dhara Like Menander and the Indo-Grceb tlicy, too, became converts 
to the religion of India The most famous of these kings was the Kushan 
Emperor Kaiusb, the Clovis of Buddhist Afghanistan 
The empire of the Kushans merits special mention on account of its 
peculiar religious attitude winch we may gather from the coins of its kings, 
particularly those of Zaniska and of ks successor Haviska, on which an 
alphabet adopted from the Greek is used ICaniska’s coins bear the image 
and name of Buddha Iraman deities also figure on his currency such as 
MiiJitt, Athso, Vetetkagta. Bnddlxm and Komttimnv appear to 
have formed the state religion by a perfect syncretism and different religions 
were, in characteristic Indian fashion, on the best terms with one another 
precisely as m China where wc find the most varied religions side by side 
and on equal footing 

The greatness of Kamska may be gauged from the stories related about 
lum m the 6th century by the Chinese pilgrim Sun-Yun,’’ who mentions 
his marvellous 400 ft tower at Purusapura and m the seventh centur)' 
by Hsuan-Tsang, who found Afghanistan full of die legends of Kamsb. 
We learn from this learned pilgrun that the princes of the Hindu Kush 
prided themselves on their descent fi-om that emperor. He mentions the 
splendid Sahgharamas built m the district of Kabul “ by the emperor 
for the accommodation of his hostages, the prmces of China. Hsuaii 

**Tk old name of Peshawar and Putushivai of Alberuni 

168-171. Tk foimdci of tlie Mughal expire an India and ks Chagui Turks 
were descendants of Gmglnz’s Mongobans, who intermarried with the people of 
Ccntnl Asia Thus Akbar, like Kamska, was i Tutko-Moneol 
“’518 A.C 

*'Sk, Kapisa, Kaybish of Alberum. 

”The Chinese princes were sumptuously housed by the Emperor near Kabul in 
summer and at Peshawar during spring and autumn Durmg wmter, they resided m the 
Panjab at a town known as Cmabhuku (the Chinese Assignment) These princes are rc- 
pjtM to have introduced the peat and the peach during their residence atCinahhub. 
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Tsaiig tells us, '‘Afterwards when tlicy were permitted to return to their 
old abode, and notwidistandmg die intervening mountains and nvcrs 
dicy were without cessation reverenced widi offerings, $0 that dovn to 
the present time die congregation of priests on each rainy season fre- 
quent this spot, and on the breaking up of the fast they convene an assembly 
and pray for the happiness of the hostages,— a pious custom still cxistmg ” 
Tlic Chinese knew diis emperor hy a tenn which has been interpreted to 
mean, ICamsLa of Gandlura and die intercourse between die frontiers 
of Clima and India via Gandliira lasted till die destruction of die empire 
of die Saliis of Udabhaiida ““ Various legends of Kamsha survived as late 
as 1030 A c m Gaiidbara m die tune of Alberimi who also relates dicjn 
Tracing die lustor}' of die Hindu Turks of Kabul, Albcriim s3)s, "Tlie 
Hindus had kings residing in Kabul, Turb wlio were said to be of Tibetan 
origin’' The first of them avas BarhatiLin "He wore Ttirkisli dress, a 
short tunic open 111 front, a high hat, boot and arms he brought those 
countries uiidci his sway and ruled diem under die tide of a Sh%)a of 
Kabul The rule remained among his descendants for generations, die 
luimbcr of which is said to be about si\t) one of diis senes of Lugs 
was Kamk die same aalio is said to have built the Viliara of Purushiaar 
It IS calk'd after him Kanik-Cait}a 

Hie mam contribution to history of die Indo-Scydnans was die coiiti- 
miatioii of the Gracco-Buddliist civiliration of Afglianistan and Gandliara 
Tilt GacL bad taught the Gandliiirans to work in stone and had given 
an impetus to Indian art by creating an image of Buddha, of whom until 
dicir arnaal, dicrc had ncacr been any representation as being contrary 
to die pliilosopbic conceptions of Buddliism Tlic Greeks made a statue 
of Buddha m the shape of a radiant and youdifiil Apollo draped in pepluin' 
Greek plastic art inspired by the philosophic ideals of India created an 
image ofBiiddlia-as a Symbol of Faidi and Love, inducing contemplation 
and soothing dreams of die Infinite— which has ever since dominated 
Asia It avas in die crucible of Gandliara diar cIjj new art was bom and 
developed and it was fiom dicrc diat Buddliism reacting to Greek and 
Iranian influences passed it on to China, Korea and Japan thus forming a 
hii between all die civilizations of die ancient world 

The pow'cr of die Kiisbans gradually declined m Afghanistan and Gandlii- 
ra, although in tlic Patijah it appears to have survived until die invasion of 
die Ipthahtc or White Huns Kalliana mentions as a Lng of Kasmir the 
mighty conqueror Mihirakula, die Indian Attiia, and describes him as 
‘die slayer of dircc crorcs'®“ of humanity. 

““SceV iS2-l55a 

”Vo! II pp lo-ii, TIic Indian Archaeological Department excavated the siic 
indicated by M Foudier, tlie most notable discovery being the now celebrated tdic 
casket bearing an image and msmiption of Kaiuffo whose Superintending Engineer 
had the Greek name of Agcsilaos 

” 1. 289-324. 
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As the Greeks were driven out of Indii by Candragupta, and as Vikrama- 
ditya ‘the enemy of the Sakas’^^ m a kter age is said to have vanquished 
them and saved India, so m the sevcndi century king Harsavardhana of 
Kanauj destroyed die remnants of the Huns in the Panjab and drove diem 
hack to the Oxus The glory of Kanauj is refiected in Arab traditions 
and four centuries later in die Sitahmmk of Firdausi and there are echoes 
ofitmKalhana 

After consolidating their conquest of Iran, the Arabs invaded Afghanistan 
and Centra! Asia During the Omayyade Khilafat of Damascus bodi 
Kabul and Sijistan bravely fought against the Muslims During certain 
years diey were subdued and had to pay tribute, hut Kabul always re- 
mained under die sway of its Hmdu kings It was incorporated in the 
Khahf’s empire under die Abbasid Ma’miin, die city was compelled to 
receive a Muslim governor, hut the Hindu Shah remained Ue same 
double rule existed m Khwarizm The Hmdu official avho ruled the 
city on behalf of the Sahi kmg is referred to by Alberum as die Ispahbad,^’ 
a tide of the Sassaman empire About 950-975 the Muslims hved m the 
citadel of Kabul wlule the suburbs were inhabited by the Hindus and the 
Jews Kabul was the coronation city of the kmgs of the Sahi dynasty, 
as Komgsherg m Prussia was that of the Hohcnzollems Even when they 
had ceased to reside there and had made Udabhanda die capital of dicir 
empire, they had to he crowned m Kabul 

The might of the Arabs declined and their rule ended m Kabul as it 
had ended m Sindh Though they achieved no permanent religious gams 
m India, which then mcluded Kabulistan and Gandhara. their conquest 
of the countries adjacent to India ultimately resulted m far-rcachmg cultural 
reactions as sn the case of die conquests of Alexander 


’“II 6 


The middle oflndia IS tk country round K3nqj(Kamuj), winch they call Madhya- 
desa, I e the middle of the realms It is the middle or centte from a geographical point 
of view, m so far as it lies half-way between the sea and the mountains, in the midst 
between, the hot and the cold provinces and also between the eastern and western 
frontiers of India But it is a political centre too, because in former tunes it was the 

rcsidenceoftiiarmostfamoushciocsandkings” AII)cmiii,Vol I p 198 AlsoIV 11211 
’-See I iijn IV 133, V 266, VU 237 
’’Modem Khiva 


” ‘Thus when Kabul was conquered by the Muslims and the Ispahbad of Kabul 
adopted Islam, he stipulated that he should not be bound to eat cow’s meat nor to 
comimt sodomy which proves that he abhoned the one as much as the other ” Mmm 
Vol II p 157 ’ 


”19; Suiiiaii, Vol II p 394 

andfSt^ ofthcM Mansur (753 to 774 AC] Indian cmbassic: 

and scholars took Samskrta books to Baghdad It was then that the Arabs first bccams 

f I™ karned astronomy from 

Brahmgupta cMlicr than fom Ptolemy A 1 Fizari and other Arabian scholars translatcc 

ifv ^ "'i mto Anbic with the help of Pandits Anothei 

influx of Hndu learning took place under Harun (786-808 Ac) The mmistena' 
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From the year 1000 to 1258 is the period m Asia marked by die decline 
of Arab Imperialism, when Islam was on tlic defensive 111 Palestine against 
the aggressive Christian Powers of Europe. Hie Hindus had recovered 
their inde pendence i n Kabul and we learn fr om AlbcrunuIi^lGliuhstan 
and OiffiBhara" were In his tl mTpartly Bul dhist and mailidv~Hi]rdii,“Tlie 
Turks ofCcntral Asia, wJio had siiccumbcrtrtErailtuHrmilucncc of 
Arabicived Iran, had meanwhile succeeded m cstablisliing themselves at 
Ghazna in tlic ancient Arachosia. Tlic Ghaznavitc Turks defeated and 
destroyed their civilized brethren, the Hindu Turb. This was a repetition 
of the histone process v c have seen before, viz tlic usurpation of the rule 
and territory' of tlic earlier emigres hy subsequent invaders from Central 
Asia. 

Tlicsc Turks of Ghmi, under Arabian mflticiice, acted m their religious 
zeal somcwliat like the earlier Turks had done under Iranian influence in 
the interest of sun-worship in northern India. Albcruni tells us; “In former 
times, Khurasan, Persis, Irak, Mosul, the country itj) to tlic frontier of 
Syria, was Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went forth from Adliarhaijaii 
and preached Magism in Baikh (Baktra) His doctrine came into favour 
witli King Giishtasp and liis son Isfcndiyad spread tlic new faitli both in 
cast and west, both by force and by treaties He founded fire-temples 
tlirough his whole empire, from tlic frontiers of China to tliose of tlic 
Greek empire The succeeding kings made tlicir religion (1 e. Zoroas- 
trianism) file obligatory statc-rchgion for Persis and Irak In consequence, 
the Buddhists svcrc banished from those countries, and had to emigrate 
to the countries cast of Balkli Tlicrc arc some Magians up to the present 
time in India, where tlicy arc called Maga"*” Ncitlicr the vandalism of 
Mahmud nor Ids iconoclastic zeal was new, Mihirakula and Ids Huns 
had similarly destroyed Buddhist convents and universities in Afghaiustan 
in favour of Saivism and king Harsa ofKasmir, who like Mahmud is said 
to have been a patron of Icarmng, we learn from die \ws 

a relentless iconoclast. Mahmud was a great soldier and he out-gcncralcd 
his opponents; he mainly owed ins victories to die organization of his 


family Diirniak bd conic asith the ndinp dynasty from BalHi, where an ancestor 
of theirs had hceii the supermtendent of the Buddhist convent Nauhehar (Sk Nava- 
Vihara) The name Burma), is said to he of Indian origin The Burma): family bd 
been converted but their conteinporanes never thought much of their profession of 
Islam nor regarded it as genume, Tlicy also engaged Hindu scliolars to come to Bagh- 
dad, made them the chief pliysicians of their hospitals, and got them to translate, from 
Saritskrta into Arabic, books on medicine, toxicology, philosophy and other subjects. 

Vol. I p 21. Albcruni tells us that the M.iga were a class of Brahmans specially 
devoted to the worship of the sun In the fimom Sun-temple of Multan Vol i p 121, 
Also see Hsuaii Tsang for an account of this Temple Beal, Vol II p- 274- The re- 
searches of Prof, Hodiwala have proved tint tlie Maga were the descendants of the 
Magians of Iran and tliae sacred books avntren m Sariiskfta coiitam nmnerous Iranian 
words They were the first Parsis who settled m India and were later recognised as 
Brahmans This celebrated temple was finally destroyed by Aurangzeb. 
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military macbie. Es victories on die Oxns and in India were gamed with 
the help of Hindu hatallions under Hmdu ofllcers^^ and above all, the 
strength of his army lay m the superiority of his cavalry of which the supply 
centres were the femoiis horse breeding grounds of Central Asia. His 
cavalry, however, was useless m mountainous regions and he fiiiled twice 
in his invasions of Kasmir. Besides being a soldier, Mahmud was a great 
lover of arcbtecture and the conqueror of India was, m turn, conquered 
by the beauty of Indian temples and edifices,^^ He must have hecn keenly 
aware of the value of propaganda, for, his first coins struck at Lahore bear 
as legend the creed of Islam m Samskrta translation We may conjecture 
that, Hmdu scholars of the Sahkhya school of plulosophy co-operated with 
him m translating the Arabian aeed^^ 

Ihc age of Mahmud was one of religious bigotry m Christian and Islamic 
countries and abduction and bdnappn^ of innocent people to be sold 
into slavery^ was arricd on on a large scale by die Turks in India, which 
recall similar raids of the Saracens on the coast of Greece and Italy Even 
m this age there lived the tolerant and learned Albetimi, or, as his com- 
patriots called hhn Abu Raihan, who was bom in 873 a.c m Khiva. He 
was a contemporary of the conqueror Mahmud, m whose tram he visited 
India Alberuni studied Samskrta and translated several books from the 
Samskrta into Arabic His translator Dr Sachau says "The author has 
nothing in common with the Muhammadan Ghizi, who wanted to con- 
vert the Hffldm or to kill them, and ks book scarcely reminds the reader 
of the incessant war between Islam and India, during which it had been 
prepared, and by which die possibility of writing such a book had first 
been given It is like a magic island of qmet, impaitial research m the 
midst of a world of clashing swords, burning towns, and plundered temples. 
The object which the author had in view, and never for a moment lost 
sight of, was to afford the necessary information and training to "any 


<'Elhot,H(n5ryc/Mfl,Vol II p lo-j.TTic Hindus fought at Kannaii,Kh\v4tmn 

and Merv, Vol II pp 130, 131 See the case of Tilak, Vol. II. pp in and ™. AbJ 
TaiangaVlII 9650 


aty of Ghami its mosques and places were built by Hindu apoves wbo 
were expressly collectd and earned away by Mahmud Tins led to the mtiodnchon 
of Hindn arAteto styles in Iraq and Central Asia, which a few centunes later 
attained perfection under the Mughals 

The myis are in the flnrish Museum The Samskrta icndccmg is -Avyaktam- 
Siu M«lmmad=Thc Unmanifest is One, Muhammad is the Avatara ’ 
Bisr^ah is rendered Avyaktiya namc=‘ia the name of the Unmanifest ’ The Avyakta 
of Ac Sankhya philosophy was the nearest to the Arabian idea of Allah. 

mg therehpon of their fathers, were earned off to Giiazm as slaves, and the remarb 
of one hstonan probably reflect contemporary Muslim opinion on this practice* 
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one (in Ishni) wlio wants to converse with the Hindus, and to discuss 
witli tlicm questions of religion, science, or literature, on the very basis 
of their own civilization Dr Sachau writes in his Preface, “To Alberum 
tlic Hindus were excellent philosophers, good madicniaticnns and as- 
tronomers”^'* and he believed tliat die ideas of the plulosophcrs of India 
and ancient Greece were die same as his own viz , tliosc of a pure mono- 
dicism and he distinguishes the eduated from the ignorant, imigc-loviug 
crowd 111 Indn Allicruni wrote “Since, hovicvcr, liere we have to cx-plam 
die system and die diconcs of die Hindus on die subject, ivc shall now 
mention dieir ludicrous views, but we declirc it once dnt dicy arc held 
only by die common uncducitcd people For those who march on die 
pidi to libcntion, or diosc i\ho study philosophy and theology, and who 
desire abstract truth wliicli dicv call arc entirely free from worshipping 
injnhiiig but God alone, and wmuld never dream of worshipping an image 
manufactured to represent limi 

Hie Arabian religion split up into scliisiiis winch ran along the lines of 
raaal and cultural clcavige betw ecu the Arabs and the Iraniins In Afghnus- 
taii ind Gandliari, die people were similarly divided Multan, the centre 
of Iranian sim-worship, bccamt the centre of the Isiinili scct,^* and Innim 
Sufism mdiiciiccd die educated among the Muslims The conquests of 
the Gaznavitc Turks drove die scholars of Gandliara to seek shelter m 
Kasmir which led to a renaissance similar to the renaissance in Italy after 
the conquest of Constantinople by die Ottoman Turks Samskrta litera- 
ture and learning flourished 111 Kasmir until die period of king Zain-al- 
abidin Some of die people of Gandliara migrated to die nortli retauung 

»Vol 1 Prificc KXIII 

"Dr Sachin adds — ‘ lliough there can hardly be any douhr that Indian philosophy 
in one or other of its priiieapil forms Ind been communieatcd to the Anbs ihendy m 
the hist penod it seems to luve been soiiicthim; entirely new when Albcmni produced 
before Ins coiiipitnots or fcllow-belii\ers tlic SiniUiyi by Kipili nid the Bool of 
Pitaiijili 111 good Anbic tnnsliiioii The pbilosopliy of India seems to liave fisaintcd 
Im mind, ind the noble ideas of the Bhagavadgita probably amc near to the standard 
of Ins own persuasions Perhaps it was he who first introduced tins gem of Sanskrit 
literature into the world of Muslim readers " Preface XXXVIII 
"Vol I p 112 Dr Sachau wntes—' his rccogmUon of Islam IS not without a 
taat reserve He dares not attack Islam, but he attacks the Arabs In lus work on 
chronology he reproaches the ancient Muslims with Living destroyed the avilisaUon 
of Erati, and gives us to umicrstind tliat the anaent Arabs were certainly notlung 
better dun the Zoroastnan Eramans Whenever he speaks of a dark side in Hindu 
life, he at once turns round slurply to compare the manners of the anaent Arabs, 
and to declare that they \v ere quite as bad, if not vv orsc Tlus could only be meant as 
1 Junt to the Mmhm reader not to be too hiiight) towards die poor bewildered Iditidu, 
trodden down by the sav age hordes ofKmg Maliraud, and not to forget tlut the founders 
of Islam, too, were certainly no angels” Preface XlX 
" An Iranian heresy, wbdi Mahmud considered it necessary to endeavour to des- 
troy, equally with idolatry Hidor) 0/ Mn, Vol III p ij) 

" "Tins is the reason, too, why Hindu sciences have retired far away from these 
parts of the country coiiqiarcd hy us and Lave fled to places which our hand cannot 
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m put tlie old religion as in KaSristan™ and in part accepted die Shiili 
and the Ismaili faitli of Iran “ In die m\\ century Kaunk was converted 
to Islam Sun-worshipi was, however, revived among the Kasmirl Muslims 
by Teachers who came from lands formerly under the influence of die 
ancient Iranian religion®^ The religion of die Anhs spread m die nortli- 
west of India through the medium of die Language of Iran like Christianity 
m the Roman empire through the medium of Greek After the 14th 
century, die Bralimans of Kasmir easily actpuircd proficiency m the language 
of Iran so nearly akin to Samskrta, die language familiar to the Aryans 
In a few years after the dcadi of Malimud, his descendants having been 
deprived of all dicir possessions in Iran, Transoxiana and Afghanistan 
by the Scljuij Turks, sought shelter m the Panjah and eventuatly die Gama- 
wid kingdom was destroyed hy die prmccs of Ghur“ The kingdoms of 
die Mahomadan Turks of Central Asia were, m turn, swept away by the 
world’s greatest conqueror Chcngiz Khan whose descendants wiped out 
die Arab Empire of Baghdad Tlrcsc proud Pagans, die invincible saddle- 
loving nomads of die higli altitudes, levelled to the dust the empire of 
die low-Iymg Arabian nomads so diat it became “a tale of old m die mouth 
of the people"®’ The Golden Horde of Clicngiz, like the Yiic-dii of 
old, brought togcdicr in Central Asia the civilizations of Iran and China 
The conquerors succumbed to the culture of the people of Iran whom 
they conqucied In the past, India had converted her Tuiko-Mongohan 
conquerors to Buddhism and Hinduism, and Iran had converted diem to 
her own religion, in die jtli century, Chnstiamty converted the Pagan 
conquerors of Europe, so, too, Islam, humiliated and destroyed in Central 
Asia and Baghdad got a new lease of life after die conversion of its pagan 
conquerors Tlie descendants of these Turko-Mongols once more founded 


yet rack, to Ktsbut, Bmics sad otkci places And there the antagonism hctv^ccn 
them and foreigners receives more and more noutislmiciit both from pohucil md 
religious sources ” Alkmtn, Vol I p 32 For the age of Zain-al-ibidm sec K ik’s 
Ziificiil Moiiiiiiiaits of Kiifmir, pp 33-J9 Tiw Hindu king of Kabukan took refuge 
with Bhima, king of Gujrat 
^“TaraiigaVIII 2763-64 Note 

“ Appcndis K See Tiic Religion 0/ Cfnlwl, Huma and Nagat 
“See VII 709 Note 

“ Allahudditi of Ghur "captured Ghizm and burnt it to the ground The flames 
raged for seven days and the outrage earned for its author tk mine of jahan-suz ‘the 
world-burner CmM^i History of Ww, Vol HI p 36 
'‘To quote the words of Albcruni dcsaibmg Mahmud's destruction of the Sslu 
empire 

Six Periods of Islam The First lasts from the Hijira (622-750 A c ) and is the age 
of conquest, when the rule of the IChahpIis of Medina and Damascus was extended 
to the AtlatiUc, the Oxus and the Indus The Second (750-1000) began with tk esta- 
blishment of a new dynasty of tk Conumndcr of tk Faithful, tuhng from Baghiid, 
ill Babylonia, the scat of the ancient Empiira of the East It was tk age of Arabic 
Literature and Saence The Third lasted ftom looo a c to i2sE and was marked by 
the ascendancy of tk Turks and the rise of Persian Literature, it was the age of reli- 

95 
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ju India lui onpirt known as tlic Mitglml EmpirL Tk descendant oftlie 
Yuc-cln, die emperor ICamska, was the patron of die aits and sciences and 
the Kiisliaii period was noted for its schools of painting of China and Itan 
and for its architecture Tiic descendants of Chengiz likewise encouraged 
a new school of painting ssliidi derived its inspiration from Iranian and 
Chinese sources and revived Indian architecture History repeated itself 
and the real founder of die Mughal Empire Akbar, was die prototype 
of the great Kanisha He renounced Islam and adopted a religious ctre- 
inonial ssliich \sas a mixture ofHmdti and Zoioastrian ideals Thus we 
see once more die iiiHuciicc of Indo-Aryan philosophy and thought reassert- 
ing Itself It recalls die ease of the Greeks, die Sc) dio-Partliians and tlic 
Mongolo-Turkisli kings of early Indian history And die striking feature 
of this influence is tint m each period it is a blend of die culture and religious 
ideas of India vidi those for die time being prevalent m Iran So complete 
was the trniisfomiation of Akbar diat he preferred vegetarnn food to 
iiicat'^'' 

Akbar's friend, Ahu-l-FazI, was an Iiitcrnationahst In Ins brief atito- 
biograph) at tlic end of die HiiH-Hklwri lie thus speaks of Ins early days “I 
passed the nights in lonely spots widi die seekers after truth and enjoyed 
the society of such as arc empty liandcd hut rich in nuiid and heart My 
heart felt itself draw ii to the sages of Mongolia or to the Hcmiits on Lcta- 
iioii, I longed for interviews widi die Lamas of Tibet or with die Padres of 
Portugal, I would gladly sit with the priests of die Parsis and die learned 
of the Zeiidavestha I was sick of die Icamnig of my own land " Aihat's 
memorahlc Tlnirsday discussions had, at first, dwelt on single points con- 
nected w'ltli dll life of the I’roplict, hut later they' turned on the very princi- 
ples of Islam Rtfcrniig to dicsc discussions Abu-1-Fazl says in the Alkr 


gioiis wirs, dcfiiiswc mainly agaimi Latin Clmsicndom in the West, oficnsivc against 
Hmdinsiii nj the Last, The fourth period (1:58-1500) kg>n witli a great catastrophe, 
the Mongol Iinasion and the fall of Baghdad Islam, lioivacr, hko Christcndoni m 
the 5lh century, coin cited her conquerors and she ciirritd from the invasions with 
her frontiers immciiscl) cstciidcd towards the Last and Hortli, but a\ ith her civilizatioti 
severely damaged The fifth period was the age of tilt great Moinrduts, the Turkish, 
the Persian and that of the Great Moghuls m India and witnessed the second Moln- 
inadaii offensiat agamst Europe under the Ottiinaii Sultans During the last period 
which began with the peace of Carlow it? (1099) as Inch marhed the end of Turkcj as 
1 conquering power, Islam was first thrown hack, and then 111 great part subjugated 
h] the fiiropcaii powers 

-* Akbar “ale sparmgl), taking flesh only during three or four months of the year, 
Ins diet at other times consisting of mill, ticc and swatiiicits''“PtrcdiiJ(imf p aofi 
“Ills Majesty abstains much from flesh, so tint whole montlis pass aasaiy without Ins 
touduiig any animal food, which, though pnzed by niost, is notlung thought of by 
the sage ” (Dlocliiiianti, dii)-i-dU(iri,aol I p 155) Abu-l-Fazl adds ‘ Itis indeed from 
igiioniicc and cruelty that, although various Hnds of food arc obtainable, men arc 
bent upon injuring Imiig creatures and arc lending a ready hand 111 killing and eipiig 
tlieiii, none seems to Imc 111 eye for tk beauty inherent m the pretention ofcniclty 
but makes lumself a tomb for animals" 
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NsniS— ‘Tlie court became a gathering place of the learned of all creeds, 
the good doctrines of all religions systems were lecogmscd and dicir defects 
were not allowed to affca their good features Perfect toleration (Sulli-i- 
kul or peace with all’) was established " Tins passage is reminiscent of 
the rock cut inscription of the Emperor Asokaat Shahbaz Garlu m Gandliara 
The conflict of religious ideals of India and Arabia had led to a new 
spiritual path which was found by Guru Nanak His disciples later develop- 
ed a political orgamsation called the Kliaisa which acquired sovereign 
poaver and ruled over the Panjab, Gandhara and Kakir The Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh was one of die great rulers of India who, at different periods 
since the age of Candragiipta, evolved order out of chaos and restored 
and maintained the independence of the Motherland 
Since the middle of die ipdi century, the gates of India have become 
water gates, the landward gates of North-west India have been closed 
Yet Gandhara remains, as it has ever been, equally with Kabul, open to 
die influence of Central Asia and Iran As m the past, however, the in- 
fluence which predominates is that of die mother country The Risoigi- 
raento m Italy has shown that even long subjection to alien rule and the 
corruption of the higher cksscs do not destroy the recuperative powers 
of a nation It would seem that the past docs not die It survives in our 
philosophy, the arts, music and literature and it survives m individual and 
national character and purposes The Anti-Wat” and Tolerance edicts 


” The Anti-'W ar edict is the 13th edict promulgated hy the Emperor after the war 
m Kahngi The Tolerance edict is the 12th edict which was first discovered at the 
foot of flic Giroar Hill m Kathnwid k is also inscribed on rock at Sliahbaz Garhi 
(north of Peshawar) It is m Brahmi senpt at Girnar and m Kliarostlii script m Gaii- 
dlnra This edict is as follows — 

' His Saacd and Gtaaous Majesty the King does reverence to men of all sects, 
whether ascetics or householders by gifts and various forms of reverence 
His Sacred Majesty however, cares not so much for gifts or external reverence as 
tint there should be a growth of the essence of the matter in all sects The growth 
of the essence of the mate assumes vatioiis forms, but the root of it is restraint of 
spCLch, to wit, a man must not do reverence tolas owiiscct or disparage that of another 
man without reason Dcprtcntioii should be for specific reasons only, because the 
sects of other people all deserve reverence for one reason or another 
By thus acting a man exalts his own sect and at the same time docs service to the 
sects of other people By acting contranwisc, a man hurts his own sect, and docs dis- 
service to the sects of other people For he who does reverence to his own sect while 
dispanging the sects of others avliolly from attadimcnt to his own with intent to cii- 
mnee the splendour of Ins own sect, in reality by such conduct inflicts the severest 
rajuryoiihisownscct 

Concord, therefore, is racritonous to wit, hearkening and hcatkenmu willingly 
to the law of Piety as accepted by other people For this is the desire of His Sacred 
Majesty that all sects should heat much tcaclung and hold sound doctrine 
merAre, the adherents of all sects, wbtever they may be, must be informed 

I Jj ‘‘“f so much for gifts or external reverence as tliat there 

should be growth in the essence of the matter and respect for all sects 
For tins very purpose ate employed the Censors of the law of Piety, the Censors 
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of Kioh cut in tlic rock at Sliahbaz Garlii arc once more ccliocd and re- 
called by tlic message of Mahatma Gandhi vvliidi has reached tlie heart of 
Gandliara. And in the district of Charsaddali, tire ancient capital of Gan- 
dhara, tlic people have organized themselves into a mission of non-violence 
and good-will to share wliolc-Iicartcdly m die great national revival in 
India Perhaps tlic gram of wheat had to fall into die ground and die diat 
It might bring forth rancli fruit. Has the soil of Gandliara been fertilized 
to produce after the long fallow season a richer crop- 
Fiftecn-liiiiidrcd years ago a Zoroastrian poet wrote-- 
"Swept away, 0 Iran, as the leaves of the plane tree by the desert wind, 
thy masters succeed one aiiodicr. 

"But dioii, ancient land of our ancestors, bowed down with suffering, 
yet proud of diy long histor), remamest eternal !’’ 


of the Women, the (') Fnspeetors, anil other official bothes And tins is the ffuit thereof 
—the growth of one's own sect, and the ciilwnccmciit of the splendour of the Law 
of I’icty." (V. Smith’s Aloin] 
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Tlic Grab luvc left us a detailed description of tlic Indian army and its 
equipment Each horseman atned two lances rcscmhlmg the kind called 
Sflufiia by the Greeks and a buckler Hie infantry was anned with a broad 
sword and long bncUer of ox-hidc In addition, each man earned javelins 
or a bow Tlic bow is described as being '‘made of equal length widi the 
man who bears it” Tins they rest upon die ground, and pressing against 
It with tlicir left foot thus discharge the anew having drawn the string 
backwards for tlic sliaft they use is little short of being three yards long, 
and dicrc is notlimg winch can resist an Indian archer’s sliot-iieithcr 
shield nor breast-plate nor any stronger defence, if such dicrc bc”^ 

The early Greek accounts may be supplemented by a mass of contempo- 
rary evidence furnished by coins and sculptured bas-ichcfs fiom the 3rd 
century DC to die latli century ac The coins of the Indo-Grccl kings 
and of the Kusliaiis found m Kasrair and elsewhere afford interesting illus- 
trations of die aims, costumes and coiffeur of the period Tlie Indo-Scythian 
kings arc represented as wearing coats of cliani-mail with a short sword 
slicadicd by tliiir side and a lance Hie sculpture of Sanclii accurately 
represents the early Indian amis "'In one ol them", says Ciimmigham, 
“ticrc IS die representation of a siege probably undertaken to recover 
possession of some holy relic Hie soldiers wear a tight fitting dress and 
kilt, the anus arc a sword and bows and arrows Hie swords arc short 
and broad, and tally exactly with the description of Mcgastlicncs " Hie 
Bas-reliefs represent neatly all the soldiers as archers The arms represented 
on the Stupas at Bliilsa arc bows, arrows, dagger, sword, battle-axe, trident, 
mfantiy and cavalry shields and at Udayagiri we find similar accurate 
representation of military accoutrements on the Stupas Hie Sun-temple 
at Kamak (1237 ac) is full of sculptural representations Two colossal 
horses guard the southern facade, one of diem is covered widi heavy chain 
armour and adorned with tasscUed necklaces, jewelled bracelets on all 
four legs, and a tasscUed breast-band winch keeps tlic saddle in position. 
A scahhird lor a short sword hai^s down on die left and a quiver fitted 
with feathered arrows on the right" 

In die Rajitbmfm, we have descriptions of the chase (Sk Mrgaya), 
tourneys, duels, arms, costumes, ornaments and coiffeur Kalhaiia men- 
tions die Indian amis witli which we arc familiar from descriptions m die 
Agra PuTiiua, die two Epics and in books like die Arlkftm Hie bow, 


^ Atmii liidit, clapt XVI 

'Mcmoml Stoucs wth mtesentanon of kmghtmd steed in armour hive been 
discovered in Kalmlr Sec also VllI 728 
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tlic long and short swords, die iiiacc, die battle-axe, die dagger, die Katat^ 
chain armour, helmets and visors arc mentioned, It is mtcrcsdiig to finj 
a reference in Kalhana to the Icadicr® cuirass, so popular widi the Goldcji 
Horde of Chingiz Khan, wliich centuries later we again find iti die equip, 
incnt of tlic officers of die famous Maradia cavalry 
Identity of anus and costumes shows a common cdmical origin to ^ 
much greater extent tlian identity of language or religion. Tlie influence 
of race suraves in the character and oniamciit of amis long after the tracts 
of language have disappeared It 15 from tins point of view diat die study 
of Hindu anus and costumes is of interest, for they cxluhit not merely 
the transition from die rtid cst type s of a\ capon and di css to die most artistic 
but they also reveal to us the fact tliat the origin of die dress bodi of die 
people and of die ruling princes in out coimtr)' is Turanian, 

The researches of Gentian scholars m die ancient TuLliaristan, whicb 
have revealed to ns paintings dating from die 4tli to rite ytli century a.q, 
and die recent discover)' of tcrr.i-cotta tiles at Harvan, dirow a new light 
on this interesting subject We may now safely conclude that die dresj 
of dll, Hindus in Northern India is largely a survival of the Tiirbsli dtess 
of Central Asia and diat die dress of die people of die Panjab at die present 
time has not changed materially since die first century after Christ, h 
would Seem diat in the matter of dress and amis, die fiishions in India aiifl 
Central Asia from the first to die seventh ccntiir)' were identical and diat 
siiia'' idur ilky .ippmirny ihivf cjUigUi' mf Mr '* 

Kalhana describes the Rajaputra, resplendent m amis, who in Ins prided 
held die Sun himself of no account! The Rajput has been dominant for 
centuries in India Besides Ra|putana and Kiilnavad, die war-like clan) 
of die Rajputs arc to be found as the niling race m die Panjab, Kasraiq 
the United Provinces, Gujrat, Dcklianaiid otlicr parts of India, The arm; 
and costumes of the R.ijputs furnish fiesh evidence of their tansiiioii from 
Turanian civilization to die culture and civilization of the Aryan races ol" 
India.'’’ 


’VI 248-249 

‘Tim ts not very surprisiiij: Tlic fcliioiis of the hilics of the DcUiui since the 
I2th century up to our own times hwe not matcnally altered, See Killuni's desenp- 
tioii of Dakhaiii costmnes at the court of Ilirsi, Vll 928-31 

‘ VII, 1617, In spite of conversion to Islam of some of their clans, pndc of race 
still keeps the Rajputs ap.irt from otiicr converts and tlicy retain tlicir ncial immc of 
Rajput The same clans of Rajpiiis m different parts of India profess different religions 
having been compelled to leave their patrimony owing to fresh inv,asioii Tims the 
Jiidcjiis and P,anirirs of Kiitluaw Id are Hindus while their clansimii ni Baliiclustaii 
and Smdii arc now Muslims 

“’Til this place 1 desire to dr.iw attciitaon to the fact, long suspected iiid now csta- 
bhshed by good evidence, that the foreign irainigmnts into Rajpiitaiia .and the upper 
G,angctic Provinces were not utterly dcstropaid in the course of their \v,ats with the 
native powers Many, of course, perished, but many more survived, and avcrc merged 
in the general popiilation of wducli no inconsiderable part is now formed by tlicit 
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We learn from tlie Rajulmiigmi diat from the Brahman to the Doniba 
all classes followed die profession of arms and successful men of different 
Qstes enjoyed the privileges of royalty in Kasmir ’ 

A detailed descnption of Indian arms is given m the Am-hAklmri of 
Abul-Fazl Since the time of Akhar no book has been written on this 
subject A study of arms at die present moment can only be made from 
the private collections and state armouries of Rulmg Princes and Cbiefs 
The Indian States have now adopted European arms and smee the necessity 
for carrying weapons has passed away, it is not easy to see die finest spech 
mens of Indian art® which are now to he found in die museums of Europe, 

In the 7th century Hsuan-Tsang gives the following description of the 
dress of North India “where the air is cold ” “The men wmd their gar- 
ments round then middle, dien gather them under the armpits, and let 
them fall doivn across the body, hanging to the right The robes of the 
women fall down to the ground, they completely cover dicit shoulders 
They wear a htde knot of hair on their crotwis, and let the rest of their 
hair fall loose Some of the mai cut off their moustaches, and have other 
odd customs. On their heads the people wear caps (crowns), with flower- 
wreaths and jctvelled necklets Ihcir garments arc made of Kaiu-she-ye 
(bnsheya) and of cotton Kam-shc-yc is the product of the wild silk- 
worm They have garments also of Ts’o-mo (ksauma) which is a sort of 
hemp, garment also made of Kien-po-lo (kambala) which is woven from 
fine goat-hair, garments also made from Ho-la-li (karala)— this stuff is 
made from the fine hair of wild animal it is seldom this can he woven, 
and therefore the stuff is very valuable and it is regarded as fine clothing ” 
He adds "Tlie Kshattiiyas and the Brahmans are cleanly and wholesome 


desceudants The foreigners, like their fotenmnets the Saks and Yuch-chi, universally 
yielded to the wonderful assinulativepower of Hmdmsm, and rapidly bccamcHinduiacd 
Clans or faniihcs which succeeded in wiimmg ducftanisbp were admitted readily 
into the Aame of Huidu polity as Ksatnyas or RljpSts, and there is no doubt that the 
Panhars and many other famous Rajput clans of the north were developed out of the 
barbanan hordes which poured mto India during the fifth and sath ceiitunes The 
raii and file of the strangers beamc Gujais and other castes, ranking lower than the 
Rajputs in the scale of precedence Farther to the South, vanotis indigenous, or'abon- 
ginal’ tnbes and clans underwent the same process of Hmdmzed soaal promotion, 
in virtue of wbch Gonds, Bhats, Kharwars, and so forth emerged as Cliandcls, Rathors) 
Gahanvars, and other well-known Rijpnt dans, duly equipped with pedigrees reach- 
ing back to tliesim and moon" (V Smith, Ecriy History of Ifidw, 3rd Ed p 322) 
See also Tatanga IV 720 

’The celebrated king Harsa Vardliaim of Kanauj, who finally drove the Hunas out 
of mdia, was a contemporary of Hsuan-Tsang The pilgnm tells us that he was a 
Vaisya that the contemporary king of Assam was a Brahman Alberum tells us 
tot J^hmud s powerful antagoiusts, the hngs of the Sahi dynasty who ruled from 
Kabul to Lahore, were Brahmans 

® "After the Sikh wars and again after (he mutiny of 1857, a general disarmament 
tookplacc, many of the 0 d aimounes werebroken up, and many curious old weapons 
destroyed and sold as old metal”. Lord Egaton, Jndm uiid Oneiilol Anmir 
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in tlicir dress, and they live m a homely and frugal way, The king of the 
country' and great mmistcrs wear gannents and ornaments different in 
their character. They use flowers for decorating dicir hair, wtli gem- 
dcckcd caps; they ornament dicmsclvcs widi bracelets and iiccldaccs"® 
From the specimens of Gracco-Gandharan sculpture m the museum at 
L'lhorc, it will he seen tliat die people of Gandhara and die Swat^“ Valley 
and Baimiff ’ at die present-day wear the identical costume of die Buddhist 
period Tlic statuary shows die Padian turban, tumc and baggy trousers 
still worn m the wliolc of the North-West Frontier, m Sindh and Kadiia- 
nad. Early m die ndi century Albcnini refers to the difference of dress 
between die Hmdus of Kabulistaii and Gandliara and the Muslims Dcs- 
enhing die dress of die lliiidus Albcruni mentions die 'dhoti’ as well as 
the trousers as follows:— “They use turbans for trousers Those who 
want litdc dress arc content to dress m a rag of two fingers' breadth, which 
dicy bind over dicir loins widi two cords; but diosc who like much dress, 
w'car Toiiscrs lined widi so niucii cotton as would suffice to make a num- 
ber of counterpanes and saddle-rugs Tiicsc trousers have no (visible) 
openings, and they arc so huge diat the feet arc not visible. The string by 
winch die trousers arc fastened is at die back. Tlieir sidar (a piece of dress 
coveting die liead and the upper part of breast and neck) is similar to the 
trousers, being also fastened at the hack by buttons. The lappets of die 
kurtakas (short shirts from die shoulders to die imddlc of the body with 
sleeves, a female dress) have slashes bodi on die right and left sides 
Some of die most interesting illustrations of anus, costumes, coiffeur 
and jewelry arc the terra-cotta tiles discovered at llanvan,” the ancient 
Sadarliadvana which Kalhana tells us was the scat of die pliilosoplicrNagar- 
jtma, when Kasmir was perhaps a Buddliist repubhe. 


Vkiil, Vol I pp 7J, 76, Karih is Pasliinuia. 

‘•’SI Suvasta 
“Sk Varm 

"Some Hindu king had pcndicil at the hand of an enemy ofliis who hid marched 
against him from our country After his dcatli there was born a cluld to him, wlucii 
succtcdtd him, by the name of Sagan On commi; of age, tlic young man asked lus 
inotlicr about lus father, and tlicn she told him what iiad liappcned Now he avas 
inflamed with hatred, niarclicd out oflits country into the country of the enemy, and 
plentifully satiated his thirst of acngcincc upon tlicni After hiwng become nred of 
shughtenng, he compelled the survivors to dress in our dress, wluch was meant as an 
iguomtmous pnmshmcnt for tlicni Wlicn I heard of it, 1 felt tlniilJlil tint he avas 
gracious ciiotigh not to compel us to Indiamsc ourselves and to adopt Hindu dress 
and manners " Alheniiii, Vol I p, 20 and VIII 331(6 
“/Ifkmiii, Vol I. p iSo 

’*A I2th century ilradi Ms of a commentary on Grammar by Prajhlvarraan 
ins been discovered by the Bhikldiu Rahuia m Tibet, m the colophon is mentioned 
the “Harivain-Dharma-Vdiira’' m the "KafmMdlujthana." See 1 173a. 
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After Jayasimlia a number of weak rulers maintained die old tradition 
until queen Kofi, the list Hindu lolcr, was deposed in 1339 A c by one 
of Iicr officials, a Mabomadan from tbe Panjab named Sbah Mir. Sbali 
Mir bad come to Kasmir m 1313 a c. During the reign of Suhadeva, 
Duluclia, a general of the king of Kandahar, mvaded Kasmir, pillaged 
the country and left it with the loot when winter set m, His army was, 
however, destroyed in the passes by heavy falls of snow. Dulucha was 
followed hy Rincliaua, tlic son of a Tibetan chief The king Suliadcva 
was slam by the invader Bonchana after he had failed by treachery the 
patriot Ramacandra, who resisted him Rmchana married Kofi, Rama- 
caiidra s wife (or, according to some, his daughter) and desired to become 
a Hindu But fas offer was spurned by the Brahmans and he then turned 
to 4c welcoming fold of Islam The mfant son of Rmchana by Kofi 
was entrusted to the care of the Panjabi adventurer Shah Mir. Upon die 
untimely death of Rmchana, fas mfant son Haidat was set aside by Shall 
Mir who mvitcd Udayana Deva, a scion of the old Hindu dynasty who, 
like Meghavahana in olden times, lived in refuge m Gandhara Udayana 
Deva married die dowager queen Kota who controlled and admuustered 
4e state. Upon 4c deaih of Udayana Deva ( 1337-38 a c ) she proclaimed 
herself queen, but was besieged and deposed by Shah Mit, who crowned 
himself kmg under 4e tide of Sultan Shams-ud-din Islam had already 
spread to Kasmir from the frontier provmces and Turhstan but it was 
after the imddlc of 4e 44 century that a vigorous Miishm propaganda 
was started and 4c people were converted m large numbers Sultan Sikan- 
dar^ earned 4c title of But-Sfakan (Idol-breaker) by 4e wholesale des- 
truction of Hindu temples. Sibndar had marnea a Hindu lady named 
Sri Sobha and was at first tolerant m rehgion like fas predecessors, but 
fas powerful Hindu minister Suhabhatta, who became an apostate, hated 
fas fomer co-religioiusts wi4 4e hatred of a new convert The chronicler 
Joiiaraja describes m detail the forable conversion of 4e people The 
Jizyah or Poll-tax which was levied on 4e Brahmans who refused to be 
converted The tax was two Palas^ of silver yearly per head The cele- 
brated sfaines of Cakiadhata and Vijayesa were levelled tc the ground 
and 4c temples at Avantipura were destroyed Jonaraja enumerates the 
temples destroyed by Sikandar and mentions among 4em the famous 
suii-templc of Mattanda^ Sikaiidat’s son Zain-akhidm^ was mild and 
tolerant and he reduced 4e Jizyah to one Masa per aimum. Under Zam-al- 

' U390-I44AC 

Equivalent to dglit Tolas of silver. 

® Verse 599 
*1421-1473 Ac 

96 
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abidiii tlie coiintr)' liacl freedom from religious pcrsLtutiou He studied 
Saniskrti, tiicourugid tlie Kasiulri tnditioiis of learning and patronised 
the Braliniaits He was 111 short the Alhar of Kas'inir It was 111 his time 
that Kalliana’s isorl Mas fust translated into Persian Jonataja takes up 
die liistor) 111 foiitiiiiiation of Kalliaiia’s, and, entering the Mahoniadan 
period gives an account of die reigns donii to that of Zaiii-al-abidiii 
Srivaia, his pupil, cairicd the record to the accession of fatli Shah® And 
the fourth Mork called die ilajatalipataka hy Piajha Bhatta completes 
die history to the time of die incorporation of Kahnir 111 the doinimons 
of Akhar in 15S8 A c. 

After the disruption of die Mughal empire \ 0 iicli was hastened U the 
iinasion of Nadir Shah, Kasmir became part of die Diiraiii kingdom of 
Afghiiiistaii Tlic Afghans avere expelled by Maliaraja Ranjit Singh, 
who cQiKjticrcd die country in i8ip ac Gulab Smgh, a Dogra Rajput, 
had been made chief of the jirnicipality of Jammu After the defeat of 
the Sikhs at Sobiaoii, Gulab Smgh plaacd the leading role m arranging 
conditions of pcicc between die Inglish and the Siklis The treaty of 
peace dated pdi March 1846 sets forth that die British Government lia\ mg 
demanded, m addition to territory, the payment of a crorc and a half of 
rupees (rj iiuilion Sterling) and the Sikh Goscrimicnt being unable to 
pay die whole, die Maliaraja Dilip Smgh cedes as equivalent ol one crorc 
die hill country belonging to die Panjab between die Bcas-and die Indus 
including Kasmir .and Ihrna The Governor-General considered it cv 
pedicnt to make over Kahiiir to the Rajah of jainmii to secure Ins fnend- 
sliip while the British were administering the Panjab on behalf of die yoimg 
Maliaraja Diiip Singli Gulab Smgh paid one crorc and m consideration 
of Ins scrsiets, die British rccogmzco Ins imlcpcndent soacrcignty of the 
cotmtr) made oacr to him and made a scpaiatc treaty' widi him. 

Willie Kasmir was part of the SilJi dominion, the Rajah Gulab Singli 
after ainiexiiig all die petty hill Mates between the jlicliim and die R.avi 
cvcimially acquired Kishaar which tourJics Ladalli, In August 1834 he 
sent Ins gencr.il Wa.;ii Zoiavar Smgh to iiuadc Ladakli wliieh was then 
subject to Lhasa The bold Dogra commander adsanced to P.ashkum in 
the Wakklia Valley on die mam Kis'inlr-LaJalJi road and readied Idi 
At first die Rajali of Ladakh a\.is imide a feudatory of Jammu and even- 
tually LadalJi avas annexed Zoravar Smgli marched into Skardii and 
deposed the chief and put his young son on the od He raised contingents 
of Baltis and Ladakhis and w itli ins brave Dogras he advanced in die winter 
of 1841 for the conquest of Tibet TJic expedition met watli disaster, not 
unlike tint of the British m Kabul at about die same time On die latli 
December when Ills Dogias at a height of 15,000 ft above sea-level were 
losing dieir liands and feet from fiost bite .and avcrc bunung their gnii- 
stocks for lack of fuel to keep diunselvcs aaann, die Tibetans delivered an 


“ 1486 A c 
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assaiilt Zoravar fought at die head of Jus troops kit was unliorscd and 
, wounded by a bullet m the shoulder, he coiitinucci gallantly to fight with 
Ins sword, Icft-kudcd, till he was killed by a spear Ills force was routed 
and only a few survivors readied Lch. Thus the gallant Zoravar Singh 
“adorned the couch of heroes’' and, like lahtaditya, perished m the distant 
regions of tlic snow-bound Nortli 

Gulab Smgli died in 1857 and was succeeded by his son Ranbir Smgli. 
During ks reign another brave Dogra general conquered for the Rajali 
of Jammn what arc now known as the Frontier llaqas (terntor)') of the 
State, including Gilgit, during the years 1868-1874 fhis was Hosliara 
Singh, who conquered Gilgit m 1868 and his gun, placed to mark tlie 
position from where he fired, is still m situ Rnnbir Singh died in 1885 
and was succeeded b]' Maharaja Pratap Smgh, m whose reign the sovereignty 
of Kasmir over Gilgit was icasstttcd and the Dogras participated ui the 
Black Mountain expedition of 1891, die Hunaa Nagar operations of 1891 
and the Tirali campaign of 1897-98^ 

It is interesting to note that the people of Nagar, who call themselves 
Shin or Dard*’ arc now by religion Miiliaimnadan and, like the Persians 
Shias in faith In Hun^a, on the other hand, the people curiously enough, 
like die inhabitants of Chitral and North-Eastern Afghanistan arc followers 
of the Aga ICliaii The Cliiefi of Huim and Nagar arc called Mirs and 
they claim descent from Alexander the Great, vdio is the hero of these 
tcrntoncs and of their legends and epic songs, According to tlicir tradi- 
tions their horses, too, arc descended from Alexander’s charger Bticcphclos 
Similar legends are current in die Nordi-West Frontier Province, the 
centre of Gracco-Buddhist culture and art, where the chiefs still claim 
descent from a princess of Gandhara, who is said to have married Alex- 
ander Red hail and blue eyes ate common 111 Nagar and Hunza, and the 
people have the Greek taste for wmc and the dance. For half die year, 
however, the people arc cut off &om all communication widi the outside 
world after the snows begin to melt, when the rivers rise to extraordinary 
heights, fill the lower reaches of die gorges and render them impassable. 
In Yasm the people follow a icligion called Maulai The Baltis of Bahistan 
(sometimes called Little Tibet) and the people of Ladakli arc Mongolian 
m type like die Tibetans, the Baltis are Muhammadans and the Ladaldns 
aie Buddhists In the Frontier territory, which is a Tolstoyan paradise, 
there are no mosques, no patwaris,’ no courts, no land records The terri- 
tory comprises 48,000 square miles, but is so sparsely populated that the 
tota population IS barely two hundred diousand. There are eighty villages 
m die whole of the Gilgit Wazaiat and only three hundred villages m all 
t ic Frontier llaqas. No European is allowed to pass beyond Astor without 
tile pcnnission of tiic British Resident, while the subjects of theMaharaja 

« The laugrage Shin-bash (Sk. Bhisa) is Ml of SaMrta words 
' Revenue Ofliaals 



arc alloTOd to go op to Gilgit but not beyond into tbe Frontict Haqas 
even for purposes of trade 

The Frontier Ilaqas of tlic State arc: i Huiiza, 2 Nagar, j, Funia], 
4. Asbkoman, 5 Ymi, 6 Koli, 7. Gliizc, the last two arc inhabited 
by seim-mdcpciKicnt tribes, A peculiar system of control is in force in the 
frontier tcrritorj' of the J.ammu and Kasnilr State. At Giipsi tlicrc is a fort 
avliidi IS garrisoned by a fesv comp.anics of Dogras Chitral on the nordi- 
west frontier of India was, also, until the time of Lord Ciirzon, under 
Jammu Lord Curzon took Chitral from the late Maliataja of Jaramu 
and Kasmir .and brought it under direct Britisli inducncc. The ruler of 
Chitral, wlio still retains the ancient Ka 5 miri title of Mahattara,® has been 
granted a salute of guns and die title of His Highness by die Britisli and 
Chitral is giirrisoncd, because of die proxnmt)'’ of the Afghan frontier, 
by British Indian troops ssho have taken die place of die Dogras. At the 
present time all the Frontier Ilaqas arc under die charge of a British Political 
Agent svjio controls their affairs Gilgit is shnilarly under the controlling 
power of die British Political Agent, aldiougli for all civil purposes it is 
like other districts of'thc State under a Wazit Wazarat. The political 
posver IS, however, cvcrciscd by the Political Agent, Gilgit Agenej', ivho 
IS under the British Resident in Kasmir as well as directly under the Viceroy 
at Simla The Political Agent enjoys die privilege of a salute of eleven 
guns. There arc dtrcc Assistant Political Agents. Yasin, Pimial, Hnnza 
and Nagar arc under Assistant Political Agents. Tlic Judicial system in 
different .ircas is a curious melange of tribal methods and modem jiidinal 
procedure .and the Jirga sj-stem obtains just .as among die tribes of the 
North-West Frontier of India Cliclas lias a fort which is garrisoned hy 
the state troops but the British Political Agent collects die revenue, called 
“Tribute" wliifli IS sent to die State treasury ..t Gilgit. Such is die evtra- 
ordinary' dual control in these territories, which arc vulnerable to attack 
from Afglianlstan and Central Asia and dicsc political arrangements are 
already under revision owing to die rapid transformations which arc 
taking place in die territory' of die U.S,S R and in Sinkiang 

The Riijaputras who m die nth and 12th centuries helped the rulers of 
Kasmir to iiumtain their rule were no doubt die hill Rajputs known as 
the Dogras " Tlic Dogras now hold Kafralr as well as die territories they 
conquered with the sword— Baltistan and Ladakli— and dicy arc suzerains 
of Gilgit and Hunza Nagar. The Dogra rulers appointed Pandits to record 
current events m die style of Kalhaiia. Kalliana’s tccliniqiie was followed 
in die I5di .and i6th centuries by jonariija and otlicrs, who also called 
their work the Kfl/’nfrtruMji'iiF. And duis die tcclmiqtic of Kalhana still 
sundves and m die time of the present ruler, the Maharaja Han Singh, the 


“Nowavrittcii Mchtar, 

’ Si, Diirga=hilly' country. 
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Rajdtmigiiii goes on and Kasmir has its history in Saihskrta from the 
earliest times up-to-date' 

"Who can tell what Time mil yet bnng to Kasmir where change in its 
swiftness 15 sweeping the old land-marks away Sovereignt)', says Kalhana 
somewhere, rests only for a w'lnlc like a bird on the tree 

L’avcmr, Tavemr mystcrc' 

Toiites Ics choscs de la terre, 

Gloire, fortime militaire, 

Couconne eclatantc des rois, 

Victoires aux ailes embrassces, 

Ambitions reahsecs 

Ne sont jamais stir nous posccs 

Que comme I’oiseau sur nos tons' 

Victor Hii^o 
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Nole "Tile Roman numeral followed by the Anbic numeral together ludiatc 
the Tatahga and Slob of the Rajitlmfiii m the present translatian The letter n 
after the numerals refers to the Foot-note The letter K in the Notes is an abbreviation 


for Kaihapa. 
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Adbikarasraj VII. 13153, 

Adivaiaha. VI. 186. 

Agastya II 140, HI 325,1V 547,718 
Agneyastia, fire weapon, VII. 9S4. 
Agm VII I474n 
Agrahara. I 87. 

Ahimsa, 1 , 133, HI 5-6, V. 119 
Ain-t-Akban, IV, 4i7n, VI 1911, VII. 

70911, VIH 340311, App I. 

Ajitapida. IV 690, C43, 

Apab.Vn. 1033, VIII 324,472,1318 
Albctnra. I 5on, i22n, 1510, 264, 11 , 
6, III 28, IV, 36, V 1520, 365, VU 
47n, 522n, 172011, VHl. Ii8n, VllL 
25750, App I 

Akbar, I 280, 380, Vll 70911, VllI 
34030, App, I. 

Aksa 1 338, 

Aksapatak V.30i,VI 287, VII 162, 
1604 

Alakbna. V. 149, 155 
Araalab, VII, 526 

Amatdvara, ptignmage to Amaia- 
natb 1 267, 

Amazon-land, Strirajya IV. 173, 185, 
587 

Amrtakesava, temple IV. 559 
Amrtaprabha H 148, Hi 463, IV, 659. 
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Arnttaptabha founds Amrtabliavaiia 

IH.9 

Amngahbvatta ViHta, IV, 3, 
Anaiigalekha IH 484 
Ananta,king VII 135 sqq 
Andarloth IV, 506-511, 

Anga VIH 3216 
Animal sacriBce HI 7. 

Annasattra 1 . 347. 

Antarvedi IV 1320 
Ann-War Edict App I 57 
Anolopc, which purifies itself in fire 
V IS, VI. 364, VHI, 3034. 
Apabhramsa V 206n, App D Foot- 
note 18 

Apple, VT 356. 

Apsm 1 68 n. 

Apupa, loaf IV 228 
Arabian proverb VI 30911. 

Arabian lehgiousaecd App I 4311 
Archaic Kasmiri V 398 
Aragliatta. I 284, VI 48 
Arajab, anarchy, VHI, 840 
^mudi, kmg of Nepal IV 531. 
Aratnb V,483,VH gasn VHI 3327. 
Ardhanarllvara I 211 
Ars Amatoiia, VIII. zSjjn, 

Art of the poet and Statecraft com- 
pared VH 771, VIH 2290, 2860, 
Aruna, charioteer of the Sun. VIII. 
_5on, 

Aryaddi, students from. I, 313, 341, 
.VI 87, 

Arya II no 
Arya, metre V 35. 

Atyanaka, IV 3670 
Aryaputra, VH!, 3242 
^araja II 65 sqq. 

Aryavarta. V, 152. 

Ashes of the dead, Custom of collect- 
ing on the third day VII 485 
Asob I 17-18, 102, 104, 105, VHI 
338911 

Assassms, VHI. 29750, 

Asthana, VH 85-86 
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Astra-puja. VII. 246, 
Asvaghaja-kayastlii, HI. 489. 
Alvaghoii I. i[!8n, App. I. Aivaltlia 
tree, VII 1071 

Alvayuji. IV. 71011, VII, ijji, 

Asylum, VII. Cssn, VIII. 2344, 3295. 
Atfalika, {now Atoli). VIII. 581, 476, 
'1991. 

Att,npatibhiig.i, revenue ofiia V. 167. 
Augury. III. 22on. 

Aurangzeb. 1 . 2411 HI. 24511, IV. 41711, 
V. 449 n, 

Avanti IV 16211 
Avantipiin. V. 44 
Av.iiitisviinim, temple, V 45 
Avatiti\.irm3n. IV. 715, 719. 
Avaiilivannan Age of. V, 8n 
Avvaruddli'i, concubine, IV. 678. 
Avimukti, smctiiar)’ ofBcmrcs, VHI. 
3349 

B 

Babar. VII 123411. 

Bah.auddin| Ziarat of. Ill, 350-35111. 
Bahp, servants Vlil. 426. 

Bahy.ikotta IV. 511 
Baiiyih IV. 62. 

Baka. 1 . 12$. 

Dabvatl canal. 1. 329, 

Bakula. IV. 45011, 

Bakidilya. III. 477. 

Bilcralm Fountain. VII, 1239. 

Bali IV 496 

Binabiiga II. 131, VII. 185. 

Bjnalala castle. VHI. 1666 
Banlul P.ass=:Dana5aIa, VIII. 1665- 

m. 

B.aray3. IV. 9, VII, 773. 

Banners of Kalniir, III 77, 
B.tnyantrcc IV. 449 
Bappapdevi, queen V 282 
B.ippika, mother of king Ilarja VII 
1128 

B3ppiy.ila-V.ajraditya IV, 393. 
Baramula=Varahamuh, VI. 186. 
Barley. VIE, 1864 
Bathliouses 1 . 40 Vlli 2423, 

Beard. V. 207. 

Begar or Forced labour V 172-174, 
VIII. 2509-2513. 

Bmcdictory Verse, I. i, II i, III, i, 
IV, I, V. I, VII, I, VIII. I, 

Bernier, Dr. Francois I. 2411, 25-2611, 
302n, IV. 4070, 41711, VII 40711, 
46511, 


Bliadtavakala, (Bhadravah District), 
VHI. 501. 

Bhagavad Gita, V 125. 

Bhairava, temple at Bhutcsv,ara, V, 

55,58 

Bliakdala, IV, 494 
Bbllapi, poet, V, 204, 

Bhappata, tcaclier. IV. 214 
Bharata Sastra IV, 423. 

Bliarata war. 1 . 49, VII, 1728, 
Bliattrinentlia. HI, 260. 

Bltaujuis 1,312,1V, 168. 

BhaViibhiiti, poet, IV 144 
BHivana— (modem Bavan— neat Mar- 
t.ind.i) IV, 192, 

Bhedagiri. 1 , 35 

Bluk^amra. VllI 17, 702, S52, 1775. 
Bhikjus 1.184,111 9,12 
Bhtm.igupta, king VI 313, 326, 330. 
Bliimakciava, VI, 178, VII. 1082. 
Bhimanayaka, musiaan, VII, 116 
^Bbimapala, son of Tnloanapala, the 
Sabi king V 31 47-69 
k. Blilma iahi, king of Udabhaiida VI, 
178, VII. 1081. 

Bliiica, prostitute, VII. 1637. 

Dhoja, king ofM.ihva, VII. 19011, 359 
BKo3a, son of Salluna, Vlli. 2489, 

2534, 3161. 

Bhoja, son of Harja, Vll. 1452, 1566, 
1650. 

Blioja's journey m the mountain. Vlli. 
zyion. 

Bhramravisini, goddess III 394,423 
Bbujanga, Bralmian chief. Vll 91 
BliiikjlMvatika, (modem Buciivor).!. 
342 . 

Dhurja, Birch-bark. II, 16511, VI!. 508, 
VIII. 100. 

Bliutcia, Bhutcsvua, modem Bhutbscr. 

1,107,347,11 123, 139, IV. 189. 
Bibbtsa Rasa, VII, 2890, 

■Bijbilwra, Vijbtor m Kasmiri, Vijajtl- 
vara of Kaibna, I 28. 

Bilhana, poet. VH 937 
Biinba. WI. 8740 
Bimb,i, Said princess, VII. 103. 

Blood sprinkled to sss cat an oath V. 
326, 

Boabdil, king of the Moors. 1 , 37111 
Boat bndge. Ill 354 
Boatmen. V 101. 

Bodiusattva. 1 . 134, 138. 

Body of glory. 1 . 311, VII. 1437. 
Brahraadanda, IV. 656 
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Brateii-hatya IV 103-104 
BratimamMdapa III 459 
Bnlunaputt MI 628 
Brahmaputra comet VIII 2498 
Bnbn scnpt App D and App I 
Foot-note 37 

Bmndmg a convjct VI 109 
Brhadraja VIII 1893,2217 
Brhatsainhta I 55,1^! 1720 
Brhat Setu, Great Bndge III 354, 
Vni 1171 

Brotherly love for Trees VII 12240 
Budbtar, siteofBhedagiri I 35 
Buddha, 'Lord of the worlds >’ I 138, 
III 35 S, IV 203, i 59 - 2 fi 2 

C 

Cabinet of mirasters IV 61 
Caitya I 10, 3 
Cakradhara I 38,261,270 
Cakramardika, queen IV 213 
Cakramata, convent of the Pasupatas 

V 404 

Cakranayab, leader of the troupe of 
nympb II 106 
Cakravaka VII 1679 
Caktavarman, king V 288 
Cakravarmanj (mames an untouchable 
girl) V 387 

Caknh, mtnguer, V 268 
Calaganja, mobile treasury office IV 
589 

Camara I 81, VI S8n 
Cambay Temple Library, discovery of 
Damodaragupta’s poem IV 4960 
Campa, (modra stale of Camba) 
VH 218, 388, 1331 
Camphor T^I 2122 
Camunda, goddess III 46, VII 1707 
Canals of Srinagar HI 360 
Candab poet, II 16, 

Candab, verses of, II 36n,Vll in 
Candala IV 475, VI 77,78,79 
Capdala, untoudiablcs. VI 192, VII 
309 Vm 231, 304, 1103 
Candala, queen of the Qmatic VIl 
1121 

Candikl, goddess III 33,40,52 
Candrahhaga III 468, Vlil 554, 626 
(nver Cmab) 

Caudricatya, grammarian L176 
Candrakulya, nver 1 318 
Candralckha, the Naga-bnya I 218, 
242 


Candralckha, queen of Ksemagupta 

VI 179 

Candrapida IV 39, 45, 55, 82, 112, 
ns, V 278 vm 1961, 3423 
Candravati, (chaste wife of a potter) 
I 321 

Cankuna, the Tuhkhiira IV 211 
Cankuna Vihara at Panhasapura IV 
211, in Srinagara IV 215, restored 
vm 2413 

Canpab I^lhana’s father VH 954, 
1117 

Carlyle— Hero as Poet I 4311, 4711 
Catvabs IV 343 
Cataka,poet IV 497 
I Cats as pets VII 279, Vm 139 2410 
CatuMala IV 200,204 
Catushka VIl 1530 
Centimes omitted m Laukika reckon- 
ing I 52n 
Ccntution VlI 1149 
Ceylon I 294-97, IH 73, VIII 3333 
Cham mail armour VIU 3911 
Chakor, francohn VIII 2930 
Chamar IV 55 

ChambetUm I 295, VH 461, VIH 

Chaplets of flowers m the liair VIl 

Chavillabra I 19 
Chenar Vm I303n 
Cherry IV 219 
Chess vm 29700 

Chmese ambassadors Sung Yun and 
I Hm-Sbeng VI 3320 
Chinese pflgnm Ki-ye V 1530 
i Cbmest, relations with Kasmlr of IV 
I26n 3660, VH 1430 
Cholera (Visucib) III 312 
Chowne VI 88 

Chronology of Kalluna I 50-52, 
App A 

Chudda VI II 1130, 1137 
Chuiiimg of the ocean VIII 2, App 
C 

Cippatajayapida IV 676 
Ciramocana Sanctuary I 149, 153 
Citraiatha VIII 1436, 2043, 2224, 
2245,2341 

City of the Gandharavas I 274 
Cocoanut-wine IV 155 
Coins in 103 
Cola I 299, 300, HI 432 
Cohe Vn 1443 
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Colossal Statue of lluddha. IV. loo, 

VII. 1097. 

Commissioner of SriiiagaM. VI. 70, 

VIII. 3334-3338. 

Confiscation of property of those who 
die without issue IV. 499. 

Conjurer. VIII 5911. 

Consent of Ministcn for expulsion .iiul 
re^mtry 7111.1985,2047. 
Constitutional System of Vudliistlura 
1. 1:0. 

Copper mine m Kramarajya IV 617 
Count Kaiscrling's rcficctioiis on the 
Ars Amatoria. VlII. 28350 
Count Kaiscrling's reflections on the 
Tandava. II 1701) 

Courtesan. V. 29(1. 

Court etiquette VII. 235 
Criscent-moon VII. 13011 
Cross-bow. V 104 
Cuckoo, in.alc V i 
CuisuicofKalmlr Vllt. iSfijn, 
Custom of Pnnees to honour those 
who ate honoured by other princes. 

VIJI.2479 

Cutniig the Finger. V 15011. 

D 

D.'uhb, 111 , 9, V! 303. 

D.a!tya women. Ill 4119 
D,ik5in.ipath3, IV. 152 
naksmatyas, IV. 180 
D 3 k;in,ityas, fasluons of, Vll, 9:6, 
Camara, IV, 3480, VII. 12:7-1141, 
ladyVlll 3115. 

Damata women and momlity. VIlI 

2338. 

Damodata 1 , 1 . 64. 

Daiiiodara II. 1 . 153 
D.imadira Suda, 1 ijO, VI 183 
Diiraodangupta, poet IV 49(1. 
Daiia-pattaka V 397. 

Dancing girls of the temples. 1 . 151, 
lY. 36, 269 
Danijadliira IV. 105. 

Dan^ak.alasika. VII. 144311, VIII 1641, 
Dam^nayab, ducf of police. Vll. 951. 
Darada, the Dards I 31211, V, 152, 
VII 119, VIII 2538 
D.irbha. Vll. 147611 
Darvablnsam 1 180 
Dasyu, robber; term applied to the 
pamaras VIII 7, 

Daughter's son and succession. IV. 8. 


Dawn, the Charioteer of the Sun, 
VII 960 

Dazzling Surya, IV. 159. 

Debt of Honour, VIII 470. 

Denarius, Sb Diniiara III. I03n. 
Deposits, law regarding VIII, 123, 
Devaiiagarl senpt. V. zodn, see 
Bralimi. 

Dcvasir.is.i, district. VIII. 504, 662, 
(now Divsar) 

Dcvalirman, 17.469,551,583. 
pliakb, drum-station, HI. 227, V. 39. 
Dbanya, nee 1 246. 
Dharmaranya-ViharaofAIoka. 1, 103, 
Dharmavijaya III. 329, 

Dhunana, practice of. VI. I2n. > 
Dhiipa, income 1I_I22,V1II 143, 
Didd.i, epithet of Asamatl. VIU. 226, 

233 

Diddj, queen, VI. 17711, 188, 256, 311, 
332. 355 * 36$. VII. 1284, Vini. 225, 
3383 . 

Dinnara. III. 103, V, 203. 

Divine Right of Kings. I.72 
Divira— clerk. V. 177. 

Divyaikpipi trial by ordeal IV. 94. 
Dola. V, I30n 

Domba. IV. 475,7 354.36H96. VI. 

69, 84, 182, 192 (Untoucbblcs.) 
Dowager tmpress of Cluna. VI. 33211, 
Diainage operations. V. 72-120. 
Draiiga, frontier outpost, wateh- 
stition, Vll. 140, 1352, Vm. 1577, 
2803,2507,2702. 

Diavida settlers. IV, 594, 604, VIII, 
2444. 

Dress fasluons. VII. 921-924. 

Dress fashions of Brahmans. Vll. 1229 
Dpi. IV. 527n. 

Drum-Station, 111 , 227. 

Ducb VIII. 3132. 

Duels Vlit. 169-174. 
Dugdbgh.ata-rort. VH 1171. 

Diirga, goddess III. 83. 

Durlabhab ,. II IV. 7, 
Durlabbs’ardhana. HI 4S9. 

Dura'j 7111,1056 
Durv'isas IV. 394 
Dvadis'a-bhaga, an impost VII 203. 
Dvaipayana, the R5i Vyasa II 16. 
Dvara, administration. VIII 1909. 
Dviira, gate or ftontict post I.122, 
IV. 404,7.137, Till 1630. 

Dvaraka, IV. 160. 

Dvaravatl. IV, 506-511. 
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Dvija 1 . 17 - 
Dvipa I!1.47in' 

E 

Eclipse of the Sutt. VIII i2Jo. 
Eighteen Departments of State. IV. 
120 

Eighteen offices of State IV. 14.1 
Ehanga V. 249-250, VI. 91, 120, VII 
16. 

Eldest son, succession of. IV. 356. 
Einetald I 58. 

Eimgtation &om Kaimic II. 40 
Endowment for feeding Brahmans I. 
347 - 

Ephthahte Huns I 289,111 383. 

E;a plant. VIII. 15C7 
Evaporation of water and clouds VII 
932 - 

Excrescense of the goat, VII. lafiS, 
Expiation by buildmg Vihans 1 , 143. 

f 

Falconry. VII. 58on. 

Famines in Kasmir 11 . 17 - 54 , 20n, V 
271, VII 1219, VIII. 1206. 

Fisk&iS of tht Dekka. Wf. 925-^52, 
App.J 4 n 

Fasting See PriyopaveSa, 

Fellowship of arms among Turks and 
Indians VIII 96511. 
fellowship of I^iths IV. 204n, VIII, 
33690 

Fencing. VIII a3i9< 

Fetters. VIII 104 

Feudatory chiefs and the i^acen VIII. 

3303 

Fever. VIII 1S73, 1905 
Fines on villagers V 172-173, 
Fmger-cutting as a sign of submission 
VIII 1594 

Firemtrces, belief about. IV 317 
First date recorded by Kalhana IV 

703 

Fiscal Oppression. V. 165-I76 
Flying. V. 37in. 

Food fiiom the royal plate, ^ Rajput 
custom, VIII, 3260, 

Footprmts, ordeal by, IV, 103. 

Forced labour. SceBegar, 
Foster-mother, VUI 3061, 
Fox-hunting. VI 171, iGj, VII. 171, 
VIII. 699. 


Francolm. 2930. 

French words III 18611, VIII, 270n. 7 
Fried meats VIII 1866, 
Frontier-passes, their watch and ward 
VIII. I578n. 


G 

Gadlnpura IV. i, 33. 

Gandhata I 66, 68, 307, II. 45, III, 2 
Gandliata Brahmans. 1 . 307, 34. 
Ganga, pilgrimage to VII 485, 602, 
897, VIII. 1600, 1626 etc PThite 
waves III. 365, Its water IV. 416, 
Gaiija, treasury iV. 589 
Gaiijavara, Treasurer. V lyyn. 
Garbhdvara VII. 43. 

Garden of Heaven. IV. 47, 

Garland of flowers and death, VIII 
53 in 

Garland of office. VII. 1363, VIII 1624, 
1982-1984 
Garhc I 342, 

Garuda. I 58 

Gaudavaho, Prlkrta poem by Vakpati. 
IV 144. See also App. A. 

11 rdjiJ 

Gaya. VI. 254, Vll. 1008. 

Gilding, art of. VH. 528. 

Girding up the loins, VIII 1693 
Godavari nvet VIII. 3449. 

Godhara, king 1 , 95, 

Gods on earth VIIL223B 
Gokarna, king 1 . 346, 

Gokuk IV 19E,V.46 i 
G onanda I, king. I 48, 

Gonanda 31 , king I 76 
Gonanda III, king 1 . 44 
Gopaditya, king I 339, 

Gopadn I 341 

Gopalavarman, kmg. V. 188, 228, 232, 
Grama Kayastlia-Patvan, (village 
official) V 175,265. 

Grapes I 42,1V 192, 

Grape wine VII. 1220. 

Grazing grounds of Kasmir VIII. 
I577'I378. 

"Great Bridge of ^rinagara," (Brliat- 
Setu), III. 354, VII 1549, 

Greek Cornucopia V. 8n. 

Greeks 1 107, VI. 8n. 

Grhakrtya, V, 167, 176. VII, 42. 
Gorjan. V. 44, 49-150 
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Guru. III. 10, VI. lo-nn, VII. 281*284. 
Gurudiksi VI. I2n. 

H 

Hailstorms, caused by Niigas. 1 . 239. 
Himmita, Title of Mahmud of 
Ghiena. VII. 

HamsI, Untouchable avifc of Cikra- 
v.arman. V. 359. 

HanaorMaiia V. loi. 

Harakiri. IV. 39111, VII 4810 
HanumiWia, Mount I 10711 
Hariraja. VII 127. 

Hariltaindra. IV. 649, 650, VII. 797. 
Harivaiia Vlhara, Hiirv.aii. App.j. 1411. 
Harparvat, HI 339-349 
Haija, big VII 319, B29, 1712 
HatpofKanauj II 7 
Hartal, origin of VIII, 282511 
Harvaii,JitcofSad3rhadvana I 173. 
Hastamclaka VIII. 1114, 

Hafakdvara spell, III 465. 

Headless trunk. IV. 120 
Helataja. 1 , 17-18 
Hclu. V. 397-398 
Hemanta. V, 190, 

Hemp. VII, 298-302. 

Heroes, and the region of the Sun. 
VIII 3288. 

High Court of Justice, IV, 56S. 
Himalaya I 25,111 44R, V 152, 
liiranya. III. 102 
Hiranyakja 1 , 287. 

Hinny.akula. I 288 
Horses of Afghanistan (Kjinboja). IV, 
Ids 

Horoscope of Harji VI! 1719-1720. 
Hospice of Narciidriiditya I 347, 
Hospice of queen Vakpujia II 58 
Hospice of queen of Diladity a III 4R0 
Hospital. Ill, 461, 

Hostages VII. 1006 
HotBitlis, I 39. 

Hsiion-Tsang I 173, II, 711, IV. 133, 
AppJ- 

Hsiian-Tsang and hunger-strike, VIII. 

2895n. 

Hudukka, bag-pipe VIII, 1173. 
Human cndcaaour .and Karma, VII. 

1438. 

Human Sacrifice III. 4611. 

Human Soaal Organization and the 
Bees. VII. ii07n. 

Hundika, Huiidi, V. 2d(in. 


Hunger-strike IV. 8z, App. D, 
Hungcr-stnkc of Soldiers. VH. iisd- 
1157, VIII, 806. 

Hunter’s tr.ap, VIII. 1421. 

Hujka, I, Id8, 

Hujbpura, (Uskur village). 1 168. 

Hyiaspes I.2811 

Hymns of Saiitidcva, App B, 

I 

] Icc-foolcd drinks HI 3(12, 
j I-ching, Chinese pilgrim VI, 23411. 

I Ichor of elephants, IV. 375n 
IconoclasmofHarja. VII 109011. 
Immigration nitoKasmlr. 1 . 11711, 343, 
VI. 30011. 

Indo-scythian kings L idSn, II. 6n, III, 
t 12811, App I. 

Indra 1,92. 

Iiidradv.adali fcstiv.il, VIII. 170, 1S2, 
495 - 

Indra-fcstivals VIII 170. 

‘ Indrajit,big I 193 
I India’s Thunder-bolt IV. 52 
Indus region, north-west frontier VIII, 
2444. 

Mudicc of Time on the policy and 
ciiarartcr of public men IV. 3o8n 
Inundation dykes I 159 
Inscriptions used as records I 15 
Intercastc marnaec. VII. 12, VIII. 
2043n, 

Iranian words m Saraskpa V. 17711. 
Irrigation c-mals, 1 . 157, V, 109-112. 

J 

Jalningir I, :8ii, 114911, 

Jalamdhara IV, 177, VI! ijo. 
Jalaiib, big I 108 
Jaiaiikas, king 11,9 
Jalodbhava, demon. 1 , 26-27. 
j.lmatpnaga. I 267, 

Janab, bng. 1 . 98. 

Jatakarmm. 1 . 75, IV. 120 
J.ayriplda. IV 359 
Jayapura IV 506-311. 

Jayasimha VIII. 239, 3404 ' 

Jayavana, Zcaan, VII. 607 
Jayendra, king II. 63. 

Jewel-lamp III. 29811, 

Jewelled cups. 1 . 24, 

Jews VIII 157811, App, B Fool-iiotc 3 - 
Jhakli mama. VIII epoan. 
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Ji, (Hindi) ongm of. IL non. 

Jina, Buddha. I 102, III '], 28, IV. 

300 , 2ir, 261, VIII. 2234. 
Jiraoddliara of temples VI. 307 i 

vin, 2380 

Judiaal decision of the kmg VI, 42, 
Jush 1. 168 

Juikaputt (Zukur) I 168, 169 
Jyejtha Rndti. I 113, 124, 151, 34I, 
IV, 190, Vni, 2430 

K 

Kabaudha IV. m, 381 
Kabul, Hindu rulers of. IV, 140-143. 
Kaca IT 96 
Kacchaguccha I 211 
Kad.imbarl, mare. VIlI 1015, 
Kafiristan VIII 276311 
Kailasa (Everest) III 373 
Kab, family VII, 1311, VIII. 180, 
599) *262 

Kabpada, Litetluication mark. IV 
n?- 

Kakpaksa I 70 
Kaksagni VIII 221., 

Kalagandika IV 546, 355 (nvcr 111 
'Nepal) 

Kalambi Hospice III. 480 
Ka!aia,kmg VII 231, 506,723. 
Kalhana. VIII 926 (sonof Sahadcva] 
Kalhana, an eye-witness. Vll, 868. 
Kalhani's love of horses. VIII 10150, 
1285. 

Kalbfflka, queen. VIII. 1648 
Ksh era } 48, 50, 51. 

Kahnga country IV 147, 

Kalmajapada IV, 626, 

Kalyana, VII. 1124. 

Kalyanataja, VIII 1071, (Brahman 
soldier ) 

Kalyapata. IV. 677 

Kama and the arrows of flowers I. 

III 525, 1 V 21, 

Karaa-dhenu. Vll. 126811 
Karaala, the dancer. IV. 424, 465 
Kamalub, the Sahi V 233 
Kama-Sutra V 3730 VIII. 28350, 
Kambala V 461, VII 40, 'VIII, 
2695-2698 

Kmboia, horses of IV 165 
Kampana. V.447 

Kampanadhipati VI 228, 230, 233, 
^ctc. 


Kanasravati, the dancmg girl. VII. 
1460 

Kangra, the old Trigarta. III. lOO. 
ISngtl VIII aain 
Kamska I 168, App. I 
Kanisbputa (Kmuspor) 1. 168 - 

Kanbnavar^a, the king VI. t6i, 
Tohkhara sorcerer IV 246 
Kanyakubja, (Katiauj) I 117, IV. 135, 
IV. 471, V. 266, VII 237, VIII. 
2453 

Kapahka VII. 44, 12ii, VIII 995. 
Kapabn, ascct III, 369, 

Kapatesvara, Kother. 1 , 32, Vll, 190, 
pipasudanaTirtha). 

Kapittha IV 219-220, 

Katambhaka. Ill 256, V, 16. 
Karavcima, prison-house. II. 7311. 
Karkota Drahga VIII. 1596, 1997. 
Karkota Naga III, 490, 

Karma. 1 . 1870 

Kamata 1 . 300, IV. 151, 152, VII. 
675.926 , 93 

Karnataka. I. 300, IV. 152, Vll. 
1119 

Kastavata (Kishtavar). Vll, 590. 
Kaippa, the patriarch. J, 25n, 41, 45, 
IV 486, V. 113. 

Katabvanka VI 345, VIII 783, 

86r. 

Katha 1 . zl 
Kathi, clan. App H. 

Kithiawad. Ill 3280. 

Kiithiawad Horse App. H. 

Kattanka (Rajput weapon “Katar”). 
VIII 312 

Kayastha, government official IV 
90, 621, 629, VII. 38, 1226, VIII 
S5-114, 131, 664, 2383. 

Kesahoim, magic rite Vll. 18. 
Kbidana, queen. III. 14 (builds 
Vihara ) 

Kharl, V.71, 

Khatkhoda. IV. 94, V. 239. 

Kbtosthi senpt. App D. App I, 
Foot-note 57. 

Khasa 1 , 317, Vll, 979 
Khatlkhu, mannof VIII 3139 . 
Kbcadi, III, 256n 

Kbnkhila-Narcndraditya, king I 347. 
Hinrkhuta, a title, (word probably 
borrowed from the Tibetan Khutu- 
ktu) VII.298n, 
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Killing of animals, prolubitcd by 
Gopadity.1 I. 344. 

„ Mcgliaviiliaiia. III. j, (i, 7p-Sl. 

I, M,itrgupta, ni,:55. 

„Suyya V, 119 

King Boabdil of Granada, 1 37111 
Kings, the descendants of the Sim and 
the Moon. IV. 720, App j. Foot- 
note 6. 

Kingship onginally elective, 1 . 32511, 
35911, VII 262. 

Kinnan I 274 
Kmnara, N.ar,a I 197, 

Kirata III. 39, 

Ki-yc, Chinese pilgnm. V, 1 52-15511. 
Koiinda, V. 104, 

Konkaii. IV. 15911. 

Koia,oithby Y 326, VI. 2 11. VII 8, 
75.455.492. 74d. libation VllI, 280, 
2091 etc. 

Kota, queen of Kahnir. VI, 14411. 
Krakan, chakor. VIII 2930. 
Kraiiiarajy.a, II. 150,7.87. 
Kridarmia Viliara, IV 184 
Kft.a Age V. 122 
Kitaniaiidira, bard V. 35. 

Krtyakii I 137 
Kjtyiilrania 1 , 147. 

Kjcnngiipta, king, VI 150-184 
K5cmtndra.I.i3ii,App D.Fnot-notet4, 
Kictrapala. VII. 296 
Koptiic.!, (now Kutlul canal). VII. 
JS6-187 

Kjira IV, 489 
Ksitinaiida 1 , 33(1. 

Kjtmkabala, (now Kluidbal, qii,trtcr of 
iriiiagara) III 347 
Kiibera, I 43, 155 
Kulfita, now the Kiihi District III 435 
Kunkuma. I 420 

Kutuk5ctra,pilgnni3gc VIII 540,2:20. 
Ku(a, king, 1 88. 

Kuttaiilmafa. IV. 49(1 
Kiittaniniala. VI, 499, (poemofDaino- 
daragiipta) 

KuvaU)ii(htya. IV. 355, 

L 

Uda. V,2:7. 

Lady of the Twilight, IV 465 VUf 
3i.t2. 

lagna, auspicious time Ilk 348, 453, 
VIII 153s 

Lahara, district V 51. 


Latikhami-Narcndraditya III. 383. 
Lakjmi. V.469. 

Likjniab, VIII 911. 

Lalitaditya 17.43,126,340,366. 
Lilitapida, king. IV. 660 
Lalli, conttesan, VI. 75-77, 

/bUiya Sain. V, 155, 233. 

Land grants to Piirohita corporation 
II, 132. 

Lanka. 1.298,111 7>75. 78, IV, 503 
L%a dance. IV. 423 
Lit.1 I 300,17,209,71.300 
Lanlaln, Lolab Pargana. VII. 1241, 
Lava I 84 

Lavapotsi I 329, VI 46, VIk 762. 
Liv,aiiya. VII 1171. 

Laaanya. 111.26111. 

Laying down the sword VI. 71. 
Lcd,ar 5 1 , 67. 

Lckliidlukiinii. Ill 206, 

Lckhali.'irak.a VI 319 
LwHnajcstc V, 350. 

Light opera VII. 60611, 

Lmga. II. 128-129 J3I1 snow 138, 
III 445 

Lion-gatc VT 244. 

Litters. IV. 407 
Load earners VII. 841, 10S8. 
Lobbing balls. VIk 1188. 
lo-Stuiipi III, ion. 

Loh. Ill lOn 

lohan Fort IV, 177 It is mentioned 
several times m VII & Vlll. See 
VIII 8n. 

Lokaiiatlia. 1 , 172. 

Lolapala k 344 
Loophole, IV. 520 
Lord of the Gate V 214, Vk 179, 
VIk 216, 7111.21 etc. 
lotus fibres Ik 36. 

Lotus roots Vllk 6760 
Love of trees, VIk 1:24 
Ludda, a courtesan VII 405 
Luta disease. IV. 524, VI, 185, VIk 
17S, Vllk 1604, 1641. 


M 

Madavarajya II ijn, V, 87. 
Madhyad^a VI. 3<wn, App. I 
Mactcrlmck VIk noyn. _ 

Maga Brahmans, Tlie Magians. 

V 44911, App 1 4 on« 

Magadlia, IV. 259, ' 
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Magailii. Buddha-mugc of, VIII 2911 
Magnet IV 185 
Mabblniati VU! lofi 
Maliablujya I 1715, IV 48811 
Maliipadma IV 593, V 68, VIII 
3128 

Maharaja IV 1J2 
Malusatys I 
Mihasamaya VII 523 
Miliattaiiw VII 438 
Mahaiaraha IV 197, VII 1310 
Maha^astvi Avadani I 14111 
Maha-jaimt texts in Gandhara VI 

332 

MalicSvira UI 453 
Malitmina fatiial (and use of wme ) 
2072 VIII 

Mahmud of Ghizm VII 47-69 
Maksihsvaimn, (now Maysum island) 
IV 88. Vm 1:71 
Milanal fever VIII 1873 
Malava, king of VK 190 
Mamma TO 299 
Mandalesa governor of tlic province 

VI 73 

Maiidliatr iV 641 
Mango VI 367, VIII 330211 
ManWia poet VIII 3354 
Manoratlia IV 497 
Market gardener VII 39 
Marmot VIII 3i39n 
Martanda, (Matan) IV 192 
Masak IV J27n 
Mathi-hospicc I 170, 393 etc 
Matreakra I 122 
Matrgupta III 129,231,320 
Miulsantree IV 43011 
Megkvahana III 2 
Memonal stones App J 211 
Mentha, poet HI 260 
Mews VIII 1283 
Migration of Brahmans I 117,343 
Mihiradatta, Iranian name, (Ivihira 
fromMithra) IV 80 
Mihirakula I aSpn 
Military Supenonty of the cavalry 

VII 3360 

Mixed marrages and their issue 
IV 43 , VIII 83 

Mleccha I 107, 313, 289, 312, IV 
397, VII 167, TOl 887, 2764 
Monarchy and the Church I 120 
Moon-Lotus III 2840 
Moonstone III 296n 
Moraka-bhavana III 356 

9 S 


Muktakana, author V. 34 
MuktapIda IV 42 
Muimntim IV 167,1 516, VEl 1090, 
2179 

Mnshain IV 460 619 
Mustard seeds HI 338 
Mutilated person, a bad omen 

IV 304, vn 312 

N 

Nada-tvac, a kind of niattmg VII 

417 

Nadavain Vihira HI li. 

Naga 1 29, 114, 185. 334, 239, 259, 
in 21-25, IV 601, vn 169, 171 
Nagalati, Domba girl V 360 
Nagaia I I02n 
Nagaradhipa IV 81, VI 70 
Nagarakhanda Vll 194 
Nagaguna I 17311, VII 52211 
Nagas 1 20311 
Naliusa IV 649 
Naisthika I 236 
NalikJ IV 571 
Namuci HI 468 

Nandaiia, India's garden IV 222, 
TO 939 

Nandsgupta ! 173 
Nandiksetra, Tirtha on Haramukuta 
(Ifairaukh)! 36,113,148,11 170 
Nan I I 197 
Nan 11 I 338 
Naran Nig I ro2 
Narendraprabha, ‘‘the divorcee” wife 
ofking Dutlabhaka IV 17-38 
Nitya^istra IV 423 
Ncpila IV 531 , 564.579 
Nicknames VI i6in 
Nicola I 207 
Nila I 14 

Nila, lord of the Nagas I :8, 182, 

V 91, VIII 3357 

Ndamata PuiJtia I 14, t<i, 72, 17S 
NdaNagi I 28 
Nigitavarmaii V 287 
Niirrana, of Buddha I 172 
Nitvyudha II 15611 
Nisicara III 342 
Nifflda, (Hana) V loi 
Niskantab 1 174 
Nivi, hostage V 145 
Nobihty, hereditary-absence of VIII. 

2473 
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Non-violcncc 1.244, 111 5, 6 , 7 P. 
81, 265, V 119. 

NrpTOliofKscmmdra, 1 , 13. 

0 

0.it]i on sliecp-skm wet with blood. 
V 326, 

O . itli SecKosi 

Ocean of milk VIII 3174 
Offices of State I :8, 120, IV 141- 
143. 

Qleividec. VllI 2428. 

Oiiiciis. 111.220-2:2,230. 

Onions. VIII. 143 

Ordeal of the footprints. IV. 102. 

Oii-K'ong, Chinese pilgrim 

P 

Mdagra VI! :io 

P, adm.i, Naga, (M.i!iipadtiia lake) 1 . 30 
Patimapnra, (i’amp.ir) IV 69s. 
P.admasatas, (Vtiltir Like— Sk Ullola 

liras) Vlil 24:1. 

P.ilacc royal 111 iriing.ir VII. iStLiSv. 
Palanquin VII. 465 
Pjlevata, apple VI 3J(5. 
P.alm-lcaffan. 1 . 214. 

Palm tree (Arcca) IV. lym. 

Pamp.ir. IV. fpin 
Paiicicandral a Vlk 193 
Pancajina, Pinclny.ar ill. 35311 
P.aiianatli, Paiii'ih IV 2|8 
Paildawas 1 51 S? 

Pandit S P ! 3 , 14, 15, 16, 19, 21, 
IV. 367, 4SS11, App A, 

Vaiidrctliaii, (Sk Pnrmadhisiliiina, wte 
of As'oka's capital ^tiiiac.ari), 1 . 104, 
III 49 

Paiigu, the lame king V 254. 

Ikimiii, IV. 035, 637 
Panj'ib VIII. 3346-3318 
PapasCAna, Spimg I 32, VII 192. 
P.iradlivaja, lianners 111 78 
Paramindi, kingofKirnat.i VII 935. 
Pawsol of Vanma III 54. 

Parched gram 1 . 367 
F.iccvitast.1 VII 1607 
Panhasakefava IV, 195, 202,275,3:3, 
326, 334, VII. 1341-1317- VIII. 79 
Parilnlsapnra, (now Paspor). IV. 194 
Krifadya, II 132, V. 466, Vlf. 13. 
108:, loSR, VIII, 709, hunger-strike 
of 900-902. 


Earnotsa, Pnnits, modern Pimcli, 

IV 184 

Pars, ad, 11 1321V 171 
Partha, V, 255, 103, 

Parvagupta. VI. 129 
PIfupata I 17-18, III 26111, 267, V 
404 

PataLa, name of marc Vltl. 1015 
P.itila, III 465, 

Pathina, fish. V, 65. 

Peacock. HI. 218, VIII. 337911 
Pcarock-dancc III 334 
I'cic and Pcacla. App. 1.29a, 

Pearls III 202. 

Pebbles of the Narmada II 131 
Pclbor, M. Discoveries of. App, D 
Pere dn Jarnc's account of KaSmlr 
I 39 

Pcnnictcr. VUI 1710 
PctscaitioiiofBuddlnsts 1 40 
Persian Wheel 1 . 289 
PiiadirakiNiiga. VII 169, 

Pines, resin of. III. 226. 

Pi(,aca 1 . 27, 184, IV. 170. 

Pltakofa See Kosa 
Polygamy VIII 3403 n 
Poplar, Vlll. 150111 
Porridge, of pulverized gold II, 256, 

V 17, 

PotnSa,VlI 1124 
po'iik de r:Z. VIII 140 
Powers of members of council 
V 430, VI 195, VII, 1043, 1:51 
Pradyunma Ihll, Haiparvat 111 , 460, 
Vlf. 1616, 

Pragjyotisa. II, 147, IV. I71, VUI 
:8n 

Prayi VUI 104: 

Prakrta, commoner VII 440. 

I’rapa, rountaiii MI. 122, 151S, 
Pmsisti, I. I5n 
Pns'asii-patta, I 1511. 

Pr-ataplditya I, king II 5. 
PnAapSdhyall.lmg IV 5 
Pritlpilila-Siklditya, king of Malasa 
III 330 

Pratibha, I 3 
Pntistha-fuani I 15 
Ptaaaraptita. Ill 339 - 349 , 
PraaatsmI. 111 . 97 ' 

Pravatseiia II, Ilk 109, 374 ' 

Pray.iga IV 414. 

PnayMsatto V, 400 
Ptayopcaefa, Huiigcr-stnke Sec 

I App B 
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Precedence at Court VIl 934 
Pnme Minister IV 81, VI 199, 133 
VII 208. VIII 862 
Pnioii'dress VH 840, VIII 93 
Pnvate property, its glamour VII 734 
ProTcrb ‘selling snow 011 Himalaya” 
ni 138, VIII 31Q2 

Other proverbs referred to, V 401, 
VlI 1115, 1226, VllI 148, i)3r, 
2546 

Prtana V 37 
Prthivyaplda, bng IV 399 
Public appearance of ladies at Court 
VlUfioo 
Piilav III 23611 

Puranadhistkma I 104, III 99, V 
267 

Putohita H 132 
Puriisapura Pcsliavat App I 230 

Q 

Queen-consort V 3170 
Queen of Kasmir W 19711 
Quotations by Kalkna I 72, VII 
473i Vin 2256 

.R 

Rajadanda V 24I 
Rajanaka, title, (Raadan) VI 117, 
261 

Rajanavatika, Ranvot quartet of 
Srinagar Vltl 756 
Rajaputi (Now Rajaun) VI 2S6 
Rajaisi Vni 3196 
Raja-samvahana impost V 192 
Rajastiuna office VO dot 
RaUa Brahman-soldier V 424 
Rahsasa, Giants III 342, IV 286 
Ramata Gtammanan V 29 
Ramayaiia I jeCVD 1728 
Rams and ministers VII IQ12 
Ranaditya HI 386, 470 
Ranga, the Domba Singer V 354 
Rati IV 202n 

Ratisena king of Cola III 432 
Ratnakara, poet V 34 
Ratta, queen of the Karnataka 
fV 152 

R3vana,]ang I 193 
Rivana of Lanka HI 446-449 
Realm of the Amazons IV 173 
Red trousers of the troops 
Vni 1SS3 


) Restoration of temples VI 307, 
Vin 23S0 

j Revenue Admmistratton V 167, 177 
Rice n i8,V n6-!7,a7r 
Right of Asylum. VII 633 
Right of ministers to regulate the Suc- 
cession VII 703n 

River of the tfircc-fold course 
1 ! 32311, App C 
Rohtak IV n-i2 
Rois faineants VH 110711 
Roman com, Dinanus III 103 
Rosary II 127 

Routine of duties of kingship 
VH >10 

Royarwe’ Vii 793 
Rudhablurodln, Becur, forced arn- 
age of goods V 174, VII 108S 
Rudraksa VII 14760 
Rudrapala, Sahi pnnee Vfl 144, 
133,168 176-178 

S 

j Sahara III 33 
, Sabha III i68n, 

I Sabhapati IV 495 
Sabhya HI 158 
Sacmara I 99 
Sacred Libation IV 538 
Sadarbadvana, Harvan I 173 
Safion I 42 n, VI i20,Vni 1897 
Sahasrabliakti, fesnval IV 243 
Sahi IV 143, V 232-33, Vn 66, 69 
Sahi prmces-refugees m Kasmir 
VH 144, 178- 274 

Sail! prmcesses, their heroism VII 

1550, 1571 

Sahi Vidyadhara, Dard chief 

vn 193 

Saindhava, people of the froutiet or 
Indus region VUI 1042,1868,2007 
Sab I T68n, III nEn, App I 
Sal.act3 I 32 

§akas, the Scythians II 6, ffi ng, 
App I 

Sabjthaiia Seistan App I ign 

Saku I 122, III 391 

SaktiofVisnu HI 391-471 

Saktu 1 203 

Sakyasitnk I 172 

Sale of snort HI 13S 

Sale profits Church property V 168 

Sale profits of temples V 168 
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^ali-curaa. VIII. 140 
SalliraVismaya. Vlll. 885 
lilpi Emperor of China VII. 1430, 
Silyab, porcupine V. 32011 
Saroisyii, IV. 46, 619 
Sambliuvardliam, king. V. 301-304 
Sariidhimati I! 6j, 116 
Samdlii-Vigr.ihika IV. 137, 711, VI 
320, Vllt. 1304, 2427. 

Saiiidliya 1 , 33, VII. i. 
Saingr,imiipida I IV. 400. 
Sarngniiaipida II. IV. 674. 

Sainliitj of Varahamiliira I 55, VII. 
1720 

Samka. V 1211 
^amkafavarm.aii V. 1:8, ::o 
Saiiibta, king V 242 
SaiiiiMta, VII 703, VIII. 838 
Saiiiskfta, the language ofthc cultured 

V, 2o6u, App I), 

Sanctuary, Journey to, before dcalh 

VI, 102. 

Sanda, plant. Vlll 143, 

Sandal emollient. I.36, 

Sandliya IV. 4C6, VIII 3142 
Sand-ocean IV 17:, 279, 294, VIII. 
27113. 

Saiikliidiinti, poet. IV 497 
lii’ikub, poet IV. 70511. 

Sanniha, iinnoiir, VIII, 728. 
linta Ran, 1 , 230. d J 
Sant.av.iJada, cpitiict of A!ob I. lofi, 
VIII 3391. ' * - 

SapBiyi era See Laukib era IV. 
703n 

Sarablu VIII, 257511 
SiradaTirtha 1 , 37, IV, 325. 
Sara5V,iti, godtluj, I 35, V. 4(19 
SanB, goddess \i orsiiippcd at Harp,ir- 
vat, (^arilaparvara). Ill, 349-350, 
Sarvablnuma, an Emperor, IV. 126, 
S3rv.'idluk.ira Sec prime minister. 
Sarv.istiviida I ifiSii. 

Sasina. I ISn, III 207 
Sastra. I 1511, 

Satav.‘iIiani,,ancestorofLDliaradyni!ty 
VI, 367, VII. 1283, 1732. 

Sati VI J07, 195, VII, 103, 4di, 
1380, VIII 363. 

Satire, oCKallniia IV 635-637. 
S,atis3ras 1 , 25. 

Scytlio-Turkish Horse App. H 
Sea of Sand. IV. 172, 2S0, 

Seal on jars of the inter of the Ganga. 
1V,41C. 


Seda, office, IV. 691, VIII 576, 
Stlf-sacrificc. App.B 
Sc43. 1 . 58, III 58, m IV. 195, 50S 
Sc^iiiaga, popular name of Siilramtiag 
lake 1 2670. 

Settlers III Kalmir 1 . 117 
Setu HI 34), 483, V. 120 
Seven Sages. VIII 233611 
Sliihiya Dynasty V I55n, 
Shampooing the body VII 1002 
Shoe placed on head, as an act of 
propitiation VIII. 2273. 

Short sword, HI 346. 

Siddha. 1 277. 

Siddlunta III 506. 

Siddhi, HI 378, 

Sign of the brow. III. 20611, 

Sign of the conch, III, 28711. 
Sikyicanli, Bliikjus. HI, 12 
SillJ. Vlll, 1069, 

Sitiiliadvara, lion-gate, VI 244. 
Snnliala, Ceylon I 294,497 
Siiiliii, the Sind river in Kaimir, its 
conHucncc witli the Virasta See 
Vitasla-Siiidliu-Samgama I, 57, 
VIII. 1129 

Sindura, red lead used to mark goods 
at customs posts VIII. 2010. 
kaliiilUort. VIII 2492 
Sttlsa. II. Bjn 
Sitjainlub. 1 248. 

Siva 1. 1, 7;, J07, III 273, 365 
Six Periods of Islam, App I. Foot- 
note 55. 

SLandabhav.aii 3 -Vilur,i, HI. 386' 
Sbnikih. V 175 
Slavery. IV 39711, VII. 520. 

Slaves IV, 397, VIII, 520, 
Smarasistra, of Vasiinaiida, 1 , 337. 
Sniokc-saccn. VIII 288:11 
Snakes, snakc-clianncrs and Lings 
V, 338, VIII. 3028. 

Siiana-droni, V.46. 

Snow-fall 1 , 180, 183, 186, 
SaoM-king VIII. 1445 
SnoM-range Hk 225, Vlll 2710-2714. 
Sonal structure of men and bees 
compared VII, 110711 
Sodara, spring at Dliutcsa Tittlia, now 
NanmN 5 g 1 . 122, 123 
Sopor (old Suyyapura) V.118, 

Spells IV, 122 
Spcngler. I. iSp 
Sriiddlia-pakja. VIII, 14®' 
Sraddhata\.atGay.i. VI 254. 
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feffijm I 1098. 

Srestlusena, king. Ill, 97. 

Sic^thm Vni 130 
Sreyase, term m accounting, meaning 
'to credit'. VIII 13S 
^rinagarl, 1 . 104, 129, 306, III '339- 
349 , IV. d 

Stamps of king’s fool. I 295 
Star bke men "VII 13a 
State Granary. VIII. 6in, 

State offices. 1 119*12(1 
Status of Damara IV 348 
Sthanapala VIII 8it 
Ston-pa, Tibetan avoid III lo 
Stork, a hypocrite VIII 3264 
Stikajya. IV, 173, l8s, 587, 66 ( 5 . 
Stupas of Afoka 1 . 102, III 10,13, 
IV 188, 211 

Subhasitavali li, i6n VII, in. 
Submarmefirc VIII 1179, 1557 
Sugandhi, queen V. 157, 221, 243, 
262, 

Sugandhda V 158 
Sugarcane. II. 60. 

Sujji, VUl, 1046, 1497, 1626, 1868, 
1921. 1980 

Sukavali. V 31, VIII 80 
Summer of Kismvi 11 138 
Summer of KaSmir of Rajapori 
VIII 1632, 1862, 1905. 

Sung Yun and Hm-Sheng. VI 3320 
Sunlight, source of the light of the 
moon Ilf 492 
Suu-Iotus HI 284n 
Sun-stone III 296n 
Sun-stone and moon-stone VI 29411 
Sun-temple. IV 192 
Sun-wotship. ni 468, IV, 192, V 
449 n,VI 62, VII 709n 
^ura, minister of Avantivarman 
V. 26, 32 

Surastra, Kathiawad III 328 
Sutavanna^V V 292 
Suravarmann, V. 446, 

Suiendta I 91. 

SureSvari ¥.3,711, 40, 41, VI, I47, 
VIII. 506, etc 

Surety, dime image made a IV. 323 
Suryamatl, queen VII 152, 197,472. 
Siiryj Siddhanta IV. 13111. 

^uskaletra I 102,170 
SusrimNag, modem name of Sufn- 
vas’ lake. I advn, 268. 
Sulravaslake, 1.201-203,267. 
Sussali. Vn. 1183, Vin. 313,476 


Susumnatay. VUI, 2233. 

Sutra, measuring Imc III 348-349. 
Suvama, king. I 97 
Suvrata. I 11-12. 

Suyya, Engmeer V 72 
Suyya kundala V. 120 
Svapaka, Untouchable aste V 218, 

390-394 

Svayamvaram Gandhara. 1.66 
Svayanivata of prmcess Amttaprabha 

II, 147. 

Svetadvipa III 471, VIG 2435 

Swan, VII 1193 

Sword, laymg down of, VI 71 

T- 

Tadi, date-palm, itt eanmg II! 316 
Takhat VIII 25840 
Takkadda. VII 414 
Takka territory in Panjab V 150, 
VII 320. 

Taksaka Naga of Jayavana, (Zevan) 

1 220 

Tambula VI 1911, VIII 2661, 
Tamrasvamm, image of the Sun-god 
VII 696,709 
Tandava, VEl 283111 
T'ang annals, reference to Kalmir. 
Tanka, mmt VI. 85, VIII 152 
Tatmets IV 70 
Tantnk rites VI 11-12 
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